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Ihiming  over  a  New  Leaf, 


a  road  can  tell  how  long  the  miles 
appear,  how  heayily  the  time  hangs ; 
how  weary  become  the  feet!  As 
yoa  tmdge  onward,  seeing  nothing 
to  give  you  assurance  that  you  are 
nearing  the  goal,  your  heart  sinks 
for  want  of  hope.  You  do  not  know 
how  far  you  have  come;  you  can- 
not guess  how  finr  you  have  yet  to 
go.  Oh!  for  a  stone  or  post  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  accomplished 
some  d^nite  portion  of  your  journey, 
if  it  be  only  one  smgle  nule;  for 
then  you  know  the  extent  of  your 
ioU.  At  such  landmarks  you  sit 
you  down,  as  on  an  oasis,  and  bathe 
your  wayworn  feet,  and  dry  your 
tears,  and  rise  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened for  the  next  stage  on  your 
journey.  How  infinite  is  the  mercy 
of  Heaven  in  adapting  tunes  and 
seasons  to  man's  estate  and  condi- 
tion! Let  us  suppose  a  sudden 
change,  and  that  the  earth  occupied 
two  years  in  revolving  round  the  sun 
— that  the  four  seasons  were  doubled 
in  length.  How  the  tedium  of 
opening  spring  would  provoke  us ! 
how  the  glory  of  summer  would  pall 
upon  us !  how  the  lingering  promise 
of  autumn  would  make  the  heart 
sick!  and  how  terrible  would  be 
the  dread  of  the  coming  winter! 
But  to  realize  this  more  fordUy, 
let  us  imagine  a  day  of  forty-eig^t 
hours — ^twenty-four  hours  of  day, 
and  the  same  number  of  night  As 
it  is,  many  of  us  talk  of  killing 
Time.  But  in  such,  a  case,  would 
not  all  mankind  be  in  league  to  put 
an  end  to  him  once  and  for  ever? 
So  intolerable  does  the  bare  idea 
of  such  an  arrangement  appear, 
that  the  order  of  things  in  the  in- 
habited regions  near  the  poles  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  defect  in 
the  Great  Scheme.  These  regions 
are  apt  to  give  us  the  idea  of  out- 
houses attached  to  the  Great  Build- 
ing which  were  never  intended  to 
be  inhabited  except  by  reindeer  and 
bears.  Tell  a  fo^ihionable  cockney 
of  a  place  where  they  never  draw 
down  the  blinds  and  light  the  lamps 
for  five  months  and  he  will  feunt. 
Perhaps  the  seven  months  when  the 
blinds  are  permanently  drawn  down, 
and  the  lamps  are  always  burning, 
would  suit  hiim  better ;  but  he  would 
get  tired  even  of  that.    The  fool's 


paradise  of  eternal  night-revels  would 
be  a  pandemonium.  Nature  has  set 
us  an  example  in  UtB  ocdering  of 
seasons,  and  the  marking  of  time, 
which  we  have  followed  in  ous  own 
small  way  by  instituting  minor  sub- 
divisicHis.  It  may  be  said,  God 
made  years  and  days,and  man  made 
hours  and  minutes  and  seconds. 
It  is  well  that  the  plan  has  been 
thus  artificially  ext^ided,  for  we 
stand  in  need  of  the  most  ftequent 
reminders  of  the  flight  of  time. 
Without  these  bells  of  warning, 
clashing  for  ever  around  us,  th^ 
sands  of  life  would  steal  away  like  a 
thief,  robbing  us  of  many  whole- 
some seasons  of  thought  and  sober 
reflection.  But  we  tatre  small  note 
of  these  minor  warnings.  Carpe 
diem  is  a  maxim  little  heeded.  A 
miserly  maxim.  As  if  a  day  were 
of  any  account!  A  youth  with 
many  years  in  store  for  him  throws 
away  a  day  as  a  rich  man  throws 
away  a  guinea.  '  There  are  plenty 
more.  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
and  tx>-m<Mnow,  and  to-morrow,  and 
my  parse  will  fill  with  days  as  &st 
as  it  is  emptied.'  Weeks !  what  do 
they  mark  out  a  brief  period  in  our 
ooiurae  of  toil  or  pleasure  ?  Months ! 
Do  we  not  sometimes  forget  whether 
it  is  August  or  September  ?  Years ! 
But  here  we  pause.  Days,  weeks, 
months,  may  preach  to  us  in  vain, 
but  years  will  make  us  hold  and 
listen  —  especiaUj  when  we  have 
turned  thirty.  B^bie  that  age  most 
young  men  are  proud  of  the  fisust 
tiiat  Siey  are  growing  older.  They 
hear  their  seniors  prate  of  their  age 
and  expoience,  and  they  envy  age 
aad  experience  as,  at  another  period 
of  their  existence,  they  envied 
\Husker8  and  tail-coate.  But  when 
thirty  years  are  passed,  and  the 
figures  aro  rapidly  leading  on  to 
twoscoie,  a  man  becomes  as  nnwill- 
ing—ay,  as  unwilling  as  any  wo- 
man— to  confess  that  he  is  as  old 
as  he  really  is.  He  would  like  to 
be  thought  younger — ^he  woold  like 
to  he  younger.  ^ 

This  is  about  the  time  of  life  wkem 
men  begin  to  exclaim 

*  Eben  fagaces  annl  I&bonlnrl' 

It  has  been  but  a  line  from  Horace 
hitherto,  something  to  scan,  some- 
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thing  to  qnote  to  show  off  your 
Latmity.      Bat  now  it  is  a  stern, 
inextaable  Yoioe,  chaUenging  yon  on 
the  thiediokl  of  a  new  year.    Tou 
haTB,  serious   thoughts  now ;   you 
are  wise  now — ^now  that  half  of  your 
three  soore  is  gone.      Why  were 
joa  not  serious,  why  were  you  not 
wise  before,  when  you  were  one- 
and-twan^,  entering  upon  manhood 
and  life,  ten   years  ago?     '  Fool, 
fool,   fooll     If    I   had   had   such 
tfaongfats  then  as  I  have  now,  what 
might  I  not  have  aooomplished  ere 
this?'     Well,  it  is  no  use  biting 
yoor  lips,  and  stamping  yonr  foot 
It  is  a  true  and  whoie8(Hne  proverb 
which  says  you  cannot  put  an  old 
bead  uxKm  young  shonldera    There 
is  no  fitnees  in  tfauB  thing :  man  must 
have  time  to  develop  his  head,  as  a 
cabbage  noust  have  time  to  develop 
its  heart.     I  for  one  do  not  believe 
in  WiUiaoi  Pitt,  prime  minister  at 
twenty-thxee.    He  might  have  been 
as  learned  as  Bacon,  but  what  could 
he  have  known  of  tiie  philosophy  of 
life?     How  could  he  have  known 
that  which  he  never  saw  ?    Solomon 
WEus  not  wise  because  he  read  books. 
According  to  my  experience  of 
life  derived  from  observation,  and 
the  penisal  with  the  keenest  interest 
of  many  biographies,    'thirty'   is 
the  golden  number  in  the  years  of  a 
mur  8  life.    Thn  is  the  middle  mile- 
stone upon  which  he  rests  to  survey 
the   past     and    contemplate    the 
fiitiire.    Woe  to  him  who  does  not 
rest  and  think  now !  for  at  this  time 
the  mind  is  more  candid  and  the 
heart  more  open  to  the  touch  of 
troth  and  tenderness  than  it  ever 
will  be  again^  until,  perhaps,  the 
day  when  there  is  no  hope  left    If 
yon  look  around  in  yonr  society,  and 
mark  tiie  men  who  have  passed  the 
Rubicon  of  forty-fiye  or  fifty,  still 
retaining  health  and  strength,  you 
will  find  that  ihe/ugaces  anni  trouble 
them  little.    Men  at  tiiis  age  think 
lees  of  death  than  youths  of  half 
their  years.     They  seem  to   look 
upon  tiie  midway  of  their  age  as  the 
crisis  of  a  disease,  and  that  when 
they  have  passed  this  bridge  they 
have  got  over  the  worst.    I  remem- 
ber, when  I  first  began  to  think 
serkmsly  of  the  fleeting  years,  ask- 
ing a  boisterous  pld  gentleman  if 


the  thought  of  his  narrowing  span 
ever  troubled  him.  I  can  reodl  our 
brief  colloquy  word  for  word. 

'  Ever  trouble  me!  not  in  the 
least ;  not  half  so  much  as  when  I 
was  your  aga' 

*  But,'  I  said, '  does  it  never  occnr 
to  you  that  your  time  is  getting 
Tory  short,  and  that  you' must  go 
some  day  soon  V 

'Not  at  all,'  he  said ;  'I  am  strong 
and  hearty,  and  I  feel  to  have  just  as 
good  a  prospect  of  life  as  ever  I  had. 
When  I  was  twenty  I  thought  I 
should  die  before  I  came  of  age. 
Now  I  am  sixty-three,  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  live  to  be  a 
hundred.' 

I  know  my  friend  well,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  hold  him  up  as  an 
awfol  example,  for  that  would  be  to 
mistake  his  case  altogether.  He  is 
not  a  man  hardened  in  sin,  but  a 
man  hardened  in  years.  He  has  got 
used  to  living,  and  thinks  he  will 
live  on  indefinitely  just  the  same,  as 
a  man  used  to  wealth  thinks  he  will 
always  have  turtle  and  champagne 
for  dinner.  I  don't  say  that  this  is  not 
a  comfortable  state  of  feeling  to  arrive 
at,  so  as  you  carry  with  you  a  pure 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience ;  but  I 
think  you  miss  the  lesson  which 
chasteneth  a  man  to  most  profit,  and 
teacheth  him  most  folly  the  philo- 
sophy of  life,  if  you  escape  over  the 
bridge  of  mid-Ufe  without  passing 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  serious  thoughts. 

Age  does  not  alone  blanch  the 
hair  and  wrinkle  the  cheek.  I  will 
not  say  it  hardens  the  heart,  but  it 
dulls  the  feelings  and  blunts  the 
sensibilities.  Neither  very  young 
nor  very  old  people  feel  the  loss  of 
friends  so  keenly  as  do  persons  of 
middle  aga  The  young  are  too 
buoyant  of  spirit  to  bo  deeply 
touched  by  grief:  the  old  have  stood 
by  many  graves.  At  thirty  you 
feel  the  loss  of  friends  and  com- 
panions keenly.  You  set  out  with 
them  on  the  journey,  full  of  strength, 
and  life,  and  hope;  and  now  &ey 
have  &llen  by  the  wayside,  one  by 
one, — those  you  loved  be«t  perhaps 
— and  you  are  alone  with  strangers. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  conld 
not  have  imagined  life  tolerable 
without  those  friends  of  your  heart ; 

B    2 
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but  what  have  you  done  when  they 
sank  beside  you  on  the  road,  but 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  said, 
'  Poor  fellow !'  dropping  a  single 
tear,  and  passing  on.  There  is  a 
bitter  but  profitable  reflection  in 
this.  A  man  of  great  mark,  much 
esteemed,  and  held  in  high  regard 
bjr  the  circle  in  which  he  moves, 
smks  into  an  untimely  grave.  Just 
for  the  moment  there  is  a  hush  among 
those  who  knew  him;  a  few  tears 
are  shed,  a  few  grave  looks  are 
interchanged;  but  to-morrow  brings 
di7  eyes  and  cheerfol  fiices,  and  his 
friends  eat  and  drink  and  make 
merry  before  the  week  is  out    The 

gersons  who  do  this  are  not  more 
eartless  than  the  rest  of  their  kind. 
It  is  a  filing  common  to  humanity. 
It  is  hard  to  grieve  enough.  Often 
and  often  I  have  caught  myself 
laughing  and  making  merry  when  I 
felt  that  I  had  yet  a  heavy  debt  of 
tears  to  pay  to  a  dead  friend.  So  it 
will  be  witii  you.  You  will  die,  and 
the  friends  who  now  '  grapple  you 
to  their  souls  with  hooks  of  steel ' 
will  be  gay  of  heart  with  the  next 
sun.  There  are  some  who  ridicule 
the  conventional  ensigns  of  grief, 
'the  trappings  and  the  suite  of 
woe.'  They  are  wrong.  It  is  the 
only  way  in  which  poor  weak 
humanity  can  give  permanence  to 
ite  sorrow.  Let  us  show  it  on  our 
hate,  if  we  cannot  in  our  hearte, 
that  we  are  grieving  for  a  friend. 
Let  crape  redeem  our  cold  stint  of 
tears.  I  hold  that  the  least  we  can 
do  for  a  friend  when  he  is  dead  is 
to  pay  all  honour  to  his  remains. 
When  he  is  aUve,  do  we  not  set  our 
house  in  order  to  receive  him ;  do  we 
not  place  the  choicest  viands  before 
him,  and  allot  him  our  best  room  ? 
Does  he  need  all  the  superfluities 
which  we  press  upon  hun?  No. 
But  we  are  lavish  in  our  attentions 
that  we  may  show  him  respect. 
And  shall  we  have  no  further  regard 
for  him  when  the  spirit  has  fled, 
and  his  clay — that  clay  which  we 
honoured  so  much  in  the  warmth 
of  Hfe— has  grown  cold?  Away 
with  your  hard  shopkeeping  maxims ! 
L^ve  me  to  pillow  the  head  of  my 
d^  friend  upon  the  softest  satin, 
and  furnish  his  last  house  with  be- 
coming state.    It  is  the  last  service 


I  can  render  him.  I  cannot  pay 
him  all  the  debt  of  grief  I  owe  him. 
Let  me  wring  my  purse-stringB  if  I 
cannot  wring  my  heart-strings. 

I  am  reminded  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's iigunctions  to  the  discursive 
preacher  at  Paul's  Cross.  '  To  your 
text,  Mr.  Dean— to  your  text !' 

Well,  my  text  is  'Turning  over 
a  new  leaf,'  and  I  am  coining  to  the 
point  in  my  own  way.  This  night 
when  the  last^  days  of  the  year  are 
ebbing  away,  a  fair  hand  playing 
with  my  dark  locks  has  discovered 
a  gray  hair— the  first  gray  hair!  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  thing— never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing!  At  my 
age:  I  could  not  believe  it 

It  was  laid  upon  a  band  of  black 
velvet  and  placed  before  me. 

I  can  resist  conviction  no  longer. 
There  it  hes,  blanched  and  white — 
white  as  the  driven  snow !  And  it  is 
my  hair.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  I  was  at  school,  wishing  I  were 
a  man.  And  now  to-day  I  am  gray, 
and  growing  old.  What  have  I 
done  in  all  this  time?  Have  I 
fulfilled  a  man's  mission  upon  earth 
— ^have  I  made  any  step  towards  it  ? 
Have  I  done  any  good  in  the  most 
infinitesimal  degree,  for  which  the 
world  is  wiser  or  better?  I  cannot 
answer  my  own  questions.  I  am 
dumb,  and  sitting  here  contem- 
plating that  white  hair,  with  the 
sense  that  another  year  is  gliding 
away,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  in  right 
good  earnest  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  I  have  made  the  resolution 
often  before,  but  never  under  the 
sense  of  obligation  which  now 
wei^s  upon  me.  I  remember  a 
certain '  Hogmanay '  night,  ten  years 
ago,  when  half  a  dozen  young  fel- 
lows sat  round  a  certain  hospitable 
fire,  which  has,  alas  I  been  quenched. 
We  were  not,  any  of  us,  in  good 
heart,  and  we  resolved  with  the  new 
year  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  It 
was  a  trifling  proceeding — httle 
better  than  sport  When  twelve 
o'clock  struck,  one  laid  down  his 

?ipe,  and  said,  '  From  this  moment 
give  up  smoking ;'  another  threw 
his  box  into  the  fire,  and  said,  'I 
will  snuff  no  more  *'  a  third  said, '  I 
forswear  billiards  henceforward;'  a 
fourth  resolved  to  master  the  Ger- 
man language     ^ore    that  day 
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twelve  monthB.  These  were  small 
leaves  to  torn  over ;  but  the  lesult 
was  not  nnimportoDi  These  vows 
made  in  ooocert,  at  the  midnight 
hoar  of  the  last  night  of  the  old 
year,  were  kept  for  twelve  months. 
The  smok^  and  the  snnffer  re- 
lapsed; but  the  hilliard-player 
broke  himself  of  a  passion  for  pky, 
and  was  a  richer  man  for  it  The 
aspiring  linguist  learnt  German  well 
eooogh  to  read  it,  and  has  been  a 
man  of  more  value  in  his  vocation 
ever  since.  Would  that  I  could 
meet  all  those  friends  again  on  the 
last  day  of  this  waning  year,  that  we 
might  resolve  anew,  and  on  a  broader 
pkui !  I  would  say  to  them,  '  Let 
U8l)egin  the  new  year  with  chnstened 
hearts,  and  with  a  resolve  to  shape 
ail  our  actions  by  the  rule  of 
Christian  charity;  let  us  measure 
ail  we  do  by  the  g^uge  of  truth,  for 
then,  whatever  be  the  result,  we 
shall  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  we  have  striven  to  walk 
in  the  right  path.'  But,  alas !  that 
same  company  will  never  meet  to- 
gether on  ear&  again. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  many  per- 
sons to  dance  the  old  year  out,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that 
ano&er  period  of  life  is  gone.  I 
hold  it  is  no  time  for  dancing  nor  for 
mirtii.  It  is  a  time  for  thought  and 
serious  reflection;  a  moment  to 
pause  and  gird  up  our  loins  for  a 
firesh  start  on  the  journey  of  life. 
The  time  m  peculiarly  favourable 
for  making  new  resolutions,  and  if 
they  are  solenmly  made  by  a  family, 
or  social  circle,  by  the  fireside,  as 
the  bells  ring  out  the  knell  of  the 
old  year,  ihey  are  more  likely  to  be 
remembered  and  kept  than  if  they 
were  made  at  a  lees  impressive  mo- 
ment. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  young  man 


began  to  feel  the  burden  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  family.  His  companions 
in  the  race  of  life  pitied  him,  and 
prophesied  that  he  would  never  get 
on,  with  60  large  a  fiunily  dragging 
upon  him.  The  young  man  him- 
self quailed  before  his  responsibility, 
and  almost  lost  heart,  for  he  hsul 
already  seven  children,  and  was 
little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
But  on  the  last  night  of  a  certain 
year  he  made  a  resolution.  He 
said,  'I  will  do  my  duty  by  my 
children ;  I  will  strain  every  nerve 
to  give  them  a  good  education  to 
fit  them  for  making  their  way  in  the 
world.* 

For  this  end  he  toiled  and  slaved, 
and  denied  himself;  and-  when  his 
friends  and  associates  saw  him  in 
rusty  clothes,  and  with  careworn 
looks,  plodding  on  year  after  year, 
getting  poorer  rather  than  richer, 
they  sighed  for  his  hard  lot,  through 
the  curse  of  a  large  family  that 
weighed  upon  him  and  crushed 
him. 

That  imagined  curse  became  a 
blessing.  That  man  is  now  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  happy,  con- 
tented, and  well  provided  for  by  his 
sons  and  daughters,  who,  through 
the  superior  education  they  received, 
are  now  occupying  positions  in  life 
which  may  almost  be  termed  bril- 
hant.    This  is  no  parable. 

I  have  preached  my  sermon,  and 
have  only  to  add  one  '  lastly '  to  my 
congregation.  Don't  dance  out  the 
old  year ;  don't  let  it  slip  away  amid 
mirth  and  thoughtlessness.  Seize 
the  moment  to  be  sober  and  thought- 
ful— to  make  good  resolutions  for 
the  future.  When  these  are  made, 
with  a  strong  heart,  and  a  firm  will, 
then  may  we  truly  wish  each  other 
a  Happy  New  Year. 

A.H. 
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SOCIETY  ON  ITS  FEET. 

OULD  Mr.  Frith  ever 
:  in  want  of  a  robject 
r  one  of  his  great 
laracter  picturea,  few 
enea  would  afford  him 
ore  opportnnities  for 
e  etadj  of  the  ya- 
sfieaof  bmnan  erpies- 
M  than  an  ordinar; 
ill-room.  Not  being 
iBtomists,  we  are  un- 
ile  to  acoonnt  for  the 
timate  comiection  bo 
reen  the  masclee  of  the 
ot  and  thoee  of  the 
ce ;  bnt  that  an  inti- 
ate  connection  doca 
iat  few  can  doabt  who 
■er  etndied  the  science 
dancing. 

Dancing,  like  paint- 
g,  has  Hb  Tarious 
scboolH.  iilrst,  at  least  in  point  of  eeniorit;,  conie«  the  pTe-Kaphaelile 
Bchool,  whoee  foHoweis  are  generally  of  more  sober  j'eais  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  danoera.  To  them  aptly  may  be  applied  the  German  epithet  of 
'  fixit-painting.'  In  the  same  manner  as  Mi.  Millais  elaborates  a  rose-leaf 
or  piece  of  pointrlaoe,  eo  do  tbey  with  intense  eomeetneea  finish  off  each 
indiridnal  step  of  a  quadrille.  The  pre-Baphaelite  is,  however,  seldom 
metwithbeyond  theconSnesofaqnadritleorLBOcer.  Sometimes  a  bolder 
spirit  than  nis  fellows  may  hazard  a  polka,  but  never  a  waltz  or  galop. 
Snch  delicate  machinery  ia  of  no  avail  anud  tlie  boisterous  waves  of  a 
'  sensation '  or  a '  bnilesqua' 

The  next— and  this  ia  a  very  numerona  class— are  what  may  be 'termed 
the  '  Bcuddets,'  who  are  always  ready  to  dance  anything,  and  rarely  think 
it  neceaeary  to  say  '  they  would  rather  not  dance  t^liia  time.'  When  invited 
by  the  a&ble  and  smiling  hostess,  the  scuddei,  although  a  graoeful 
ie  by  no  means  on  easy  dancer,  his  long,  flowing  steps  carrying  his  partner 
along  wiUi  marvellouB  rapidity,  which,  accompanied  by  tolerable  steering, 
will  often  earn  for  him  the  reputation,  at  least  among  his  own  intimate 
circle  of  friends,  of  that  ubiquitous  character, '  the  finest  waltzer  in  London.' 
A  third  class  let  ns  call  tbe  '  staggerers' — the  peets  of  the  ball-room.  A 
staggerer  can  generally  be  detected  :  even  before  commencing  a  dance 
there  is  a  peculiar  vague  and  uncertain  expression  about  ttie  eyes — a 
nervous  anxiety  aboat  commencing,  which  never  (oils  to  betray  him.  You 
see,  &om  the  moment  of  his  stuting,  that  be  is  a  doomed  man ;  his  un- 
fortunate partner,  perhaps  nnoonscious  of  the  fate  in  store  for  her,  ia 
gazing  another  way.  Could  she  but  eee  the  expression  of  the  staggerer's 
&ce,  WQ  feel  sure  she  would  paase  ere  taking  the  &tal  step.  We' will  sup- 
pose, however,  after  numerous  false  starte  they  are  at  last  off.  If,  luckily, 
the  comer  from  which  they  start  happens  to  be  entirely  free  from  danoera, 
they  may,  perhaps,  survive  the  first  half-dozen  steps  withont  a  collision; 
but  their  good  fortune  rarely  lasts  so  long — CM'tainiy  not  longer.  By  a 
kind  of  magnetic  attraction  the  staggerer  seems  to  bear  down  against  the 
first  approaching  couple,  and  then  commences  a  series  of  collisions  of  more 
or  lees  disastrous  effect ;  thenceforth  personal  identity  is  gone,  and  ha  be- 
comes a  mere  racquet-ball  tossed  about  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  until  at  last  he  seettts  to  have  just  sufficient  presence  of  mind  left  to 
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kad  biBbmieed  and  taoorated  partner 
to  a  50&,  when  ahe  ma;  congntnlate 
herself  an  having  at  laet  obtained 
a  haven  of  rest  B&w  the  peiilB  she 
has  ondergone. 

Bat  in  addition  to  these  thiee 
luge  diTiBious  there  ia  yet  one 
more,  thongh,  we  fear,  in  a  smaller 
imniOTtioQ— the  teaU;  good  dancer. 
In  tiim  the  Bpirit  of  dancing  is  not 
confined  to  the  mere  moTement  of 
tim  feet,  bat  eeems  to  pervade  his 
whole  body— not  onl;  his  toee  but 
evmy  limb  seems  brought  into  ao- 
ticai.  There  ia  a  spring  and  buoy- 
ancy in  his  style  which  may  even 
esdte  admiration  in  the  most  placid 
of  chaperons.  Though  an  excel' 
knt  steerar,  passing  easily  through 
the  most  intncata  paBsages,  he  never 
aippeaa  to  be  on  the '  look  ont'  A 
Und  of  instinct  seems  to  guide  him 


throngh  the  moet  oconplicated  mazee ; 
and  whether  it  be  the  quietest  of 
mazurkas  or  the  foGteat  of  galop, 
he  bears  his  partner  along  with 
equal  skill  and  grace. 

In  OUT  description  of  the  varioiis 
oImms  of  dancers  we  have  por- 
poaaly  abstained  fhim  including  the 
udicB,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  fewer 
peculiarities,  or,  at  least,  leas  oppor- 
tonity  of  showing  them.  They 
may  generally  be  divided  into  two 
daaaea — those  who  can,  and  those 
who  cannot  dance.  With  the  for* 
mer,  dancing  is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  all  amnseaieut&  With 
the  latter — but  no,  let  ns  recall  the 
days  of  our  childhood  and  copy- 
boolcB,  when  we  used  diligently  to 
write  that  most  amiable  of  procepls, 
'  Comparisons  are  odious.' 


CHEISTSIAS  AND  NEW  TEAE'S  DAT  IN  PARIS. 

T  vas  once  my  lot  to  spend  mj  Chriatiaas  Da;  in 

Paris,  awa;  &om  htn '!'!"•  &cee,  away  from  fai"'!*'^'' 

>  places,  and    that  much-loved   magnet  for   onr 

I  Eneliahman'B   eyes  and  coat-tails — a  Christmas 

coaIfii«. 

None  of  your  wood  Jiies  for  me— sacb  as  were 
burnt  in  my  white,  fluted,  china-looking  store, 
that  hiss,  sputter,  crackle,  and  mng,  but  thraw  out 
no  heat.  I  have  often  thought  thatwoodflresand 
coal  fires  were  admirable  examples  of  the  natiimal 
characteriatios  of  the  two  peoples.  How  quickly 
youi  wood  kindles  I  How  soon  he  is  a  flame:  in 
what  a  state  of  roar,  crackle,  fume,  and  fuss  he 

CMS  hie  brief  existance ;  what  volumes  of  smoke 
emits;  what  a  buoyant,  boisterous,  brilliant 
fellow  he  is  altogether,  and  how  soon  he  subades 
into  white  ashes  I  How  long  coal  takes  a  light- 
ing :  how  he  has  to  be  petted,  patted,  and  coaxed 
into  a  flame;  but  once  a-bliuse,  what  «  steady, 
genial,  glowing  beat  he  casts  around  him;  and 
what  a  long  time  that  heat  laste!  I  remember 
little  Jack  Shattersense  nsed  to  say  the  proper 
way  to  spell  Englishman  was  IngU'iBhmaa,  and 
that  they  were  so  called  &om  their  attachment 
to  the  chimney-corner. 

But,  as  I  said,  there  I  was  in  Paris ;  away  from 
my  old,  natural  Christmas  associations  of  holly, 
oystar-barrols,  white-topped  leads  of    chniche*, 
pautomimea,   laurels,    turkeys,    country  dances, 
foxes,  mistletoe,  snap-dragon,  amateur  theatricals, 
Devonshire  cream,  flirtation,  minoe-pies,  pianos, 
Btablee,  staircase-conversations,  snowballing,  and 
burnt  brandy.     I  sighed  as  I  thought  how  pleasantly  my  iriends  would 
pass  their  time— sighed  as  I  thought  of  those  two  quaint  old  gables  that  I 
coold  never  remember  seeing  for  the  first  time ;  the  roof  tops  familiar 
to  my  eyes  as  my  bther's  face,  and  tbe  two  httle  ends  of  white  cravat 
that  always  stuck  out  from  beneath  his  chin,  or  those  long-loved  cap- 
strings  of  my  mother's— Uie  strings  that,  years  ago  as  I  went  to  sleep 
in  her  lap,  I  used  to  curl  round  mf  fingers,  and  hold  as  a  material 
guarantee  that  Hannah  of  the  nursery  should  not  be  summoned  to  cany 
me  away. 

So  instead  of  being  among  my  old  Mends,  there  I  was  in  a  small  room, 
standing  on  a  fleecy,  furry  mg,  near  the  cheerless  store.  My  flo(nr  had 
no  carpet  to  cover  its  shiny,  sUppery,  bright,  bees-waxed  surface.  My 
sofa,  arm-chair,  and  indeed  the  fiumtute  generally,  was  elegant  and 
luxurious,  and  more  fitted  for  a  lady's  boudoir  than  a  man's  chamber ;  and 
there  was  the  ever-present  gold  pendule  on  the  mantel-piece,  which 
oocasionally  struck  t&e  half-boors  as  a  piece  of  distinction  from  the 
monotony  of  an  existence,  that  to  a  Prench  clock  must  have  been  distreeaing 
n  the  extreme. 

I  had  only  one  room,  one  whole  side  of  which  constituted  a  door, 
whioh  closed,  shnt  off  the  bed,  and  left  on  entire  and  perieot  sitting- 
room.  I  never  got  over  the  feeling  of  wonder  at  opening  the  whole  side  of 
my  room  at  once  with  k  small  handle ;  it  looked  as  if  it  were  a  preliminary 
effort  to  walking  aw^  secretly  with  a  floor  of  the  house. 
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CHRISTMAS  OK  TIIB  B0ULE7ABI)6. 

On  the  m(»mng  of  Ghnstmafl 
Eve,  I  tamed  ont  of  my  little  room 
and  took  a  stroll  upon  the  Boule- 
TBEds,  after  going  through  the  pre- 
paratoiy  ceremony  of  locking  my 
door,  uid  giving  the  key  to  the 
ooncj^rga  I  yerily  believe  that 
Erenchnien  invented  conderges,  and 
ooiic3«rges  invented  houses  in  flats, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  necessitating 
the  smiles  and  nods,  and  small  talk, 
which  form  the  countersigns  to  the 
deliveiy  of  the  key. 

'  Bo^jour,  madame,  voila  \k  clef!' 

'  Merci,  monsieur/  as  I  offered  her 
the  key. 

'  Merd,  madame,'  as  she  takes  it 

'  U  £ut  un  temps  superbe,  mon- 
sieur/ 

'  Tr^beau,  madame!' 

*  Bonjour,  monsieur  1'  as  I  descend 
the  stairs. 

'  BoDJour,  madame.'  I  lift  my 
hat — we  exchange  a  smile,  the  old 
lady  giving  infinitely  more  in  the 
way  (^  i»opitiation  than  she  takes. 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  speaking  of 
me  to  the  gar9on,  she  says:  'Ce 
monsieur  Ik  est  tr^-aimable!'  and 
not  only  says  it,  but  thinks  it,  be- 
cause I  always  linger  near  her  win- 
dow for  titiat  deliaous  interchange 
of  thought  and  sentiment  quoted 
abova  Singular  people !  If  lift- 
ing the  hat,  and  saying  bonjour, 
give  you  a  good  opinion  of  me,  then 
will  I  lift  my  hat  and  bonjour 
contmuaUy. 

Three  minutes'  walk  brought  me 
to  the  Boulevards — ^those  wonderful 
Boulevards  that  would  half  con- 
vince a  stranger  that  the  population 
of  Paris  is  composed  of  soldiers, 
waiters,  nurse-girls,  and  babies.  As 
I  walk  on  the  broad  asphalte  pave- 
ment, and  look  at  the  shops,  and  the 
leafless  trees,  I  sigh  as  I  think  of 
our  noble  Fleet  Street,  and  our 
gofjeeous  Strand,  and  confess  that 
wlme  Paris  is  a  city,  London  is  a 
mere  agglomeration  of  houses. 

AHl^njghthe  Parisians  think  but 
littie  of  Oiristmas,  and  reserve  the 
celebration  of  the  season  for  New 
Tear's  Day,  still  there  is  a  bustle  on 
the  Boulevards.  The  visitor  who 
only  knows  Paris  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  will  be  surprised  to  see 


that  on  each  side  at  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  nearest  the  ^tter,  small 
wooden  huts  are  bemg  erected. 
Me^  shells,  built  of  the  roughest 
boards — they  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  Boulevards.  Their  cons^c- 
tion  is  conducted  with  great  noise 
and  bustle,  hammering  of  nails, 
shouldering  of  planks,  consultations 
with  the  sergent-de-ville,  for  it  is 
impoesible  to  do  anything  in  Pans 
without  demanding  penmsaion  of 
an  individual  in  a  cocked-hat. 

The  erection  of  these  cockle-shells 
on  the  Boulevards  forms  the  dis- 
tinctive difference  of  Paris  at  Christ- 
mas to  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  'Whiftt,'  asks  the  inquiring 
English  visitor,  as  he  hears  the 
strife  of  hammers,  and  the  din  of 
tongues,  '  can  it  be  that,  the  town  is 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  that  the 
Emperor  is  ordering  the  erection 
of  these  huts  for  the  military;  or 
are  they  merely  temporary  accom- 
modation until  fresh  barracks  are 
built?'  and  he  tliinks  with  fond 
pride  of  his  own  Shomcliffe,  Alder- 
shott,  -and  Colchester,  and  the  su- 
perior strength  of  the  timber-archi- 
tecture there. 

The  builders  of  the  hute— those 
wood  masons,  who  are  very  indus- 
trious—go at  their  work  with  a 
savage  energy  for  sometimes  full 
five  minutes  together;  then  rest 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and 
contemplate  tiie  product  of  their 
toil  with  pride,  and  talk,  and  talk, 
and  talk,  and  talk.  Stimulated  to 
fresh  exertion  by  the  flow  of  con- 
versation, they  renew  their  efforts ; 
more  nails  are  driven,  another  plank 
is  added.  Hourra !  and  they  go  to 
the  caf6  and  order  a  choppe  of  beer, 
and  talk  to  the  gar9on,  and  confer 
with  him  as  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  wood-work  on  She  eye  of  the 
casual  spectator,  and  say:  'Eh! 
Ah!  Oufl    Hein!' 

These  little  tempoiaiy  shops  are 
for  the  sale  and  exhibition  of  the 
Etrennes-  and  great  is  the  excite- 
ment of  the  perambulating  Parisian 
population,  as  indeed  it  would  be  at 
anything — a  victory,  a  defeat,  the 
erection  of  a  new  wall,  the  pulling 
down  of  an  old  house,  a  bonne 
carrying  twins,  or  a  drum-m^r 
twirling  his  staffl    Nothing  comes 
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amiss  to  inTBterate  sight-seers  or 
flaneurs,  from  a  reyolution  to  a 
chiffonier. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  a  yule  log  is 
burnt,  as  with  us ;  and  among  the 
humbler  class  there  is  a  channing 
and  touching  observance.  When 
the  children  are  undressed,  and 
have  presented  their  soft,  round 
cheeks  to  papa  and  mamma,  they 
place  their  shoes  upon  the  hearth 
close  to  the  fire:  their  prayers 
said,  they  once  more  kiss  papa  and 
mamma,  and  go  to  bed.  During 
the  night,  an  angel,  or  a  Good 
Fairy,  is  presumed  to  come  down 
the  chimney  and  fill  the  little  shoes 
with  presents,  toys,  bonbons  and 
macaroons ;  and  sure  enough,  as  they 
rise  in  the  morning,  and- run  to  the 
fire-side,  the  tiny  shoes  are  filled 
with  sweetmeats.  Great  is  the 
children's  joy  as  each  bonbon  is 
brought  to  light;  loud  is  their 
laughter,  and,  to  foreign  ears,  extra- 
ordinary their  proficiency  in  French, 
as  the  smaller  ones  inquire  if  the 
good  things  were  placed  there  by  a 
&iry  or  by  an  angeL 

'  C'^tait  un  ange,'  smiles  papa. 

*  C'^tait  mamanl'  shout  the  little 
nasal  treble  voices. 

'  Mais,  maman,  elle  est  un  ange,' 
says  the  biggest  boy;  'n'est-ce  pas, 
papa?' 

And  n'esiroe  pas,  everybody  else  ? 
for  if  a  inother  is  not  the  providence 
or  good  fiadry  of  her  children,  who 
should  be? 

While  the  buche  de  noel  is  burning 
with  proper  state  and  ceremony,  a 
reveillon  is  held,  a  th^  is  prepared, 
and  a  fieunily  party  is  given.  Mcm- 
sieur,  the  husoand,  is  very  amiaUe 
to  his  wife's  relations ;  as  is  madame 
to  her  husband's— it  is  a  Christ- 
mas party  without  the  preliminary 
dinner. 

E^veillons  are  held  all  over  Paris, 
for  though  tiie  aspect  of  the  streets 
may  contradict  us,  there  are  still 
students  in  tlie  Quartier  Latin— as, 
despite  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, there  is  still  a  Quartier 
Latin.  Eugene,  Jules,  Alphonse, 
and  Hyppolite  meet  over  a  *  ponche.' 
They  are  somewhat  lugubrious  and 
dismal  in  their  jolUty,  for  they 
have  recently  taken  to  stick-up 
oollars,  and  to  what  they  suppose 


to  be  English  manners,  and  like  to 
preserve  an  unruffled  surface;  but 
at  a  later,  or  rather  at  an  ear- 
lier hour,  natural  vivacity  breaks 
through  afifocted  phlegm,  and  they 
are  noisy,  jolly,  unreasoning,  and 
agreeable. 

They  have  r^veillons,  too,  among 
the  people,  for  in  this  variable, 
political  climate,  the  humbler  daises 
alone  are  styled  the  people.  Jean- 
Marie  clinks  a  cup  of  hot  blue  wine 
with  Claude,  and  Jeanne-Maria  com- 
pares confidences  with  Olaudine ;  a 
considerable  quantiiy  of  tobacco  is 
consumed;  hard  tunes  deplored; 
the  continual  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  the  'equally  continual  'Que 
voulez-vous?'  oft  spoken,  more  blue 
wine  heated,  and  a  provincial  song 
about  the  smiling  land  that  they 
have  left  *labas,  with  a  Ta-ra-lfi^- 
ra-lon-ton-taine  chorus,  sung  so 
noisily,  and  so  effectively,  that  the 
black  eyes  of  the  women  are  gemmed 
with  tears;  and  the  men  knit  their 
brows,  and  begin  to  think  upon  their 
wrcmgB,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  work 
all  day  for  a  fiaw  sous. 

Those  who  spend  the  eve  of 
Christmas  out  of  doors,  spend  it  on 
the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Pas- 
si^^es;  but  in  Paris,  though  tiiiere 
may  be  a  number  of  people,  there 
never  is  a  mob.  In  England,  hardly 
a  himdred  folks  can  gather  together 
witlKvut  the  chance  of  a  fight  Here 
there  is  always  good-humour,  for- 
bearance, and  the  external  forms 
of  politeness  —  these  social  virtues 
being  all  beneath  the  grim  guard 
of  a  cocked-hatted  sergent-de-villa 

The  theatres  are  crowded  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  the  caf<6e  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  thronged  during 
tiie  Entr'actes.  About  half-past 
eleven,  the  salles  diBgotge  weir 
audiences,  the  caf<^  do  a  brisker 
business,  and  those  wonderful  beings, 
the  gar^ns,  move  about  with  a 
more  ubiquitous  rapidity,  '  Du  caf6 1 
du  soda !  Ungrog  du  vin !  un  grog 
du  cognac!  duvinchaud!  groseillel 
and  pallal,'  are  sounds  that  meet  the 
ear  on  every  side.  As  I  have  spelt 
pallal  phonetically,  I  may  as  well 
inform  my  reader  that  it  means 
pale  ale,  or  bitter  beer. 

It  is  curious  to  follow  the  crowds 
on  Christmas  Eve.    They  go  to  the 
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theatres,  the  conoert-TOoms,  the 
miuBic-hfJls,  the  gningaettes,  and 
the  dancing-Tooms,  and  then  to  hear 
High  Mass. 

High  Mass  at  midnight,  on  the 
eve  of  Chiistmas  Day !  The  Made- 
leine was  so  crowded  that  numbers 
of  people  were  tamed  back  by 
the  Smsses^  and  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  admission  at  St.  Boch. 
The  interior  of  the  chtirch  was 
crowded,  and  among  the  fnnale  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  there  was 
a  refreshing  absence  of  costume. 
The  ladies  who  were  seated  had 
evidently  come  to  hear  the  service, 
and  not  to  exhibit  their  toilettes; 
but  their  attention  must  have  been 
sadly  disturbed  by  the  continual 
stream  of  people,  entering,  as  it 
would  appear,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  looking  round,  and  going  out  at 
an  opix)site  door.  These  ill-man- 
nered folks  had  no  scruple,  but 
poshed  and  elbowed  their  way 
through  ranks  of  earnest  and  devout 
spectatora  Another  thing  offensive 
to  my  Gnglish  eyes,  was  that  the 
sergents^e-ville  were  their  hats. 
Surely,  in  a  church  the  policeman 
might  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
mere  civilian. 

But  these  annoyances  ftded  from 
my  feelings  as  my  eye  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  proportions  of  the 
edifice,  and  my  ear  drank  in  the 
service.  And  as  Ihe  rich  and  noble 
music  swelled  to  the  roof,  wreathed 
round  the  pillars  and  filled  up  the 
vast  area,  Ihat  man  would  have  been 
indeed  cold  and  unimpressionable 
who  had  not  remembered  how  grand 
and  solemn  was  the  anniversary  there 
celebrating. 

Chhistmas  Day 

was  clear,  sparkling,  and  not  cold. 
I  delivered  my  key  to  the  concierge 
with  my  accustomed  amiabili^, 
took  off  my  hat  with  my  usual 
grace,  and  prepared  for  a  long  walk. 
I  struck  from  the  Rue  Neuve  de 
Luxembourg,  on  to  the  Boulevards, 
and  traver^  the  whole  of  that 
wonderful  pavement.  The  Boule- 
vard des  Oapucinee,  stony,  white, 
and  new,  with  its  promise  of  a 
magnificent  Jockey  Club,  and  a  new 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  its  realiza- 
tion of  a  monster  palatial  hotel,  with 


corridors  divided  into  streets,  and 
its  postes  de  service  stationed  at  in- 
tervals, where  the  servants  send 
orders  to  the  kitchens,  stables,  and 
bureaux  by  electric  telegraph.  The 
Boidevard  des  Italiens,  witn  its  old 
Opera  House,  attainable  by  the  old 
Passage  de  TOp^ra,  with  its  many 
memories  of  Meyerbeer,  Scribe,  and 
the  infernal  attempt  of  Orsini,  the 
Boulevards  Montmartre,  Poissonidre, 
Bonne  Nouvelle,  to  the  fiimous  Porte 
St  Denis.  Past  the  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin to  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin, 
or  the  new  Boulevard  du  Prince 
Eugene,  as  far  as  the  Barri^re 
du  Trone.  Back  again  to  the 
Boulevart  du  Temple,  with  its 
recollections  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  by  the 
Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire, 
and  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais, 
where  the  vringed  figure  that  crests 
the  magnificent  colunm  of  the 
Bastille  shone  molten  in  the  clear 
sun  —  down  the  new  Boulevard 
Bourdon,  over  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz, 
by  the  side  of  the  river  into  the 
Quortier  Latin ;  then  into  the  Fau- 
bourg St  G^ermoin,  bock  again  over 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  so  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries — a  tolerably 
good  walk,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
met  several  military  schools  taking 
tiieir  promenade;  the  lads  talking 
with  a  volubility  and  gesticulation 
perfectly  national,  and  their  masters 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  maiority 
of  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  the 
only  sign  of  external  festivity  was 
a  troop  of  boys  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  playing  at '  La  Barbe ' 
— a  sort  of  calm  compromise  between 
the  English  games  of  'prisoner's- 
base,'  and  *  homey.' 

Paris  observes  Christmas  Day  as 
it  does  Sunday.  Many  of  the  shops 
are  closed;  and  the  bonnes  and  the 
soldiers  walk  about  with  an  air  of 
rest  rather  than  holiday.  It  is  a 
Dimanche  that  &lls  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  et  voil^  tout !  That  it 
is  Carnival  time,  you  are  reminded 
by  the  bills  of  all  the  places  of 
public  amusement,  and  by  the 
notices,  stuck  against  the  doors 
of  the  caf<6s  and  restaurants  that 
they  will  keep  open  all  the  night 
on  the  occasions  of  the  masked 
ball  at  the  Opera. 
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At  BIX  o'clock^  OE  on  other  days, 
Paris  tarns  out  to  dinner,  and  al- 
though this  leaving  home  to  dine  at 
a  r^taurant  may  seem  to  be  a 
strangely  undomestdc  proceeding,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  fiEunilJes 
dine  together.  Monsieur  Dupont 
does  not  visit  the  restaurateurs 
alone.  He  takes  with  him  Madame 
Dupont,  and  his  children,  Monsieur 
Auguste,  Octave,  Maximilien  Du- 
pont; and  Mademoiselle  Yictorine, 
Am6lie,  Therese  Dupont  The 
grandfather,  or  grandmother  of  the 
children  is  often  of  the  party,  and 
it  is  very  charming  to  watch  the 
attention  of  the  married  Duponts  to 
their  elderly  relative,  their  devotion 
to  their  offspring,  and  the  admirable 
behaviour  of  these  last-mentioned 
little  individuals,  their  quietude  of 
manner,  and  habitual  deference  to 
papa  and  maman.  The  whole  affair 
is,  in  feeling  and  spirit,  as  healthily 
domestic  as  the  excursion  of  a  me- 
chanic— when  the  husband  carries 
tiie  baby  proper,  the  wife  the  baby 
before  the  last,  and  the  eldest  boy 
the  basin  tied  in  a  handkerchief  that 
contains  the  cold  meat,  and  bread 
and  cheese.  It  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  Frenchmen  are  more 
regardless  of  home  ties  than  men  of 
other  natioDs— an  error  which  their 
own  novelists  and  romancers  have 
done  their  utmost  to  create  and  to 
foster.  The  prevailing  notion  of 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  in 
France  is  of  a  couple  totally  indif- 
ferent to  each  other— to  say  nothing 
worse — living  entirely  apart,  and 
when  meeting  in  society,  treating 
each  other  with  an  odd  sort  of  chill- 
ing ceremonious  politeness.  No- 
thing can  be  farther  from  the  fact. 
The  htt^rateurs  of  France  have 
foimd  it  convenient  to  represent  the 
manners  of  only  one  section  of 
society  in  Paris,  and  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  to  terrible  De  Balzac,  cockney 
Paul,  and  others,  that  France  owes 
the  evil  opinion  held  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  of  the  habits  and  morals 
of  their  compatriots. 

On  re-entering myjiotel,  I  found  my 
friend  Doctor  Shaw  waithig  for  me. 

'  Here  you  are,*  said  he.    *  Where 
shall  we  dine?' 

Now  this  was  a  question  easy  to 
answer  on  ordinary  occasions. 


'  This  is  Christmas  Day,'  Fsaid. 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  doctor.  '  ^ 
And  we  both  looked  at  each  other. 
The  £Etct  was,  that  both  the  doctor 

and  I  wanted  to  dine  h  la  Fran9aise, 
but  we  were  much  too  EngUsh, 
having  only  known  each  other  nine 
years,  to  mention  that  fiekct  without 
reserve. 

'  Ah !'  I  said, '  you  see—on  Christ- 
mas Day ' 

'  One  likes  to  have  a  Christmas 
dinner.' 

*  Just  so.  AVhcn  one  is  in 
Paris ' 

'  One  must  do  as  London  does — 
just  so.' 

There  is  no  lack  of  English  hotels 
in  Paris;  indeed,  since  the  Anglo- 
mania, now  prevalent  in  that  big 
bonbonniere  of  a  city,  many  res- 
taurants, French  as  the  time  of 
'Malbrook,'  have  broken  out  with 
*  British  Tavern,'  in  large  gold 
capitals ;  and,  notwithstanding  rail- 
ways, exhibitions,  and  the  mtente 
cordiale  produced  by  the  Crimean 
wars,  there  still  exists  a  strange 
misapprehension  as  to  the  appetites 
of  the  brave  eccentric  English. 
Foremost  among  these  superstitions 
is  the  notion,  that  to  a  man  we 
doat  on  mock-turtlesoup.  Nume- 
rous are  the  placards  which  inform 
the  travelhng  Briton  that  '  Mock- 
turtle  '  is  always  ready.  Offer  your 
English  mock-turtle  and  you  secure 
him,  think  the  traiteurs.  It  is  the 
only  soup  produced  by  his  brave  but 
benighted  chief  of  the  kitchen  1 

Shaw  and  I  dined  and  drank 
after  the  manner  of  our  forefistthers, 
and  I  trust  the  indigestion  and 
headache  which  we  suffered  next 
day  were  convincing  proo&  of  our 
patriotism. 

After  dinner,  as  we  sat  puffing 
our  cigars  at  the  open  window  that 
looked  on  to  the  bxilliant  street,  ho 
said  to  me — 

*  You  know  that  English  fiunily 
that  came  to  our  hotel  laki  week  ?' 

•Yes.' 

'  Their  servant  girl  is  laid  up  in 
bed  with  rheumatism,  ha!  ha!' 

'  Not  being  a  medical  man,  I  don't 
exactly  see  tbe  joke,'  I  said. 

'  Not  one  of  them  speaks  a  word 
of  Fr^ich,'  continued  Shaw. 

'  I  know,' 
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'  And  they'Te  had  a  French  doctor 
to  the  girl;'  and  Shaw  laughed 
again. 

'Well.' 

'  The  French  doctor  can't  speak 
a  word  of  English,  and  so  physician 
and  patient  confer  in  signs.  He 
doesn't  understand  the  girl's  symp- 
toms, and  he  is  hmiglmg  the  case 
coinpletely.' 

'  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to ' 

'  Wait  a  bit  Yon  know  Thoma- 
aine,  the  landlord's  daughter,  who 
says  ahe  can  speak  Ei^lish,  and 
can't  Well,  she  inten>ret8  for 
than.  She  only  knows  one  phrase, 
which  she  told  me  she  learnt  in 
LoDdon,  when  she  was  there  for  the 
Exhibition ;  it  is  a  question  which  she 
asks  the  patient  every  time  she  goes 
into  the  room.  Oan  you  guess  what 
it  is?' 

'Na' 

'  I  can't  help  laughing;  it  is  so 
Teiy  applicable  to  a  rheumatic  case. 
Thomasine  is  always  saying  to  her, 
"  How's  your  poor  feet  ?" ' 

We  sat  and  smoked  and  drank, 
and  drank  and  smoked,  till  we  got 
up  the  proper  Christmas  post- 
pnindial  feeling;  and  went  home  to 
the  smiling  concierge,  as  every  man 
should  on  Christmas  night  espe- 
cially, at  peace  with  ourselyes  and 
witii  goodwill  to  all  men. 

OHmSTXAB  AT  THE  THEATBES. 

English  folk  have  their  panto- 
mimes, Parisians  their  revues.  Of 
late  years  this  species  of  entertain- 
ment has  langnisned.  As  has  been 
well  pointed  out  in  'Figaro,'  the 
revue  is  no  longer  a  comic  summary 
of  the  events  of  the  year ;  dramatic 
writers  are  not  permitted  to  make 
capital  of  political  events.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  allude  to  a  com- 
merdal  panic  by  a  dirge  called  '  La 
Morte  de  Commerce,'  and  a  funeral 
prooeesion  of  all  the  trades  of  Fans. 
The  revue  is  now  simply  and  purely 
theatrical ;  and  the  various  dramatic 
events  of  the  year  are  burlesqued, 
imitations  of  popular  actors  given, 
some  well-fimranged  ballets  danced, 
pungentparodies  sung ;  and  nothing 
more.  Widely  different  was  it  when 
there  was  no  dramatic  censorship  in 
the  days  of  the  famous  La  Propri^t^ 
c'est  le  Vol  and  La  Foire  aux  Id^es. 


While  the  popularity  of  panto- 
mimes with  us  would  seem  to  in- 
crease every  year,  the  taste  for 
revues  has  so  much  declined  that 
few  theatres  now  attempt  tiiem. 

At  the  Palais  Eoyal,  'Les  Per- 
ruques '  was  so  heartily  disapproved 
of  that  in  a  few  nights  it  was  with- 
drawn. The  doctor  and  I  went  to 
see  it,  and  certainly  such  a  fomgo 
of  unamusing  absurdity  was  never 
witnessed.  The  onlv  revue  which 
stood  its  ground,  with  the  exception 
of  one  played  at  a  theatre  we  did 
not  visit,  was  '  Eh  1  Allez  done  Tur- 
lurette  I'  at  the  Yari^t^,  and  after 
the  first  act  that  was  very  poor. 
The  Prologue  or  Introduction  took 
place  at  the  house  of  a  literary 
lionne,  where  a  number  of  guests 
are  invited  to  hear  the  lionne  herself 
read  her  own  tragedy.  The  yeteran 
Anud  sang  and  acted  with  his  usual 
charm;  and  Dupuis,  one  of  the 
best  eccentric  actors  on  the  I^rench 
stage,  appeared  as  the  meek,  sub- 
dued husoand  of  the  brilliant  blue- 
stocking. The  company  is  seated, 
and  the  reading  is  begun :  the  hus- 
band's rapture  is  so  great  that  he 
expresses  it  in  the  some  manner  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  his  admiration  at  the 
leaders  in  the  '  Eatanswill  Gazette,' 
on  the  buff  job  of  appointing  a  new 
keeper  to  the  toll-gate — lus  eyes  close 
with  intense  appreciation,  the  guests 
depart  one  by  one ;  the  unconscious 
authoress  rolling  forth  her  periods 
with  such  abstracted  gusto  that  she 
is  unaware  of  the  defection  of  her 
audience.  Amal  makes  good  his 
retreat  by  crying '  Charmant '  as  he 
retires ;  and  finally  the  lady  is  left 
declaiming  to  one  solitary  auditor — 
her  unconscious  husband.  The  cur- 
tain flEdls  on  her  as  she  continues  to 
pour  forth  tragic  verse;  and  the 
sleeping  Dupuis  is  left  close  to  tho 
footlights,  from  which  he  is  soon 
hidden  by  a  property  cloud,  which 
bears  upon  its  anything  but  undu- 
lating surfiEice  the  words,  '  C'est  une 
revel' 

The  first  act  reproduced  a  piece 
called  '  La  Heine  de  Crinoline,'  and 
at  the  same  time  carried  out  the 
lionne  idea  of  feminine  domination 
and  masculine  submission.  The 
ladies  are  the  ruling  and  moving 
powers  in  the  state.     Ladies  are 
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lawyers,  ladies  are  soldiers,  saOors, 
and  drum-majors.  A  corps  of  awk- 
-waxd  female  conscripts,  are  drilled 
by  a  lady-serjeant,  who  gives  an  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  the  military 
brusquerie  of  a  vielle  moustache. 
The  queen  has  left  her  court  to 
fight  her  country's  foes.  The  king, 
personated  by  Dupuis,  remaining 
behind  to  weep  and  mourn  her 
absence.  Amid  a  grand  flourish 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  the  female 
warriors  return ;  and  the  king,  who 
has  reason  to  fear  his  dread  queen 
and  master's  presence,  is  agitated 
and  confused.  '  Loveliest,  you  are 
pale!'  exclaims  the  anxious  queen. 
"Tis— 'tis  nothing ;  a  passing  indis- 
position—  not  more.'  Then  con- 
temptuously remarks  an  old  soldier, 
full  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  saucy 
eyes  ami  a  brilliant  complexion, 
'  Les  honunes,  ils  sont  toujours 
pale!'  and  so  the  scene  proceeds. 
The  rest  of  the  revue  was  purely 
theatrical  —  the  second  act  treat- 
ing of  the  removal  of  the  theatres, 
from  the  Boulevards  to  the  Place 
du  Gh&telet;  the  spectres  of  suc- 
cessful melodramas  holding  a  mid- 
night meeting,  and  talking  greater 
rubbish  than  could  be  supposed  to 
be  uttered  by  even  melodramatic 
ghosts.  In  the  third  act  the  cha- 
racters of  the  £Gunous  Bothomago 
are  found  fishing  on  the  river  in 
their  dramatic  costume,  and  when 
asked  by  their  irate  director  the 
reason  of  their  conduct,  they  reply 
that  it  was  his  orders  that  they 
should  all  meet  in  costume  sur  la 
scene  (sur  la  Seine) — as  bad  a  pun, 
perhaps,  as  was  ever  perpetrated. 
The  piece  concluded  with  some 
imitations  of  the  most  popular 
actors,  Lafont,  Lesueur,  Landrol, 
Melinguo,  Brindeau,  Bouffi^,  CJhilly, 
Amal,  Dupuis,  and  others ;  and  the 
curtain  fell  on  a  fairy  scene  with  a 
fountain  of  real  water ;  a  number  of 
the  corps  de  ballet,  dressed  as  Pom- 
piers, supplying  the  fountain  with 
fire  buckets.  Sad  silliness,  sham 
fun,  and  make-believe  wit,  utterly 
unworthy  of  French  writers  and 
French  actors. 

NEW  year's  day. 

Of  all  days  in  the  year,  Parisians 
think  most  of  New  Year's  Day — 


possibly  because  it  is  new.    L'an 
est  mort    Vive  l'an ! 

This  first  day  is  essentially  a  day 
of  costume — a  day  for  brilliant 
bonnets,  glossy  hsAa,  varnished 
boots,  periiime  and  cosmetique. 
Dressed,  brushed,  died,  waxed,  and 
gloved,  Monsieur  first  pays  his 
service  to  the  Emperor.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  Tuileries  is  a  great 
sight,  and  philosophical  must  be 
that  civilian  who  does  not  feel  him- 
self utterly  crushed  and  humiliated 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gor- 
geous uniforms  around  him.  The 
white  stone  buildings  of  the  Hue 
de  Bivoli  form  the  iMickground  for  a 
military  tailor's  Paradiee.  And  how 
happy  are  the  militaiies  inside  the 
uniK)rm&  How  they  feel  that  tiiey 
are  the  show,  that  the  world  is 
looking  at  them,  and  that  the  occa- 
sion is  their  own.  How  compla- 
cently tiiey  sport  their  medals,  and 
what  a  quantity  they  carry  of  those 
certificates  of  valour.  The  corpu- 
lent old  gentleman  in  a  cocked  hat, 
now  waddling  across  the  road, 
carries  an  enormous  weight  of  metal. 
First  there  is  his  gorget^that  queer 
bit  of  brass  that  reminds  one  of  the 
labels  round  the  necks  of  bottles, 
still  found  in  some  old  country 
houses,  on  which  the  word  port  or 
sherry  is  engraved.  Then  there 
is  his  sword,  which  is  pendent  from 
a  wonderful  complication  of  straps 
and  buckles;  and  as  for  medals, 
the  man  must  have  fought  vic- 
toriously in  every  battle  since  Phar- 
salia.  Yet  he  is  modest,  though 
he  wears  large  scarlet  trousers,  and 
sucks  a  bad  cigar  with  the  hen-, 
homie  of  a  bourgeois. 

A  French  soldier  is  happier  in 
scarlet  trousers  than  in  those  of 
any  other  colour.  In  black,  blue, 
green,  or  grey,  he  may  exist;  in 
scarlet  he  fives. 

More  costumes  tramp  and  glitter  ^ 
by;  soldiers,  soldiers  and  soldiers; 
then,  for  variety,  some  officers  of 
the  Marine;  soldiers  again.  Bus- 
sians,  haughty,  elegant,  and  furred  ; 
magnificent  Circassians,  men  whoso 
bearing  indicates  their  habit  of 
looking  down  upon  the  world  from 
mountein  tops;  and  more  cocked 
hats,  swords,  and  scarlet  trousers. 
Look  on,  Parisians,  and  admire,  for 
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ytmr  army  deserres  it  at  your  eyes. 
It  is  for  this  they  gtcnmed  Alma, 
foagfat  Inkermann,  flooded  Sol- 
fenno,  and  pocketed  Pekin.  Vive 
la  Fnmoe!  Vive  le  Tricolor,  and 
YiTe  la  Gloive  i 

On  ozdinaiy  days  only  so  many 
beggars  aie  allowed  to  solicit  alms, 
and  they  hold  a  permission  from 
the  policeL  On  New  Tear's  Day 
there  is  free  trade  in  mendicancy, 
sod  ai  every  tenth  step  you  hear  a 
beggar;  bat  they  are  never  obsti- 
nately impcvtonate  as  English 
b^ggacB  are.  Many  of  them  bring 
out  an  old  organ,  that  can  sound 
only  six  notes,  and  turn  the  handle 
as  they  chant  a  dismal  song,  and 
the  si^t  is  touching  to  the  stranger 
— tiie  xesident,  who  knows  that 
these  uBefid  properties  are  safely 
stored,  to  be  brought  out  once  a 
year,  is  not  moved  by  the  sight 
They  aie  a  singular  race,  the  beg- 
gars of  Pans,  and  would  make  an 
interesting  study.  One  girl,  of  about 
twelye  years  of  age,  asked  alms  of 
me  in  French,  English,  German,  and 
Italian.  I  discovered  that  in  the 
last  three  languages  she  could  only 
ask  ahns,  Ihat  she  had  a  quick  eye 
for  a  foreign  &ce,  and  seldom  beg- 
ged of  her  compa^ots. 

Among  the  huts  that  dot  the 
Boulevards,  there  is  the  usual  crowd 
hustling  each  other  with  imdisturb- 
able  good  humour.  There  are  toys 
to  more  than  realize  the  maddest 
&ncie8  of  imaginative  childhood. 
Gigaires  a  la  musique,  serpents  a  la 
muaique,  and  some  wonderful  Kttle 
figures,  three  inches  high,  that 
'dfmce  themselves,'  if  placed  on  a 
piano,  play  the  instrument,  or  thrum 
upon  a  table ;  and  they  derive  a  mo- 
tive power  from  the  mere  vibration. 
There  is  a  toy  in  which  the  figures 
are  boxing,  and  the  more  you  shake 
them  the  harder  they  box.  There 
are  rabbits  aflfected  by  every  feeling 
and  motion  of  which  humanity  is 
capabla  Eabbits  making  love, 
rabbits  jealous,  rabbits  billmg  and 
cooing  in  honeymoon  bliss,  rabbits 
getting  veiy  tipsy,  rabbits  quarrel- 
ling, rabbits  fighting  duels,  and 
rsibbits  borne  away  killed  and 
wounded  after  a  mortal  encounter. 
Not  only  are  rabbits  depicted  suffer- 
ing all  the  inconveniences  of  an 


artificial  civilisation,  but  frogs  are 
also  shown  loving,  fighting,  drink- 
ing, dying,  and  the  rest. 

Human  nature  is  mimicked  every- 
where with  a  strangely  weird  and 
terrible  fidelity.  The  dolls  are 
wonderful.  Dolls  dressed'a  la  Pom- 
padour, with  blue  satin  hoods  and 
spectacles,  and  an  expression  of 
face  that  says  plainly,  '  I  am  a  doll- 
grandmother.'  Dolls  seated  on 
thrones,  a  '  gorgeous  canopy  *  above 
their  heads,  and  a  mien  of  perfect 
miyesty  upon  their  waxen  orows. 
Then  there  are  dolls  in  xmeasy  cir- 
cumstances— dolls  that,  to  use  the 
term  by  which  the  French  politely 
imply  poverty,  'are  not  happy.* 
There  is  a  bnlliantly-complexioned 
young  fellow  in  a  blouse— a  he-doll 
of  the  people— asking  a  young  wo- 
man of  the  people,  in  a  head-dress 
like  an  exaggerated  extinguisher 
or  ornamented  foors-cap,  to  dance 
with  him.  From  the  limpid  look 
of  her  eyes  we  know  that  she  will 
answer  '  Oui,'  and  smile  and  curtsy 
graciously.  Close  by  is  a  Breton 
doll,  a  sturdy  fellow,  with  a  rough 
outside  but  a  warm  heart  within, 
his  musette  in  his  hand.  The 
group  was  so  perfect  that  I  turned 
away,  or  I  should  have  doubtless 
heard  the  Breton  strike  up  the 
zing-zing  of  the  musette,  and  seen 
the  young  couple  foot  it  to  the 
music,  as  only  French  folks,  in- 
toxicated with  sugared  water  and 
gooseberry  syrup,  can  foot  it. 

How  happy  must  these  dolls  make 
their  fortunate  possessors,  and  how 
happy  must  be  the  Httle  darling 
whose  grandpapa,  that  worthy  old 
bourgeois,  has  just  presented  her 
with  a  New- Year's  gift ! 

The  tastes  of  children  are  alike 
all  over  the  world.  Girls  love 
something  to  pet,  love,  and  fondle, 
comb,  wash,  above  all,  dress,  and— 
crowning  glory  and  power  of  mother- 
hood— put  to  bed.  Boys  prefer  an 
article  with  which  they  can  do  mis- 
chief—a sword,  a  gun,  or  a  cannon 
— they  like  destruction — anything 
that  smokes  or  smells  like  gun- 
powder. As  a  young  friend  of 
mine  observed  upon  a  5  th  of  Novem- 
ber, '  If  fireworks  are  so  nice,  what 
must  a  battle  be  ?' 

Le  jour  de  I'an !     Glorious  sound 
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to  the  million  roimd-faced,  black- 
eyed  little  children  of  France. 
Olorione  day  when  they  receive  a 
compliment  &om  papa  and  nrnmnifi, 
BoauteouB  day  of  dutribation  from 
Christmas  trees;  when  there  is  affec- 
tionate contention  and  loving  Btmg- 
gles  as  to  who  shall  fint  rush 
into  the  chamber  of  papa  and 
mamma  to  greet  them  with  the 
first  word,  the  first  kiss,  and  the 
first  embrace.  Happy  auniver- 
sar;  for  all,  rich,  poor,  high  and 
low,  from  U)e  well'bred  child,  se- 
clnded  from  the  world  in  the  Fan- 
bom^  SL  Germain,  to  the  shoeless 
gamin  who  starts  at  the  glimpse  of 
a  cocked-hat  in  the  distance!  Day 
when  the  domestic  affections,  dimmed 
and  blurred  by  constant  contact 
with  a  hard  mateiial  world,  are  re- 
kindled and  rearn'matcd  bj  the 
sight  of  joyous  little  &cea  that 
Tmile  the  ezpreesion  of  those  whom 
inclination,  iate,  and  futh,  have 
ttuited  iirevocably.  Day  that  to 
mondenr  and  madame  bringa  back 


the  memory  of  the  brilliant  blTiBh 
of  their  happy  honeymoon;  of  those 
strongly-knit  hcane  ties  flashed 
from  the  eyes  of  loving,  lovely  chil- 
dren, intoned  in  the  sonnd  of  their 
sweet  voices,  and  mellowed  in  tbeir 
merry  and  innocent  caresses. 
Bearded  husband,  strong-limbed  and 
detennined;  el^ant  wife,  sprightly, 
n^ve,  and  chamting;  brown-faced 
bonne  from  Alsace,  with  ruddy 
cheeks  and  comfortable  cap,  cheery 
bonne,  who  carries  the  baby ;  little 
mousienr  and  smaller  mademoiselle, 
leaping  and  ihsking  with  delight — 
all  are  made  hap|)y  as  that  central 
sun  of  the  dom^c  universe,  mam- 
ma, distribntea  to  her  darlings  the 
giits  of  the  New  Vear.  People  of 
France,  warlike,  volatile,  and  gifted, 
what  haughty  and  supeioilionB 
stranger,  basking  in  the  sight  of 
yonr  snug  homes  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  could  deny  that  you  are 
an  afiectionate,  domestic,  and  home- 
loving  people? 

T.  W.  R. 
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CHBISTMAS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

'  Through  varied  cUmeSk  o'er  nuuiy  a  i^ato  and  steep, 
Doth  EDgland's  vast  colonial  empire  sweep; 
See  Canada,  which  Boreal  blasts  assail; 
Ceylou  oft  parched  with  Equinoctial  gale ; 
Forests,  and  gold,  and  ami,  Columbia's  pride, 
While  tea>planis  clothe  the  Assam  mountain's  ride. 
The  stralu  where  Sincapore  the  trade  divides 
Between  two  worlds,  and  queens  it  o'er  the  tides 
or  Indian  and  Fsdfic  Oceans  vast ; 
The  boundless  scenes  of  many  a  triumph  past ; 
And  where  the  Austral  heats  rich  fruits  beget ; — 
A  dlvene  reaUn  whereon  the  sun  doth  never  set.' 


DIL  JOHNSON  defines  the  word 
colony  as  'a  body  of  people 
diawn  frc^  the  motheiKxnmtry  to 
inbabit  some  distant  place ' — a  very 
short  definition,  and  not  one  which 
is  abeolxitely  exhaustive.  The  French 
Protestants,  for  instance,  who  settled 
in  the  United  Provinces  and  in 
Spttalfields,  come  exactly  ni^der  this 
definition  of  a  colony,  and  yet  were 
not,  in  £Eu;t,  colonies.  The  true  and 
fall  meaning  is — a  body  of  men  who 
go  to  some  oatlying  possession  pre- 
viously taken  by  the  mother-comi- 
try  by  discovery  or  conqaest,  and  in 
modem  tim^  fostered  and  governed 
imtil  sufficiently  grown  to  establish 
a  kind  of  local  government,  subject 
to  the  imperial  government  and 
under  its  protectorata 

The  colonies  of  Greece  usually 
formed,  at  each  exodus,  a  hew  state, 
in  most  respects  independent  of  the 
parent  one,  and  subject  entirely  to 
local  and  separate  government,  but 
still  keeping  up  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  descent,  language,  and 
customs  would  continue.  Perhaps 
the  relations  kept  up  on  a  national 
scale  between  the  daughter  state, 
and  that  firom  which  it  sprung, 
might  find  somewhat  of  analogy  or 
illustration  in  the  connection,  ex- 
emplified individually  and  socially, 
which  subsisted  between  palron  and 
client  in  the  palmiest  days  of  ancient 
Home. 

For  a  Greek  colony  to  make  war 
upon  its  parent  state  was  accounted 
a  sort  of  parricide,  or  rather  matri- 
cida  Hellas  was  wherever  Greeks 
were,  just  as  to-day  EngUmd  is 
wherever  waves  its  fiag.  Thus  was 
Asia  Minor,  and  thus  were  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grfeda  colonised. 
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As  in  ancient  times,  no  people 
colonised  so  widely,  so  substantially, 
and  so  systematically  as  the  Romans, 
so,  in  modern  times,  no  nation  has 
colonised  so  extensively  as  our  own. 
Other  European  nations  have  a  long 
list  of  colonies ;  but  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  small  in  territorial  extent, 
only  tnat  of  late  years  France  has 
conquered  and  colonised  Algeria, 
and  is  now  in  process  of  subduing  a 
part  of  Cochin  China  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca.  The  subjects  and 
colonists  of  that  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets  must  naturally 
enough  pass  that  festival  which  wo 
have  just  celebrated,  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance  which  dif- 
ference of  latitude  or  longitude,  and 
therefore  difference  of  climate  and 
products,  necessitates. 

We  hail  Christmas,  or  used  to  do 
— ^for  an  old-&shioned  Christmas  is 
now  rare— beneath  a  pale-blue  sky, 
and  a  crisp  and  dry  and  frosty  air; 
the  green  foliage  of  the  summer 
trees  lost,  it  is  true,  but  abundantly 
supphed  by  the  hoary  fancies  of 
Jack  Frost ;  the  bells  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  pealing  out  in  jovial 
tones,  and  announcing,  in  almost 
articulate  voice, '  Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  towards  men/  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  the  first  instalment 
of  their  song  appears  far  from  being 
realized ;  but  m  England,  and  with 
Englishmen,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  mis&ke  about  the 
second. 

There  are  somewhere  about  thirty- 
two  colonies  of  England  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  globe,  and  therefore  our 
readers  will  pardon  us  for  reheving 
their  anxiety  at  the  outset  by  saying 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  describe 
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so  many  different  Christmas  dinners, 
but  merely  two  or  three,  with  a 
short  description  of  their  sorround'- 
ings, 

Tasmania,  an  island  nearly  as 
large  as  Ireland,  situated  southward 
from  Australia,  possesses,  according 
to  some  persons  well  qualified  to 
speak  of  it,  one  of  the  finest  climates 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  winter  not 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  south  of 
France,  a  sununer  not  hotter  than 
that  of  London,  and  not  so  close 
and  dusty ;  a  spring  equalling  that 
of  Montpelier,  and  an  autumn  like 
that  of  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  The  temperature  is  not 
marked  by  extremes  of  heat  or  cold ; 
it  is  free  from  marsh  miasmata, 
neither  remittent  nor  intermittent 
fevers  occur ;  the  cool  nights  of  the 
smnmer  prevent  the  heat  of  the  day 
from  being  relaxing,  and  the  cold  of 
winter  is  not  such  as  to  prevent 
agricultural  and  outdoor  operations 
being  carried  on.  Here  are,  through- 
out the  colony,  homes  marked  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  English 
house.  The  small,  thatched,  hut- 
like house,  built  of  slabs,  and  covered 
to  the  roof-tree  with  geraniums. 
The  dairy  farm-house,  with  its  vines 
and  trained  flowers;  the  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  leaves  of 
English  forest-trees,  planted  with  a 
careful  hand  all  round  the  house,  to 
remind  the  settler,  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  of  his  old  home  sixteen 
thousand  miles  away ;  and  the  hand- 
some and  solid  stcme-built  mansions, 
overshadowed  by  the  oaks  of  Old 
England,  with  their  wide  domains  of 
cultivated  paddocks  and  green  pas- 
tures, their  hedgerows  of  hawthorn 
and^  sweet-briar,  or  in  some  cases  of 
fuchsias  six  feet  high ;  their  orchards 
of  tall  pear-trees  and  apples;  their 
haystacks,  corn-ricks,  barns,  wool- 
sheds,  and  outhouses  larger  than  the 
mansions  themselves. 

Every  house  has  its  garden,  in 
which  the  flowers  most  carefully 
tended  are  those  of  home—the  simple 
flowers  of  our  childhood,  primroses 
and  cowslips,  pansies  and  daisies; 
while  the  sweet  little  violet  blooms 
under  hedges  of  ever-flowering  gera- 
niums ten  feet  high.  We  quote  a  short 
and  Uvely  account  of  a  Christmas  here 
from  the  pen  of  a  forty  years'  resi- 


dent:— ^'The  EngUsh  reader  must 
picture  to  himself  a  Christmas  Day 
passed  amidst  the  scenes  of  summer ; 
a  population  turning  out  on  New 
Year's  Day  to  play  at  cricket,  or  to 
make  pleasure  excursions  on  the 
water;  and  an  exhibition  of  fruits 
and  flowers  in  December.  We  are 
the  antipodes  of  home:  the  aist  of 
December  is  the  longest  day;  the 
thermometer  frequently  stands,  at 
Christmas,  at  70"  in  the  parlour. 
Now  the  citizen  chooses  the  shady 
side  of  the  street,  or  indoors  throws 
up  the  window  and  lets  down  the 
blind.  Beyond  the  precincts  of 
town,  the  country  is  one  vast  ex- 
panse of  verdure:  the  tall  com 
waving  in  the  gentle  smnmer  breeze, 
while  haymaking  is  going  on,  or 
some  early  crop  courts,  by  its  yellow 
tints,  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  In 
the  garden  one  is  pleased  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  tempted 
by  luscious  fruit.  The  &rmer  flmgs 
himself  on  his  back  on  the  lawn, 
and  with  merry  child-faces  around 
him,  eats  strawberries  and  cream  to 
a  delicious  extent  In  our  ever- 
green forests,  the  cattle  begin  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  under 
whose  grateful  shade,  in  some  cool 
brook,  the  boys  are  wont  to  bathe. 
Parroqucts,  in  green  and  gold,  flash 
pafit  with  their  brilliant  colours; 
the  birds  are  merrily  singing,  and 
the  locust  makes  his  summer  life 
one  ceaseless  song.  No  fire  can  be 
borne  save  in  the  kitchen;  doors 
and  windows  are  thrown  open; 
flowers  and  evergreens  grace  the 
dining-rooms  for  lack  of  the  tra- 
ditional holly;  but  the  roast  beef 
and  plum  pudding  of  Old  England 
retain  their  place  of  honour  on  the 
fiBstive  board.  At  that  board  the 
colonist,  mindful  of  the  custom  of 
fotherland,  unites  his  family,  and 
after  service  in  the  neighbouring 
church,  entertains  his  friends  with 
grace  and  no  stinted  hospitality. 
And  if  Christmas  does  not  come  to 
him  with  the  old  associations  of  his 
youth — ^with  its  wind  in  gusts  howl- 
ing through  leafless  trees  or  fast- 
fiEilling  snow ;  if  scene  and  clime  and 
season  invest  the  festival  with  a 
different  aspect  to  that  &miliar  to 
the  Englishman  at  home,  he  is  not 
the  less  happy ;  nor  is  he  saddened 
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hj  the  lefleetkni  that  his  iMighbonr 
is  too  x)oor  to  enjoy  with  Mm  the 
good  things  of  the  season,  with  its 
hotiday  and  feasting;  for  it  isChrist- 
BMB  tp   every  man,  woman>  and 
chiM  in  Tasmania,  and  there  are 
none  so  poor  that  they  cannot  have 
in  abondanoe  the  inuuemonal  fiue ; 
and  on  all  sides  is  heard  the  old 
English  greetiDg,  "  A  merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  happy  New  Tear."    As 
the  daughters  of  the  Pharaohs,  who 
in  the  marble  palaces  and  gilded 
halls   of   tiieir    foreign   husbands 
sighed  for  a  draught  of  the  waters 
i)i  the  f«cred  Nile,  so  do  the  dangh- 
tecs  of  Tasmania,  under  the  burning 
suns  of  India,  though  they  possess 
all  the   rich  fimits   and  goi^geous 
fioweis  of  the  tropics,  and  liye  in 
palaces,  yet  si^  for  the  delidous 
ctimate  of  theur  own  loved  hcnne, 
and  pie£er  the  scent  of  the  simple 
rnimnai.  to  the  mostnoblc  rhododen- 
dron of  the  Sikldm  Himalaya.' 

The  Ausbalian  colonies  generally 
have,  if  not  quite,  very  nearly  the 
advantoges  of  Tasmania.  Here,  also, 
natore  is  prodigal  of  her  gifbs,  Ihe 
forests  abounding  in  beautiful  trees, 
and  thronged  with  birds  of  the 
gayest  plumage  —  the  AustraUan 
mocJdng-lHrd,  called  by  the  oolomsts 
the  laughing  jackass,  is  a  species  of 
woodpecker.  The  following  curious 
account  is  given  of  its  vocal  perform- 
ances. His  chant,  frequently  kept  up 
for  a  lengthened  period,  is  the  most 
laughter-prov<Mng  of  sounds.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  hear  with  a 
grave  face  the  jocularities  of  this 
feathered  jester.  He  commences 
with  a  low,  cackling  sound,  gradually 
growing  louder,  like  a  hen  in  a  foss. 
Then  suddenly  changing  his  note, 
he  so  closely  imitates  Punch's 
trampet,  that  you. would  almost 
swear  that  it  was  the  jolly '  roo-too- 
too '  of  that  old  fEivourite  that  you 
heard.  Next  comes  the  prolonged 
bn^  of  an  ass,  followed  by  an  almost 
aiticalate  exclamation,  which  might 
v^ry  well  be  translated, '  Oh !  what 
a  guyT  and  the  whole  winds  up 
wiQi  a  suppressed  chuckle,  ending 
with  an  uproarious  burst  of  laughter, 
which  is  joined  in  by  a  dozen  others 
hitherto  olent. 

A  writer  on  the  Australian  colo- 
nies would  give  us  an  extraordinary 


idea  of  the  size  of  men  there,  for 
describing  the  emu,  a  bird  very  like 
an  ostrich,  he  says: — 'This  Inrd 
often  stands  nearly  as  high  as  a 
man,  varying  from  five  to  seven  feet* 
The  emu,  however,  in  its  great  and 
increasiDg  rarity,  is  feet  becoming 
'  simillima  nigroque  cygno.' 

These  adjuncts  following,  do  not, 
however,  promise  any  increase  of 
comfort  to  the  Australian  settler. 
Snakes  and  lizards  are  numerous, 
and  the  deaf  adder,  a  disgusting  and 
dangerous  creature,  guanas,  a  kind 
of  lizard  four  feet  in  length.  Frogs 
are  numerous,  and  sometimes  intrude 
into  the  settler's  dwelling.  Scorpions, 
centipedes,  and  other  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  reptile  thbe,  are  also 
sufficiently,  and  more  than  suffi- 
ciently, numerous.  Snakes,  espe- 
cially, app^  to  exist  in  incon- 
ceivable variety,  for  there  are  snakes 
of  the  following  variety  of  name — 
black,  brown,  diamond,  ringed,  hazel, 
whip,  and  many  others.  The  black 
snake,  when  broiled  on  the  fire,  has 
the  very  good  gastrcmomic  quality 
of  beoGming  white  as  an  eel  and 
tender  as  a  chicken. 

These  are  the  reptile  torments, 
but  the  insects  are  really  the  greatest 
nuisance,  on  acoo\mt  of  their  more 
constant  presence,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  guarding  against  them. 
A  colomst  says:  'The  mosquitoes 
and  flies  constitute,  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  an  intolerable 
nuisance :  these  detestable  items  of 
entomology  are  a  perfect  tonnent 
to  the  setrtler,  leaving  him  no  peace, 
either  by  day  or  night;  the  mos- 
quitoes ruthlessly  exact  their  tribute 
of  blood  &om  beneath  his  irritated 
and  tortured  skin.  Fortunately,  it 
is  chiefly  to  new  comers  that  the 
bite  of  the  mosquito  is  extremely 
annoying,  and  it  does  not  often 
produce  any  swelh'ng  on  those  who 
have  become  by  long  residence 
habituated  to  it  Then  there  are 
"  lion-ants  "—ugly,  venomous,  black 
creatures,  the  sting  of  which  is  as 
severe  as  that  of  a  wasp;  wood- 
ticks,  that  burrow  under  me  skin — 
and  other  abominati(H)6.  Towards 
the  North,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gape  Yoi^,  there  are  ant-hills  of  an 
enormous  size,  sometimes  twelve  feet 
in  hdght.    The  ants  are  of  a  pale- 
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brown  colour,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  These,  however,  mnst 
bide  their  time,  for  they  have  no 
white  settlers  to  proYoice  at  pre- 
sent' 

The  common  flies  are  a  more 
general  nuisance,  settling  so  thickly 
and  pertinaciously  on  every  article 
of  food,  as  to  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  swallowing  some 
during  the  progress  of  every  meaL 
One  small  matter  on  the  other  side 
is,  that  the  native  bees  do  not  sting, 
and  produce  very  fine  honey  and 
wax. 

However,  the  climes  of  the  sunny 
south  do  not  contain  more  than 
their  share  of  English  colonies ;  for 
where  in  the  wide  world  exists  any 
considerable  extent  of  country  that 
bears  not  Englishmen;  and  what 
sea  or  port  where  does  not  wave 

'  The  fli^  th&t's  braved  a  tbonsand  yean 
The  battle  and  the  breeze  ?* 

That  Christmas  in  the  colonies 
may  be  anything  but  merry,  let  us 
see  how  a  poor  unsuccessful  emigrant 
spent  Christmas  Day  some  years 
ago  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Canada. 
Here,  though  the  summer  months 
are  hot,  the  winter  is  perfectly 
Bussian.  The  rivers  are  frozen 
over,  or  blocked  with  ice  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  About  Christ- 
mas the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  soon  after  come  great 
falls  of  snow;  then  the  smooth- 
gliding  sleighs  make  their  appear- 
ance, drawn  by  horses,  to  whose 
harness  bells  are  attached,  that 
jingle  merrily  as  they  trot  over  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  roads.  All 
work,  of  course,  is  at  a  standstill, 
and  nothing  attended  to  but  visiting, 
sleighing,  and  enjoyment  among  the 
well-to-do  classes. 

Amidst  the  festivities  and  jollity  of 
a  Canadian  Christmas,  however,  one 
poor  emigrant  at  least  hai  a  sorry 
time  of  it  He  had  been  unsuccess- 
fal,  and  his  stock  of  money  and 
provisions  exhausted,  hoping  against 
hope  for  work,  but  in  vain ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  Christmas  came,  but  no 
worL  In  the  words  of  tiie  poor 
man  himself, '  This  was  the  climax. 
I  counted  the  contents  of  our  scanty 
purse,  and  small,  indeed,  was  the 
sum  that  remained.    My  resolution 


was  taken.  I  bought  a  load  of  fire- 
wood, split  it,  and  piled  it  indoors, 
that  my  children  xnight  not  have  to 
go  out  to  fetoh  it,  and  carefully 
stopped  all  the  chinks  and  openings 
in  the  walls  and  floor  to  exclude  the 
cold.  I  then  laid  in  a  small  store  of 
salt  pork  and  potatoes,  and  with  a 
wallet  on  my  shoulder,  and  one 
dollar  in  my  pocket,  started  before 
dayhght  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Bay,  after  a  sorrowful  leave- 
taking,  to  walk  over  the  hills  eighty 
miles  to  the  nearest  dty,  where  I 
hoped  to  meet  with  some  occupation 
by  which  I  might  be  able  to  support 
my  wife  and  fomily  till  the  genial 
spring  returned.  As  I  closed  the 
outer  door  of  the  house,  I  seemed  to 
lose  half  the  courage  that  had 
hitherto  animated  me.  The  morning 
was  dark  and  starless ;  heavy  clouds 
obscured  the  sky ;  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  ice,  drifted  up  and  down  by  the 
tide  in  the  neighbouring  river,  was 
wafted  drearily  to  my  ears:  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  depression  of  my  feelings; 
and  after  walking  iabout  an  hour, 
my  reflections  became  so  painful 
that  I  turned  round  to  retrace  my 
steps.  The  feeling,  however,  was 
but  temporary.  "  Go  ahead !"  came 
to  my  mmd ;  I  £Etncied,  like  Curran, 
that  my  little  boys  were  pulling  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  I  once 
more  turned  my  face  to  the  East 
To  add  to  my  discomfort,  with  the 
appearance  of  daylight  it  b^gan  to 
rain,  at  first  slightly,  then  heavily, 
and  at  last  settled  into  a  downright 

r'ur.  After  walking  thiriy  miles, 
felt  so  jaded,  from  the  constant 
soaking  and  bad  condition  of  the 
roads,  that  I  was  glad  to  stop  at  a 
tavern,  which  opportunely  appeared 
at  night£Eill,but  where  little  denoted 
Christmas  save  the  blazing  logs, 
of  which  there  was  no  stint,  and  by 
which  I  gladly  recovered  from  the 
soaking  and  cold  I  had  suffered. 
Certainly  to  me  this  Christmas  was 
no  merry  one,  nor  were  the  pros- 
pects of  a  happy  new  year  very 
bright' 

Our  good  neighbours,  the  French, 
do  not  call  us  '  les  perfides  Anglais ' 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  century 
or  two :  but  we  shall  hardly  expect  to 
learn  tnis  fact  from  a  Frenchman  ot 
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tbe  time  when  Aginconrt  was  just 
fon^t,  and  Crecy  no  very  remote 
tndition.  'It  may;  be  said  {of  the 
English,  neither  in  war  are  they 
biaye,  nor  in  i>eace  are  they  Dedthfol ; 
and  as  the  Spaniards  say, ''  England 
is  a  good  land  with  a  bed  people." ' 
Again  he  says :  '  The  people  are 
pnrad  and  seditions,  with  bad  con- 
sciences, and  are  faithless  to  their 
word,  as  experience  has  taught. 
These  Tillains  hate  all  sorts  of 
foreigners ;  and  although  they  have 
a  good  land  and  a  good  country, 
they  are  all  constantly  wicked,  and 
moved  by  every  wind,  for  they  will 
now  love  a  prince ;  turn  your  head, 
they  will  wish  him  killed  and  cruci- 
fied. The  people  of  this  nation 
mortally  hate  the  Fr^ch,  as  their 
old  enenoies,  and  always  call  iia 
France  chenesve  (French  knave). 
Fiance  dogue,  and  so  on/ 

Again: '  In  tiiis  country  you  will  not 
meet  with  any  great  nobles  whose  re- 
lations have  not  had  their  heads  cut 
of^  Gertie,  I  should  like  better  to  be 
a  swineherd,  and  preserve  my  head : 
for  this  affliction  Mis  furiously 
upon  the  heads  of  the  great  nobles.' 

But  what  can  be  expected  of 
people  who  call  our  national  dish 
roebif,  and  'prefer '  marsh  chickens ' 
to  the  most  tender  deUcacy  ? 

At  the  risk  of  cavil  I  choose  to 
call,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
the  English  community  in  Paris,  a 
colony — I  have  seen  it  so  called  by 
other  people,  and  it  suits  me  now. 

lliere  are  two  immortal  plum- 
puddmgs  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  English  colony  at  Paris ;  and  I 
am  cmly  sorry  that  I  cannot  just  now 
unkennel  the  records  where  their 
memory  is  preserved,  but  must  trust 
to  a  somemat  treacherous  memory. 
An  English  colonist  in  Paris,  deter- 
mined to  have  an  English  plum-pud- 
ding for  his  Christmas  dumer,  gave 
his  French  cook  the  most  elaborate 
directions  as  to  the  composition  and 
preparation  of  the  dehcious  com- 
pound, according  to  the  dictates  of 
mis.  Qlasse.  Having  thus  insured 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  pud- 
ding, he  left  it  to  his  cook,  with  in- 
structions for  it  to  be  well  boiled, 
which  my  fair  readers  who  are 
versed  in  the  coquinary  art  know 
to  be  moat  essenticJ. 


The  expatriated  Englishman  looked 
forward  with  considerable  pleasure 
to  his  pudding,  and  under  such  cir- 
circumstances  almost  considered  the 
rosbif,  and  especially  French  roebif, 
a  bore.  Looking  longingly  for  the 
introduction  of  the  anxioui^y-waited- 
for  luxury,  he  beheld  his  chef  de 
cuisine,  anxioxfe  for  Mb  credit,  bear- 
ing the  pudding  himself— in  a  soup 
tureen!  The  vexatious  truth  in- 
stantly flashed  upon  our  country- 
man, that  although  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  insure  the 
proper  mixing  and  manipulation  of 
the  pudding,  he  had  forgotten  the 
mention  of  tiie  pudding-bag.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  an  English 
plum-pudding  became  French  soup ; 
and  though  by  no  means  soup- 
maigre,  I  do  not  suppose  it  was 
eaten  with  any  relish,  if  at  all — 
which  latter  hypothesis  I  take  to  be 
the  most  probable. 

There  is  another  pudding  whose 
history  is  preserved  in  the  traditions 
of  the  £kiglish  colony  at  Paris. 
Briefly,  for  our  subject  is  voluminous 
and  our  space  scanty,  the  contriver 
of  the  second  pudding,  with  the 
experience  of  the  former  failure  in 
his  memory,  not  only  superintended 
the  manipulation  of  the  pudding, 
but,  puttmg  aside  his  dignity  for 
the  occasion,  tied  it  in  a  bag  himself. 
Knowing  the  necessity,  wdl  known 
also  to  our  foir  ^caterers,  of  leaving 
room  for  tiie  expansion  of  the 
unctuous  contents  of  the  pudding- 
bag,  he  tied  it  loosely,  and  left  it  to 
the  care  of  his  cook  to  boil. 

When  this  second  Parisian  colonial 
plum-pudding  came  to  table,  it  made 
ite  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  bullet  or  shot,  harder  than 
lead,  and  altogether  like  a  stone. 
The  contriver  of  the  pudding  de- 
manded an  explanation,  and  was 
informed  that  the  cook,  finding  the 
bag  tied  so  loosely,  had  taken  the 
responsibility  of  tying  it  tighter; 
and  so  again,  the  most  ajixious  pre- 
cautions of  an  Englishman  to  secure 
an  English  plum-pudding  for  his 
dinner  at  a  Parisian  Christmas  were 
disappointed. 

From  a  paper  in  a  Cape  Town 
journal  I  extract  a  very  ^phic 
description  of  the  anticipations  of 
Christmas  in  Cape  Colony,  which. 
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with  one  or  two  elisions,  I  give  in 
the  appropriate  sentences  of  the 
writer :  it  is  from  the  column  usnaUy 
devoted  to  the  gossip  of  the  colony, 
and  therefore  called  *  Town  Talk.' 

'  Christmas  Eve !  which  being  l^e 
ease,  and  as  all  men  my  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  I  think  I  had 
better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at 
starting,  and  confess  that  I  don't 
mean  to  write  anything  at  all  to^y, 
exoei)t  Christmas  talk.  In  the 
English  "  Prayer  Book  "  you  occa- 
sionally see  the  heading,  "For  the 
JEpisae  *'  instead  of  "  The  EpMe,"  as 
usual;  in  the  same  way  let  the 
reader  suppose  the  title  of  this 
column  to  be  "  For  Town  Talk  "  in 
place  of  "  Town  Talk."  And  then, 
when  he  has  read  thus  &r,  he  can, 
if  he  so  please,  skip  all  the  rest  If, 
however,  he  is  a  good,  genial  sort  of 
manjlie  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
but  read  it  right  tliough,  by  way  of 
impressing  upon  his  mind  that  it  is 
Christmas :  for  unless  one  is  a  very 
old  stager  here,  or  has  the  honour  of 
being  colonial-boni,  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  realize  the  presence  of 
Christmas.  The  old  gentleman 
comes  amongst  us  here  in  a  garb  so 
very  diff^^ent  firom  that  in  which 
you  and  I  used  to  hidl  him  in  tiie 
olden  time,  that  sometimes  he  does 
not  seem  like  the  same  individual. 
Church  folks,  I  suppose,  would  not 
hear  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  "  For 
the  transfer  of  that  holiday  com- 
monly called  Christmas  Day  to  the 
coldest  part  of  liie  winter  season." 
I  don't  know  why  they  should  not, 
tiiough  ;  Church  authorities  have 
done  such  things  before  now.  There 
have  been  endless  quarrels  about 
the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter — 
in  fact,  I  am  not  quite  sure  timt  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  have  oome  to 
the  settlement  of  the  question  yet 
And  then,  you  will  remember,  also, 
that  it  is  written  in  history  how  a 
notice  was  once  affixed  to  a  Devon- 
shire church-door,  "There'll  be  no 
Sunday  here  next  Sunday,  'cause 
measter's  gwaun  tu  Dawlish  to 
preach."*     JSrgo,  if  Sundays  have 

*  In  a  village  which  I  knew  well,  the 
parson,  as  was  common  years  ago,  had  to 
perform  the  duties  at  two  distant  churches; 
and  to  provide  for  this,  the  annoancement 
was  made  by  the  clerk  in  the  following 


been  known  that  were  Easter  Sun- 
days in  some  parts  and  not  Easter 
Sundays  in  other  parts,  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  away;  and  if  there 
really  could  be  'no  Sunday  next 
Sunday/  why  could  not  Christmas 
Day  be  transferred  to  the  winter 
time?  I  am  sure  if  Christmas  had 
£Bdlen  a  few  months  hauck,  in  that 
cold  weather  when  the  snow  was  on 
Table  Mountain,  we  could  have 
clustered  round  the  fire  in  right 
earned,  punished  the  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  in  prime  style,  and 
done  the  port  wine  and  walnuts 
afterwards  gloriously.  To-morrow 
I  hope  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
behave  like  true  Britons  and  loyal 
subjects  of  her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty. If  it  is  not  possible  to  eat  as 
respectable  a  dinner  wiUi  the  ther- 
mometeor  at  eighty  as  at  thirty,  it  is 
possible  to-  be  jolly  and  good-tem- 

gered,  and,  what  is  still  better,  kind- 
earted  and  considerate  to  all  about 
xig — as,  indeed,  we  ought  to  be  every 
day.' 

People  wil^  the  newest,  most  im- 
proved, and  enlightened  ideas  have 
got  hold  of  the  notion  that  Christ- 
mas-boxes and  revelry,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  are  by  no  means  sage. 
Your  servant  sells  you  his  labour, 
they  say,  and  you  buy  it;  why 
should  he  want  Christmas-boxes 
any  more  than  the  man  who  sells 
you  so  many  yards  of  cloth  or  calico  ? 
Now  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
good-natured  reader  who  has  read 
tiius  &r  will  see  the  weakness  of 
this  style  of  argument  As  a  very 
jolly  friend  of  mine,  rolling  along 
under  sixteen  stone  weight  of  ro- 
tundity, or  thereabouts,  but  a  very 
shrewd  and  a  very  successful  man 
withal,  used  to  say,  'You  must 
grease  Uie  wheels  sometimes ;'  and  in 
your  mind's  eye  don't  you  see  that  old 
woodcut  in  '-ffisop's  Fables'  of  the 
unbent  bow  lying  on  the  ground  ? 
'  But  there  is  a  motive  fer  keeping 
Christmas  which  is  fax  more  beauti- 
fcd  and  altogether  excellent  thaa 
greasing  of  wl^els  and  unbending 
of  bows,  and  that  is,  the  godlike 


terms ; — *  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  oar 
parson  will  preach  here  and  at  St.  Edmand's 
each  Sunday  to  all  eternity.'  He  meant  to 
say  •  alternately.' 
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feeling  of  beneyolence,  the  genmne, 
earnest  desire  to  make  others  happy, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  thought  of 
any  henefit  to  be  derived  by  oneself. 
Thai  is  the  sort  of  feeling  to  keep 
Christmas  with ;  and  let  the  thermo- 
meter stand  at  what  degree  it  will, 
the  man  who  is  actuated  by  it  will 
be  sure  to  have  a  merry  time  of  it 
Ee  won't  be  afflicted  with  abstract 
mental  calculations  about  Christmas- 
boxts ;  no  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  will  withhold  him  from  join- 
ing in  the  merry  dance  and  song^ 
even  though  his  voice  be  none  of  the 
sweetest,  nor  his  movements  of  the 
most  graceful.    If  you  look  at  it 
rightly,  a  certain  degree  of  abandon 
at  Chiistmas-time,  springing  from 
pure  benevolence,  is  highly  respect- 
able, and  a  dance,  'join  hands,  up 
the  middle  and  down  again/  a  most 
praiseworthy  occupation.    And  sup- 
pose you  admit  that  it  is  all  vanity 
of  vanity,  yet  out  of  such  vanity 
comes  recreation  in  the  truest  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word ;  a 
forgetting  of  past   vexations   and 
quarrels,  and  a  girding  up  of  one- 
self with  the  voluntary  obliteration 
of  past  trials,  to  the  fresh  battle 
which  we  all  have  to  wage,  year  by 
year,  with  life. 

In  almost  all  the  colonies  there 
are  Church  establishments ;  and  the 
religious  celebrations  peculiar  to 
that  especially  interesting  season  of 
the  Church  are,  of  course,  carried 
out  with  all  the  zeal  which  charac- 
terizes the  season  in  England. 

There  must  be,  however,  a  very 
^predable  difference  in  the  manner 
physically  of  celebrating  our  greatest 
and  pleasantest  anniversary.  We 
have  seen  something  of  these  differ- 
ences as  they  occur  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  Africa.  India  falls  out 
of  our  subject,  for  it  is  not  a  colony. 
Ceylon,  I  believe,  in  distinction  to 
the  peninsula,  is  a  colony,  and  here 
the  colonists,  principally  nutmeg 
and  coffee  planters,  spend  their 
Chnstmas  at  a  time  of  year  when 
the  fervid  tropical  heat  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  declination  of  the 
sun  to  the  south,  though  the  tem- 
perature is  even  then  of  a  kind  to 
astonish  the  new  colonists  for  a  year 
or  two.  Ceylon  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  possessing  an  alterna- 


tive climate ;  and  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  interior,  not  being  so 
inaccessible  or  so  distant  as  the 
Hioialayas  in  India,  most  of  the 
planters,  at  least,  can  contrive  to 
spend  the  very  hottest  seasons,  at 
such  an  elevation  as  materially  to 
alleviate  the  fervid  tropical  heat. 

Of  the*  colonies  in  Europe,  we 
know,  to  our  cost,  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  which  figure  for  so  much  ia 
the  expenditure  of  the  year.  Few 
people,  however,  know  anything  of 
the  little  colony  of  Heligoland ;  and 
possibly  to  many  the  lines  following 
will  reveal,  for  the  first  time,  the 
true  etymology  of  the  name,  and  the 
meaning  of  its  flag,  which  is  tri- 
colour : — 

<  Green  Ik  the  land. 
Red  Is  the  cliff. 
White  is  the  saud : 
These  are  the  ooloara  of  the  Holy  Land.' 

"Well!  these  colonies  of  ours  are 
delicious  places  in  many  resj^ects; 
but  though  climate,  and  luscious 
fruite  and  large  sense  of  freedom, 
and  plenty  to  oe  had  in  return  for 
little  labour,  are  recommendations, 
yet  they  have  their  drawbacks :  for 
myself,  nothing  would  compensate 
me  for  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes, 
cocbroaches,  vampires,  rats,  ants, 
and  other  obnoxious  insects,  more 
or  less  the  bane  of  most  of  our 
tropical  colonies ;  and  as  to  weather, 
I  am  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion  of 
our  merry  monarch,  Charles  II., 
who  thought  that  of  all  countries  in 
the  world,  England  had  the  happiest 
climate,  since  in  it  one  could  be  out 
of  doors  more  days,  and  more  hours 
of  the  day,  than  in  any  other  country 
under  the  sun. 

While,  then,  I  am  glad  that  those 
of  my  countrymen,  who,  either  by 
choice  or  through  the  imperative 
calls  of  business  or  profeefiional  life, 
can  eznoy  the  good  old 'Christmas 
festivities,  under  every  variety  of 
climate,  and  under  every  diversity  of 
circumstance,  I  must  congratulate 
myself  and  my  home  readers  on  the 
&ct  that  we  can  celebrate  this  great 
annual  festival  at  home  in  Merry 
England.    Where  the  salutation  is 

*  God  9ftvo  you,  merry  gentlemen. 
Let  nothing  yon  dismay, 
For  Christ  our  Lord  in  Bethlehem 
Was  bom  this  happy  day.' 
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ART  going,  Old  Year,  with  no  promise  fulfilled? 
Why  desert  me  so  soon,  witn  no  sweetness  distilled 
From  thy  fair  summer  roses? 
I  stand  at  the  brink  of  the  streams  as  they  meet, 
The  streams  called  the  years,  and  a  new  era  greet 
As  the  old  era  closes. 

0  hurry  not  on !  thoughts  are  crowding  so  fast ; 

Give  me  time— give  me  breath — I  must  call  back  the  past. 

Old  Year,  ere  thou  diest ; 
Some  bright  hopes  recall,  and  some  sorrows  forget ; 
So  much  thou  hast  brought,  I've  not  done  with  thee  yet. 

Too  quickly  thou  fliesi 

Hark !  the  bells  have  begun  I  'tis  thy  death  knell.  Old  Year ; 

1  grieve  for  thy  parting— and  enter  with  fear 

The  year  that  is  dawning : 
The  wind  moans  axd  wails  like  the  saddest  farewells 
Of  many  sad  hearts — but  the  inconstant  bells 

E'en  now  welcome  the  morning. 

What  bring'st  thou,  New  Year?  dare  I  look  in  thy  flaoe. 
And  question  thee  boldly,  and  bid  thy  hand  trace 

The  pathway  before  me? 
Ah !  no,  my  heart  faileth,  and  silence  is  best : 
I  ask  not  for  knowledge,  but  only  to  rest — 

God's  mercy  is  o'er  me. 

Oh !  friends,  I  pray  for  ye!  the  wayworn  and  old, 
And  the  youthful  to  whom  life  is  shining  like  gold. 

And  love  seems  a  glory; 
For  the  hearts  rich  in  ventures  by  land  and  by  sea, 
Lest  tiie  storm  winds  should  rise,— 0 1 1  tremble  for  yo, 

And  the  dangers  before  ye. 

And  I  pray  for  the  hearts  m\hfew  ventures  at  stake, 
Who  lose  all  or  win, — whom  no  shoutings  will  wake. 

Till  one  voice  hath  spoken ; 
Then  faint  though  the  whisper,  they  answer  dnd  ike, 
And  follow  and  follow  with  olindfolded  eyes — 

Must  the  Idol  be  broken? 

Now  the  bells  are  all  silent,  the  Old  Year  is  gone ; 
Quite  away  in  the  darkness  the  New  cometh  on. 

With  a  quiet  step  and  pressing ; 
And  we  pray  through  the  days  to  be  guided  aright. 
And  we  smile  at  our  fears,  for  our  clouds  turn  to  h'ght, 

Illumed  with  God's  blessing. 

M.  DE  Lis.        t 
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tnit  altenuttiiig  with  that  of  a  Eerions  uympb,  is  repeated  all  along  the 
Btreet  The  bust  of  on  amiablQ  pantiier  with  a  ring  in  its  month, 
constitutes  the  knocker,  which  has  oeen  no  sooner  raised  with  a  geatle 
rat  tat,  than  Peter  opens  the  door.  Peter  is  a  diffident  ;onth,  in  mul- 
heny-cqloured  emails,  rather  groggy— to  use  a  modem  pbrasa— npon 
hie  pins,  and  with  a  decided  tendency  to  falter  in  his  speecn—  the  reeult 
of  a  long  and  continued  series  of  blowings-up  from  hie  master,  m  j  unde,  of 
whom  be  stood  in  chronic  terror.  Then  followB  a  pattering  of  tiny,  snow- 
besprinkled  feet  upon  the  hall  floor,  a  throwing  off  of  cloaks,  tippets,  tnm- 
ovaiB,  pelisses,  cloga  (observe  the  antiquated  character  of  these  now-dis- 
carded garments)  by  my  sisters ;  then  a  triumphant  entry  of  my  great-aunt 
'labitba,  borne  t>y  two  purple-nosed  gentlemen  in  a  sedan-chair  (like  a 
female  sentry-box  off  duty),  and  now  we  are  all  inside  the  house. 

A  queer  old  bouse  it  was  to  be  sure,  with  high  wainsoot  panels  running 
along  the  walls,  elaborate  plaster  cornices  running  round  the  ceilings,  and 
sturdy  old  twisted  oaken  banisters  running  np  the  stairs.  The  windows 
were  deeply  recessed  in  msssive  walls— you  conld  lean  upon  the  heavy 
sash-bars  without  breaking  them;  the  small  side-panes  were  filled  with 
yellow  glass,  through  which  you  seemed  to  look  upon  perpetual  sunshine 
in  the  garden  behind  the  house,  though  the  day  was  never  so  gloomy. 
Seen  through  this  cheerful  medium,  the  very  snow  flakes  fell  like  lowers 
of  gold  in  Sanae's  lap  (there  was  a  picture  of  that  mysterious  subject  over 
a  sideboard  in  the  dining-room,  which  I  often  looked  nt  in  childish  wonder), 
and  when  Peter  stepped  across  to  the  coach-house  beyond,  his  com- 
plexion  asBDmed    A   beautiful    gamboge  tint     The    dead,  dank  leaves 
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which  lay  about  the  grass  were 
transformed  into  golden  fragments ; 
the  gravel  paths  became  a  mass  of 
sparkling  amber.  "What  a  lovely 
atmosphere  enveloped  everything 
as  we  peeped  through  those  yellow 
panes !  How  cold  and  dull  the  self- 
same scene  appeared  through  ordi- 
nary glass !  I  nave  often  thought  of 
that  dear  old  window  in  later  yean, 
and  how  pleasimt  it  would  be  to  look 
upon  the  world  through  some  moral 
transparency  equidly  enlivening.  I 
think  there  are  some  of  us  who  have 
this  happy  gift — who  see  life  and 
its  cares,  disappointments,  losses, 
uglinesses,  all  thus  dehcately  tinted. 
To  them,  the  absence  of  a  dear 
friend,  the  arrival  of  a  dun  down- 
stairs, the  failure  of  a  favourite 
scheme,  the  faithlessness  of  a  mis- 
tress, the  faults  and  imperfections 
of  mankind  at  large  appear  en 
couleur  de  rose.  Ah !  lucky  mortals, 
who  can  thus  see  all  things  through 
this  sweet  and  mellowed  bght ! 

My  uncle  is  an  old  gentleman  in 
a  dark-blue  coat  and  brass  buttons. 
The  collar  of  this  coat  is  of  the  an- 
cient type,  padded  and  rolled,  and 
so  large  that  it  touches  the  back  of 
his  head.  His  legs  are  enveloped 
in  drab-coloured  cloth  breeches  and 
taghtly-buttoned  gaiters,  terminat- 
ing in  a  x)air  of  highly-polished  and 
very  square-toed  shoes.  His  cufGs, 
instead  of  contracting  at  the  wrist, 
expand  in  that  direction  like  a 
flattened  muffin  bell,  and  nearly 
cover  his  hands,  only  leaving  to 
view  on  either  side  a  row  of  shiny 
nails— so  oval  in  shape  that  they 
resemble  tiny  plovers*  eggs,  spht 
down  lengthwise.  A  ponderous 
chronometer  is  concealed  in  a  fob 
about  S.S.E.  of  the  lowest  button  of 
his  waistcoat  From  this  depends 
a  massive  gold  chain  of  such  dimen- 
'sions  that  any  individual  link  would 
make  an  average-sized  signet-ring. 
As  my  uncle  inclines  to  corptdency, 
it  requires  some  effort,  and  no  smsdl 
amount  of  pufiOng  and  blowing,  to 
extricate  this  machine  from  its  re- 
ceptacle. That  operation  is  usuaHy 
effected  by  resting  his  elbows  on  the 
arm-chair,  seizing  the  bunch  of 
seals  with  both  his  hands,  and 
gently  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro, 
until  the  desired  end  is  attained; 


and  the  watch  comes  out  with  an 
awful  jerk.  It  must  have  had  first- 
rate  works  to  withstand  the  shock. 
An  inferior  article  could  never  have 
survived  such  treatment.  As  for 
replacing  it  in  its  original  position, 
after  finding  out  the  time,  that  was 
a  feat  which  my  xmcle  never  at- 
tempted in  society.  My  impression 
is  that  it  could  not  have  been  done 
without  asfflstance.  I  used  to  think 
that  he  rang  for  Peter  to  help  him 
when  we  were  gone ;  but  on  this 
point  that  trusty  retain^',  on  being 
questioned  by  us,  persisted  in  a 
discreet  silence. 

My  uncle's  features  are  tolerably 
good.  He  has  a  large  kind  eye  and 
a  capacious  forehead.  His  nose, 
perhaps,  partakes  too  much  of  that 
metalUc  hue  which  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  an  over-partiality  for  port 
wine,  and  his  lips,  especially  in 
winter,  are  somewhat  purple,  but 
altogether  he  is  rather  a  good- 
loolang  old  gentleman.  I  must  not, 
however,  forget  to  state,  that  he  has 
no  teeth— at  least  in  present  wear. 
Two  or  three  sets  of  grinders  de- 
signed by  dental  artists  of  celebrity, 
we  know,  have  been  made  for  him, 
and  were,  indeed,  discovered  by  my 
brother  Tom  (a  youth  of  great  pro- 
mise, and  an  inquiring  mind)  stowed 
away  on  the  third  shelf  of  the  left- 
hand  library  cupboard,  one  morning 
when  my  uncle  was  out,  but  he 
never  wore  them. 

Nature,  ever  bountifal  in  com- 
pensating for  such  defects,  enabled 
him  to  digest  his  food  without  their 
assistance,  although  his  manner  of 
eating — when  nose  and  chin  came 
into  close  proximity  —  caused  us 
children  some  surprise,  and  in- 
duced disrespectful  comparisons  be- 
tween our  revered  relative  and  a 
grotesquely  -  carved  wooden  nut- 
cracker which  we  used  at  dessert.- 
Whether  it  was  this  peculiarity,  or 
the  general  awe  which  we  felt  for 
him  suggested  the  name,  I  cannot 
remember,  but  he  was  familiarly 
known  to  us  under  the  sobriquet  of 
Gramptis.  Grampus  belongied  to 
that  fine  old  school  of  British 
worthies  who  entertain  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  abilities  of  the 
rising  generation.  He  was  "per- 
petually  cross-examining  us  on  the 
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subject  of  onr  youthfal  studies. 
Piimock's  '  Catechism  of  Useful 
and  Entertedning  Knowledge'  was 
a  joke  to  the  multiplicity  of  his 
que6tioi:i8.  From  the  moment  I  be- 
gan to  learn  the  Latin  grammar,  he 
was  iwrpetually  down  upon  me 
with  r^;ard  to  the  declensions,  and 
'As  in  prsesenti/  seizing  every  un- 
guarded moment  to  inquire,  for 
instance,  'what  the  genitiva  case 
plural  nmnber  of  'Lapis,  a  stone! 
was,  and  xmtting  me  through  all 
the  tenses  of  the  irregular  yerbs,  as 
if  he  took  a  maticious  pleasure  in 
their  anomalous  conjugation,  always 
declaring,  at  the  end  of  our  int^- 
▼iew,  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it,  and  averring  that  I  should 
terminate  my  career  as  a  professional 
dustman — an  occupation  which,  in 
those  days,  seemed  positively  cheer- 
ful to  me  compared  with  the  study 
of  syntax. 

*  When  I  was  your  age '  (nine), 
'  you  young  rascal,'  (such  were  the 
endearing  epithets  with  which  he 
occasionally  greeted  us)— 'when  I 
was  your  age,  I  could  read  "  Ovid's 
Metaunorphoses  "  straight  off  without 
a  dictionary.  Can  you?  No,  I  dare 
say  not  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Tell  your  &ther  to  buy 
you  "Dryden'sOvid"  immediately, 
or — stop.  111  give  it  you  myself.' 
And  down  he  took  that  excellent 
aud  highly-instructive  work  from 
his  library.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably recollect  the  nature  of  the 
anecdotes  which  it  contains,  and 
how  admirably  they  are  adapted 
isr  the  perusal  of  children.  It  was 
my  first  introduction  to  the  classics. 
During  the  winter  evenings  my 
brother  Tom  and  I  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  tea  at  his  house 
occasionaliy.  This  was  curiously 
enough  looked  npon  in  the  light  of 
a  recreation  by  our  papA  and  mamma, 
w1k>,  no  doubt,  derived  pleasure 
from  the  society  of  Grampus.  As 
far  ourselves,  we  considered  it  a 
sort  of  hebdomadal  sacrifice  to  which 
we  were  bound  to  submit  for  the 
benefit  of  onr  intellectB.  The  old 
gentieman  brewed  his  souchong, 
rang  for  the  muffins  and  seed-cake 
(I  have  contracted  a  violent  an- 
tipatiiy  to  carraways  &om  the  pain- 
fcQ  associations  which  their  flavour 


recalls),  and  then  proceeded  to  re- 
cite whole  odes  of  Horace,  to  which 
we  listened  in  silent  awe  with  our 
mouths  fall  of  bread  and  butter,  or 
quoted  a  lengthy  passage  from  the 
*  Rape  of  the  Lo^,*  compared  with 
which  we  were  told  that  *  Marmion ' 
was  simple  twaddle.  One  unlucky 
evening,  I  had  preceded  Tom  by 
about  half  an  hour,  and  found 
Grampus  reading  the  'Morning 
Chronicle.'  Laying  down  the  paper, 
he  welcomed  me,  and  began  retail- 
ing the  news  of  the  day,  in  which 
the  town  of  Philadelphia  chanced 
to  be  mentioned.  'Of  course  you 
know  where  it  is?'  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  uncle,'  said  I, '  in  America.' 

'North  or  South?' 

'  South,'  said  I,  after  some  hesita- 
tion. 

'  Ton  my  word,  you're  a  pretty 
fellow!'  roared  Grampus,  waxing 
wrath.    '  How  old  are  you,  sir  ?' 

'  Nine,'uncle,  next  Tuesday  week.' 

'  And  don't  know  more  of  geo- 
graphy than  that!  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  Go  home, 
sir,  directly,  and  tell  your  father 
you  don't  know  where  Philadelphia 
is.' 

Returning  in  deep  dismay  after 
this  contretemps,  I  met  my  brother 
on  the  road,  and  confided  to  him 
the  reason  of  my  disgrace. 

'  Which  did  you  say.  North  or 
South?*  asked  Tom,  who  was 
rather  a  sharp  boy  for  his  age.  I 
told  him.  *  All  right,'  said  Tom ; 
'  then  of  course  it  must  be  the  other.' 
And  off  he  trotted  to  my  great 
xmcle's  house.  * 

'  Tom!'  said  Grampus, after  greet- 
ing him ;  '  before  you  take  off  your 
greatcoat,  tell  me^  where  Philadel- 
phia is.' 

'  In  North  America,'  cried  Tom, 
with  tremendous  confidence. 

'  Bravo !  thafs  a  good  boy,  there's 
half  a  sovereipi  for  you!'  said 
Grampus,  pourmg  out  the  tea.  I 
will  do  Tom  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  subsequently  made  over  five 
shillings  to  me:  but  it  was  some 
time  before  I  was  restored  to  my 
nude's  fevour. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going anecdote  that  our  anticipa- 
tions of  Christmas  Day  with  Grampus 
were  those  of  pleasure  not  altogether 
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unalloyed.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  meet  of  us  had 
hardly  completed,  or  were  only  just 
emerging  from  our  teens,  an  age  when 
the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  and  a 
game  of  snapdragons  go  &r  towards 
insuring  jollity.  The  mince-pies 
alone  would  have  restored  our  equa- 
nimity and  banished  dull  care  &om 
our  breasts  while  we  stowed  away 
their  contents elsewhere. 

We  enter  the  room,  then,  in  single 
file,  with  smiling,  rosy  fislces;  and 
wishing  our  revered  relative  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year 
(' compliments  of  the  season'  was  a 
phrase  not  then  in  vogue),  walk  up 
to  him  one  by  one  to  be  kissed,  a 
ceremony  which  he  went  through 
after  a  fEushion  peculiar  to  himsel£ 
As  soon  as  we  came  within  reach  of 
his  arm,  he  pounced  upon  us  in 
regular  order,  drew  us  eacn  violently 
towards  him,  slipped  a  half-sovereign 
into  our  himds,  imprinted  a  hasty 
salute  upon  our  cheeks,  and  then 
as  hastily  thrust  us  off.  Whether 
he  thought,  as  an  old  bachelor,  and 
being  unaccustomed  to  the  habits 
of  children,  that  we  might  bite  him 
playfully,  or  whether  he  conceived 
we  should  notice  too  plainly  his 
own  dental  incapabilities,  I  cannot 
say,  but  this  was  his  method  of 
osculation,  and  a  very  remarkable 
one  it  was.  Kissing  is  a  habit  which 
does  not  exist  in  all  families.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  rather  a  tendency 
to  indulge  in  it  myself,  having  a 
foir  field  for  the  exercise  of  that 
accomplishment  among  my  female 
cousins.  \  believe  I  inherit  it  from 
my  mother's  side,  and  trust  it  may 
be  transmitted  torture  generations. 

There  was  a  curious  old  clock  in 
the  hall ;  none  of  your  vulgar  modem 
timepieces,  all  head  and  no  body, 
supported  on  flimsy  brackets,  but  a 
good  old-fashioned  concern,  standing 
about  eight  feet  high,  in  a  walnut 
case  with  a  big  door,  which,  being 
opened,  revealed  a  litUe  i)erpendi- 
cSkr  i^pe-walk  of  stringT  chains, 
weights,  and  pulleys.  The  pendulum 
was  as  large  as  a  cheeseplate,  and 
wagged  to  and  fro  wim  such  a 
majestic  tick  that  you  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  digging  the  Great 
Mogul  in  the  ribs  as  trying  to  inter- 
fere with  its  motion.  As  for  the  hce, 


it  was  a  reg^ular  horolc^cal  encyclo- 
Pflddia.  There  was  nothing  that  it 
didn't  tell  you.  Besides  indications 
of  the  hour  hand,  and  the  minute 
hand,  and  the  seconds  hand,  it  in- 
formed you  of  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
described  the  earth's  orbit  My 
brother  Tom,  who  has  been  look- 
ing over  this  manuscript,  declares 
that  there  was  one  depar^ent  in  the 
works  designed  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  Latitude  and  longitude  of 
any  given  place  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
but  this  I  admit  I  do  not  remember, 
and  must  beg  the  reader  to  receive 
the  statement  with  caution,  as  Tom, 
though  a  very  well-meaning  young 
man,  has  a  habit  of  romancing  which 
has  much  grown  on  him  of  late. 

My  great  uncle  being,  as  I  have 
said,  a  very  old-fashioned  gentle- 
man, had  fixed  on  the  unearthly  hour 
of  four  o'clock  for  dinner.  If  any  of 
my  readers  have  ever  been  con- 
demned to  dine  at  that  excessively 
inconvenient  time  they  will  fully 
sympathise  with  the  protest  which 
I  record  against  this  inhuman,  and,  I 
trust,  now  happily  exploded  fjrac- 
tice.  Dinner  at  four  o'clock  is  a 
social  anachronism  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  crime.  You  may  dine  at 
one,  or  even  at  two,  and  (with  the 
int^vention  of  a  cup  of  tea)  be  pre- 
pared for  supper  at  eight;  or  you 
may  make  a  substantial  lunch  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  be  ready  for 
your  principal  repast  at  seven ;  but 
four  o'clock  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  If  you  have  lunched  you 
have,  as  the  phrase  goes,  spoilt  your 
dinner.  You  make  feeble  efforts  to 
eat,  and  abandon  your  knife  and 
fork.  The  consequence  is  that  by- 
and-by,  at  supper -time,  you  are 
famishing  and  tnere  Ib  no  supper  for 
you.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
have  not  lunched,  you  sit  down  to 
your  feast  like  a  starving  man,  eat 
ravenously,  and  dyspepsia  is  the 
inevitable  resuli  A  person  who 
invitee  his  friends  to  dine  at  four -is 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and 
ought  to  be  proceeded  against  under 
Martin's  Act 

For  us  children,  to  be  sure,  it  did 
not  so  much  matter.  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  the  experience  of  others, 
but  I  never  yet  met  with  a  youth 
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under  the  age  of  discretion  who  was 
mi  readj  to  eat  cheerfully  on  the 
shortest  notice  and  at  any  time.  It 
seems  to  be  a  proyision  of  nature 
that  children  should  be  always  ready 
far  natural  provisions.  The  instant 
we  came  out  of  church  (where,  I  fear, 
we  had  been  fax  more  occupied  in 
cdtidsing  the  erergreen  decorations 
and  indulging  in  visions  of  turkey 
and  plum-pudding  than  in  listen- 
ing to  Parson  Blowhard's  sermon) 
we  were  regaled  with  an  enormous 
piece  of  cnrrant  cake,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  much  interfere  with 
our  appetite  at  four.  So  when  the 
clock  nad  struck  that  hour,  and  the 
cuckoo  on  it  had  fluttered  punctu- 
ally after  its  usual  £Ei8hion,  and  re- 
tired into  the  little  door  just  as 
coolly  as  if  tiiere  had  been  no  Chnst- 
mas  Day  at  all,  Peter  opened  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  in  a  voice 
quaking  with  emotion — partly  due 
to  the  occasion,  but  principally  out 
of  dread  of  his  master —exclaimed — 

'  Pleesir  dinner's  on  the  tablesir !' 

At  that  instant  Grampus  rose  to 
his  legs  and  gave  his  arm  to  my 
mother;  papa  followed  with  my 
maiden  aunt,  Tabitha,  a  lady  of  few 
personal  attractions  but  of  untold 
wealth,  from  whom  we  had  great 
expectations,  but  who  subsequently 
retired  firom  this  sphere  bequeathing 
her  property  in  equal  shares  between 
the  Sooety  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Indigent  Organ-grinders  and  the 
Metropolitan  Dustman's  Shirt  and 
Collar  Association  —  two  excellent 
institutions  now  unhappily  become 
obsolete.  My  brothers,  sisters,  and 
I  brought  up  the  rear,  descending 
the  stairs  with  great  gravity,  except 
Tom,  who  insisted  on  executing  a 
sort  of  brief  Feejee  war-dance  on 
every  third  step,  until  Grampus, 
whom  we  believed  to  be  safely  out 
of  sight,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
shadow  on  the  opposite  wall. 

'Halloa  there,  you  young  scape- 
grace !  what  are  you  about  T  shouted 
my  uncle. 

Tom  muttered  out  something  about 
losing  his  shoe,  and  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  knelt  down  on  the 
limding  to  untie  one  of  his  highlows 
and  tie  it  up  again.  Presently  we 
all  entered  me  dining-room,  where 
tiiere  was  always  a  mingled  smell  of 


port  wine  and  French  polish.  We 
gathered  round  the  table  and  sidled 
into  our  places.  My  uncle  said 
grace,  and  the  covers  wero  removed 
by  Peter  (who  was  by  this  time  in  a 
stEite  of  awfully  nervous  vibration) 
and  Betty,  a  female  domestic  in  a 
very  black  dress  and  a  very  white 
apron.  As  we  sat  down  in  all  about 
twelve,  and  as  children  aro  addicted 
to  that  summary  and  often  inde- 
corous maimer  of  feeding  Imown  as 
bolting  their  diimer,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  no  one  was  to  begin 
until  we  had  been  all  helped.  This 
injunction,  however,  not  extending 
to  the  rolls  already  placed  before  us, 
we  employed  the  mterval  in  con- 
suming them  and  in  disposing  the 
napkins  in  which  they  were  wrapped 
very  tightly  round  our  waists. 

At  last  every  one  was  served  and 
we  all  began  to  ply  our  knives  and 
forks.  What  a  precious  clattering 
was  heard,  what  a  Babel  of  voices  as 
the  wine  went  round  (we  littie  ones 
were  allowed  one  glass  apiece,  and 
generally  drank  it  in  a  diluted  form) ! 
How  quickly  soup,  fish,  turkey,  roast 
beef,  with  all  their  accompaniments, 
disappeared  before  us  I  This  was 
the  only  day  in  the  year  on  which 
we  were  allowed  to  choose  a  dish  at 
table,  and  of  course  wo  selected  all 
the  unwholesome  ones. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  gratifying 
sight  to  behold  honest  Peter  stagger- 
ing into  the  room  under  the  weight 
of  that  summuvi  bonum  of  our  expec- 
tations, that  long-looked  for  con- 
summation of  Ghnstmas  hopes— the 
PLUM-PUDDiNo;  an  enormous  afiOair 
quivering  in  a  littie  sea  of  liquid  fire 
and  surmounted  by  a  generous  sprig 
of  holly  and  red  berries.  What  a 
gracefiil  contour  it  presented  in  that 
lovely  spheroid  form,  gentiy  merg- 
ing into  corrugations  where  the 
pudding-cloth  had  left  a  pleasing 
impress!  I  say  pleasing,  because 
I  truly  and  conscientiously  believe 
that  no  good  Christmas  pudding  can 
be  made  but  in  a  bag.  It  has  become 
part  of  the  tradition  and  cannot  bo 
omitted.  I  have  dined  at  houses  in 
later  years  where  this  noble  emblem 
of  Yuletide  has  appeared  in  an  arti- 
ficial shape,  such  as  that  which  the 
baser  gallantine  and  the  more  effemi- 
nate blanc-mange  are  wont  to  as- 
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smne,  and  when  the  powdered  menial 
has  o^red  it  to  me  I  baye  declined 
the  gross  imposture.  No;  if  I  am 
to  eat  pudding  at  Christmas  it  shall 
be  a  Ghnstmaa  pudding. 

When  the  cloth  had  bJBen  removed, 
a  fine  polished  surface  of  dark  Spa- 
nish mahogany  was  revealed,  on 
which  the  richly-chased  epergne, 
the  delicately -cut  decanters  and 
finger-glasses  sparkled  in  the  light 
of  a  dozen  spermaceti  candles.  The 
sUver,  too,  did  ample  credit  to  Peter's 
care  and  plate-powder,  being  of  a 
dazzling  bnlliancy.  Every  article  on 
the  table  was  mirrored  in  its  surface, 
and  we  children  found  a  source  of  in- 
stant gratification  in  beholding  each 
other's  faces  reflected,  toijsy-turvy, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  festive  board. 
When  the  servants  left  the  room, 
my  uncle  filled  a  bumper  of  port, 
having  previously  executed  a  similar 
office  for  my  mother  and  Aunt 
Tabitha,  who  always  sat  on  either 
side  of  hiuL  This  was  a  signal  for 
'luoids  round  the  table,'  an  im- 
portant ceremony  in  our  eyes,  and 
without  which  Christmas  Day  would 
have  been  as  a  thing  of  nought  It 
consisted  in  everyone's  inserting  his 
or  her  palm  into  that  of  his  or  her 
neighbour  and  using  it  as  a  pump- 
handle  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute 
with  appropriate  action.  This  pa- 
rallel is  the  more  complete  because 
it  actually  did  draw,  water  from  some 
eyes;  my  Aunt  Tab,  for  instance, 
being  always  ready  to  cry  on  the 
shortest  notice.  I  do  not  mean  my 
readers  to  infer  from  this  circum- 
stance ihat  she  was  in  the  least  de- 
gree unhappy,  &r  from  it.  On  these 
occasions  she  was  usually,  for  her, 
in  excellent  spirits ;  but  this  was  her 
peculiar  mode  of  indicating  hilariiy. 
It  is  the  way  with  some  people.  I 
have  heard  of  individuals  who  have 
a  morbid  inclination  to  laugh  at  a 
funeral.  Perhaps  philosophers  may 
be  able  to  give  some  common  solu- 
tion to  these  paradoxical  phenomena 
of  natura  After  the  solenm  rite  of 
'hands  round  the  table'  had  be^i 
concluded.  Grampus  proceeded  to 
amuse  us  by  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ments, chiefly  bcused  upon  and  in 
connection  with  the  dessert  and  din- 
ner service.  He  peeled  oranges  in  the 
noost  ingenious  and  apparently  mira- 


culous manner,  turning  the  rind  in- 
side out  into  hemdsphares  of  perfect 
symmetry  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
the  juice,  and  then  fashioning  it  into 
miniature  cocked-hats,  little  boats, 
and  fictitious  porkers.  He  ate  ima- 
ginary wax  tapers,  previously  cut  out 
of  the  heart  of  a  Bibstone  pippin  by 
the  simple  aid  of  a  cheese-taster, 
having  added  a  slice  of  burnt  almond 
thereto  for  a  wick.  He  converted 
a  dinner-napkin  into  the  likeness  of 
a  rabbit,  which  sprang  about  his 
knees  and  up  his  arm  with  an  almost 
supernatural  effect  He  produced 
the  most  delightful  music  from  a 
finger-glass,  three  tumblers,  and  an 
empty  decenter,  and  was  immensely 
gratified  by  our  detecting  it  to  be 
'  Rory  o'  More,*  played  to  psalm-time 
with  a  fruit-knife.  He  became  quite 
purple  in  the  face  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  which  he  made  to  toes 
up  three  apples  in  the  air  consecu- 
tively, after  the  manner  of  the  street- 
jugglers,  and  found  a  brief  respite 
from  his  labours  in  the  act  of  cutting 
up  one  of  them  with  immense  care, 
throwing  the  spiral  parings  over 
Aunt  Tab's  head  and  declaring  that 
the  letters  which  it  formed  on  the 
floor  behind  her  would  be  the  initials 
of  the  gentleman  whom  she  would 
make  happy  for  hfa  They  happened 
to  alight  in  the  form  of  P.  S.,  which 
we,  with  the  charming  simplicity 
and  ready  wit  characteristic  of  our 
years,  immediately  divined  to  be  an 
omen  of  her  ultimate  union  with  Mr. 
Peter  Slowman,  my  uncle's  butter,  a 
supposition  which  was  fraught  with 
all  the  greater  horror  in  consequence 
of  that  gentleman's  devoted  attach- 
ment to  Mrs.  Colinder,  the  cook, 
down  stairs.  After  everybody's 
health  had  been  drunk  all  round, 
and  the  conversation  was  beginning 
to  take  a  political  turn  (my  uncle 
was  a  stanch  Tory,  and  when  once 
he  began  to  discuss  the  Melbourne 
administration  there  was  no  stopping 
him),  my  mother  would  give  a  pri- 
vate signal  to  Aunt  Tab  and  my 
sisters,  who  with  one  consent  arose 
and  left  the  room.  Of  course  we 
little  ones  went  with  them,  but  in- 
stead of  ascending  to  the  drawing- 
room  again  we  used  to  make  a  bolt 
down-stairs  to  see  how  Sally  was 
getting  on,  and  how  she  had  liked 
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her  diBBor.     Sally  was  our  hand- 
moideD,  pretty  well  strioken  in  years, 
and  a  foithfid  servant  in  oar  nursery 
ever  anee  we  could  remember.    She 
had   norsed   us   through  measles, 
hooping-oough,  scarlatimi,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  ills  which  in&nt  flesh 
is  heir   to.    I  thoroughly  believe 
there  is  nothing  that  good  creature 
would  not  have  undergone  for  our 
si^es.    She  had  but  one  foible,  and 
that,  considering  that  we  lived  in  a 
garrison  town  was  a  pardonable  one 
—she  was  consumed  by  an  unextin- 
guishable  pension  for  marmes.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  she  was 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  '  the 
line,'  or  that  if  an  eligible  artillery- 
man had  come  in  her  way  she  would 
have  treated  him  withinciviUty,  but 
marines  were  her  weakness,  and  she 
marned  several:  of  course  I  don't 
mean  at  the  same  time,  but  in  turn. 
Poor  Sally  was  very  unfortunate  in 
h^  attachments,  and  had  become  a 
widow  twice  withm  our  recollection ; 
but  neither  these  matrimonial  alli- 
ances nor  ihe  domestic  afSictions 
which  followed  them  interfered  with 
the  faithful  discharge  of  her  duties 
to  us.    For  years  she  reigned  su- 
preme in  our  nursery,  and  in  the 
case  of  fraternal  quarrels  there  was 
no  appeal  from  her  decision.    Some- 
times she  asked  for  a  holiday  to  see 
her  husband  embark,  or  welcome 
hnn  home  from  that  widely-extended 
tract  of  country  known  as  '  foreign 
parts,'  or  went  away  for  an  hour  or 
80  to  get  her  pension  or  another 
marriage  licence;  but  through  all 
her  vicissitudes  she  remained  con- 
stant to  her  trust :  and  attached  as 
she  was  to  her  amphibious  lovers,  I 
believe  she  would  have  cheerfully 
relinquished  the  most  attractive  ma- 
rine rather  than  quit  our  service. 
Many  a  letter  have  we  directed  for 
her  according  to  a  model  address 
which  she  always  kept,  and  from 
which  no  orthographical  deviation 
was  permitted,  until  she  changed 
her  partner. 


Mister  corporal  John  Taylor,  ezquire 
his  niadgestis  ship  Harry  the  wsir 
lying  off  Spithedd 

or  in  the  I^Ieddytmnyen 

or  KLSEWHERE. 


In  this  comprehensive  superscrip- 
tion, whose  chief  merit  seemed  to 
he  in  the  wide  field  of  conjecture 
which  it  opened  to  the  PostK)ffice 
authorities,  Sally  had  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence,  declaring  that 
she  always  '  have  heard  tell  that  it 
would  be  sartain  sure  to  find  her  old 
man  sometime  hows'ever ;'  but  as  she 
never  prepaid  her  letters,  nor  ex- 
pected any  answer  until  her  hus- 
band's ship  was  paid  off,  the  proba- 
bihty  is  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  spared 
the  trouble  of  deciphering  at  least 
half  of  her  communications.  We 
found  Sally,  then,  after  dinner,  over 
a  dish  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Colinder, 
my  uncle's  cook  and  housekeeper,  a 
middle-aged  lady  in  a  black  bomba- 
zine dress  and  bumt-umber-coloured 
wig,  who  entertained  certain  theo- 
ries of  a  peculiar  and  exceedingly 
original  system  of  theology,  which 
she  and  Sally  were  never  tired  of 
discussing,  and  which  they  seemed 
to  have  chiefly  derived  while '  sitting 
under '  an  eminent  dissenting  divine 
by  the  name  of  Blenldnsop.  This 
extraordinary  expression  has  I  be- 
lieve since  been  commonly  accepted 
in  its  proper  sense ;  but  at  the  time, 
and  owing  to  our  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  modem  metaphor,  I  re- 
member we  regarded  it  in  the  light 
of  a  religious  but  highly  uncomfort- 
able ceremony. 

How  well  I  reooUect  that  cosy 
kitchen  with  its  ample  fireplace  and 
compUcated  roasting-jack  of  wheels, 
chains,  and  pulleys,  attached  to  the 
wall ! — the  comfortable  old  Windsor- 
chairs,  with  green-baize  cushions, 
the  round  table  covered  with  a  cloth 
of  the  same  material,  on  which 
Dodd*s  Bible  lay,  bound  in  rough 
calf,  with  '  The  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,'  '  The  Complete  Letter- 
writer,'  and  Mrs.  Colinder's  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles.  Nor  can  I  forget 
dear  old  Mouser,  a  black  tom-cat  of 
great  antiquity  that  purred  unceas- 
ingly upon  the  hearth,  and  kindly 
bore  with  all  our  teazing.  Across 
the  passage,  there  was  the  butler's 
pantay  too — a  chamber  which  is  al- 
ways associated  in  my  mind  with  a 
peculiar  perfume  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
candle-ends.  Here  Peter  was  wont 
to  sit  and  peruse  odd  numbers  of 
the    '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and 
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here,  too,  he  was  delighted  to  receive 
us  and  deliver  {soUo  voce)  a  short 
and  extemporary  lecture  on  the  art 
of  button-cleaning— an  operation  in 
which  he  took  especial  pride,  and 
for  which  he  had  invented  an  in- 
genious machine,  with  a  vague  and 
foggy  notion  of  '  taking  out  a  patent 
for  it  some  of  these  here  fine  dia.ys.' 

After  rifling  Mrs.  Golinder's  cir- 
cular spice-box,  and  tasting  all  its 
contents  from  mace  to  nutmeg,  we 
concentrated  our  energies  in  endea- 
vouring to  induce  Mouser  to  sup  on 
an  infusion  of  cinnamon  and  water ; 
and  fisuiing  in  this  dietetic  experi- 
ment, in  consequence,  as  we  thought, 
of  the  ungenerous  interference  of 
Sally,  we  l^took  ourselves  up-stairs 
again  with  an  eye  to  cake  and  muf- 
fins, which  formed  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  our  next  repast  After  tea 
we  amused  ourselves  by  inspecting 
'  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,'  of  which 
Grampus  possessed  a  very  fine  copy, 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  such 
an  appalling  nature  in  regard  to 
subject,  that,  aided  by  the  unusually 
heavy  dinner  of  which  we  had  par- 
taken, it  had  the  ultimate  effect  of 
giving  us  all  nightmare,  or  at  least 
uneasy  dreams  in  which  gigantic 
gridirons,  racks,  and  thimibscrews 
were  called  tmpleasantly  to  mind 
before  the  morning. 

But  our  great  delight,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening,  was  to 
gather  round  the  fire  and  clamour 
for  a  song  or  a  story  from  Grampus. 
Of  these  commodities  he  possessed, 
indeed,  only  a  limited  stock ;  but  as 
th6y  were  well  selected  and  strictly 
reserved  for  these  occasions,  we  list- 
ened to  them  with  annually  renewed 
interest.  Of  the  songs,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  remember  but  little.  There 
was  a  very  remarkable  one,  the  end 
and  object  of  which  appeared  to  be 
a  description  of  and  various  sug- 
gestions for  the  definition  of  a 
woman.  In  the  course  of  the  chorus 
— a  very  lengthy  one  —  the  poet 
compared  her  to  a  flower  and  a  tower, 
a  song  and  a  thong,  a  mill  and  a 
pill,  a  flea  and  a  bee,  and  a  variety 
of  other  monosyllabic  nouns  which 
it  was  painfully  evident  had  been 
selected  more  with  a  view  to  eu- 
phony of  verse  than  any  actual  re- 
semblance of  ^the  objects  themselves 


— in  short,  in  which  there  was  a 
gpreat  deal  more  of  rhyme  than  rea- 
son. There  were  certain  ancient 
ditties,  too,  connected  with  love, 
tibations,  and  loyalty,  of  which  we 
only  heard  fragmentary  stanzas, 
as — 

'  Come,  I«t  as  dance  and  sing. 
WhUe  all  Borbad^ies'  bells  shaU  ring- 
Love  strikes  the  fiddle-string. 
And  Venus  plajs  tike  lote. 

Maidens  gaj,  trip  away, 

Happy  on  oar  wedding^laj,'  Sec.  Sec. 

or, 

*  The  ITnlverse  well  may  1y  Jealooi 

Of  England,  where  Liberty  sings; 
Fur  the  King  is  the  king  of  good  fellows. 
And— oU  oar  good  fellows  are  kings. 
Fol  lol  de  rol,  lol  de  rol  liddle.'  &c  kc. 

Under  the  genial  influence  of  a 
bowl  of  'rack  punch  my  worthy 
relative  proceeded  with  the  musical 
entertainment,  until  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
warned  him  to  desist,  for  he  was 
inclined  to  be  asthmatical,  and  was, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  of  very 
portly  dimensions  about  the  r^on 
of  the  waistcoat  Ten  minutes  hav- 
ing been  then  kindly  accorded  to 
Grampus  in  order  that  he  might 
recover  himself  (which  he  did  at 
length  after  a  deal  of  puffing  and 
blowing  and  using  sundry  ejacula- 
tions apparently  selected  from  the 
Litany),  it  became  the  duty  of  my 
eldest  sister  Kate  to  replenish  his 
tumbler — an  operation  of  which  he 
always  pretended  to  deprecate  the 
necessity  either  by  flEiintly  remon- 
strating with  her — ^placing  his  hand 
over  the  glass  in  such  an  ingenious 
manner  tibat  there  was  ample  room 
for  a  stream  of  grog  to  l^  poured 
between  his  fingers;  or  suddenly 
starting  up  to  poke  the  fire  with 
great  energy,  he  would  affect  the 
greatest  incQgnation  to  find  another 
half-pint  of  the  reeking  compound 
on  returning  to  his  arm-chair. 
Whatever  his  object  may  have  been 
in  executing  these  remarkable  ma^ 
noeuvres,  one  foct  is  worthy  of  note, 
and  that  is,  that  he  always  succeeded 
in  drmking  his  second  allowance  of 
punch.  I  don't  say  it  is  anything 
t»  boast  of,  but  he  did  it.  "Whether 
he  would  have  been  prepared  for  a 
third — whether  he  ever  did  take  a 
third  after  we  were  cdl  gone— just  to 
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make  himself  comfortable,  yon  know, 
before  bo  turned  into  bed  for  the 
night— this,  I  say,  is  more  than  I  can 
teU  yon,  bnt  it  was  dnring  the 
second  when  he  always  told  his 
story— and  so  I  will  confine  myself 
to  the  fact. 

'  Are  yon  aU  ready  T  asked  Gram- 
pns,  settling  himself  into  his  arm- 
chair, and  taMng  a  sort  of  preparatory 
pnll  at  the  punch. 

'  Yes,  uncle,'  piped  a  chorus  of 
small  voices. 

*  Well  then,  once  upon  a  time 
when halloa  there!  stop  a  mi- 
nute!' said  my  uncle,  suddenly — 
*  Who's  cracking  nuts  T 

'  Only  me,  uncle,'  said  Tom, 
slowly  emerging  from  under  the 
table,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
XKisition  with  a  handful  of  filberts. 

*  Now  look  here,'  said  my  unde, 
'just  you  take  the  crackers  and 
cra(^  'em  aU,  aU  mind,  will  you, 
before  I  begin — there's  a  good  boy  ?' 
Tom  did  so.  '  That* s  right,'  said  my 
uncle,  winking  at  Tom  thix)ugh  the 
tumbler  which  he  had  just  raised  to 
his  lips ;  '  thaf  s  right  Now  we 
shall  get  on.'    And  on  he  went. 

'  Once  upon  a  time,  and  year^  be- 
fore you  httle  chickabiddies  here 
were  bom  or  thought  of^  I  had 
occasion  to  make  a  journey  just  after 

Christmas  from  P to  Exeter. 

Travelling,  as  I  dare  say  you've 
been  told  a  dozen  times  by  old  fogies 
like  me,  was  a  very  different  thing 
then  to  what  it  is  now — ^you  couldn't 
step  into  a  train  to  be  whisked  off 
from  place  to  place.  If  you  got 
over  the  ground  at  four  or  nve 
miles  an  hour  it  was  thought  a  very 
Dur  speed;  so  that  in  winter  with 
two  horses  we  could  barely  reach 
Exeter  between  dawn  and  dusk. 
As  for  London,  it  took  the  best  part 
of  a  week  to  get  there,  and  no  one 
thought  of  starting  on  such  a  journey 
without  making  his  will  The  "  Per- 
severance" coach  had  been,  up  to  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  the  only 
public  conveyance,  except  the  wag- 
gons, between  this  and  Exeter,  and 
a  dilatory  ramshackled  old  concern 
it  was,  only  running  every  other 
day.  However,  a  new  Company  had 
just  started,  undertaking  to  do  the 
journey  every  day,  and  in  Httle 
more  than  half  the  time,  with  four 
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horses.  This  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  to  be  sure ;  but  like 
most  attempts  at  reform,  it  met  with 
a  deal  of  opposition  at  first.  Old 
people  shook  their  heads  and  pre- 
dicted that  no  good  would  como  of 
the  innovation.  The  "  Perseverance" 
had  done  well  enough  for  them, 
they  said,  and  they  would  stick  by 
it.  It  was  better  to  travel  safely 
than  swiftly,  and  who  could  say 
wbat  might  be  the  fate  of  this  new- 
fangled concern?  However,  the 
"  Tantivy" — for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  rival  coach — was  started,  ful- 
filled its  engagements  as  to  speed, 
and  had  performed  the  journey  daily 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  I  was 
summoned  to  Exeter  on  business, 
and  determined  to  travel  by  it. 

*  It  was  boasted  that  the  "  Tantivy  " 
could  start  from  the  Bod  Lion  inn 
at  noon,  and  parsing  the  old  "  Per- 
severance" (which  used  to  leave  the 
King's  Arms  some  hours  before) 
on  the  road,  reach  Exeter  before 
it.  Even  at  this  time  of  the  day, 
the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  think  I  had  secured 
an  inside  place.  Winters  were  win- 
ters in  those  days,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  don't  know  what's  become  of  'em 
now,  they  seem  to  have  gone  out 
with  the  stage-coaches.  Many's  the 
time  when  I've  found  the  water  in 
my  bedroom  jug  covered  with  ice, 
and  my  sponge  fo-ozen  quite  hard, 
morning  after  morning.  If  such  a 
thing  hapx)ens  now,  people  talk  of 
it  as  if  'twas  a  wonder.  I  remember 
when  we  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Well,  when  I  got  down  to 
the  inn,  I  was  anxious  to  see  who 
my  fellow-travellers  were.  That 
was  a  much  more  important  and  in- 
teresting question  than  it  is  now. 
Kyou  get  a  disagreeable  fellow  or 
a  squealing  infant  in  a  railway-car- 
riage you  may  change  your  place 
now-a-days,  but  then  it  was  impos- 
sible. You  had  to  endure  your 
company,  whatever  it  was.  Luckily 
I  found  mine  pretty  decent  people — 
a  stout  bagman  who  went  to  sleep 
almost  the  instant  he  got  inside  the 
carriage,  and  a  little  middle-aged 
lady  very  comfortably  wrapped  ^up 
in  a  boa,  a  fur  pelisse,  and  a  travel- 
ling hood.  When  I  say  that  she 
was  comfortably  wrapped  ux)  I  am 
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only  referring  to  her  bodily  con- 
dition. She  seemed  anything  but 
comfortable  in  her  mind*  I  thought 
I  never  saw  such  a  restless  little 
soul  in  my  life.  She  was  fidgeting 
about  in  and  out  of  the  coach  half 
a  dozen  times  before  we  started. 
Now  she  wanted  to  sit  with  her 
back  to  the  horses — then  on  the 
opposite  seat;  now  she  changed 
comers  with  the  bagman— now  with 
me.  When  I  add  to  this  that  she 
kept  popping  her  head  out  of  the 
window  every  two  or  three  minutes 
and  asking  the  guard  the  most 
ridiculous  questions  about  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  weather,  the  state  of 
the  roads,  and  the  temper  of  the 
horses,  you  will  reasonably  infer  that 
I  had  some  doubt  of  her  sanity. 

'  "  Law  bless  you,  mum,"  said  the 
guard,  on  being  inteorogated  for  the 
third  time,  "  they're  as  quiet  as 
lambs  every  one  of  'em— as  I  told 
you  jist  now.  You  might  drive  'em 
Dlindfold  a'most  and  leave  your 
whip  at  home  to  be  mended ;  and  as 
for  work,  I  never  see  such  beastesses 
at  the  collar — never  in  my  bom 
days:  they're  wot  you  may  term 
idap-uppers  and  no  mistake  V* 

*  "  what  is  a  slap-upper?"  asked 
the  httle  lady,  doubtfully. 

*  "  Good  'uns  to  go,  muni' — no 
shirking  their  duty — no  jibbing — ^no 
shying — ^no  nothing  o'  vice  about  'em 
as  you  may  say." 

'  "  Oh !"  said  the  httle  lady,  some- 
what reheved,  "  I  thought  you 
might  mean  that  they  kicked.  One 
of  Qiem  seems  a  little  &isky." 

'  "  Which  is  that,  mum?  The 
grey  mare,  I  'spose,  now?" 

'  "  Really  I  don't  know!"  said  the 
little  lady,  sharply.  "  It  was  one  of 
the  firant  ones." 

'  "  Ah !  you  mean  the  off  leader," 
said  the  guard — ^yis — ^that  is  the 
grey  mare :  she  only  wants  to  be  off, 
that's  all,  mum :  a  Httle  restless  and 
nervous-like,  tfll  she's  on  the  road — 
similar  to  many  other  of  her  sex, 
mum,"  added  the  guard,  with  a  very 
slight  wink  at  the  bagman.  "  Now, 
Bill,  he  you  ready?  time's  up!" 
cried  he  to  the  coachman ;  "  blest  if 
I  ever  see  sich  a  feller  for  lush — 
come  on." 

'  "  Allright  Shtephens,  awright 
myboy,"  answered  a  very  bloated- 


looking  man  in  three  or  four  top- 
coats and  a  red  belcher  handkerchief 
wound  round  his  neck,  just  under  a 
redder  nose.  "  Awright  Shtephens, 
I'm  acummin,  Shtephens,"  and  emp- 
tying his  glass  at  the  bar  door,  he 
slowly,  and  with  apparently  some 
diflBculty,  climbed  up  into  his  seat. 
Mr.  Stephens  jumped  up  behind,  and 
producing  a  French  horn  from  a 
leather  case  which  dangled  over  the 
side  of  the  coach,  performed  a  series 
of  variations  on  "  Away  with  Me- 
lancholy," as  we  drove  off. 

'  "  A  very  impertinent  man,  that 
guard!"  exclaimed  the  little  lady 
to  me,  when  we  got  outside  the 
town. 

' "  Fm  afraid  he  was  rather  in- 
clined to  be  so,"  said  I,  as  gravely 
as  I  could,  for  the  bagman  was  pur- 

fle  with  suppressed  laughter.  "  May 
take  the  liberty,  madam,  of  in- 
quiring whether  you  are  accustomed 
to  travelling  in  this  way?  I'm  afraid 
you  seemed  a  little  nervous." 

'  "  It  is  because  I  am  accustomed 
to  travel,"  answered  the  little  lady, 
"  that  I  do  feel  a  Utile  nervous." 

'  "  Indeed!  and  why?"  I  asked. 

'  "  Because,"  said  the  httle  lady, 
emphatically,  and  with  great  deli- 
beration, "  I  never  was  in  a  stage- 
coach yet  in  my  life  which  was  not 
upset,  that's  all." 

' "  If  that  is  really  the  case,  you 
have  indeed  been  unfortunate,"  I 
remarked ;  "  but  let  us  hope  you 
will  have  better  luck  to^ay.'*^ 

'  "  We  shall  meet  with  an  accident, 
sir,  I  am  convinced,"  she  answered. 
"  Only  mark  my  words.  However, 
I  am  accustomed  to  it." 

'  It  was  in  vain  the  bagman  and  I 
tried  to  reason  her  out  of  this  me- 
lancholy conviction.  She  remained 
firmly  persuaded  of  our  impending 
fEite,  and  declared  that  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  change  her  mind. 
This  being  the  case,  I  naturally 
thought  the  next  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  change  the  subject;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  began  to  talk  upon 
general  topics  of  the  day,  in  which 
the  bagman  joined  us  imtil  he  fell 
asleep,  and  tiien  we  relapsed  into 
silence.  Meanwhile,  the  coach  rolled 
over  hill  and  dale,  between  hedges 
bristling  with  frost,  over  loads  so 
hard  that  the  horses'  hoofis   zang 
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upon  them  like  a  blacksmith's  ham- 
mer. Ice  lay  an  inch  thick  upon 
many  a  ditch  and  duckpond  that 
WB  passed;  last  creek's  snow  still 
lingered  on  the  distant  hills.  The 
leaEesB  trees  looked  hard  and  brittle 
with  the  cold,  and  onr  horses'  breath 
came  floating  past  ns  in  a  crisp  blue 
dead  upon  the  winter  air.  On  we 
sped  through  what  is,  in  summer, 
toe  most  picturesque  part  of  Devon- 
shire, and  which  even  the  bleak  and 
gk)omy  aspect  of  the  weather  could 
not  altogether  rob  of  its  beauty. 
We  had  stopped  once  or  twice  to 
change  horses,  and  it  was  now  get- 
ting dusk,  when  the  little  lady  re- 
sumed her  apprehensions.  The  bag- 
mm  had  b^un  to  snore,  and  I  con- 
fen  I  felt  a  httle  drowsy  myself. 
Indeed,  I  think  I  should  have  Dedlen 
nleep  before  if  they  had  not  been 
making  such  a  terrible  noise  outside. 
There  were  two  or  three  of  them 
up  there  on  the  roof  or  box,  laugh- 
11^,  shouting,  and  singing,  as  if 
they  had  just  escaped  from  Bedlam. 
I  felt  convinced  that  the  driver  was 
(me.  At  every  inn  we  stopped  at 
on  the  road  he  had  been  down  and 
asked  for  "  sixpen'orth  of  rum  and 
Hnlk ;"  •'  liqueur  of  brandy  neat ;" 
"  three  of  gin  'ot;"  "  small  glass  of 
ahnib  and  bitters;"  all,  doubtless, 
admirable  cordials  in  their  way,  if 
taken  singly ;  but  open  to  objection 
in  their  combined  effect.  However, 
whether  it  was  tJiat  I  was  too  weary 
to  listen,  or  that  their  spirits  actually 
d&l  bec^ne  more  subdued  at  last, 
I  can't  say,  but  the  noise  seemed 
gradually  to  grow  fiunter  and  fainter, 
and  l^en  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
How  long  I  remained  in  this  con- 
dition I  cannot  say ;  but  I  was  in 
the  midflt  of  a  long  dream,  in  which 
I  imagined  that  I  had  entered  into 
partnerstiip  with,  the  late  Captain 
Cook,  and  was  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, tossing  about  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  in  a  fearful  storm, 
when  the  vessel,  as  I  thought,  gave 
a  tremendous  lurch  over,  and  I  was 
awoke  by  a  shrill  voice  crying — 

' "  There,  sir!  I  told  you  how  it 
would  ba  I  knew  it  from  the  first 
— yoa  wouldn't  believe  me,  and  now 
we  are " 

'  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost 
in  a  treooendouB  C3»flh  of  brei^dng 


timbers  and  smashed  windows,  with 
which,  female  screams,  anathemas 
from  the  opposite  sex,  and  the  sound 
of  kicking  horses,  were  plentifully 
mingled.   . 

'The  little  lady  was  right;  wb 
WKBE  UPSET,  and  no  mistake.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  confusion  which  on- 
sued.  Ecmoving  the  broken  glass 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  first  raised  my- 
self up  from  the  coach  window  and 
then  extricated  the  little  lady. 

'  "  My  dear  madam,  are  you  much 
hurt?"  I  asked. 

**'Oh,sirI"  she  groaned,  pointing 
to  her  neck;  "look  herel"  and 
fiEunted  away  in  my  arms. 

'Her  collar  was  saturated  with 
blood,  and  I  really  was  very  much 
alarmed.  When  we  got  her  inside 
a  neighbouring  inn  and  farmhouse, 
however,  it  turned  out  that  beyond 
a  little  shaking  and  a  great  deal  of 
fright,  she  had  not  suffered  much. 
The  blood  had  flowed  from  the  bag- 
man's cheek,  which  was  badly  lace- 
rated by  broken  glass ;  and  begging 
the  farmer's  wife  to  give  her  a  cup 
of  tea,  I  hastened  off  to  the  relief 
of  my  less  fortunate  companion. 
Luckily,  one  of  the  outside  passen- 
gers was  a  young  surgeon,  who  im- 
mediately strapped  up  the  wound, 
and  rendered  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  the  iiyured. 

'  I  am  happy  to  say  he  was  soon 
able  to  give  a  good  report  of  his 
patients,  most  of  whom  had  only 
been  bruised.  Our  coachman,  the 
source  of  this  disaster,  was  sitting 
hopelessly  drunk  on  a  hedge  where 
he  had  been  pitched.  Some  one 
asked  how  it  happened. 

'"Ah,  ole  feller!"  said  the  ine- 
briated rascal,  shaking  his  head  very 
solemnly  and  holding  up  one  finger; 
"  ah,  olf— olf  eller ;  you — you  want 
to — to  know-too-mush.  How'd  it 
happen  ?  howshdino ;  nofoltomine ; 
thasallinobout  it;  tol  de  rol,"  he 
continued,  looking  round  witii  an 
expression  of  intense  humour  on  his 
face ;  "  tol  de  rol,  I  wish  you  all — 
all  merry  Krishmas  and— and,"  ho 
added,  very  solemnly,  after  a  hiccup, , 
"  and  a  appy  new  year.    There  now." 

'This  flagrant  conduct  naturally 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  by- 
BtanderSj  some  of  whom,  taking  me 
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aside^  mfbrmed'me  that  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  coach  had  himself 
sat  upon  the  box-seat  and  had  been 
drinMng  with  this  fellow  on  the 
road.  He  was  now  in  a  terrible 
fright,  well  knowing  that  if  we 
brought  an  action  against  him,  and 
this  £Ebct  came  out  in  evidence,  it 
would  seriously  damage  his  interests ; 
in  fiact,  might  do  for  the  "  Tantivy" 
altogether.  He  came  to  me  as  the 
senior  inside  passenger  and  begged 
I  would  use  my  influence  to  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity,  which  he  said 
would  ruin  him  if  it  got  into  the 
papers.  He  further  hinted  that  he 
was  prepared  to  offer  any  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  affiur,  and  that 
he  had  despatched  a  messenger  at 
once  to  Exeter  for  another  vehicle, 
which  would  be  on  the  spot  shortly^ 

'After  a  Gonfsrence  with  the 
"  flEures,"  to  whom  I  retailed  this  in- 
formation, I  was  empowered  to  treat 
with  him  according  to  my  discre- 
tion. The  general  wish  appeared 
to  be  that  he  should  be  made  to  pay 
in  some  form  or  another  for  his  ne- 
glect, but  that  as  no  one  except  the 
bagman  had  been  seriously  injured, 
no  personal  compensation  would  be 
exacted. 

'It  was  a  little  puzzling'to  know 
what  to  do  under  these  circum- 
stances. However,  I  made  up  my 
mind  and  went  back. 

'  Mr.  Bowler,  for  that  was  the  pro- 
prietor's name,  received  me  very 
graciously,  and  inaugurated  the  pro- 
ceedings by  asking  me  whether  I 
would  take  anything  to  drink.  I 
thanked  him,  but  declined  his  offer. 

'  "  Better  have  something  short," 
urged  Mr.  Bowler,  "  after  your  exer- 
tions ;  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without 
you.  I've  got  a  little  brandy  in  this 
here  flask;  do  'ave  a  little— a  little 
drop  neat ;  it  won't  hurt  you." 

'  "  It  Ims  hurt  a  good  many  of  us 
already,  Mr.  Bowler,"  said  I,  rather 
sternly.  "  If  there  had  not  been  so 
much  drinking  going  on  outside  the 
coach,  tins  wouldn't  have  happened." 

'  Mr.  Bowler  looked  ratlier  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  muttered  something 
about  a  drop  too  much. 

'  "  Mr.  Bowler,"  said  I,  "there  is 
no  doubt  that  you  have  been  much 
to  blame  in  this  matter,  as  you 


would  find  out  to  your  cost  if  we 
proceeded  against  you." 

' "  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bowler,  very  hum- 
bly ;  "  and  if  I  can  do  any ^" 

'  "  My  fellow-passengers,  I  con- 
tinued, "are  unwilling  to  accept 
any  bribe  (here  Mr.  Bowler's  fa^e 
brightened]),  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  think  it  is  but  fail  that  yon 
should  make  some  voluntary  sacri- 
fice in  a  pecuniary  form  to  express 
your  regret,  and  by  way  of  apology 
for  this  occurrence.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?" 

' "  Well,  not  esackly,"  said  Mr. 
Bowler,  after  a  pause. 

*  "  I  will  endeavour  to  explain," 
said  I.  "  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
aware  that  the  commercial  traveller 
who  was  with  me  inside  has  been 
badly  cut  about  the  face  and  other- 
wise injured.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  not  in  very  good  cir- 
cumstances, and  this  accident  may 
interfere  for  some  time  with  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  I  wish  you 
distinctly  to  understand  that  he  has 
made  no  claim  himself,  but  I  think 
you  cannot  do  less  than  beg,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  he  will  do 
you  the  favour  of  accepting  twenty 
pounds." 

'Mr.  Bowler  signified  his  assent 
to  this  proposition  with  apparent 
cheerfulness. 

'  "  The  rest  of  us,"  I  continued^ 
"  wish  that  any  pecuniary  compen- 
sation which  you  may  feel  it  your 
duty  to  offer  should  be  bestowed 
in  a  direction  where  you  will  have 
the  double  satisfaction  of  exercising 
real  charity,  while  you  discharge 
your  obligations  to  those  who  have 
suffered  from  your  negligence." 

Mr.  Bowler  looked  puzzled. 

' "  You  have  doubtless,"  I  said, 
"  heard  of  the  Devon  and  CJomwall 
hospital?" 

'  Mr.  Bowler  nodded. 

' "  It  is  an  excellent  institution, 
Mr.  Bowler,"  said  I,  "and  well 
worthy  of  your  notice.  You  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  have  any  objection 
to  make  it  a  donation  of  t^  pounds." 

'  Here  Mr.  Bowler  winced  a  little, 
but  remarked,  if  the  gentlemen 
wished  to  do  business  that  way  it 
was  their  aSair,  and  the  money 
should  be  paid. 
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'  "Very  weU,"  said  L  " Now,  in 
the  town  frc»a  which  we  started  this 
momiiig  there  is  another  charitable 
IsstitatiQn  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived 
of  sight  I  allude  to  the  Eye  In- 
firmary, with  which  I  am  in  some 
degree  connected.  Allow  me,  as 
gOTemor,  to  pnt  yonr  name  down 
for  five  goineaa" 

' "  Very  well,  sir,  as  you  like," 
said  Mr.  Bowler,  tesldly,  fmd  tiUdng 
up  his  hat. 

'  "Stop  a  minute,"  said  I,  "Iwon't 
detain  yoa  much  longer;  but— have 
you  ever  been  over  the  Female 
Orphan  Asylum  at  P ?" 

'  "  No,  I  have  no«, sur;  and  what* s 
more,  I " 

'  "  Would  like  to  do  so,  no  doubt," 
I  said.  **  Very  well,  ai^r  donor  of 
ten  guineas " 

'  "  Gome,  I  say,"  cried  Mr.  Bow- 
ler, who  was  making  a  little  sum  of 
oomponnd  addition  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

' "  — may  have,"  I  continued,  with- 
out noticing  the  interruption,  "  may 
have  that  privilege,  of  which,  no 
doubt,  you  will  be  glad  to  avail 
yourselfl  Indeed,  what  greater 
pleasure  can  there  be  than  in  seeing 
so  excellent  and  practical  a  result 
arise  from  one's  benevolence?  But 
I  beg  your  jHurdon,  I  really  was  for- 
getting the  soup  and  blanket 
sodetieB,  and  the  Dorcas  Fund  for 
supplying  the  poor  with  coals  in 
winter.  You'll  subscribe  a  couple 
of  guineas  a-piece  to  those,  won't 
you?"' 

' "  If  I  do,"  cried  Mr.  Bowler,  clos- 
ing up  his  pocket-book,  "If  I  do, 
Fm  d " 

' "  Doing  no  more  than  what  ia 
Mr  and  honourable^  and  what  any 
gentleman  would  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; thafs  what  you  were 
going  to  say,  isn't  it?"  said  I. 

'"Well,  not  esacktij,"  said  Mr. 
Bowler.    "  You  see " 

' "  You  see,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be 
such  an  uncommonly  disagreeable 
tiimg  to  have  this  matter  taken  up 
legaSy  by  any  of  the  passengers  and 
so  get  into  the  papers,  wouldn't  it?" 

' "  All  right,'^  exclafaned  Mr.  Bow- 
ler, suddenly  reopening  his  pocket- 
book  ;  "  anything  more  in  that  line  ? 
name  your  terms." 
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Nothing  else,  thank  you,"  I 
answered, "  except  to  beg  that  you 
will  discharge  that  driver  for  the 
sake  of  public  safety,  and  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so)  be  yourself 
more  temperate  in  future  for  your 
own.  As  soon  as  you  have  remitted 
those  sums  to  the  several  societies 
which  I  mentioned,  you  shall  have 
a  receipt  in  fall.    Good-evening." 

* "  Oood-evenrng,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Bowler,  emphasizing  tiie  a4jective 
as  if  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  in  civility. 

'After  a  short  interval,  during 
which  I  prevailed  upon  ihe  little 
lady  (who  had  by  this  time  reco- 
vered from  her  fright)  to  take  some 
refreshment,  tiie  messenger  who  had 
been  despatched  for  assistance  re- 
turned with  a  carriage  and  pair. 
Into  this  vehicle  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers stowed  themselves — the  rest 
following  in  a  cart  with  the  luggage. 
We  reached  Exeter  late  at  night, 
and  you  may  be  sure  were  glad  to 
get  comfortably  to  bed.  The  next 
morning,  Mr.  Bowler  kept  his  pro- 
mise futhfully,  and  findmg  this  to 
be  Ihe  case,  we  fulfilled  our  part  of 
the  contract  by  saying  as  little  about 
the  accident  as  possible.  The  affair 
was  hushed  up.  The  "  Tantivy"  con- 
tinued to  run  under  the  guidance 
of  a  steadier  charioteer,  and  I  made 
a  point  of  travelling  by  it  whenever 
I  went  up  to  Exeter.' 

'And  what  became  of  the  little 
lady?'  asked  Tom, who  had  listened 
witii  great  attention  to  the  narra- 
tive. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  Grampus, 
'  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 
I  never  saw  her  from  that  day  to 
this;  but  I  question  very  much 
whether  she  ventured  in  a  stage- 
coach again.' 

At  tins  moment,  Peter  entered  the 
room  to  say  that  my  Aunt  Tab's 
sedan-chair  had  arrived,  together 
with  two  flies  which  were  to  convey 
our  party  home.  We  therefore  ros  o 
to  put  on  our  coats  and  wrappers, 
went  through  the  usual  form  of 
salutation  with  my  uncle,  and  drove 
home  over  the  white,  crisp  snow,  to 
dream  of  tiie  "Tantivy"  and  its 
passengers.  So  ended  our  Christ- 
mas with  Grampus. 
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v.— ROSE. 

ONLY  dear  old  England 
BoBfits  such  maids  as  Bosie  ; 
Eyes  that  drowse  with  dreamy  splendour, 
Cheeks  wiih  rosdeaf-tintings  tender. 
Lips  a  fragrant  posy. 
I  would  barter  years  of  youth 
For  the  kisses  of  her  mouth. 

Of  those  nut-brown  tresses, 

One  lock  would  she  jneld  me. 

On  my  faithful  heart  reposing. 

All  my  life  long  till  its  closing, 

'Twould  from  sorrow  shield  mo. 

Though  she  binds  them  in  a  enood. 

See  how  wanton  winds  have  wooed ! 

Darling  English  maiden! 

With  your  pure,  fragk  beauiy, 
(There's  no  treachery  m  that  dimple) — 
Honest,  as  your  dress  is  simple. 
Loyal  to  each  duty ; 
He,  whose  wife  you  shall  become, 
Shall  have  sunshine  in  his  home ! 

Oh,  your  smiles  are  magic, — 
Moonlight  on  life's  ocean ; 
As  the  pale  moon  swavs  the  waters. 
So  the  love  of  England's  daughters 
Eules  our  fond  devotion. 
Mothers,  sweethearts,  wives  like  yon. 
Make  our  hearts  so  stanch  and  true! 

Typ®  of  English  beauty. 

Trusting,  true,  and  tender ! 
Be  it  lofty,  be  it  lowly. 
Every  English  fireside  holy 
Your  rare  virtues  render : 
Love  of  that  Mr  fiice  of  yours, 
England's  Hberty  secures. 


THE    STOBY    OP   THEKLA, 

From  Schiller's  '  Wallenstkin.* — {Illustrated,) 


AMONGST  Schiller's  ballads  'The 
Maiden's  Lament'  differs  in  style 
and  tone  from  the  others.  Schiller 
is  not  generally  musical  in  his  lyric 
vein,  and  but  few  of  his  poems  in- 
vite the  composer.  This  one,  how- 
over,  in  its  simplicity  of  feeling  and 
its  dramatic  contrasts  between  the 
suffering  child  and  the  departed 
mother,  who  comforts  her  from  the 
celestial  regions,  is  musical  even  in 


a  high  degree,  and  so  the  poet  in- 
tended it  to  be.  The  two  first  staves 
are  sung  to  the  guitar  in  the  poet^s 
greatest  drama  by  Wallenstoin's 
daughter  Thekla.  Li  the  blooming 
spring  of  her  love  with  Max  Picco- 
lomini  she  forebodes  the  tragic  sha- 
dow that  will  overcast  the  bright 
sky  of  her  young  lifa  She  perceives 
the  cruel  play  with  her  feelings  on 
the  part  of  her  aunt,  the  Countess 
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Terzky,  who  from  poKtical  motiyes 
fosieis  a  love  which  she  well  knows 
"Will  nerer  be  crowned  by  a  happy 
union-  It  seems  that  Schiller  after- 
^raids  added  the  two  last  veises  to 
complete  the  poem,  and  thus  placed 
it  with  his  other  ballads  in  the  edition 
of  lyric  poems,  under  the  title  of 

[The  first  two  stanzas  of  this  poem  are 
song  by  Tbekla,  in  the  Third  Act  of  the 
Fioookmnni.'] 

The  oak-wood  Is  waving. 
The  donds  gather  o'er ; 
There  riUeth  a  maiden 
Beride  the  green  shore ; 
The  breakers  are  dashing  with  mtght-^wlth 

Aiw^  she  siglM  oat  alood  in  the  gloomy  night, 
And  weeing,  thus  walletb  she — 

•M7  heart  it  Is  J)Token, 
The  world  Is  a  void. 
Nothing  more  can  It  give  me^         '~'  * 
For  hope  Is  destroyed. 
An  the  bliss  that  the  earth  can  bestow  I  hare 

proved; 
Hecvenlj  Father— Oh !  take— I  have  llved—I 
have  loved—* 
Oh !  take  back  thy  diild  to  thee. 

•  The  tears  that  thou  weepest . 

Most  vainly  be  shed; 
For  no  sorrow  awakens 
The  sleep  of  the  Dead ! 
Tet  saj.  what  can  solace  and  comfort  the 


When  It  monms  for  the  love  by  which  onoe  It 
waeUest, 
And  the  batan  shall  descend  tram  above. 

'  Let  the  tears  I  am  weeping 

StiU  vainly  be  shed. 
Though  my  sorrow  can  wake  not 
The  sleinP  <^  the  Dead ; 
YetaU  that  can  solace  and  comfort  the  breast. 
When  It  mourns  for  the  love  by  which  onoe  It 
washiest, 
Are  tiie  tears  and  the  sorrow  of  love.' 

Translated  by  Sir  S.  Bulwer  LyiUm,  Bart, 

Of  all  the  great  historical  dramas 
of  Schiller/  Wallenstein'  is  the  most 
admired.  Being  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  modem  Enrope,  and  living 
at  a  tune  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  subsequent  events  re- 
vealed the  heart  of  man,  and  taught 
poUtics  on  a  grand  scale^  Schiller 

*  This  line  is  misnnderstood  by  the  trans- 
lator.    It  ought  to  be  : 

Ofal  wAerin  heacm—l  have  lived,  I  have 

loved, 
Ob,  take  back  thy  child  to  thee ! 


was  enabled  to  discover  the  most 
stirring  subjects  which  the  history 
of  modem  Europe  offers  to  the  tra- 
gedian. It  will  be  found  that  in 
every  one  of  his  historical  plays  he 
just  hits  upon  the  turning  point  in 
the  destiny  of  some  great  people, 
and  each  of  the  leading  nations  in 
Europe  has  thus  furnished  him  with 
a  plot.  From  the  history  of  Ger- 
many no  better  subject  for  a  dnuna- 
tic  work  could  be  selected  than  ^q 
life  and  death  of  Wallenstein.  This 
great  commander  of  the  imperial 
troops,  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  constitutes  quite  an  epoch  in 
the  destinies  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many. Through  that  war  the  bond 
was  broken,  which  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  through  the  Beforma- 
tion,  had  kept  the  limbs  of  the 
mighty  empire  together;  and  as 
Wallenstein,  partly  through  his  own 
guilt,  fiedled  in  restoring  the  central 
power  of  the  emperor  over  the  many 
principalities,  it  was  from  his  time 
that  Germany  went  to  pieces,  and, 
instead  of  a  compact  nation,  became 
a  weak  aggregate  of  petty  states. 
The  character  of  Wallenstein  is  in 
itself  essentially  dramatic.  He  was 
still  ahve  in  the  memory  of  Schiller's 
coevals,  as  many  a  destroyed  village 
in  Germany,  even  now,  b«tfs  fright- 
ful testimony  to  the  ravages  caused 
by  that  suicidal  civil  war.  At  the 
same  time  the  crime  of  treason,  of 
which  Widlenstein  was  accused  by 
his  imperial  antagonists,  and  for 
which  he  was  doomed  to  an  in- 
glorious dealh  from  the  hands  of 
assassins,  hes  still  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery; and  there  is  even  now  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  question 
whether  he  really  intended  betray- 
ing his  master,  and  through  a  se- 
cret alliance  with  Sweden  and  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  hoped  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, and,  at  the  same  time,  peace 
for  his  countiy;  or  whether  the 
court  of  Vienna,  fearing  his  immense 
power  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible 
army,  burdened  him  with  the  crime 
of  treason  in  order  to  justify  the 
most  atrocious  treachery  on  their 
own  part  Thus  the  dramatist  was 
not  too  closely  fettered  by  evidence, 
and  might  deal  with  the  focts  more 
freely  &an  a  more  modem  subject 
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would  h&ye  allowed  him  to  do.    Al- 
though Wallenstein  may  hardly  be 
called  a  poetical  character,  yet  his 
immense  influence  on  his  age,  and 
the  sadden  turn  in  his  fortunes,  will 
ever  lend  to  him  a  deep  dramatic 
interest.     The  poet  has  taken  great 
care  to  show  us  this  character,  and 
lay  bore  all  the  roots  from  which  his 
overwhelming  authority  rose.   Cast- 
ing the  whole  subject  in  a  trilogy, 
it  IS  in  the  first  short  play,  under  the 
title  of  'Wallenstein*sC5amp,'  that 
he  shows  us  the  strong  hold  of  the 
great  commander  on  the  souls  of  the 
private  soldiers   and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  whom  he  had  called 
from  iiie  plough,  the  counting-house, 
or  the  schoolroom;  and  by  wield- 
ing tiiem  into  an  irresistible  armed 
bc^y,  had  made  them  the  arbiters 
of  tiie  nation's  fote.     In  the  second 
play,   entitled,  'The   Piccolomini,' 
we  are  made  to  feel  his  influence  on 
the  officers,  whom  he  had  chosen 
from  all  countries  of  Europe,  to  be 
the  servants  of  his  will  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  martial  glory.  In  the 
third  play,  which  bears  the  title  of 
'  The  Death  of  Wallenstein/  he  him- 
self comes  before  us  in  all  the  for- 
midable array  of  his  mental  powers, 
and  armed  with  all  that  mith  in 
himself  and  confidence  in  his  star 
which  is  even  strengthened  by  his 
firm  belief  in  astrology.    And  yet, 
having  to  deal  with  tSl  these  ener- 
getic agencies,  Schiller  must  have 
felt  that  the  subject  of  his  great 
work  was  prominently  political,  and 
that  something  was  wanting  in  it 
without  which  the  greatest  theatri- 
cal effect  can  never  be  secured.    To 
say  it  in  one  word,  much  as  this 
struggle  for  power  may  occupy  our 
mind,  our  heart  feels  but  little  inte- 
rest in  it    Hence  the  poet  thought 
it  necessary  to  lend  an  additional 
charm  to  his  plot  by  drawing  upon 
the  storehouse  of  his  abundant  in- 
vention.   He  made  the  edge  of  sepa- 
ration, which  divided  the  political 
parties,  to  cut  also   through   two 
young  and  noble  hearts.    To  Wal- 
lenstein he  gave  a  daughter,  the 
heiress  of  his  fortune  and  his  expect- 
ations, and  bound  her  in  fatal  love 


to  Mas  Ficcolomini,  the  son  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  most  cunning,  most  trea- 
cherous, and  most  destructive  enemy. 
Neither  of  these  two  characters 
exist  in  history,  for  Octavio  Piccolo- 
mini,  who  in  the  play  is  the  pre- 
sumed father  of  Max,  was  at  the  time 
still  a  young  man,  being  but  thirty- 
five  years  old  when  Wallenstmn 
died ;  and  although  Wallenstein  had 
a  daughter  of  his  second  marriage 
(whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  not 
Thekla,  but  Mary  Elizabeth),  she 
was  only  about  fourteen  years  old  at 
her  father's  death.  The  introduc- 
tion of  such  fictitious  charactCTS  in 
a  play  which  otherwise  closely  dmgs 
to  history,  may  not  stand  before  the 
verdict  of  the  critic;  but  Schiller 
obtained  his  aim  fully—for  it  is  to 
these  two  parts  that  his  work  owes 
its  great  popular  success.  Max  is 
placed  in  a  conflict  between  liove 
and  Duty,  which  drags  his  noble 
soul  into  unavoidable  destruction, 
and  Thekla,  renouncing  him,  that 
his  honour  may  not  be  sullied,  rises 
to  a  height  of  character  which  shows 
us  the  noblest  aim  of  tragedy,  the 
glorification  of  personal  liberty  of 
decision  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
heart-rending  conflicts,  to  which  we 
may  be  doomed  by  merciless  Fate. 

The  engraving  in  our  present 
number,  referring  to  Thekla^  song, 
is  taken  from  the  beautifrd  photo- 
graphs after  drawings  designed  l^ 
some  of  the  best  German  a^rtists  of 
the  day,  which  accompany  the  new 
edition  of  Schiller's  poems.  The 
plan  of  this  edition  was  formed  by 
the  celebrated  firm  of  Gotta,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  centenary  celebration  of 
the  poet's  birthday,  in  1859,  and  it 
has  just  been  finished  in  a  superior 
style,  being  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  continental  typography  and 
ornamentation.  The  artist  has  not 
adhered  to  the  costume  of  the  time 
of  Wallenstein,  but  dressed  his  weep- 
ing maiden  in  rather  a  modem  and 
elegant  attire ;  a  hberty  with  which 
we  are  not  inclined  to  find  fault, 
seeing  that  the  poem  is  of  a  univer- 
sal character,  and  does  not  attach 
itself  to  any  limited  period  in  his- 
tory. 
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By  the  Authob  of  'Thb  Mobals  of  Mayfaib.' 


CHAPTER   I. 

AT  SWINDON. 


'  VrTHAT  is  the  supposed  orij^in 

YV  of  ladies'  carnages.  Miss 
Bates?  They  are  a  time-honoured 
institution,  of  course ;  but  in  these 
days  one  likes  to  know  more  about 
thmgs  than  that  they  exist — one 
likes  derivations.  What  are  ladies' 
carriages  derived  from,  and  what  is 
their  supposed  object  ?' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Dashwood  —  I 
really — so  very  amusing !' 

'  Milly,  listen  to  Miss  Bates  "  On 
Ladic«'  Carriages."  She  says,  m- 
jprimis,  they  are  amusing.' 

'  My  dear,  I  mean't  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  mean't,  you  know,  that 
tiliey  are  very  proper ' 

'  And  you  separate  the  two  ideas? 
Ton  thmk  that  nothing  that  is 
right  can  be  pleasant.  Oh,  Miss 
Bates,  Miss  Bates,  what  a  fast  per- 
son you  are  growing!  How  fear- 
fiodly  the  last  four  years  have  dege- 
nerated you !' 

'  What  spirits !'  was  Miss  Bates's 
respcmse  to  this  littie  attack  upon  her 
character;  'what  charming  spirits 
dear  Miss  Dashwood  continued  to 
enjoy !  just  as  full  of  life  and  fan  as 
ever !'  And  then,  the  last  bell  having 
rung.  Miss  Bates  insisted  upon  get- 
ting into  the  carriage  once  more  to 
kiss  all  her  dear  young  friends  be- 
fore their  departure;  and,  finally, 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  affection,  was 
very  near  being  locked  in,  and 
borne  away  with  them  in  the  ex- 
press train— an  accident  which  all 
her  very  dear  young  friends  seemed 
remarkably  anxious  to  prevent 

'  She  means  well,  I  believe,'  said 
Milly  Dashwood,  as  they  caught  the 
last  sight  of  the  Bates  struggling 
wildly  among  a  crowd  of  porters 
upon  the  platform  of  the  Paddington 
terminus.  '  She  means  well,  but  she 
is  very  unpleasant.  Oh,  how  glad 
I  am  to  be  free  from  her!' 

'She  is  detestable,'  said  Jane, 
curtly.    '  I  hate  her— as  she  hates 


me!    That  is  right.  Miss  Fleming, 

rthe  windows  on  both  ^ides. 
have  need  of  a  good  fresh 
draught  upon  us  after  all  the  Bates' 
kisses!'  And  here  Miss  Dashwood 
threw  her  hat  off  with  visible  im- 
patience at  the  mere  recollection  of 
her  friend  B  caresses,  and  held  her 
fBbce  to  the  open  window,  through 
which  the  summer  morning  wind 
was  blowing  freshly. 

It  was  a  lovely  face!  I  speak 
advisedly;  for  few  faces  are  lovely 
in  real  life;  but  hers  undoubtedly 
was  so.  Such  brilliant  colouring! 
such  abundance  of  dark  fine  hair! 
such  liquid ,  hazel  eyes  !  I  don't 
think  there  was  anything  at  all  in 
the  expression  of  the  features,  col- 
lectively, that  charmed  you  as  you 
looked  at  her.  You  thought  of  eyes 
and  lips  and  blooming  cheeks  alone. 
I  am  quite  sure  you  read  nothing 
whatever  of  beauly  of  mind  or  soul, 
as  one  does  in  romance,  upon  Jane 
Dashwood's  &ce.  You  were  quite 
content  with  the  beauty  of  the  out- 
ward material,  without  going  deeper, 
or  seeking  for  the  exact  inwsurd 
charms  she  did  not  possess ;  and  at 
this  moment,  when  I  first  introduce 
her  to  you,  dressed  in  a  simple  rose- 
coloured  muslin,  and  with  the  broad 
June  morning  resting  full  upon  her 
foultlessly  pure  complexion,  she 
formed,  sJtogether,  about  as  &vour- 
able  a  type  of  a  Mr  young  English- 
woman in  the-  freshness  of  her  first 
maturity  as  you  would  meet,  or 
desire  to  meet  with  anywhere. 

Her  sister  Millicent  at  her  side 
was  also  pretty,  mignonne,  and 
delicate— even  more  frailly  delicate 
than  Jane— but  witii  less  perfect 
features— perhaps  with  a  somewhat 
sweeter  and  less  restless  expression 
than  her  elder  sister.  At  the  few 
balls  to  which  Milly  had  ever  been 
(she  was  only  seventeen,  and  yester- 
day was  a  school-girl),  she  had  had 
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qnite  aa  many  partners  as  Miss 
Dac^wood;  and  bad,  on  the  whole, 
been  better  liked  by  the  men  who 
danced  with  her.  Jane  was  beau- 
tiful enongh  to  give  herself  royal 
airs,  and  took  fall  advantage  of  the 
prerogative.  Millicent  was  only 
pretty  enough  to  be  shy  and  coax- 
ing and  good-tempered,  with,  at 
times,  a  slight  dash  of  wilfulness 
flavouring  the  good-temper:  but 
Milly  found  these  subjective  charms 
quite  as  powerful  in  their  way  as 
Jane's  objective  ones,  and  she  was 
not  only  thoroughly  unenvious  of 
her  sister's  superior  beauty,  but, 
of  the  conviction— as  deep 


lown  in  her  mind  as  Milly's  little 
mind  had  depth— that  she  would, 
one  day  or  another,  rule  quite  as 
triumphantly  over  a  limited  empire 
of  her  own  ba  Jane,  in  all  the  pride 
of  her  beauty  and  arrogance  and 
one-and-twen^  years,  was  reigning 
over  hers  now. 

This  empire,  reader,  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  very  first  London 
society,  of  which  the  Dashwood  girls 
knew  nothing,  but  over  that  out- 
lying and  somewhat  mouldering 
province  of  fiishion,  Bath,  where 
their  &ther.  Colonel  Dashwood,  had 
been  a  shinmg  light  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Jane  had  now  been 
staying  a  fortnight  in  town  with 
distant  relatives  to  see  the  exhi- 
bitions, for  which  she  cared  nothing, 
and  to  go  to  see  one  or  two  operas, 
for  which  she  cared  a  great  deal : 
Jane  Dashwood  assisted  a  very  little, 
you  see,  in  white  silk  and  jasmine- 
wreath,  at  the  latter  entertainments, 
not  at  all  at  the  former  ones.  And 
she  was  this  day  chaperoning  Milly 
home  to  Bath,  that  young  person's 
apprenticeship  at  the  finishing  esta- 
blishment of  Miss  Bates,  Kensington 
Gravel  Pits,  having  just  expired. 

'Yes,  you  are  finished,  Milly,' 
Jane  remarked,  when  her  indignant 
recollection  of  Miss  Bates  had  had 
time  to  cool.  '  Poor  little  Milly,  of 
seventeen,  finished !  I  never  kissed 
you  before  Miss  Bates,  child;  I 
couldn't.  Let  me  look  at  you. 
Milly,  dear,  I  think  you  look 
stronger  than  you  used  to  do;' 
and  Jane  put  hei;  arms  round  her, 
and  kissed  her  with  one  of  those 
^ong,  silent  caresses  that  she  never 


bestowed  upon  any  living  being  but 
her  sister.  '  Milly,  we  shan\  be 
parted  any  more  now.' 

'  And  I  shall  have  to  learn  nothing 
more,  Jane.    I  hate  learning!' 

'  So  did  I,  Milly.  I  lud  seven 
years  of  it—you  have  only  had 
four.' 

'But  you  were  clever.  You 
could  win  prizes  and  make  pro- 
gress.' 

'  And  enemies,  Milly.  Now  I 
dare  say  you  have  had  some  real 
Mends  at  school    I  never  had  one.' 

'I  have  Esther,'  said  Milly, 
glancing  at  their  young  companion, 
who  had  betaken  herself  to  the 
farther  compartment  of  the  car- 
riage. '  Esther  is  worth  a  dozen 
common  friends.  I  like  her  better 
than  any  one  in  the  world  but  you, 
Jane,  although  I've  only  known  her 
six  months.  She  is  so  clever— did 
my  exercises  like  a  key,  and  mended 
my  stockings  most  beautifully, 
every  other  thread — ^but  not  pretty, 
Jane,  eh?* 

'  She  is  distinguished-looking,'  re- 
plied Miss  Dafihwood,  who,  like 
all  unequivocally  handsome  women, 
could  afford,  at  times,  to  be  gene- 
rous ;  'pretty  is  not  a  word  for  her. 
She  has  just  that  air  noble  which 
papa  is  always  trying  to  impress 
upon  our  minds  as  so  essentially  aris- 
tocratic—as  though  HtUe  things 
like  you  and  me,  Milly,  could  be 
statuesque,  if  we  tried.' 

'  Oh,  papa!'  repeated  Milly,  the 
parental  image  evidently  coming 
before  her  mind  for  the  fiirst  time. 
'  Papa— how  is  he  ?— I  quite  forgot 
to  Bfik — and  mamma?' 

'  Much  as  usual,'  answered  Jane,' 
shortly.  '  Philanthropy  and  nerves, 
title-hunting  and  polemical  tear 
parties:  the  old  routine  of  our 
house,  Milly,  from  which  I,  as  of 
old,  escape  as  much  b&  usual' 

'Whereto,  Jane?  Who  are  your 
dear,  intimate  friends  at  present? 
What  have  I  got  to  look  forward 
to?' 

'  I  have  no  friends  at  all,'  an- 
swered Miss  Dashwood.  *I  never 
do  have  any;  and  I  shall  want  them 
less  than  ever  now  that  I  have  got 
you  back,  Milly.  But  I  am  use- 
fully intimate  with  one  or  two 
young  women  of  my  own  age,  and 
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in  iheir  Bocaetj  I  walk  abont  the 
streets  in  winter  and  the  park  in 
sonuner.  Tou  know!  Then  in  the 
vinter  old  Mrs.  Blan^yre  took  me 
to  the  balls,  when  papa  was  laid  np 
with  ^e  gout,  and  in  the  summer 
yonog  Mrs.  Strangways  has  pro- 
mised to  take  us  both  to  the 
ardiery-meetings  and  the  subscrip- 
tion pio-nics.' 

'What!  the  Mrs.  Strangways  you 
used  to  dislike  so  ?' 

'The  same/  said  Jane,  with  a 
somewhat  hard  laugh;  'and  with 
the  same  amiable  feelings  still  going 
on  between  us!  She  is  a  capital 
chaperon,  Milly.  Young  married 
women  always  are  —  particularly 
when  they  dislike  one  very  heartily.* 

'  I  can  understand  that/  replied 
MUly,  after  giving  the  subject  suffi- 
cient attention  to  grapple  duly  with 
its  mysteries.  '  If  they  take  you  they 
amuse  tliemselves,  and  let  you  do 
exactly  as  you  like,  of  course.  But 
why  does  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways care  to  be  troubled  with  you 
at  aU,  Jane?' 

'  Because  new  lights  may  bring 
hack  old  worshippers  to  the  ne- 
glected shrine^  because  a  little  stray 
mcense — oh,  Milly,  darling,  don  t 
lef  s  talk  of  these  people  now  I  You 
will  l^^n  enough  of  such  tactics  as 
Mrs.  Strangways*  without  my  teach- 
ing you!  Do  you  know,  child, 
your  hair  has  grown  darker?  I  am 
quite  positive  it  has.  I  wonder 
whether  Mrs.  Dashwood  will  see  it' 

And  Miss  Dashwood  stroked  down 
her  sister's  hair  with  loving  hands, 
looking  into  its  texture  and  colour 
with  something  of  that  close,  long 
scrutiny  with  which  children's  hair 
and  cheeks  and  eyes  are  Fcrutinized 
when  they  come  back  to  their 
mother,  grown  and  altered,  after 
every  six  months*  absence  at  school 

'  Fancy  Mrs.  Dashwood  thinking 
of  fuch  earthly  vanities  as  a  shade 
of  difference  m  my  tawny  locks!' 
cried  Milly.  *  Papa,  of  course, 
would  like  to  see  the  article 
"  daughter  "  fgenerally  improved 
and  more  marketable,  but  no  one 
on  earth  besides  you,  Jane,  ever 
feels  any  concern  about  me  or  my 
looks  when  I  come  and  go.  Luckily, 
it  does  not  break  my  heart!  I 
really  wonder  sometimes  whether  I 


have  much  feeling  or  noi  Oh, 
Jane,  talking  of  fadings,  where  is 
Paul?' 

'  Milly !' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  Esther—Esther 
knows  nothing  about  it,  and  if  she 
did  it  wouldn't  signify.  Don't  be 
angry,  Jenny.  If  I  thought  you 
retdly  cared  about  him  I  should 
have  said  nothing,  but  as  you  are 
only * 

'  Only  engaged  to  him  it  does  not 
matter/  cried  Miss  Dashwood,  with 
her  short  laugh.  '  Miss  Fleming, 
what  nonsense  has  Milly  been  teU- 
ing  you  about  me?' 

*  Only  nonsense,  I  am  sure/  an- 
swered a  calm,  sonorous  voice,  siur 
gularly  different  in  its  ring  and 
cadence  to  the  Dashwoods\  '  I 
should  be  sorry  to  believe  it  any- 
thing else.' 

'  Oh,  you  dear,  steady,  severe  old 
Esther  !*  cried  Miss  MiUy.  '  Please 
don't  be  so  like  Miss  Bates  on  the 
first  day  of  our  freedom.  I  feel  the 
prison-chill  steal  over  me  again 
when  you  come  out  with  those 
awful  moral  oentiments — "  I  should 
be  sorry  to  believe  it  anything  else." 
Eeally  it  seemed  like  Miss  Bates  in 
person,  didnt  it,  Jane?' 

'  I  think  no  two  human  beings  in 
the  world  could  be  so  unlike  as 
Miss  Fleming  and  the  Bates/  said 
Jane,  quickly.  '  If  I  were  any 
judge  of  such  matters  I  should  say 
that  I  think  both  you  and  I,  Milly, 
have  a  great  many  more  Bates 
qualities  than  Miss  Fleming  has. 
Miss  Bates  is  worldly ;  so  are  we : 
yes,  Milly,  dear,  even  you,  in  spite 
of  your  blue  eyes  and  your  seven- 
teen years:  Miss  Bates's  life  is 
acting,  every  hour  of  it ;  so  is  ours : 
Miss  Bates  has  only  one  object — to 
seem  what  she  is  not;  our  ambi- 
tion, directed  into  another  channel, 
is  the  same.  She  is  odious  and  we 
are  delightful,  certainly ;  but  these 
are  adventitious  conditions  beyond 
our  own  control    At  heart * 

'  We  are  both  of  us  selfish,  sor- 
did, wicked,  worldly  hypocrites/ 
interrupted  Milly,  laughing.  '  How 
I  do  like  to  hear  you  in  your  sud- 
den fits  of  repentance,  Jenny.  Come 
over  here,  Esther,'  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  her  friend,  'and  hear  Miss 
Dashwood   holding  forth   on   our 
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flamily  Tirtues.  Don't  be  shy— oh, 
I  forgot!  I  haye  not  introduoed 
you.  Jane,  Esther.  Esther,  Jane. 
What  a  colour  you  have  got,  Mis- 
tress Fleming,  with  holding  your 
&ce  outside  the  window  idl  this 
ttoe.  You  don't  look  very  much 
like  Miss  Bates,  I  must  confess.' 

Not  yery  like,  certainly ;  Miss  Bates 
being    parchment-hued,    withered, 
forly-five;   Esther  Fleming  fresh, 
fall  of  life  and  health,  and  only  just 
eighteen.    Still  Jane  Dashwood  had 
h&m  right  in  applying  the  qualified 
terms  'noble'  and  ' distinguished- 
lookbig '  to  Miss  Fleming's  slyle  of 
b(^uty.    Handsome  though  she  was 
when  you  came  to  know  her  face  by 
heart,  not  two  persons  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  have  hesitated,  at  first 
sight,  to  pronounce  her  &ce  inferior 
in  good  looks  to  either  of  the  Bash- 
wood  girls.    She  had,  as  Milly  told 
hcT,  a  colour  at  this  moment,  but 
ordinarily  she  was  pale;  and  colour 
is  after  all  the  standard  common- 
place criterion  of  beauty.    Then  she 
possessed  none  of  the  little  piquant 
graces  that  formed  so  many  charms 
in  the  Dashwood  girls.    She  was 
rather  large,  and  decidedly  strongly 
built:   and  beside  their  two  little 
fragile  figures  you  would  inevitably 
have   been   possessed,  during   the 
first  ten  minutes  or  so,  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  not  perfectly  re- 
fined.   With  good  room  to  study 
the  three  young  women  in — an  open 
moorland,  say,  with  sky  for   roof 
and  heather  for  carpet— you  must 
soon  have  reversed  your  first  judg- 
ment;  for  every   line  in  Esthers 
well-grown  frame  was  duly  propor- 
tioned; finer  far,  in  &ct,  than  the 
Dashwoods*.     Her  hands  had  the 
brown  healthy  look  of  hands  that 
have  lived  much  out  of  doors,  but 
they  were  not  too  large  for  her  size, 
and  in  shape   were   perfect  as  a 
gijwy's,     while     the    Dashwoods' 
hands  were  only  short-fingered,  and 
small,  and  white.     Her  walk — on 
the  moor,  mind,  I  don't  mean  in  a 
ball-room — was  free  and  stately  as  a 
Tyrol  peasant  girl's.     The  Dash- 
wood's  paces  were  good  as  far  as 
they  went,  but  they  were  paces  still. 
Then  Esther  Fleming's  head  was 
small  and  admirably  formed,  and 
this  is  a  beauty  possessed  by  not 


one  otherwise  handsome  English- 
woman in  a  hundred.  Her  hair  was 
£Eurer^  by  many  shades  than  you 
would  have  expected  from  her  dark 
clear,  skin;  brown  waving  hair, 
growing  golden  almost  in  a  .very 
full  light  Her  fece — no,  I"  will 
leave  that  alone ;  all  descriptions  of 
faces  are  a  mistake.  I  may  tell  you 
of  a  cheek  serene  and  dear,  of  black- 
grey  eyes,  of  a  delicate  firm-cut 
mouth ;  I  can  never  bring  tiie  living 
Esther  Fleming  herself  one  whit 
nearer  to  you.  You  will  not  see 
her  smile,  half  shy,  half  serious; 
vou  will  not  see  the  expression  of 
her  loving  thoughtful  eyes,  with  all 
my  catalogue  of  charms.  Bead,  in- 
stead, the  expression  of  the  face  that 
you  were  enamoured  of  when  you 
first  left  school,  and  you  will  see 
before  you  a  more  loveable  heroine 
than  any  that  words  of  mine  can  by 
any  possibiUty  set  forth. 

'  This  is  ^the  wild  woman  of  the 
woods  that  I  have  written  to  you 
about,'  said  Milly,  addressing  her 
sister,  and  possessingherself,  school- 
girl like,  of  Miss  Fleming's  hand. 
'  Doesn't  she  look  as  if  she  had  lived 
in  the  wilds  of  Exmoor  all  her  life? 
Esther,  what  do  you  think  of  Jane  ?' 

'Your  sister  is  like  you,  Milly, 
but ' 

'Prettier.  Of  course;  I  have 
heard  that  since  I  was  a  baby,  and 
have  quite  left  off  being  joaJous. 
That  brings  us  round — ^I  don't  know 
by  what  road — to  Paul  again.  Don't 
t^  to  blush,  Jenny ;  where  is  he?' 

'  Mr.  Chichester  is  in  Bath,'  Jane 
replied;  'or  rather,  he  was  there 
when  I  left.  He  never  stays  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
I  can't  think  what  in  the  world 
makes  him  come  there  at  alL' 

'  But  does  he  really  visit  at  our 
house,  Jane  ?' 

'  Of  course.' 

*  Whenever  he  comes  to  Bath  ?* 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so.' 

'  Then  it  is  a  positive  engagement. 
Oh,  Jane,  and  you  never  told  me ! 
When  is  it  to  be?' 

'Never,  MiUy,  if  by  "it"  you 
mean  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Chi- 
chester.' 

'  Yet  you  are  engaged,  with  Papa's 
consent!' 

'Yes,  that  is   the   thing, — with 
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papaV  OQDflent/  said  Miss  Dash- 
wood,  with  emphasiB ;  '  I  am  looked 
npon  for  the  time  being  as  settled, 
and  am  accorded  leave  to  be  at 
sometimes  even  to  refuse  a 


if  I  like  it  Oh,  Milly,  it  gives 
the  whole  house  snoh  a  stnmge  air  of 
repose,  this  little  dream  about  Mr. 
Chichester.  Pftpa  actually  allowed 
himself  an  attack  of  the  gout  last 
winter.  Fancy  his  succumbing  to 
such  a  weakness  if  he  had  had  a 
disengaged  daughter  upon  his 
hands r 

'As  he  will  have  now,  J^e/  said 
Ifilly,  alter  some  consideration.  '  I 
believe — only  I  don't  like  to  think 
even  you  so  cruel — that  you  are 
letting  this  engagement  go  on  sim- 
ply to  mystify  papa,  and  be  at  rest 
yoursell' 

Jane  I>ashwood  laughed.  'It  is 
a  good  piece  of  strat^,  is  it  not, 
MiDy?  Peace  and  fr^om  for  the 
present,  rehef  for  the  parental  mind, 
and  if  everything  else  Ms,  Paul  to 
&U  back  upon  at  the  last  I  don't 
bdieve  he  has  a  &rthing  in  the 
world,  but  as  soon  as  it  entered  into 
my  head  to  be  engaged  to  him — 
libs.  Strangways  was  tiying  to  take 
him  up,  and  it  amused  me  to  assist 
her — ^1  got  one  or  two  obedient 
httie  faiids  of  mine  to  whisper 
into  papa's  ear  that  he  is  to  have 
eight  hundred  a  year  when  some 
fiibulously  old  person  shall  die. 
And  so,  nous  voila  I' 

'  And  Mr.  Chichester  ?*  cried  Esther, 
aghajst  with  horror  at  hearing  things 
which  she  held  so  sacred  desecrated 
m  such  &8hion.  'Mr.  Chichester 
—what  of  him?' 

'Oh,  he  is  not  ill-looking,'  said 
Jane,  calmly,  '  and  yet  not  strictiy 
handsome.  Dark,  slight,  rather 
grizzled  hair,  eyes  that  see  a  great 
deal  fiirther  into  one's  thoughts  than 
is  agreeable,  and  a  by  no  means 
good-tempeied  mouth.  For  the 
rest,  one  could  wish  of  course  that 
he  had  a  large  prospective  income ; 
still,  eight  hundred  a  year,  with 
management,  is  not  so  bad.' 

'But  his  feelings!'  cried  Esther, 
^dio  could  not  hide  her  indignation 
at  such  alarming  levity.  '  Eis  feel- 
ings; do  they  go  quite  for  nothing?' 

'Most  entirely  and  absolutely  for 
nothing,'  said  Jane.    'I  see  you  are 


not  of  the  world.  Miss  Fleming. 
You  believe  that  men  die,  as  young 
ladies  are  'represented  to  do  in 
novels,  from  blighted  affection.  It 
is  an  exploded  belief,  I  assure  you. 
Nobody  dies  from  any  other  than 
strictiy  material  causes  in  these 
days.  If  Mr.  Chichester  were  here 
I  should  talk  in  the  same  way  that 
I  am  doing  now,  and  he  wouldn't 
mind  it  in  me  least' 

'He  must  have  strange  ideas  of 
honour,  then,'  thought  Esther;  'a 
strange  kind  of  reverence  for  the 
woman  he  means  to  make  hi9  wife.' 
Then  aloud,  'You  must  make  al- 
lowance for  the  ignorance  of  my 
questions.  Miss  Dashwood.  Ibe^ 
to  see  that  I  belong  to  a  generation 
gone  by.  I  have  never  Hved  out  of 
a  coimtry  village  till  the  last  six 
months.  I  know  nothing  of  love 
matters.  I  know-nothing  of  the 
world.' 

'Nor  need  you  wish  to  do  so. 
Miss  Fleming,'  said  Jane,  quickly. 
'  Nor,  if  you  were  thrown  on  the 
world,  would  you  ever  be  what 
Milly  and  I  are  now.  We  have  had 
unusual  advantages  from  our  cradles, 
and,  with  great  natural  aptitude, 
have  improved  them  to  the  uttcor- 
mosi  I  am  twenty-one,  MiUy  is 
seventeen,  and  we  are  both  as  en- 
tirely free  from  all  youthful  foolish 
extravagances  in  the  way  of  senti- 
ment as  though  we  were  middle- 
aged  women.    Are  we  not,  Milly  ?' 

'  I  know  that  I  have  got  a  most 
youthful  desire  for  food,  at  all 
events/  replied  Miss  Millicent; '  and 
also  that  I  am  delighted  to  look 
forward  to  the  prospect  of  Swindon. 
"What  shall  we  have,  Jenny  ? — sau- 
sage-rolls or  Bath  buns,  or  both  ?' 

'  I  never  eat  in  the  morning,'  said 
Miss  Dashwood,  languidly.  '  What 
a  school-girl  you  are.  Wily,' 

'  But  it  will  be  one  o'clock  when 
we  get  to  Swindon,'  remarked  Esther, 
apologetically.  'One  o'clock— ^din- 
ner time — and  Milly  and  I  have  had 
nothing  since  eight.' 

'  And  then  only  a  Bates'  break&st,' 
added  Milly.  'It's  all  very  well 
for  you,  a  oome-out  young  lady,  to 
be  so  grand,  Jenny.  Esther  and  I 
are  not  at  all  above  being  hungry.' 

Accordingly,  when  the  train 
stopped  at  Swindon,    these    two 
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young  persons  got  out,  and  with  the 
eagerness  of  veritable  school-girla 
made  their  way  to  the  pastry.  Miss 
Dashwood  remaining  alone  in  a  dig- 
nified manner  in  the  carriage.  She 
was  a  great  deal  too  UasS  to  care  for 
eating  at  one  o'clock;  perhaps  the 
admiring  looks  her  pretty  &ce  at- 
tracted &om  the  crowded  platfrom 
formed  sustenance  of  a  more  easily 
assimilated  nature  than  Bath  buns. 
At  all  events  she  bore  all  scrutiny 
with  the  most  perfectly  unruffled 
coolness,  leaning  her  h^  back  so 
that  Aer  brown  hair  and  dehcate 
profile  came  out  in  excellent  relief 
against  the  dark  cushions  of  the 
carriage,  and  seemed  unusually  well 
satisfied  and  complacent  when  the 
two  other  girls  returned. 

'  One  sausage-roll,  two  Bath  buns, 
a  raspberry-tart,  and  a  pint  of 
strawberries,'  Milly  enumerated, 
taking  these  httle  refreshments  one 
by  one  out  of  her  bag,  '  that  is  my 
lunch.  Esther  the  same ;  but  sand- 
wiches instead  of  saucissons.  Oh, 
Jenny,  how  dreadfcd  it  must  be  to 
be  a  used-up  victim  of  society  like 
you,  or  a  neroine  in  a  novel,  in 
neither  of  which  capacities  is  hearty 
eating  allowed.  Then  we  have  had  an 
adventure,  too ;  haven't  we,  Esther? 
Jenny  missed  more  than  Bath  buns 
by  insisting  on  being  grand.' 

'  An  adventure  at  Swindon  must 
be  so  thrilling,*  remarked  Miss  Dash- 
wood.  'The  accessories  are  all  of 
such  a  romantic  nature;  fiBtt  old 
gentlemen  swearing  at  their  boiling 
soup,  fast  young  Oxonians  calling 
for  their  morning  beer,  nurses  wildly 
entreating  the  pert  waiting-girls  for 
bottles  of  milk,  frenzied  single  wo- 
men imploring  the  guard  to  listen 
to  them,  or  choking  themselves  on 
bad  pastry  in  their  fear  of  being  left 
behind.' 

'  To  neither  of  which  class  did  he 
belong,'  interrupted  Milly.  '  Did  he, 
Esther?' 

Miss  Fleming  thought '  he '  might 
have  been  an. Oxonian ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  drinking  beer,  at  least 
not  tiien. 

'And  pray  who  is  "he?"  asked 
Jane,  mth  sovereign  contempt. 
'  Which  of  your  numerous  acquaint- 
ance have  you  met  with,  Milly?' 

'  No  acquaintance  at  all,  Jane^  but 


an  exceedingly  gentlemanly  inter- 
esting-looking person.  Ton  shcdl 
not  put  down  our  adventure  in  that 
envious  and  malignant  way.' 

'And  what  did  the  interesting 
gentleman  with  whom  you  are  not 
acquainted  say  to  you,  Milly  ?' 

'  It  was  to  Esther.' 

'  I  was  trying  to  make  my  way  to 
the  counter,  and  the  people  pushed 
me  back,'  said  Miss  Fleming,  with  a 
decided  accession  of  colouring  in  her 
&0B,  'and  a  tall  man  who  stood 
near  us  asked  me  if  he  could  help 
me.'       0 

'And  Esther  said  "yes,"  in  her 
simple  way,  Jenny,  and  he  made 
room  for  us.  Wasn't  it  thoughtful 
of  him?' 

'And  is  that  all?' 

'All!  why,  would  you  have  a 
stranger  do  more,  Jane?  I  say  it 
was  most  attentive.  And  then  he 
was  so  thoroughly  gentlemanly  in 
his  manner.' 

'  So  interesting !'  cried  Miss  Dash- 
wood,  with  her  httle  mocking  laugh. 
'  How  aii^  I  am  with  myself  for 
having  missed  this  Swindon  Bayard.' 

'  Interesting  is  a  dreadful  word  to 
apply  to  any  man,'  Esther  remarked 
with  dehbOTation.  'It  makes  one 
think  of  white  hands,  and  hair 
parted  like  a  girl's,  and  a  lisp.' 

'  None  of  which  our  stranger  pos- 
sessed,' cried  Millicent  '  He  was  a 
great  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a 
sunburnt  face  and  hands.  Much 
too  manly-looking  for  your  style, 
Jenny ;  you  like * 

'Eat  another  of  those  safi&on 
Ivmpa  of  indigestion,  Milly  dear,' 
interrupted  Miss  Dashwood,  'and 
don't  chatter.  I  shall  have  to  cha- 
peron you  with  more  care  if  you 
take  up  these  sudden  &ncies  for 
attentive  strangers.' 

'Don't  be  frightened,  Jane;  he 
never  thought  of  me  at  all— never 
looked  at  me,  I  beheve.  The  whole 
of  the  attention  was  to  Esther,  who 
received  it  just  as  coolly  as  she  is 
now  eating  her  strawberries.  I 
never  saw  any  one  with  undeniable 
teeth  smile  so  rarely  as  Esther  does.' 

'Smile!  why,  Milly,  you  would 
not  have  had  me  smile  at  a  strange 
young  man  for  an  act  of  common 
civility !  I  thanked  him  sufficiently, 
I  believe.' 
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'Quite  sufficiently,  I  am  sure/ 
remarked  Miss  Bashwood,  looking 
doeely  at  Esther.  'He  was,  no 
doubt,  some  excellent  yomigWilt- 
slme  fiirmer  going  down  to  a  pig- 
fiur,  if  there  are  such  things,  and  — ' 

'No,'  interrupted  Miss  Fleming, 
quite  firmly,  although  she  smiled. 
'The  stranger  was  a  gentleman, 
ICss  Dashwood.' 

'With  black  hands  and  high 
shoulders.' 

'With  brown  hands  and  broad 
shoulders.  A  manly-looking  young 
Enghshman/ 

'A  tme  descendant  of  the  Vi- 
kings,' interrupted  Milly. 

'  Say  it  out,  Esther.  One  of  your 
&Touiite  muscolar  heroes,  all  sinews 
and  high  principles.' 

'Of  which  I  could  form  such  ad- 
mirable judgment  while  I  waited  for 
my  change,'  said  Esther,  with  a 
heariy  laugh.  'I  think  we  had 
better  giTO  up  our  adyentnre,  hero 
and  all,  Milly.  Tour  sister  is  only 
drawing  us  out  in  order  to  make 
us  feel  how  thoroughly  ridiculous 
we  haye  been  afterwards.' 

'  No,'  said  Jane,  quite  gravely, '  I 
was  thinking — thmking  how  oddly 
such  chance  meetings  do  sometimes 
turn  out  You  may  meet  this 
stranger  some  day,  and  know  ^him. 
Miss  Fleming.' 

'As  you  met  Arthur  Peel,'  in- 
terrupted Milly.  'It  was  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  you  first  saw  each 
other,  wasn't  it?  And  then  you 
stayed  with  him  in  the  same  house, 
and  then  it  all  came  on ' 

'  Milly  r 

Millicent  Dashwood  was  never 
conspicuously  watchM  of  any  feel- 
ings or  sufferings  save  her  own ;  but 
the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  her 
sister's  face  now,  she  beoune  sen- 
sible that  her  last  light  words  had 
taken  effect  too  deep.  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  cheeks  were  btiming  red, 
her  hps  quivering. 

'  Do  thmk  of  what  you  say,  Milly,' 
she  remarked,  very  low.  '  You  are 
80  heedless.' 

'  But  Esther  knows  nothing  about 
Arthur  Peel,  Jenny.  I  never  men- 
tioned it  before;  and  besides,  it's  all 
crfTnow.' 

'Milly,'  cried  Miss  Dashwood, 
paaionately,  'I  beg  you  will  be 


silent  I  do  not  choose  these  jests — 
they  are  in  bad  taste.'  And  moving 
abruptly  to  the  other  side  of  the  car- 
riage, ^e  leaned  her  hot  face  to- 
wards the  open  window  and  quite 
away  from  her  two  companions' 
scrutiny. 

Millicent  went  on  silently  with 
her  luncheon :  Esther  mused. 

'It  is  good  fun  to  laugh  at  the 
man  to  whom  one  is  engaged,'  she 
thought;  'but  bad  taste  even  to 
speak  of  some  love  affsur  that  is  "  all 
on,"  and  about  which  one  blushes 
crimson.  How  glad  I  am  that  I 
know  nothing  of  the  world  V 

'It  came  to  grief  about  money, 
and  papa  would  not  hear  of  it,'  whis- 
pered Milly;  'and  Jane  liked  him 
awfully — thaf 8  all.  Don't  look  so 
solenm,  Esther.' 

'  Milly,  I  am  sorry  for  your  sister.' 

'Sorry  for  her?  sorry  for  our 
proud,  handsome  Jane  ?  She  would 
not  thank  you  for  pitying  her.' 

But  Millicent  was  mistaken.  Miss 
Dashwood  caught  the  meaning  of 
Esther's  low,  £nd  words,  and  she 
turned  round  quickly  with  an  altered 
and  a  softened  expression  on  her 
flushed  &ce. 

'  You  pity  me.  Miss  Fleming,'  she 
said.  'You  are  right — I  need  it 
How  glad  I  should  be  to  meet  you 
again  r  she  went  on,  after  waiting  a 
minute  or  two,  during  which  Esmer 
made  no  response.  '  I  am  sure  we 
should  get  on  together  in  tima 
You  don't  think  so,  Miss  Fleming : 
your  fece  speaks  for  you.  You  don't 
think  you  would  care  for  any  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  such  an  im- 
principled  heartless  character  as 
mine? 

'I  never  thought  anything  like 
that,'  said  Esther  shyly,  for  the  girl, 
in  ionith,  was  quite  unused  to  any 
sudden  demonstrations  of  violent  at- 
tachment '  I  think  it  is  impossible 
for  pople  who  have  only  just  met 
to  say  whether  they  will  get  on  to- 
gether or  not  on  further  acquaint- 
ance.' 

'So  like  our  dear,  wise,  old 
Esther !'  cried  Milly.  '  You  see  you 
can't  steal  her  from  me,  Jane.  She 
is  my  own  particular  friend,  and 
means  to  continue  so.  We  shall 
write  each  other  two  long,  crossed 
letters  a  week  all  the  summer,  and 
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in  tho  winter  meet  in  Bath,  and  be 
Damon  and  Pythias  again,  as  we 
were  at  school.' 

'Young  ladies'  fidendships  being 
famed  for  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance,' remarked  Miss  Dashwood, 
who  had  quickly  raUied  from  her 
passing  touch  of  sentiment,  '  I  pro- 
phesy that  in  six  weeks  the  letters 
will  have  died  a  natural  death,  and 
that  by  the  winter  you  will  have  for- 
gotten each  other.' 

'  Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  think,'  said 
Esther ;  '  I  never  forget  any  one.' 

'  What  a  disagreeable  fiwiulty,'  re- 
marked Jane,  carelessly.  '  The  great 
secret  of  haj)piness  in  life  is  to  for- 
get everybody,  except  those  who 
happen  to  be  amusing  one  for  the 
moment  Milly,  dear,  it  is  time  to 
begin  hunting  out  our  thousand  and 
one  parcels.  That  wretched  Bates 
stuffed  them  with  her  own  hands 
into  every  impossible  place  she  could 
think  of.' 

'  And  nothing  makes  papa  so  cross 
as  to  see  l^ps  of  things  being 
showered  upott  him  out  of  a  railway 
carriage,'  said  MUly.  '  It  spoils  the 
tableau  of  re-union.  Esther,  by  the 
way,  I  predict  that  you  will  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  Colonel 
Dashwood  the  moment  you  see  him : 
all  young  ladies  do.' 

And  Milly  was  right  When  Co- 
lonel Dashwood  came  up  to  meet  his 
daughters  at  the  Bath  Station,  IVIiss 
Fleming  thought  him  the  most  per- 
fectly charming  old  man  she  nad 
ever  seen  in  her  life.  It  was  quite 
impossible  that  a  j)he  noUe  with 
such  a  benevolent,  silvery  head,  and 
who  exclaimed, '  My  children  1'  in  a 
voice  of  such  honest,  heartfelt  emo- 
tion, could  have  a  single  mean, 
&lse,  or  worldly  attribute  in  his 
whole  composition. 


CHAPTER  11. 

ON  THE  COACH-BOX. 

The  intelligent  reader  must  clearly 
see  that  Esther  Fleming  had  pos- 
sessed few  of  those  educational  ad- 
vantages which,  in  this  generation, 
make  most  young  persons  so  pro- 
foundly versed  in  life  long  before  the 
time  that  tiiey  are  eighteen.  The 
Shibboleth  of  girls  like  the  Dafih- 


woods  was,  for  the  most  part,  unin- 
telligible to  her ;  and  whiat  she  did 
understand  of  it  was  litUe  to  her 
taste.    Nearly  all  the  eighteen  years 
of  her  life  had  been  i)a^ed  in  a  re- 
mote village  in  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of   North  Devonshire;    and, 
until  the  last  six  months,  she  had 
been  profoundly  ignorant  even  of 
the  rudiments  of  ordinary  youn§- 
lady  knowledge.     I  don't  by  this 
mean  that  she  was  uneducated :  she 
had,  on  the  contrary,  read  fewer, 
and  understood  more,  books  than 
ninety-nine  '  finished '  young  women 
out  of  a  hundred.  She  was  thoroughly 
competent  in  household  work;  she 
could  use  her  needle ;  she  had  learnt 
facts,  at  first  hand,  concerning  aU 
the  common  things  of  nature.    She 
was  well-educated,  if  by  education 
one  means  the  process  tibat  is  to  fit, 
not  unfit,  young  persons  for  the  life 
that  lies  before  them.  But  in  showy, 
superficial     accomplishments  —  in 
knowledge,  so  called,  of  the  world — 
she  was,  as  Milly  Dashwood  often 
declared,  deplorably,    heathenishly 
deficient    She  had  never  been  to  a 
ball ;  she  did  not  know  the  financial 
difference  between  elder  and  younger 
sons;  she  had  honest,  romantic, old- 
fashioned   notions    (poor    Esther!) 
about  people  always  being  in  love 
with  the  people  they  married-  she 
had  never  read  any  French  book  but 
'  Telamache ;'  she  held  that  old  per- 
sons ought  to  be  respected;    she 
could  blush— she  could   feel   shy. 
Her  six  months'  incarceration  in  a 
Kensington  boarding-school  had,  of 
course,  shown   her  what   a   great 
number  of  prejudices  there  were  for 
her  to   overcome,  how  much   in- 
formation to  be  acquired,  if  she  ever 
hoped  to  come  up  at  all  to  the  stan- 
dard of  her  young  companions.  But 
here  the  evil  of  these  six  months' 
probation  ended.     Strong,  healthy 
natures  do  not  take  infection  very 
readily  from  weaker  ones.     And  in 
spite  of  her  close  friendship  with 
Milly  Dashwood,  and   the  compar 
nionship  of  a  dozen  other  girls,  all 
more  or  less  well  up  in  mundane 
experience,   Esther    Fleming    was 
bnnging  back  just  the  same  honest 
simple   heart    to    her   Devonshire 
home,  this  bright  June  day,  as  she 
had  carried  with  her  when   she 
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qnitiBd  it  last  in  the  month  of 
January. 

'  Be  sore  you  write  to  me  to-mor- 
row,' were  Miliicent  Dashwood's 
last  words  to  her,  after  an  indefinite 
number  of  parting  kisses ;  '  and 
pniy  give  my  love  to  cousin  David ; 
and  mind  you  don't  think  any  more 
of  that  Mr-haired  Viking,  Esther, 
dear.  It  would  be  so  dreadful  if  he 
was  only  a  Wiltshire  farmer  after 
aU!' 

Miliicent,  like  many  other  very 
lively,  good-tempered  people,  had  a 
knack  of  saying  something  not  per- 
fectly agreeable  at  parting  from  her 
friends;  something  that,  childish 
and  unpremeditated  though  it  might 
seem,  contained  a  lurking  bitterness 
at  bottom.  Jane,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  being  isx  from  amiable  in  her 
manner  to  Esther  during  the  last 
half-hour  of  the  journey,  took  leave 
of  her  with  a  really  warm  hand- 
pressure,  and  with  a  few  words 
about  her  having  been  kind  to  Milly 
at  school,  which  went  straight  to 
Esther's  heart. 

*  Poor  Jane  Dashwood !  I  believe 
hera  is  the  best  character  of  the 
two,'  she  thought,  when  she  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  two  bright 
&ces  on  the  Bath  platform.  '  And 
yet,  Jane's  will  be  the  most  ruined 
by  such  a  life  as  they  seem  to  lead. 
Milly  hasn't  depth  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  spoilt  She  will  never 
do  anything  very  good  or  very  bad 
whUe  she  lives.  Poor  Jane !  I  should 
like  to  know  more  about  her  and 
this  Arthur  Peel ;  and  I  do  hope  she 
will  marry  him,  and  not  Mr.  Chi- 
chestor.  That  was  not  a  m'ce  allu- 
sion of  Miss  Milly's  to  Wiltshire 
farmers.  I  am  quite  sure  none  but 
a  gentleman  could  speak  as  that 
young  man  spoke.' 

From  which  sohloquy  you  have, 
I  hope,  gathered,  reader,  that  Esther 
is  not  to  be  a  model  heroine  in  spite 
of  all  the  good  things  I  have  been 
saying  of  her.  What  model  heroine 
would  be  annoyed  at  a  httle  friendly 
playful  spite?  What  model  heroine 
would  have  the  impropriety  to  vin- 
dicate, even  to  herself,  a  good-look- 
ing member  of  the  other  sex,  of 
whose  name,  hot  to  say  station  in 
life,  she  was  wholly  ignorant? 

*  I  wish  I  could  find  out  the  truth 
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of  this  subject,'  pursued  Miss  Flem- 
ing, in  thought,  *  if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  small  triumph 
over  Milly.  What  a  school-girl  I 
have  become,  though,  to  care  about 
such  nonsense ;  as  if  it  can  matter  in 
the  least  to  me  whether  that  fair- 
haired,  broad  -  shouldered,  young 
gentleman,  whom  I  shall  never  see 
again,  is  the  son  of  a  fEtrmer  or  of  a 
bishop.' 

Esther  drew  herself  up  in  imagi- 
nation at  the  bare  supposition  her 
own  brain  had  hazarded ;'  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  have  forgotten 
the  stranger's  existence  long  before 
she  reached  her  own  homo  had  fate 
and  the  exigencies  of  railway  tra- 
velling so  willed  it ;  but  at  Exeter 
she  happened  to  pass  and  repass  him 
on  the  platform  about  twenty-eight 
times  while  waiting  for  the  North 
Devon  train ;  and  at  Barnstable  she 
had  scarcely  taken  her  place  outside 
the  Lynton  coach  before  the  Viking 
himself  was  seated  opposite  her.  If 
these  were  not  inexorable  workings 
of  fate  what  else  were  they  ?  Esther 
took  no  trouble  to  contend  against  a 
destiny  so  obviously  forced  upon 
her ;  and  answered  in  a  very  cheerful 
and  unforbidding  manner  when  the 
young  stranger  began  some  of  those 
meteorologi^  remarks  with  which 
all  Englishmen  find  it  easiest  to  get 
over  tlie  first  or  inaugural  difficul- 
ties of  chance  made  acquaintance- 
ship. 

Never  having  myself  had  personal 
intercourse  with  a  Viking,  I  am,  of 
course,  imablo  to  say  whether  the 
stranger  bore,  or  did  not  bear,  upon 
his  face  that  marked  hereditary  re- 
semblance which  Milly  Dashwood 
hod  made  out  for  him.  Ho  was,  at 
all  events,  a  fine,  handsome-looking, 
English  lad — well-grown,  sunburnt, 
fair-haired,  with  more  perhaps  of 
vigorous  strength  and  health  than 
of  intellect  upon  his  face ;  but  with 
an  open  smile  upon  his  rather  large 
mouth,  wid  a  keen  slightly-auda- 
cious hardihood  in  his  blue  eyes, 
which  were  not  at  all  displeasing  in 
Miss  Fleming's  sight. 

'I  am  sure  my  fishing-rod  is  in 
your  way,'  he  remarked,  when  as 
much  had  been  got  out  of  the  wea- 
ther and  the  inamediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Barnstable  as  was  possible. 

B      - 
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*  Let  me  stow  it  away  down  here — 
there's  plenty  of  room.' 

'  Not  unless  you  wish  it  ground 
to  impalpable  powder/  interrupted 
Esther,  glancing  as  she  spoke  at  the 
feet  of  a  huge  Devonshire  fiEirmer 
who  occupied  the  third  place  in  the 
seat.  '  I  am  not  in  the  least  incon- 
venienced. I  only  got  up  to  look 
away  across  the  country  to  the  left. 
It  is  a  favourite  view  of  mine.  You 
can  see  Lundy  on  a  clear  bright  day, 
but  the  sun  is  too  low  and  hazy 
now.' 

'  You  know  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, then  ?' 

'  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life,  sir, 
imtil  the  last  six  months.' 

'  At  Lynton  ?' 

'  No,  among  the  Countisbury  Hills, 
about  halfway  between  the  valley  and 
Exmoor.' 

'Rather  a  lonely  place  to  live  in, 
is  it  not?' 

'  Well,  it  is  my  home ;  and  North 
Devonshire  is  often  thought  the 
most  beautiful  jwrt  of  England,' 
added  the  girl  a  little  proudly. 

'Ah I  so  I  hear,'  the  stranger 
answered.  'I  have  never  myself 
been  in  this  part  of  the  world  before.' 

'  And  you  are  too  early  to  see  it  in 
its  greatest  beauty  now.  August  is 
the  time:  when  the  valleys  are 
white  with  the  harvest,  and  the 
dwarf  furze  makes  the  combes  and 
hillsides  golden,  and  the  broad 
moorlands  seem  all  afire  with  one 
grand  sweep  of  ruby  purple.  If  you 
look  straight  away  over  that  low  hill 
upon  our  right  you  can  catch  an  out- 
lying ridge  of  Exmoor  already.  Do 
you  see?' 

'  No,  not  exactly,' '  replied  the 
young  man,  whose  eyes  happened 
to  be  fixed  at  that  moment  upon 
Esther's  own  profile.  '  I  am  rather 
near-sighted.' 

'You* will  have  a  better  view  a 
mile  or  two  further  on.  Don't  you 
like  travelling  outside  a  coach  ?' 

'  Yes,  under  some  circumstances. 
I  have  not  been  on  one  since  I  waa 
a  schoolboy.' 

'Which  must  be  a  great  many 
years  ago,'  thought  Esther,  glancing 
shyly  at  his  fresh  fece.  '  I  hope  you, 
too,  are  not  going  to  turn  out  wearied 
of  everything  "  blaz6,"  as  the  Dash- 
woods  call  it' 


'  You  are  accustomed  to  coaches, 
no  doubt,'  went  on  the  strangoTy 
who  seemed  determined  not  to  let 
the  conversation  stand  still.  'I 
suppose  they  are  still  an  acknow- 
ledged institution  in  these  primitive 
regions?' 

*Our  country  is  too  grand  for 
railways,  sir.  When  you  see — I 
mean,'  colouring  a  little,  'if  you 
ever  see  the  hills  about  our  house 
you  will  say  that  we  can  safely  defy 
the  best  engineers  in  the  world.  What 
a  nice  cold  breeze  is  coming  up  from 
the  north!  doesn't  it  seem  like 
another  world  after  that  stifling 
heated  air  of  London?  John  Hart- 
man,'  leaning  over,  and  speaking  to 
the  coachman, '  what  sort  of  weather 
has  it  been  at  home  this  spring  ?' 

'  Main  fine,  Miss  Esther,  answered 
John  Hartman,  in  a  great  cheery 
voice,  and  turning  round  a  red  &ce 
smooth  as  a  cider-apple;  'dry  and 
open  for  the  sowing,  and  wet  from 
first  o'  March  up  to  Easter.  The 
hay  's  down  to  former  Litson's  al- 
ready, ^liss  Esther.' 

'And  more  fule  he  I'  remarked 
the  gentleman  with  the  feet,  senten* 
tiously. 

'  Why,  Mr. VelUcot  ?'  asked  Esther, 
to  whom  all  the  red  joUy  feces  on 
the  coach  were  evidently  familiar 
ones.  'Why  shouldn't  Litson  cut 
his  hay  when  he  likes  ?' 

'  I  never  said  he  weren't  to  cut  it. 
Miss  Fleming ;  I  said  he  were  a  fule 
for  cutting  it.'  And  Mr.  VoUicot 
pointed,  with  a  significant  colossal 
finger,  towards  a  distant  line  of  in- 
tensely blue  uplands  on  the  right 

*  Ah,  there  is  Exmoor,'  said  Esther 
to  the  stranger ;  '  and  our  seeing  it 
so  plainly  now  is  a  sign  that  we 
shall  have  rain  by  to-morrow.  Such 
rain  we  have  here !  I  don't  think 
drops  of  the  same  size  fall  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  You  got 
wet  through  in  about  a  minute  and 
a  half.' 

'  What  a  charming  climate  it  must 
be !  Bitterly  cold,  as  for  as  I  under- 
stand our  friend  in  front,  until 
March;  rain  for  the  remainder  of 
the  spring ;  and  daily  showers  that 
wet  you  through  in^k  minute  and  a 
half  in  the  summer.' 

'  Oh,  but  sportsmen  don't  care  for 
getting  wet,'  said  Esther,  laughing. 
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'And  you  know  the  fiah  alwaTg  lise 
bwt  after  rain.  Is  there  gooa  sport 
this  season,  Mr.  Yellicot?^ 

'Depends  on  what  folk  reckon 
sport/  replied  the  &rmer,  lacom- 
odly. 

'Well,  are  there  many  fish,  I 
mean?' 

'  Yes,  there  be  fish,  Miss  Fleming/ 

'And  don't  they  rise?' 

'They  do  to  them  they  knows,' 
said  Mr.  Yeilicot,  looking  with  stolid 
sarcasm  at  his  young  ndghbour's 
bran  new  and  elaborately-scientifio 
London  rod.  '  Though  there's  scores 
of  strangers  already  a-lashing  and  a- 
foling  about  the  &h,  Maat^  Dayid 
killed  four  brace  last  Monday.' 

'  He  did  better  than  that,  end  of 
May,  'fore  the  visitors  come,'  begun 
the  coachman;  then  a  sudden  re- 
collection of  the  indelicacy  of  the 
remark,  or  of  the  possible  half-crown 
he  was  risking,  seemed  to  oyercome 
him,  and  he  corrected  himself;  ' be^ 
fore  the  weather  turned  off  so  dry. 
Mrs.  Engleheart  be  looldng  spracker 
than  ever  tiiis  spring,  Miss  Esther, 
and  Miss  Joan  the  same.' 

'And  Mr.  Dayid?* 

'Oh,  Master  Dayid,  he  keeps 
much  as  usual — much  as  usual. 
Miss  Esther,  thank  m' 

'Will  he  be  at  tne  mill  to  meet 
me,  do  you  think,  John  ?' 

'  Not  much  fear  of  that,'  remarked 
ibe  former.  'He  were  up  to  our 
house  last  night  in  the  dark,  Mr, 
David  were,  after  a  pair  of  young 
pigeons  for  you.  Miss  Fleming.'  And 
Mr.  Vellicot  followed  up  this  mform- 
ation  with  a  &r-off  smothered  sound 
which,  when  it  first  left  its  destina- 
tion, might  possibly  have  been  in- 
tended hv  its  origmator  for  a  laugh. 

Miss  Fleming  received  the  intelli- 
gence without  the  faintest  symptom 
of  embarrassment;  but  the  young 
stranger  nevertheless  conceived  an 
instant  dislike  towards  this  unknown 
David.  The  male  cousins  of  very 
pretty  girls  are  always  objectionable. 
David,  with  his  pastoral  gsdlantries 
of  young  pigeons  and  wayside  Ixysts 
at  mills,  was,  no  doubt,  some  red- 
cheeked  rustic  fool,  to  whom  this 
young  woman  had  been  engaged 
since  she  was  seven  years  old.  She 
was  not  00  very  handsome,  after  all, 
when  you  got  accustomed  to  her 


£ace;  and  her  bonds  were  awfully 
sunlramt,  although  tolerably  well 
shaped. 

'Does  the  coach   pass  close  to 
your  house  ?'  he  asked  her  in  a  very 
fine-gentleman  and  patronizing  man- . 
ner.  '  I  suppose  we  are  getting  near 
Lynton  now.' 

'We  are  still  four  miles  away 
from  Lynton,'  answered  Esther, 
utterly  indifferent  to  any  change  in 
his  manner:  '  and  nearly  as  far  from 
my  home,  which  lies  among  the 
Countisbury  hills,  straight  away  be- 
fore us.  But  I  shall  get  down  when 
we  reach  the  valley  that  you  see 
yonder;'  and  she  pointed  down  a 
steep  leafy  chasm  close  beside  the 
road,  through  which  the  distant  roar 
of  unseen  waters  could  be  heard. 
'  The  mill  down  below  is  the  nearest 
point  to  my  home,  and  the  rest  of 
tiie  way  I  shall  walk.' 

'  With  cousin  David,'  thought  the 
stranger  promptly.  '  Philomel  and 
Baucis,  Gnloe  and  Strephon,  among 
the  woods.'  And,  although  he  haa 
just  decided  that  Esther  possessed 
very  few  personal  attractions,  he 
remained  xmconamonly  silent  during 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
travelling  outside  a  coach,  after  all, 
was  frightfully  boring  work ;  parti- 
cularly when  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  a  young  and  loquacious 
woman  made  it  imperative  on  one's 
own  sense  of  gallantry  not  to  smoke* 

'There  he  is!'  cried  Esther,  in 
immense  excitement,  as  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road  brought  them  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill;  and  the 
coachman  pulled  up  close  beside  a 
little  mouldering  foot-plank  across 
the  river.  *  There  is  David,  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  I  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Vellicot;  love  to  Maggie,  and  tell 
her  to  come  and  see  me  soon.  Good 
evening,  sir,'  and  she  turned  with  a 
shy  but  not  ungraceful  salutation  to 
the  stranger.  *  I  hope  you  will  have 
good  sport,  and  like  our  coimtry 
when  you  come  to  know  it  better.'- 

But  the  young  man's  eyes  were 
intently  fixed  on  a  most  remarkable* 
looking  figure  which,  too  diffident 
as  it  seemed  to  approach  nearer,  wafl 
standing  in  an  attitude  ludicrously 
expressive  at  once  of  unbounded 
delight  and  utter  helplessness  upon 
the  little  bridge.     Cousin  David, 
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then,  was  no  fair-foced  liandsomo 
lad  of  twenty;  but  a  man  of  gro- 
tesque exteiior,  with  a  loose  slovenly 
gait,  with  long  shambling  limbs, 
with  a  vacuous  childish  face :  a  man 
of  almost  idiotic  manner,  and  of 
middle  age.  How  sweet  Miss  Flem- 
ing's voice  broke  upon  him  with  its 
hearty  'Good  evening,*  just  as  ho 
attained  to  this  culminatmg  point  of 
his  investigation!  What  a  beauti- 
ful frank  face  it  was  that  turned  to 
him  for  a  moment  before  she  left  his 
side  ! 

'  Good  evening.  I— I  perhaps 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  some  day  while  I  am  in  this 
neighbourhood?'  And  he  actually 
caught  himself— he,  a  man  of  the 
world  of  two-and-twenty — feeling 
embarrassed  under  the  girl's  steady 
eyes. 

'  It  is  very  likely,  I  think.  I  often 
go  out  fishing  with  my  cousin.'  And 
then  Esther,  after  making  this 
straightforward  reply,  blushed  ra- 
ther unnecessarily  as  the  stranger 
offered  his  hand  to  assist  her  in  her 
descent. 

Simple  though  she  was,  some  fine 
intuition  had,  I  suppose,  instinicted 
her  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  young 
man's  altered  manner.  At  all  events, 
her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his,  and 
during  the  half  minute  that  he  firmly 
held  her  hand  the  colour  on  her  face 
deepened  into  quite  a  guilty  crim- 
son. Then  he  saw  how  wonderfully 
handsome  that  dehcate  dark  face 
really  was:  beauty  is  so  much 
heightened  by  its  consciousness  of 
our  own  regard :  and,  I  am  forced  to 
confess,  his  hand  lingered  a  moment 
longer  than  was  strictly  necessary 
on  Miss  Fleming's  while  he  aided 
her  descent  into  the  extended  arms 
of  the  great  rosy  country  girl  who 
stood  ready  to  receive  her. 

'  Is  this  yours  ta,  Miss  Flemmg?' 
inquired  the  coachman,  taking  out  a 
small  black  valise  from  the  inside  of 
the  coach,  where  he  was  strugghng 
after  Esther's  possessions  among  the 
ohjtcta  nunnbra  of  the  four  outraged 
inside  passengers:  'I  can't  make 
more  than  seven  parcels  if  it  isn't.' 

'No;  that  is  mine,'  cried  the 
young  stranger;  but,  I  imagine, 
without  deceitful  emphasis ;  for  Miss 
J'leming's  eyes  were  at  that  moment 


engaged  in  reading  the  name  upon 
the  label ;  *  perhaps  this  is  the  miss- 
ing parcel.'  And  he  handed  down 
Esther's  travelling  plaid,  which  in 
her  hurry  of  saying  good-bye  she 
had  left  beside  him  on  the  seat. 

She  thanked  him  with  a  smile  in 
which,  naturally,  there  was  a  whole 
world  more  of  acquaintanceship  now 
that  she  had  le^nt  his  name,  and  in 
another  minute  John  Hartman  was 
on  the  box,  and  the'  coach  had 
started  towards  Lynton. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

A  MUSCULAR  HEROINE. 

The  sinking  sun  was  shining,  warm 
and  golden,  upon  the  £arm  at  Count- 
isbm*y  when  Esther  and  her  cousin 
first  caught  sight  of  it  from  the 
valley. 

It  was  an  irregular  low-built  stono 
house,  entirely  hemmed  in  by  de- 
solate hills  save  on  the  west,  where 
the  landscape  opened  by  a  wild  and 
precipitous  ravine  into  the  wooded 
valley  of  the  Lynn:  its  only  ap- 
proach a  rugged  moorland  trade, 
never  ti-aversed  save  by  the  carts  of 
peat-cutters  or  herds  of  cattle  on 
their  way  down  from  the  moors :  its 
only  neighbours  the  weird  and  giant 
forms  of  the  overhanging  barren 
cliffs.  The  first  question  that  an 
iudweller  of  towns  would  involun- 
tarily ask  himself  on  seeing  it  was, 
how  any  human  being  could  build  a 
habitation  in  such  a  spot?  the  se- 
cond, how  any  other  human  being 
could  choose  the  habitation,  when 
built,  to  live  in  ?  And  yet,  as  Esther 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  its  low 
gray  walls  this  summer  evening  it 
came  upon  her  strongly  that  she 
had  seen  nothing  half  so  channing 
as  her  own  home  during  the  six 
months  she  had  been  away  from  it. 
The  rosy  white  of  the  blossoming 
thorn  before  the  door ;  the  hchened 
pointed  roof  glowing  orange  in  the 
sunset ;  the  masses  of  dehcate  gray 
stone  upon  the  neighbouring  hill- 
side; the  fading  purple  of  the  moor- 
lands fer  above—all  smote  her  with 
so  much  of  the  pathetic  clearness  of 
familiar  faces,  for  a  tune  grown  un- 
familiar, that,  somewhat  to  her  com- 
panion's embarrassment)  she  leaned 
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heavily  on  his  arm  jost  when  they 
r^u^hei  the  wicket  of  the  garden ; 
and  without  Tolunteering  any  ex- 
planation whatever  of  her  reasons 
for  doing  so,  h^an  to  cry. 

'Don't,  if  you  please,  Esther,' 
whispered  David  Engleheart,  softly. 
'  Tb^  is  Joan  coming  out  of  the 
house  to  meet  us.  She  is  quite  sure 
to  see  you  have  heen  crying,  and 
you  know  her  objection  to  tears.' 

'  I  can't  help  it,  David,  dear,'  said 
Esther;  '  it  is  only  out  of  joy  to  be 
back  again  with  you.  Joan  herself 
couldn't  mind  that.' 

However,  she  turned  aside  before 
entering  the  garden  ^te;  and  under 
pret^ice  of  addressmg  Patty,  who, 
weighed  down  by  the  portmanteau 
and  all  other  parcels,  was  walking 
cheerily  beside  them,  managed  to 
wipe  away  every  trace  of  obnoxious 
and  foolish  emotion  before  Joan 
Engleheart  came  up. 

'  Here  you  are,'  cried  a  voice,  not 
■o  much  loud  as  persistently  strong 
and  unmodulated  in  its  tones.  '  Half 
an  hour  behind  your  time,  at  least. 
Patty,  girl,  don't  carry  the  portman- 
teau by  the  handles;  it  drags  'em  to 
pieces.  Esther,  how  do  you  do? 
you  look  pale.' 

And  Miss  Joan  bestowed  what 
she  doubtless  would  herself  have 
lamed  a  kiss  upon  her  young  rela- 
tion's forehead.  It  felt  more  like 
the  push  from  a  stick  or  other  hard 
material,  than  the  contact  of  frail 
fleshnuid-blood  lips ;  however,  since 
Esther  had  been  accustomed  to  it 
at  intervals  from  her  infancy,  she 
took  it  in  its  mystical  or  figurative 
meaning. 

'  How  is  Aunt  Engleheart,  Joan  ? 
I  saw  Mr.  Vellicot  on  the  coach,  and 
he  and  John  Hartman  told  me  she 
was  looking  better  than  ever  this 
smnmer.    What  do  you  think?' 

*  My  mother  is  jwrfectly  well,'  re- 

eied  Miss  Joan.  It  was  a  way  of 
ITS  always  to  answer  questions  by 
making  an  independent  statement 
of  general  facts.  'Yes'  or  *no' 
might  be  very  well  for  persons 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
by  others  in  conversation:  Miss 
Joan  was  not  going  to  be  led  by 
others  in  anything.  '  My  mother  is 
well,  ukI  able  to  exert  herself  as 
much  as  ever.    What  other  affair  of 


ours  did  Mr.  Vellicot  take  the  trou- 
ble to  express  his  opinion  about  ?' 

'  Nothmgatall,  Joan,  except ' 

and  the  girl  turned  round  with  a 
smile  to  David ;  '  except  your  kind- 
ness in  getting  me  the  pigeons, 
cousin.  I  liave  so  often  wished  for 
some  nice  white  pigeons  like 
Maggie's.* 

David  blushed  in  a  manner  ludi- 
crously conscious  for  a  man  of  his  age 
and  appearance:  Miss  Joan  gave  a 
single  and  by  no  means  pleasant- 
sounding  laugh.  'Pigeons!'  she 
repeated,  with  an  emphatic  irony 
that  seemed  to  redouble  David's 
confusion.  '  Pigeons !  I  think  I  see 
them,  picking  the  mortar  out  of  the 
chimneys,  and  eating  my  early  peas ! 
However,  I  needn't  alarm  myself. 
None  but  a  fool,  or  David  Engle- 
heart, would  think  of  full-fledged 
pigeons  stopping  in  a  new  cot,  a 
mile  away  from  where  they  were 
bred.  There's  only  oneway  to  keep 
them.' 

'  A  httlo  salt,'  suggested  David, 
feebly.  '  I  have  heard  if  a  little  salt 
is  sprinkled  under  their  new  cot,  it 
will  make  them ' 

'  Rubbish !'  remarked  Joan ; '  rub- 
bish !  Put  'em  in  apie  and  eat  'em ; 
that's  the  only  thing  to  prevent 
them  flying  away.  Go  in  by  the 
window,  Esther.  At  David's  wish, 
and  in  spite  of  my  mother's  rheu- 
matism, we  have  had  the  tea  set  in 
the  house-place  to-night.' 

The  house-place  was  a  large  stone- 
flagged  room  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  In  winter  it  was  horribly 
cold,  and  made  all  the  rest  of  the 
house  cold  from  its  northerly  aspect 
and  ill-fitting  doors;  but  for  three 
months  of  the  year  it  got  an  hour  or 
two  of  warmth  and  hght  at  sunset, 
and  from  the  time  when  Esther  was 
a  little  child  it  had  always  been  an 
especial  jubilee  for  her  when  Miss 
Joan  would  allow  the  supper  to  be 
placed  there  on  a  summer  evening. 
The  small  comfortable  sitting-room 
to  the  south,  which  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  the  good 
sense  to  prefer,  possessed  no  charms 
for  her  like  the  grotesque  comers 
and  closets,  the  huge  old-fashioned 
fire-place,  the  low  rafted  ceiling,  the 
many-poned  lozenged  windows  of 
tho  house-place:  and  she  felt  duly 
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sensible  of  poor  Dayid's .  kindneas 
and  ora%  generalship  in  having  tea 
leady  for  her  there  on  this  first 
eyening  of  her  return.  Miss  Joan, 
herself,  had  no  taste  whateyer  for 
the  pictoiesque;  and  it  took  a  good 
deal  of  argument  to  bring  her  into 
4^lifi.ngmg  any  of  the  routine  arrange- 
ment of  the  household.  And  no 
one  knew  better  than  Esther  what 
it  was  to  argue  with  Miss  Engle* 
heart 

At  the  present  moment,  howeyer, 
with  the  rich  rays  of  the  leyel  sun 
streaming  through  the  open  win- 
dow— ^transmuting  its  odorous  &ame 
of  roses  into  gold,  and  lighting  up 
the  old  oak-panneled  walls  into 
ruddiest  orange-brown— eyen  Miss 
Joan  herself  could  not  accuse  the 
house-place  of  looking  chill  or 
gloomy.  To  Esther,  following  npon 
the  horrible  gentility  of  her  Ken- 
sington school-room,  the  hearty, 
homely  look  of  the  old  house  was 
like  going  back  to  the  familiar  en- 
chantment of  a  Mij  story,  affcer  the 
chilling,  although  improying,  atmo- 
sphere of  Mangnall  s  Questions. 
She  could  scarcely  belieye  that  she 
had  been  ezgoyingthe  first  adyan- 
tages  of  Kensington  Grayel-pits  for 
six  long  months.  Miss  Bates,  and 
idl  belonging  to  her,  seemed  a  bad 
dreauL  The  old  houso-place  in  the 
setting  sun,  Dayid's  kind  fyuoQ,  Miss 
Joan  herself,  were  the  pleasant 
home  reaJitidS  to  which  she  was 
awakem'ng. 

A  reali^  of  a  yery  forcible  nature 
Joan  Engleheart  undoubtedly  was. 
If  muscular  heroines  happen  to 
oome  into  &shion  during  the  pre- 
sent generation,  her  form  would,  I 
am  sure,  senre  as  a  perfect  model 
to  any  noyelist  bent  upon  pleasing 
the  popular  taste  to  draw  from. 
Strong,  sharp,  and  spare,  there  was 
not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on 
her  body.  Muscles,  bones,  a  tough 
outside  coyering  of  dark  skin,  in- 
domitable eyes,  and  a  general  stoni- 
nees  of  feature,  were  her  leading  and 
characteristic  charms.  She  looked 
like  a  woman,  who  haying  found  life 
nnpleasant,  had  eyery  intention  of 
making  other  people  share  her  own 
opinion :  and  such  was,  in  truth,  the 
key-note  of  her  character.  Human 
creatures,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not 


hard  and  angular  merely  that  they 
may  make  amusing  studies  for  other 
human  creatures  to  speak  or  write 
about,  but  because  untoward  acci- 
dents haye,  at  one  time  or  another, 
beaten  and  crushed  them  into  their 
angularity.     Doubtiess,  when  she 
was   a  baby.  Miss  Joan   had  the 
roundness  of  soul  and  body  which  it 
is  normal  for  the  young   of  our 
species  to  possess  during  the  'first 
two'  years  of  existence;  doubtiess, 
as  a  child,  she  had  enjoyed  mischief 
and  sweet  food  like  other  children : 
as  a  young  girl— no,  a  young  girl 
she  neyer  was!     Before  she  was 
sixteen,  Joan  Engleheart  knew  that 
her  lot  had  £Ekllen  upon  hard  and 
barren  places ;  that  she  was  plain, 
ungraceful,   reputed    sullen,   and, 
worse  than  all— poor.     From  that 
time  until  the  present— how  niany 
gray,  cold,  bitter  years  that  period 
embraced,  she,  herself,  only  knew! 
Joan  Englehea^,  soul  and  body,  had 
been    progressing   in   the  process 
of  ossification.     When  Esther  was 
littie,  she  used  to  b^  to  be  whipt 
with  a  rod  instead  of  Miss  Joan's 
fingers ;  *  they  stung  so.'    And  this 
peculiar  stinging  property  belonged 
quite  as  much  to  her  heart   and 
tongue  as  to  her  fingers.    'Life is 
too  short  to  attend  to  such  fiddle* 
£Euldles,'  she  used  to  say,  when  any 
one    writhed,    yisibly,   under   her 
bitter  home-truths.    'Delicate  dis- 
crimination, fine  sensibilities!  does 
any  one  get  on  better  in  the  world 
for  possessing  such  a  mighty  thin 
skin,  I  should  like  to  know  ?    Cer- 
tainly not.     Then,  why  should  I 
lose  my  time  in  trying  to  ayoid 
pricking  it  ?    No  one  oyer  tried  to 
ayoid  hurting  me,  and,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  no  one  could  hurt  me 
if  they  wished.    Life  is  a  battle :  let 
every  one  make  use  of  their  own 
arms  in  fighting  it    Mine  are  not 
flowers  of  speech  6ind  flattery.' 

Certainly  they  were  noi  If  the 
opinion  be  true,  that  to  be  utterly 
disagreeable  is  to  be  afine  character 
—Joan  Engleheart* s  was  a  noble 
one.  She  was  wonderfully  disagree- 
able. She  did  eyerything  against 
which  human  nature,  ordinarily, 
revolts.  She  rose  at  unearthly 
hours  in  the  depth  of  winter.  She 
could  sit  without  winking  through 
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the  longest  sermons,  and  afterwards 
repeat  uiem,  yerbatiin,  to  her  family 
in  the  eyening.  She,  Yolmitarily, 
was  treasm^r  of  a  clothiDg-cIub. 
She  neyer  forgot  dates.  She  was 
always  willing  to  break  bad  news  to 
any  one :  fond  of  cold  water,  of  train- 
ing yonng  serrants,  and  giving  ser- 
vants notice,  and  keeping  accounts, 
and  detecting  mistakes  in  bills,  and, 
generally,  hurting  the  feelings  and 
tiding  down  the  self-esteem  of  every 
person  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact Such  words  as  the  '  Battle  of 
Life'  oontiuned  no  metaphor  for  her. 
Her  whole  life  was  a  battle.  All  the 
aofdid  struggles,  all  the  hard  exer- 
tion, which  frail  human  nature,  in 
its  unregenerate  condition  seeks  to 
evade.  Miss  Joan  met  half-way — 
nay,  seemed  to  court  with  warmth ; 
as  though  she  knew  that  her  nature 
derived  vigour  from  every  fresh 
bufieting  she  had  to  encotmter. 
Poor  David  eaid  it  made  him  tired 
to  look  at  her,  there  was  such  a 
fearfol  amount  of  spiteful,  iron 
energy  written  on  her  whole  appear- 
ance. And  her  moral  nature  was, 
of  a  truth,  in  strictest  accordance 
with  her  hard,  relentless  face.  To 
tiie  persons  she  loved — ^and  she  did 
love  two  or  three  persons  in  the 
world — ^Miss  Joan  never  made  what 
the  wildest  imagination  could  call, 
a  pleasant  speech.  She  would 
nnrse  them  with  grim  fidelity  if 
they  were  sick;  would  sit  up  with 
tiiem^  night  after  night;  would 
physic  them,  blister  them,  bleed 
them,  close  their  eyelids,  if  neces- 
sary, with  imerring  nerve  and  forti- 
tude. But  not  at  ti^e  very  portals  of 
death  itself  would  she  have  softened. 
About  once  a  year  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  cold — a  vindictive 
emel  species  of  cold,  quite  pecuhar 
to  her  own  organization;  and  the 
sig^t  of  Miss  Joan,  with  red  and 
tearful  eyes,  used  quite  to  awe  all 
the  other  members  of  the  fEimily  on 
these  occasions.  If  poor  David  had 
suddenly  made  a  witty  speech,  the 
phenomenon  would  not  have  been 
more  strange  and  disconcerting  than 
was  the  unwonted  appearance  of 
softening  or  tears  within  Miss 
Engl^eurf  s  eyes. 

So,  at  this  first  moment  of  her 
return,  Esther  only  felt  that  Joan's 


face  was  something  natural,  homely, 
and  fEuniliar,  and  never  missed  from 
it  the  kindly  affectionate  smile  with 
which  David  had  welcomed  her. 
'  Home  looks  so  bright  and  comfort- 
able, Joan,'  she  cried,  as  together 
they  entered  the  house-place,  where 
the  best  tea-service  and  old  Mis. 
Engleheart  were  awaiting  them. 

'  Dear  aunt,  how  kind  of  you  to 
have  everything  in  such  nice  order 
for  me  I  You  are  looking  better 
than  ever.'  And  she  ran  up  and 
threw  her  arms  in  her  hear^  way 
round  Mrs.  Engleheart's  neck. 

'  You  look  chilled,  mother,'  re- 
marked Miss  Joan,  with  her  own 
happy  knack  of  beong  as  crushing 
as  every  occasion  permitted.  *  Put 
on  my  clogs,  immediately.  David, 
I  will  trouble  you  to  shut  the  win- 
dow while  Esther  helps  me  to  carry 
up  the  luggage.  Patty,'  addressing 
the  girl,  who  with  round  eager  eyes 
was  staring  into  Esther's  fetce, '  why 
are  you  not  seeing  to  the  kettie? 
You  idiot!' 

Mrs.  Engleheart—*  very  passive, 
poverty-bowed  woman  of  nearly 
eighty  —  had  never  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  disputed  a 
single  fiat  of  Joan's,  and  meekly  did 
as  she  was  desired  at  once;  but 
David,  who  rarely  rebelled  on  small 
occasions,  hesitated.  *  The  air  is  so 
warm,  Joan,  and  the  smell  of  the 
hawthorns  must  be  such  a  treat  to 
Esther.' 

'  Which  is  of  such  extreme  impor- 
tance compared  to  my  mother's  rheu- 
matism,' remarked  Joan,  bristling. 

'  Oh,  I  think  it  is  quite  time  to 
shut  tiie  window,'  cried  the  girl, 
quickly.  '  The  air  always  gete  chill 
at  sunset.  What  lovely  straw- 
berries, Joan.  I  have  not  tasted  a 
strawberry  yet  this  summer.  Are 
they  from  our  own  garden  ?' 

*  We  always  send  to  Exeter  for 
our  forced  fruits,'  remarked  Miss 
Joan.  'Persons  in  our  position 
can't  wait  for  the  sun's  plebeian 
operations  like  common  folk.' 

Notwithstanding  which  gentie 
irony.  Miss  Joan  felt  as  much  molli- 
fied as  it  was  possible  for  her  ever 
to  feel.  A  compliment  to  her 
garden  or  her  household  was  the 
one  thing  that,  at  times,  could  turn 
aside  the  sharp  edge  of  her  temper ; 
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and  the  sunshine  of  Esther's  &oe, 
her  radiant,  childish  happiness  at 
returning  home,  were  influences 
that  even  Joan  found  it  impossible 
quite  to  withstand. 

*  You  have  not  grown,  child,  and 
I  don't  think  that  you  have  im- 
proved,' was  the  remark  with  which 
she  testified  to  her  softened  spirit, 
when  they  were  all  seated  round  the 
tea-table.  *  It  is  to  be  hoped  Aunt 
Thalia's  fifty  pounds  have  done 
more  for  your  mental,  than  they 
have  for  your  bodily  development 

'  Not  much,  lam  afraid,'  answered 
Esther.  *  I  have  forgotten  some  of 
the  things  I  knew  when  I  went  to 
school,  and  have  not  learnt  very 
much  in  their  place.  I  suppose  I 
was  too  old  to  be  finished,  or  else 
that  finishing  can't  be  done  in  six 
months.  Perhaps  I  play  the  piano 
a  very  little  better  than  I  did  when 
I  went,  and  I  have  certainly  learnt 
to  dance.    For  the  rest ' 

'  You  dress  your  hair  much 
neater  than  you  used,  Esther,*  said 
old  Mrs.  Engleheart,  who  seldom 
heard  more  than  Joan's  very  high 
notes  in  any  conversation.  *  David, 
don't  you  think  the  child  a  vast 
deal  improved  in  her  looks  ?' 

David  was,  undoubtedly,  in  a 
position  to  pronounce  a  competent 
judgment,  his  eyes  being  fixed 
straight  upon  the  'child's'  &ce  as 
she  sat,  not  in,  but  scarce  apart 
from  the  yellow  sunlight,  which, 
partially  intercepted  by  the  waving 
thorn-boughs,  threw  a  mosaic  of  fan- 
tastic, softly-changing  hghts  upon 
t  ho  wall  above  her  head.  But  the 
old  lady  had  to  repeat  the  question 
twice  before  he  was  aroused  from 
his  own  thoughts ;  and  tlien,  instead 
of  answering  promptly,  he  coloured 
up,  and  smiled,  and  rubbed  his 
huge  hands,  and,  finally,  dehvered 
himself  to  the  effect  that  he  believed 
— ^he  meant  he  rather  thought — 
Esther  was  grown. 

'  Not  an  inch,'  said  Joan,  de- 
cisively. *  '  Young  women  never  do 
grow  after  seventeen.  I  was  as  tall 
and  well-knit  at  fourteen  as  I  am 
now.  Esther  has  got  pads  in  her 
hair,  which  makes  her  head  look 
bigger :  thaf  s  all.  Talking  of  pads, 
Esttier,  what  do  you  think  of  Patty 
Simmons?' 


'  She  has  improved  wonderfully, 
Joan.  You  are  making  quite  a  good 
servant  of  her.  What  has  become 
of  William  Tillyer?  I  remember 
at  Christmas  Patty  thought  herself 
engaged  to  him,* 

*  Engaged !'  repeated  Joan.  '  He ! 
he !' — actually  she,  Joan  Engleheart, 
laughed.  '  A  girl  of  mine  engaged ! 
Well,  she  is  disengaged  long  ago,  I 
can  assure  you.' 

All  servant-girls  were  sources  of 
genial,  vital  refreshment  to  the  un- 
flagging  energies   of  Miss  Joan'B 
mind,  but   a   servant-girl   with  a 
lover  was  a  perfect  "well-spring  to 
her.    Waking  or  sleeping,  a  young 
woman  thus  situated  gave  her,  so  to 
speak,  a  new  ffpite   in  life.     The 
bowlings  of  mionight  winter  bla^ 
she  took  for  whistles  of  assignation 
demanding  her  own  immediate  pre- 
sence, in  a  flannel-jacket  and  clogs, 
outside  the  house-door.    The  crow- 
ing of  Farmer  Vellicot's  cocks  at 
sunrise  startled  her  into  sudden  ac- 
tion from  her  bed  with  the  well- 
known  war-whoop  *  There  he  is !' 
on  her  lips.    Miserable  though  she 
was  when  inactive,  she  would  stand 
in   ambush  for  a  whole   summer 
evening  behind  one  of  the  garden 
trees,  never  moving,  and  scarcely 
breathing,    until    that     intensely- 
longed-for  moment  came,  when  she 
could  pounce  out  upon  the  lovers, 
and  shame  and  trample  upon  tho 
man  to  his  &ce,  and  drive  the  frail, 
detected  Molly  before  her,  with  bit- 
tei-est  degradation  and  contumely, 
to  the  house.     No  servant   could 
outwit  her:  nothing  could  escape 
her.     Lovers  and  broken  crockery, 
flaws  in  the  character  and  in  the 
tea-cups,   were   alike    brought   to 
light  by  her  unsleeping  vigilance. 
I  believe  she  would  have  scented  a 
'grease-pot,'  that  ne  ^jZms  ultra  of 
domestic  infamy,  quicker  than  any 
other  woman  in  Europe.    She  saw 
villanous  plots  in  every  one  of  the 
servants'  actions,  and  accomplices 
in   every   one   of    thefr   relations. 
Once,  years  ago,  when  they  first 
came  to  Countisbury,  an  old  man — 
the  grandfather  of  the  Molly  for  the 
time  being — came  and  asked  in  a 
deprecating  voice  if  ho  might  havo 
'  the  wash.'    I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  Miss  Joan's  smile :  she  only 
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smiled  in  reply!  As  ifsach  a 
wcMoan  as  herself  ever  had '  a  wash ;' 
or,  if  she  had  had,  would  have 
encomaged  old  men  who  wanted 
'  washes '  about  the  house  ? 

'  Yes,  Esther,  I  got  rid  of  Wil- 
liam Tillyer  on  quite  a  new  prin- 
ciple, and  one  that  I  mean  to  adopt 
for  the  future.  "  Show  your  sweet- 
heart into  the  kitchen  the  next 
evening  he  oomes,"  I  said  to  Patty ; 
"  I  like  all  these  things  to  be  quite 
open  and  above  board."  Patiy, 
great  fool,  did  as  she  was  bid,  and 
I  w^it  out  and  found  them  there 
together.  "You  are  coming  after 
my  servant,  William  Tillyer,"  I 
said ;  "  do  you  want  to  marry  her  ?" 
Patty  signed  to  him  to  say  *'  Yes," 
and  he  said  it,  after  hanging  his 
tongue  out,  and  diving  in  his 
pockets  for  an  answer  for  about 
five  minutes.  "Very  well,"  I  re- 
marked, "  then  I'll  step  up  to  Par- 
son Justin's  to-morrow,  and  you 
shall  be  asked  next  Sunday.  Grood- 
night"  I  wish  you  had  seen  his 
&^,  Esther.  He  begged  and 
prayed,  and  promised  he'd  never 
set  foot  inside  our  doors  if  I'd  only 
let  him  off  that  time.  This,  of 
course,  was  what  I  wanted;  and 
sinee  then  Patty  has  had  no  more 
lovers.' 

*  Poor  thing!'  said  David,  kindly. 
'  And  she  really  is  young,  and  not 
ill-&vofured  to  look  upon. 

'  Oh,  David  thinks  it  very  hard 
servants  ^should  not  have  their 
lovers  to  supper  eveary  evening,  and 
wear  black  velvet  tails  in  their  hair, 
and  hoops  under  their  dirty  gowns !' 
said  Joan,  with  kindling  eyes. 
'  Esther,  will  you  believe  me  that 
Patty  wore  a  hoop  last  Easter  Sun- 
day? I  had  my  eye  on  her  as  she 
walked  down  the  aisle,  because  I 
suspected  her  of  having  pink  rib- 
bons inside  her  bonnet;  but  when 
I  caught  sight  of  the  red  merino 
skirt  shaking  to  and  fro  about  her 
feet  over  something  hard  and  an- 
gular, it  quite  took  my  breath  away. 
However,  I  followed  her  out,  and 
in  the  porch,  with  half  a  dozen  of 
her  friends  round  her,  I  twitehed 
up  her  skirts,  by  accident,  with  the 
hook  of  my  umbrella.  "  You  have 
been  at  my  hen-coop  again,  then, 
Patty,"    I   said,  very   Mndly,  but 


holding  up  the  hoop  for  the  ob- 
servation of  all  her  mends,  among 
whom  I  remember  was  William 
Tillyer's  new  sweetheart.  She  cried 
and  sulked  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  next  week,  but  has  been  less 
strict  in  her  adherence  to  faushion 
ever  since.' 

'  I  don't  think  servants  want 
hoops,'  said  Esther,  laughing ;  *  but 
I  never  have  seen,  and  never  can 
see,  why  they  should  not  have 
lovers.' 

'  Nor  I,'  put  in  David,  boldly. 
'  Here  you  nave  poor,  honest,  en- 
during, obUging  creatures,  who  get 
up  for  you  at  horrible  hours  of  a 
wmter's  morning,  and  stay  out  of 
their  beds  late,  working  for  you  at 
night,  and  yet  you  expect  them  to 
give  up,  not  only  their  strength  and 
tiieir  youth,  but  their  human  feel- 
ing to  your  service.  It  is  too  bad, 
Joan.  Why  shouldn't  servants  have 
lovers?' 

'  Because  the  lovers  eat  my  bread 
and  cheese  and  cold  meat,  and  we 
have  not  quite  two  hundred  a  year, 
cousin,'  answered  Miss  Joan,  as  she 
rose  from  table.  *  What  makes  you 
so  wonderfully  lenient  upon  lovers 
all  at  once,  IhEtvid?  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  a  subject  that,  at 
your  time  of  hfe,  you  might  have 
ceased  to  trouble  your  head  about' 

I  think  this  side-wind  discon- 
certed David  Engleheart  somewhat, 
for  he  rushed  away  immediately, 
and  began  thrumming  a  very  mild 
tune  upon  the  window-pane  with 
his  fingers,  which  was  an  invariable 
sign  that  Miss  Joan  was  'telling' 
upon  him.  Esther  waited  until 
Mrs.  Engleheart  and  her  daughter 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  par- 
lour, where  Joan  nightly  inflicted 
a  lengthened  process  that  she 
termed  'readings'  upon  the  pa- 
tient old  lady  before  carrying  her 
off  to  bed ;  then  she  went,  softly,  up 
to  David's  side. 

'  Cousin,  shall  we  go  out  in  the 
garden  for  an  hour?  I  long  to  seo 
how  all  the  flowers  are  looking,  and 
you  have  not  had  your  evening  pipe 
yet.' 

He  turned  and  caught  her  hand, 
fondly,  between  both  his  own  enor- 
mous ones.  '  Dear  little  Esther ! 
how  glad  I  am  to  have  you  back 
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again  I  Ton  mtut  nffrei  go  away 
again,  child  I' 

•  No,  David.' 

'  Life  at  OonntiBbnry  is  a  poor— a 
vmti7  afbir  withoat  Ton,  Efither. 
The  flrst  really  wana  ann  I  have 
felt,  since  last  snmmeT,  was— just 
at  the  moment  when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  yon  on  the  coach.  You 
were  smiling,  Esther.' 

'Oh,  yea!  Mr.  Vellioot  was 
makit^  some  of  his  qnaint  re- 
marks,' said  the  girl,  with  a  qtiiok 
eTasiTeuosa  that  had  never  entered 
within  the  limits  of  her  narrow  men- 
tal experienoea  nntil  that  moment 
'  I  remember  quit«  well.' 

'  But  it  was  not  Farmer  VeUicot 
who  was  seated  next  you,  Esther.' 

'  No?  Who  was  it,  then?  Oh, 
to  be  Huiel  I  recollect;'  and  Miss 
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full;  careless  and  indifferent.  '  That 
was  a  Btranger,  cousiu  Ba^d.' 

'  Ah  1  You  don't  know  his  name, 
of  oouiw?' 

'  Well!  yw.  I  hapfnned— I  did 
not  want  to  know  it  in  the  least— 
but  I  happened  to  see  the  direction 
on  his  Inggage  as  I  was  fretting 
down  from  the  ooaoh,  and— let  us 
go  into  the  garden,  cousin.  Every- 
thing smells  BO  sweet  and  freeh,  and 
the  stars  are  out  already.' 


'  And  his  Bsme  was?' 

'  Oliver  Carew.'  Esther  opened 
the  window-latch,  and  leaned  her 
faoc  out,  donbUess  to  see  the  stars 
more  clearly. 

'  Md  he  talk  to  you  much  on  the 
road,  Esther?' 

'  Yes,  a  little.  Ho  hss  come  here 
to  fiab ;  and  I  told  h'T'  you  fished — 
and  so ' 

'And  80,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Oliver 
Caiew  hopes  that  be  will  meet  Miss 
Fleming  again?' 

'  I  really  don't  know:  it  is  very 
unimportant,'  she  answered ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  uncertain  light, 
he  could  see  the  colour  rising  in  her 
iaoe.  '  Wait  one  minute,  David 
dear,  till  I  have  got  my  bat,  and 
then  we  will  have  one  of  our  nice 
starlit  walks,  just  to  bring  ns  back 
to  old  times  again.'  And  she  left 
him,  and  ran  u^tairs  with  all  her 
accustomed  childish  spirite,  the  bur- 
then of  one  of  the  fa'^jl'tw  ohildiah 
songs  that  he  hod  taught  her  upon 
her  lips. 

'  Changed,  changed  for  ever  I' 
thought  David  Englehenrt.  '  I 
ought  to  have  prepu«d  myself  for 
this,  and  I  didn't    I  was  a  fool !' 

And  a  sudden,  sbarpspcttm  of  pain 
struck  through  poor  David's  simple 
heart 
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THE  SPIBIT  CHILD : 

I. 
'npWAS  midnight,  in  a  haunted  house.    I  had  no  fears :  dear  heart  I 
X    The  chambers  of  the  soul  are  foul  when  shadows  make  us  start, 
A  pine-log  sparkled  on  the  hearth :  the  dying  wind  moaned  low ; 
Ami,  lapping  'gainst  the  old  gray  rooks,  I  heard  the  sea-waves  flow. 

Half  shrouded  by  a  curtain's  folds,  at  distance  far  away, 
I  sat  and  watched  the  stars  of  fire  fade  out  in  ashes  gray ; 
When,  ushered  by  a  trail  of  hght  that  seemed  to  ride  on  air, 
A  footstep  with  a  music  fall  stole  up  the  household  stair. 

That  was  no  fall  of  living  foot, — that  wafi  no  mortal  tread. 

That,  like  dropped  notes  from  some  weird  harp,  betrayed  a  silence  fled ! 

Such  notes  as  o  er  the  muffled  chords  the  low  harmomc  flings, 

When  some  skilled  hand,  with  sidelong  beat,  has  softly  struck  the  strings. 

The  door  swung  back  without  a  sound,— slid  slowly  fix)m  its  place. 
Smooth  as  a  plank  that  o'er  a  stream  the  rippled  waters  chase ; 
And  through  the  unbarred  portal  stole  a  vision  sweet  as  new, 
A  child-like  form  in  mist-white  robes,— a  lily  bathed  in  dew. 

It  was  not  that  her  face  ^^as  fair  as  angel  faces  be. 
Her  floating  locks  like  tendrils  strayed  from  a  wine-fruited  tree. 
Her  meek  eyes  like  the  still  blue  heavens  new-opened  to  the  day,-* 
It  was  not  these,  dear  heart  of  mine !  that  bore  my  heiurt  away. 

It  was  that  to  my  lonely  hearth,  in  such  a  world  aa  this, 
Should  come,  in  pure  and  child-hke  faith,  a  tender  soul  from  bliss- 
Should  pass  imshrinking,  self-sustained,  with  God's  permission  given, 
The  quicksand  drift  that  fills  the  rift  between  this  world  and  heaven  I 

For  it  was  on  a  New  Year's  night,  when  evil  souls  are  awed. 
And  spirits  touched  by  Qod  alone  in  glory  walk  abroad. 
So,  out  into  the  darkness,  love  I  I  cast  the  demon  Fear, 
While  to  the  glowing  embers  slow  my  vision  sweet  drew  near. 

Low  sitting  by  the  flashing  wood,  with  hands  like  folded  prayers 
That  liQ  at  r6st  about  the  breast,  then  open  unawares. 
She  basked:  and,  breaking  into  smiles,  seemed  witii  fall  grasp  to  hold 
The  genial  heat  that  feels  so  sweet  to  one  whose  hearth  is  cold. 

No  movement  made  I :  not  for  worlds  would  I  the  spell  have  broke. 
She  turned :  she  stooped ;  the  conscious  air  she  softly  seemed  to  stroke ; 
As  one  who  chased  by  penl  stands,  sole  championed  by  a  hound — 
As  one  who  knows  by  some  fine  touch  where  mithfulness  is  found. 

A  gladdened  soul  within  her  eyes,  with  spirit-pinions  stirred, 
Hcdf  settling  where  the  fire-light  flickered,  fluttered  like  a  bird ; 
Badiant  as  a  butterfly  among  the  meadow-rings. 
Tranced  in  one  moment's  rapturous  clasp  and  imclasp  of  wings  1 

But  now,  the  hearth-light  dying  low,  she  rose  like  some  new  day : 
The  shadowy  finger  of  the  dark  slow  motioned  her  away ; 
And,  striking  on  my  heartstrings,  love !  she  trod  the  visioned  afr. 
And  throbbing,  throbbing  died  those  wild  notes  down  Uie  music  stair ! 

n. 

A  vassal  of  my  &ther's  house,  an  or])han  child  of  tears. 

Stood  where  the  water  lanoe-rush  quivered,  guarded  by  the  spears ; 

When,  blowing  merry  bugle  blasts,  urging  a  courser  fleet, 

I  soaght  a  noble  hound  I  lost— and  found  him  at  her  feet 
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Familiar  round  his  Eilken  eais  I'watched  her  fingers  curl ; 

Her  idler  band  apon  his  head  lay  like  a  new-dropped  pearl; 

As  round  the  oak  the  mistletoe,  tliat  owns  no  native  root. 

Her  need  of  love  had  twined  her  round  the  dumb  love  of  the  brute. 

Swift  tancy  to  the  future  flew !— I  slipped  my  courser's  icin. 

Grave  manhood  at  mj  heart  stood  still,  and  youth  was  come  again  1 

The  prophet  in  my  spirit  worked— so  true,  I  seemed  to  know 

To  what  a  flower,  in  sheltered  nook,  this  drooping  bud  might  blow. 

I  stole  her  with  a  tender  touch :  I  looked  into  her  ej^es. 

From  whoso  clear  depths  a  foont  of  joy  leaped  up  in  sweot  nnrpriso. 

My  noble  hound  I  gave  to  her,  about  her  stops  to  roam ; 

I  set  her  on  my  courser's  back,  and  led  her  smiling  home. 

Was  it  the  dazzling  daylight  glare  a  Etrango  confusion  made  ? 

Or  was  this  sweet  sunlighted  soul  the  soul  that  walked  in  shade 

On  ice-bound  rivers  heap  the  fires,  the  frozen  waters  flow: 

80,  melting  in  my  bosom's  warmth,  I  know  my  child  of  enow  I 

Bich  joy  was  ours !    The  happy  hoars  along  life's  dial  stealing 

Left  not  a  mack  to  streak  with  dark  the  kindled  light  of  feeling. 

To  mo  whose  days  soared  up  the  prime,  to  her  whose  days  wore  few. 

The  young  spring  died  at  summer's  side,  and  still  the  Year  was  Now. 

Through  boobs  the  old  dead  oracles  of  youth  did  wo  explore ; 

From  mount  and  mine,  'ueath  oak  and  vine,  I  taught  her  liv-ing  lore. 

The  glad  mom  long,  with  flowers  of  song,  we  wreathed  the  budding 

weather ; 
On  winter  eves,  from  old  dead  leaves,  we  crashed  the  sweets  together. 
'V^'ithdayAe^beart  in  fiankness  shored  the  gladness  that  she  brought  : 
At  night  we  knew  a  parted  hour,  hut  not  a  parted  thought ; 
Till,  rising  from  some  di'eam  disturbed,  she  breathed  that  midnight's 

That  fonned  my  lone  hearth's  lailing  fires— a  moving  Life-in-BeaUi ! 

Bursting  the  bonds  of  sleep,  hke  one  escaped  from  prison  bars ; 

Wiih  iiroiles  and  aiphs,— witli  open  eyes  that  never  saw  the  stai-s ; 

fling  a  Bee,  ofcrystal  thoughts,  like  a  white  snow-drop  drowned, 

light  she  came,  and  breathed  my  name,  and  stroked  her  phnntam 

)und. 

bU  a  change.    Her  heart  at  rest,  too  happy  now  for  dreams, 

floating  down  the  tide  cf  sleep,  like  waifs  on  silent  struims. 

ight  I  missed  her,  as  we  miss  tiie  white  foot  on  the  floor, 

,  launched  afar  ou  heaven's  blue  sea.  Life's  sngels  come  no  more ! 


ift  those  eyes,  my  one-day's  bride  I  where  love  sits  throned  in 

)uth; 

ho  speak  without  a  voice,  and  give  bock  truth  for  truth : 

ardon  that  dear  treachery,  which  hoarded  as  a  vow, 

it-eecret,  dark  to  thee,  and  never  breathed  till  now  ! 

waring  kiss!— Leave,  leave  those  Ups  to  linger  where  they  light, 

aft  and  go  like  restless  birds  bound  on  a  passing  flight: 

et  them  cling  like  birds  of  spring,  storm-drifted  on  a  spray, 

summer  in  ^e  winter's  heart,  and  fold  tbeir  wings  and  stay ! 

hee,  too,  spirit-guided  once  I  wandered  in  a  dream, 

lusing  strayed,  uid  found  a  maid  lost  by  a  haunted  stream ; 

rows  with  shining  innocence,  like  some  rich  jewel,  crowned, 

y  lances  of  the  angels,  love !  that  kept  the  guarded  ground. 
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She,  to  whose  soul  all  loving  words  wero  relics  laid  at  re^t, 

Stole  a  dnmb  love  in  silent  faith,  and  clasped  it  to  her  breast. 

A  Christmas  rose  snatched  from  the  snows  that  bound  a  grave,  she  smiled 

With  dew  upon  her  eyelids^  love !— a  spirit,  yet  a  child ! 

She  met  me  with  the  cruel  hunter's  flush  upon  my  face ; 
She  plucked  the  arrow  from  my  hand,  and  set  a  reed  in  place. 
She  garlanded  my  father's  hall  with  lilies  of  the  field : 
She  chained  with  ivy  to  the  wall  my  helm,  my  sword,  my  shield. 

She  took  my  heart  and  moulded  it ;  to  spirit  turned  the  clay, 
Till  like  another  Memnon,  love !  I  felt  the  touch  of  day, 
As  stealing  with  the  steps  of  dawn,  each  step  a  music-beat, 
She  walked  the  chambers  of  my  soul  with  light  about  her  feet ! 

Though  wrecked  like  him  whoso  niins  mock  the  old  Egyptian  sod, 
I  knew  the  hand  that  kindled  while  it  lifted  me  to  Qod, 
Clasped  in  life's  stony  desert,  love!  each  silent  pulse  would  thrill 
And  quicken  with  inmiortal  fire,  and  make  a  music  still. 

I  wake !    I  hear  a  voice  whose  music  dies  not  with  the  sun ! 
One  vision  lost,  a  sweeter  vision  whispers  all  I  won : 
Bear  heart! —the  heart  that  beats  to  mine,  the  soul  to  Heaven  true. 
The  wifehood  of  my  wildest  dream — the  child  and  spirit  too ! 

E.  L.  n. 


A  COFFEE-ROOM  CHRISTMAS. 
The  Angel  Inn,  Ibonstown. 


LOOKING  out  through  the  dark- 
ness on  the  main  deck  of  the 
*  Royal  Consort,*  paddle  steamer,  at 
the  files  of  lamps  which  were  passing 
us  by  as  we  came  up  the  Channel  of 
Ironstown,  Captain  Cocker  rejieated 
his  asseveration— 

'Trains!  Lots  of  trains,  I  tell 
you:  five-and-twenty  in  the  day. 
Bless  you,  in  these  tunes  they  must 
put  one  on  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so,  to  meet  the  traflBc' 

This  was  a  great  relief;  for  I  had 
embarked  late  on  Christmas  Eve  at 
an  Irish  port  My  good  friends  the 
Plushers  had  written  me  to  come  to 
their  house,  halfway  between  Irons- 
town  and  London,  and  keep  Christ- 
mas Day  with  them.  My  own  fiamily 
were  in  France;  so  I  should  have 
had  a  solemn  dismal  day  of  it,  quite 
alone  at  my  Irish  home,  far  inland. 
The  idea  had  been  sudden ;  and  on 
the  Christmas  Eve  I  embarked 
with  Captain  Cocker. 

It  was  about  half-past  seven  of 
iJiis  Christmas  morning,  and  we  were 
coming  in  to  the  cumbrous  mam- 
mod  town  of  Ironstown— the  Tyre 


and  Sidon  of  England :  Tyro  being 
at  one  side  of  the  river,  Sidon  at  tho 
other.  It  was  pitch  dark.  As  we 
went  along  slowly  by.  Tyre  was 
dotted  over  with  a  spray  of  yellow 
lights,  like  a  punctui'cd  card.  Here 
were  the  docks  and  wharves,  dim 
and  indistinct ;  and  we  stopped  op- 
posite a  huge  tower,  with  a  blazing 
clock-face  that  seemed  hung  high  in 
the  air,  like  an  illuminated  ball. 

We  were  put  ashore.  No  cabs — 
Christmas  morning.  No  porters — 
Christmas  morning  again.  A  stray 
man  was  found  who  did  not  recog- 
nise the  festival  as  a  matter  of  ob- 
servance, save  in  one  respect — the 
remuneration  for  his  services.  He 
shouldered  my  mails.  The  last  words 
of  Captain  Cocker  were,  'Lots  of 
trains.  Bless  you !  five-and-twenty 
in  the  day.'  The  first  words  of  the 
porter  who  did  'not  recognize  festi- 
vals were, '  It*s  an  early  one  as  goes 
to-day.' 

This  remark  having  reference  to 
the  departure  of  the  train,  disturbed 
me  a  little ;  and  I  suggested  that  we 
should  direct  our  course  to  the  sta- 
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lion,  an  arrangement  to  which  he 
acceded.     It  was  very,  very  dark^ 
like  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
clocks  were  chiming  in  all  directions. 
We  came  to  dead  walls  occasionally, 
decorated  with  such  flaming  posters, 
so  fiery  in  their  vermilion,  that  they 
actually  lit  themselves  up  like  glow- 
worms of  preternatural  size.    I  saw 
they  had  reference  to  the  pantomi- 
mic revels  that  would  set  in  the 
night  following.     I  read  as  1  ran, 
for  we  were  pushing  on  fast,  and 
thought,  with  a  sort  of  delight,  of 
these  revels.    This  note  of  prepara- 
tion has  always  a  charm,  and  set 
the  chime  of  Christmas  bells  within 
me  a  ringing.    For  with  me  happily 
they  are  not  yet  cracked. 

Here  was  the  terminus  of  the 
Great  London  and  Ironstown  Eail- 
way,  huge  and  towering,  but  closed. 
We  were  too  soon.  The  porter 
who  disregarded  festivals  went 
round  to  the  side,  and  returned  pre- 
sentlv. 
'Wot  hotel?*  he  asked. 
'  Why— have  we  to  wait  so  long?' 
I  said. 

'There  ain't  none,*  he  answered 
ungrammatically. 
«         '  Ain't  none  what  ?'  I  asked  impa- 
tiently, adapting  myself  to  his  pecu- 
liar pbrafleology. 

'They're  ail  gone,'  he  said: 
'there'll  be  no  more  to-day,  untU 
eleven-five  to-night' 

I  was  crushed  by  this  blow,  and 
went  round  to  see  somebody  in  per- 
son myself.  There  was  one  oflicer 
of  the  watch,  as  it  were,  left,  the 
rest  were  away.  'Christmas  Day, 
you  know,'  he  said. 

It  was  quite  true.  No  more 
trains  imtil  eleven-five  at  night: 
Christmas  Day,  you  know. 

I  did  not  feel  it  so  acutely  at  first. 
'  The  Angel  Hotel,'  I  told  the  por- 
ter indifferent  as  to  festivals  to  lead 
.  me  to.    He  did  so. 

There  was  a  large  square  lamp 
hung  out  over  the  door  like  a  sign. 
We  had  to  ring  a  good  deal.  The 
streets  were  beginning  to  fill  a  little, 
and  the  gasmen  were  flying  up  lad- 
ders putting  out  the  lamps.  The 
grey  of  the  morning  was  taking  the 
place  of  the  pitch  darkness  of  night. 
The  door  was  opened  after  the  third 
ring  by  a  chambermaid*  who  'car- 


ried '  her  broom  much  as  a  soldier 
'  carries  arms.'  The  apologetic 
'  Christmas  morning,  you  know.  Wo 
so  rarely  have  folks.' 

The  coffee-room  fire  was  just 
lighted,  so  I  sat  there  until  the  day 
set  fairly  in — until  it  got  bright  and 
Light  and  fresh.  The  general  fur- 
bishing and  polishing  of  that  apart- 
ment was  not  completed,  but  went 
on  in  my  presence.  I  was  indifferent, 
being  a  prey  to  the  lowest  and  most 
morbid  state  of  despondency.  It 
was  only  now  I  was  b^inning  to 
realize  the  situation. 

Nine  o'clock :  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow.   The  day  was  now  quite  fresh 
and  bright  and  clear;   the  streets 
full — a  perfect  procession  of  people, 
hurrying  every  way  and  from  every 
way,  each  person  suggesting  the  id^ 
of  vigorous  scouring  and  burnishing 
over  night.  The  cleanest,  robustest, 
most  cheerful  company  I  had  seen 
for  a  long  time.    No  wonder— i/icy 
had  not  come  over  in  a  '  Royal  Con- 
sort,' with  a  Captain  Cocker,  to  be 
cast  adrift  miserably  in  a  great  com- 
mercial wilderness,  without  a  friend. 
I  turned  away  from  the  window. 
The  dujigeon — I  called  the  coffee- 
room  the  dungeon— was  of  the  true 
pattern;  paper,  a  gloomy  dining- 
room  crimson ;  curtails  dmgy ;  half 
a  dozen  tables,  like  islands,  all  round, 
where  you  might  dine  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  strict  solitude.  I  remarked 
with  a  grim  complacency  the  weak 
idiosyncracy  of  all  coffee-rooms — a 
lavish  development  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce  bottles.     That  article 
was  displayed  with  a  profuseness 
that  amounted  to  recklessness.  Why 
Worcestershire  ?      The     selection 
seemed  invidious  :    it  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  place ;  but,  of  course, 
'  John  Dunton '  knew  best  what  con- 
cerned him  most 

John  Dunton,  I  found,  kept  the 
Roval  Angel.  (A  Royal  Angel !  how 
luoicrousT)  J.  D.,  in  taking  on  the 
establishment,  kept  for  many  years 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  W.  Mad- 
docks,  hoped  for  a  continuance  of 
the  generous  patronage  hitherto  be- 
stowed. J.  D.  would  spare  nothing, 
&c.  How  loathsome  these  ijlati- 
tudes,  which  are  the  common  Mling 
of  all  hotel-keepers !  I  read  no 
more. 
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On  the  chinmeypiece  tbe  pro- 
gramme of  the  limited  Impartial 
Insurance  Comx)any,  in  a  gold  frame. 
There  were  pictures  of  the  various 
residences  of  the  Impartial  —  at 
London,  at  Dublin,  at  Canada;  and 
for  the  moment  a  comparison  of  the 
Tarious  styles  of  these  edifices  inte- 
rested me.  Then  I  read  the  whole 
of  their  officers,  the  sums  they  had 
divided,  the  advantages  they  offered, 
and  other  particulars—it  was  $, 
device  to  bamsh  care. 

The  waiter  was  now  in  the  room 
— a  dry  perked  man  with  frizzled 
hair  that  stuck  out,  and  a  curious 
way  of  putting  each  of  his  sides  for- 
wtud  alternately  as  he  walked.  He 
was  uneasy  on  the  subiect  of  break- 
fast, and  made  disturbance  among 
the  CTuet-stands  to  attract  me; 
finally — an  imworthy  subterfuge — 
he  asked  the  number  of  mv  room. 

'  I  have  no  number,'  I  saia  moodily. 
*  I  am — ^I  am  not  quite  come  to  that' 

Half-past  nine :  Breakfast — not  a 
creditable  specimen  of  that  meal; 
but,  the  fact  was,  '  Christmas,  you 
know,  sir,'  &c.  I  did  know ;  I  un- 
derstood him. 

Half-past  ten :  I  went  out  into  the 
streets.  The  bells  ringing  furiously ; 
every  one  was  hurrying  away  to 
church  land  chapel— I  myself  lan- 
guidly wandered  to  a  church  or 
chapel,  according  to  my  own  si)ecial 
rite.  There  was  a  kind  of  frosty  sim 
abroad,  and  it  might  be  called  a  cheer- 
ful day  on  the  whole.  For  them  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was.  There  was  a  festive 
look  over  the  men  and  women  of 
ilio  congregation  (we  all  know  that 
Christmas  morning  look — ^bom  of  the 
special  good-humour  of  the  season), 
and  even  the  children  seemed  to 
say.  We  have  pudding  for  dinner 
to-day— orders  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent will  be  t£^en. 

I  came  back ;  I  read  the  pantomime 
posters  again  on  the  dead  walls :  many 
DojB  were  reading  them  too,  with  a 
sort  of  unctuous  Qckiog  oftheir  lip, 
as  though  it  was  the  dinner  list. 
There  were  many  houses — the  Prince 
of  Wales  among  the  rest — who  offered 
two  columbines  to  public  notice; 
and  I  distinctly  recal  the  name  of 
the  leading  lady  of  the  bcdlet,  under 
whose 'sole direction'  that  branch  of 
the  entertainment  had  been  pro- 


duced,    'Miss    M'GuBty    of    the 
Theatres  Royal  London  and  Bath.' 

I  came  back.  In  the  bar  I  saw 
the  landlord,  John  Dunton — J.  D., 
bright  and  busy,  shining  as  though 
he  had  been  well  burmshed  up  with 
plate  powder  and  a  polishing  brush. 
Sunbeams  of  good-humour  played 
over  his  face.  I  foimd  comfort  in 
speaking  to  him. 

*  We  have  absolutely  nobody  din- 
ing in  the  hotel,'  he  said,  *  to-day. 
A  most  unfortunate  accident:  so 
odd.  My  son-in-law.  Brown,  dines 
with  us  to-day.  We  have  a  noble 
pudding.  Mrs.  D.  mixed  the  suet 
and  currants  two  months  ago.' 

I  found  a  relief  in  telling  him  my 
story.  He  said  it  was  unlucky:  I 
said  it  was  wretched.  He  agreed 
with  me.  He  was  a  plain  man ;  but 
no — it  was  no  matter.  He  must 
speak  to  Mrs.  D.  for  a  moment 

Two  P.M.:  I  went  up  to  the 
coffee-room  (odious  chambBr).  The 
horrid  monotony  of  its  objects  began 
to  affect  me.  The  Worcestershire 
^  sauce,  so  stolid  cmd  imperturbable, 
irritated  me.  I  went  over  to  the 
chinmeypiece  and  read  the  Eoyal 
Impartial  Insurance  Co.'s  pro- 
ime  again.    I  began  to  be  femi- 


with  the  directors :  the  name  of 
the  Chairman  amused  me  grimly, 
'  The  Lord  Leightonbuzzard.' 

I  discovered,  too,  an  unworthy 
ruse.  In  the  sketch  of  the  office  at 
Quebec  or  Montreal  a  public  build- 
ing next  door  was  brought  in  pro- 
minently, misleading  the  spectator 
or  possible  insurer.  The '  Ironstown 
Albion,'  five  days  old,  was  on  the 
table ;  and  I  thought  of  addressing 
a  letter  of  exposure  to  the  editor. 

Four  o'clock:  Darkness  was  be- 
mnning:  a  calm,  gloomy,  cosy-like 
Christmas  darkness.  The  lamps 
were  being  lighted  again.  I  began 
to  think  of  Plusher  and  his  merry 
house.  What  festival  was  just  setting 
in!  what  high  jinks!  He  always 
had  a  bursting  house :  young  girls, 
young  boys,  young  ladies,  young  chil- 
dren—young everybody.  Blusher's 
Christmas  was  kaown  to  all  —  so 
warm,  so  genial,  so  jovial !  By  dwell- 
ing on  the  details  of  the  picture 
I  reduced  myself  to  the  very  verge 
of  despair.  ;  There  was  a  large 
carver  lying  on  the  sideboard ! 
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Four-twenty :  Scarcely  secure  from 
the  horrid  suggestions  presented  by 
the  carver.  I  went  down  again  to 
the  bar.  An  tinusual  bustle  per- 
vaded that  department  An  unusual 
savour  proceeded  from  some  indis- 
tinct direction  within.  I  had  just  a 
glimpse  of  something  with  gorgeous 
ribbons,  and  timidly  asked,  was 
that  Mrs.  Dunton. 

*  You  are  going  to  be  very  happy, 
Dunton/  I  said.    '  You  will  have  a 

Eleasant,   warm,    social    meeting: 
oily,  redberries,  pudding,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it* 

I  turned  away  sadly,  and  went  up 
to  the  gaol  cofifee-room.  It  had  grown 
dusky,  and  the  saxice-bottle  stood 
out  indistinctly,  i  began  to  feel 
towards  them  as  the  late  Mr.  Poe 
did  to  his  raven.  I  discovered  an- 
other in  a  comer.  'Bottle,'  said 
I,  *  thing  of  evil,  bottle,  be  thou  bird 
or  dev3 — .'  Thus  adapting  that 
powerful  lyric  to  the  situation ;  but 
I  was  fast  breaking  down.  It  was 
a  ghastly  attempt :  I  felt  horribly 
di^irited  and  gloomy;  and  the 
human  imagination  began  to  rest 
witli  equanimity  on  thoj  large 
carver. 

Suddenly  the  perked  waiter  en- 
tered. Please,  sir,  a  note.  I  took  it 
from  him  calmly.  It  ran  to  this 
eflfect : 

•  Royal  Angd  Uotd, 
*  ChHstmoi  Day. 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dimton  re- 
quest the  pleasure  of  Mr.  H.  Guest's 
company  to  dinner  at  half-past  five. 
They  expect  Mr.  Brown,  J.  W.  D.'s 
son-in-law,  and  a  few  friends. 

*  An  answer  will  oblige/ 

I  wrote  an  answer  with  enthu- 
siasm. Mr.  H.  Guest  would  have 
the  honour.  Three  quarters  of  the 
load  seemed  taken  from  my  heart. 
I  went  to  my  room,  unpacked,  and 
dressed  as  I  would  for  a  ball,  to  do 
as  much  honour  as  I  could  to  these 
good,  considerate  people.  I  found 
myself  gettmg  a  little  cheerful  as  I 
dressed.  I  went  down  at  half-past 
five,  and  was  annoimced  in  all  rorm 
by  the  perked  waiter. 

The  good  nature,  the  kindness, 
the  heartiness  of  these  honest  folk  I 
ishall  never  forget    The  first  view. 


as  it  might  be  called,  was  even  in- 
spiriting. J.  D.  himself,  in  a  white 
waistcoat,  warmed  you  better  tliau 
his  own  fire.  There  were  J.  D.'s 
children— five  in  .  number — gra- 
duated ages,  J.  D.'s  grandfather, 
J.  D.'s  wife's  grandmother;  J.  D.'s 
wife's  cousin ;  and  J.  D.'s  own  son- 
in-law,  Brown,  an  honest,  cheerful 
soul,  with  a  turn  for  jokes,  and  who 
came  with  his  wife. 

I  took  in  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dunton — 
this  compliment  being  due  to  my 
quality  as  'guest.  As  we  arranged 
ourselves  at  table  we  got '  clubbed,' 
and  there  was  a  roar— a  compound 
roar  made  up  of  many  keys,  bass 
and  treble.  We  tried  to  deploy: 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  and  I,  moving  to- 
wards the  same  seat,  mutually  sat 
down  upon  one  anotlier.  A  roar 
again — rather  a  shriek.  These  little 
incidents  I  merely  mention  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  tone  of  mind  of  the 
company. 

I  spent  a  very  happy  evening. 
We  had  roast  beef,  a  noble  pudding 
(that  long  putting-by  of  the  mate- 
rials was  indeed  judicious^,  and  a 
turkey  which  i-eally  rivalled  the 
Irish  bird  in  its  capacity  of  being 
'  fit  to  draw  a  gig.'  The  strength  of 
limb  in  this  remarkable  creature 
would  have  rendered  it  not  dispro- 
portionate to  a  good-sized  brougham. 
We  had  songs  and  merriment,  and 
a  stream  of  laughter,  as  J.  D.  him- 
self put  it  happily  *  always  on  tap.' 
The  children  were  charming,  and 
everybody  was  agi*eeable. 

At  half-past  twelve  we  shook 
hands  all  round ;  and  J.  D.  himself 
took  me  up-stairs  to  the  best  room 
in  his  house,  and  left  me  sitting  at 
a  cheerful  fire,  in  a  very  cheerful  and 
grateful  mood. 

I  often  think  that  when  I  come  to 
making  my  will— a  diaigreeable 
operation,  which  I  put  off  as  long  as 
I  can— that  I  will  put  in  the  follow- 
ing bequest:  'And  I  do  fiirther 
give  and  bequeath  to  John  Dunton, 
of  the  Eoyal  Angel  Hotel,  Irons- 
town,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  as  a 
trifling  token  of  my  sense  of  his 
good  nature  on  a  certain  Chnstmas 
Day.' 

P.  F. 


THE  SNOWY  CHRISTMAS. 


O  amongst  Imh  mountains,  the 
writer  of  this  little  record  paid  a 
dream  J  heed  to  the  loose  scraps  of  ro- 
mantic retrospect  which  floated  aboat 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  came  and 
went  about  the  hearth-place.  They 
leaped  and  fell  in  fitful  Enatchea, 
jOHtas  did  the  blaze  in  the  shadon-s; 
and  amongEt  the  rest  the  following 
little  history  glimmered  forth  from 
the  smoke,  and  wrought  itself  for 
the  listener  into  a  lasting  shape  in 
the  embers.  Beferriog  to  the  fear- 
ful fcU  of  iS — ,  which  is  remem- 
bered with  horror  in  the  district, 
tbej  called  it  the  atoi^  of  the 
8now7  Christmaa  Knowing  what 
the  words  mean,  it  seems  bard  to 
tnm  one's  eyes  from  the  blank  of 
the  end,  and  dash  warmly  into  the 
beginning:  for  the  begiiuuDg  was 
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warm  and  bright,  and  this  page 
should  open,  as  a  small  door  opens, 
into  a  gaj^en  of  sunshine. 

It  was  August,  th6  glorious  golden 
month.  Hills  were  fluxhad  with 
crimson  ether,  and  glens  were  dim 
with  purple  mystery.  Valley  rivers 
ran  ted  at  sunset,  and  rainbows 
hung  about  the  waterfalls.  The 
bronzed  com-flelds  palpitated  faint 
for  joy  when  a  stray  breeze  crept 
over  a  hedge  and  fanned  their  hot 
hearts,  and  in  the  cabin  doorways 
the  women  joined  their  bruwn  hands 
above  their  eyes  whilst  looking  for 
the  reapers  coming  home. 

It  was  a  sultry  afternoon.  The 
curlews  on  the  burning  beach  below 
had  not  energy  to  scream  as  the 
flowing  tide  flashed  like  fire  to  their 
feet,  where  they  perched  luxuriously 
on  the  wet  stonest  and  the  fisher- 
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men's  boats  drifted  idly  out  into 
the  dazzling  western  haze,  as  though 
toil  and  trouble  were  a  bygone 
dream,  and  they  steered  to  the 
shores  of  eternal  rest  High  up  on 
a  stretch  of  golden  moor  a  white 
cottage  flung  the  shadow  of  its 
gable  on  the  hot  ground,  and  the 
fednt  smoke  from  its  chimney  ho- 
vered sleepily  above  in  the  lustrous 
air.  The  door  lay  open,  and  the 
threshold-stone  was  boldly  marked 
with  a  red  breadth  of  light  Be- 
yond it  there  was  a  cool  httle  hall, 
at  present  deliciously  filled  with  the 
murmurous  echoes  of  a  pleasant 
voice  ebbing  and  flowing  from  some- 
where near.  A  white  door  opened 
from  either  side  of  the  passage.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  beyond  these,  a 
pretty  little  chintz-draperied  par- 
lour, a  pale  lady  was  lying  on  a 
sofa.  A  great  vase  of  fern  stood 
beside  her  on  the  floor,  and  the 
green  blinds  were  half  let  down, 
filling  the  place  with  a  cool,  dreamy 
atmosphere.  The  other  room  was 
the  cottage  kitchen,  tiny,  white,  and 
glittering.  A  strong-featured  old 
woman,  wearing  a  brilliant  hand- 
kerchief folded  like  a  turban  over 
her  white  cap,  sat  by  the  hearth 
tending  some  cakes  which  were 
'  browning '  over  the  fire,  and  at  the 
white-curtained  window,  flung  wide 
open  to  the  top,  a  young  girl  was 
baking  at  a  table.  Her  gown  was 
brown  gingham,  no  brooch  fastened 
her  collar,  a  white  apron  was  tied 
round  her  waist,  and  her  sleeves 
were  rolled  up  over  her  arms,  past 
her  elbows.  Many  housemaids 
would  have  been  discontented  to 
wear  her  dress,  yet  a  glance  must 
convince  the  most  dull  of  compre- 
hension that  this  little  baker  was  a 
lady. 

She  prattled  gaily  as  she  baked, 
now  and  again  tossing  her  head  to 
shake  back  the  waving  dark  hair 
from  her  throat  and  forehead,  or 
flashing  round  a  merry  look  from 
her  bright  face  at  the  old  servant 

'  It's  very  ominous  certainly,'  she 
said,  cutting  out  her  cakes  with  an 
air  of  mock  seriousness ;  *  the  tongs 
have  twice  fallen  right  across  the 
hearth  without  any  awkwardness 
of  yours,  therefore  most  surely  a 
stTMiger  is  to  come.    And  then  you 


had  an  awfol  dream  last  week, 
which  makes  it  doubly  sure  that  if 
a  stranger  does  come  something 
terrible  will  be  the  consequence. 
What  do  you  think  he  will  do,  Bab 
— decapitate  us  all?  or  bring  an 
enchanter's  wand,  and  change  us 
into  ducks  and  geese?  That  would 
not  be  so  bad  this  hot  weather.  It 
would  be  so  nice  to  swim  in  the 
lake  all  day !' 

Bab  shook  her  head.  '  If  s  all 
very  well  for  you  to  have  your  fun 
out  of  it.  Miss  Elsie,'  she  said, '  but 
I  hope  he  mayn't  darken  our  door : 
that's  aU !' 

Elsie  laughed  blithely  as  she  un- 
tied her  apron,  and  laughed  again 
as  she  ran  up  the  one  little  flight 
of  white-painted  steps  to  her  small 
bedroom  under  the  eaves.  Coming 
quickly  down  again,  in  her  outdoor 
dress,  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  she 
looked  in  at  the  kitchen,  and  said — 
. '  I  am  going  for  some  moss  and 
flowers,  Bab.  Have  the  kettle  boil- 
ing, for  mamma  will  want  her  tea. 
And,  Bab,  if  I  meet  the  stranger 
m  send  him  to  you.  Oh,  perhaps 
he  is  coming  to  take  The  House  !' 

Not  waiting  to  see  the  result  of 
this  suggestion,  Elsie  tripped  through 
the  door  out  on  the  sunshiny  heaQi. 
'  The  House '  was  a  large  pile,  standing 
solitary  in  a  wooded  recess  between 
Mils,  not  fax  distant  It  stood  upon 
the  lands  of  Elsie's  ancestors,  and 
the  setting  sun  was  just  now  blazing 
on  the  windows  of  her  old  nursery. 
In  that  nursery  Bab  had  sung  her 
to  sleep  and  taught  her  her  prayers; 
and  if  Elsie's  bright  youth  cared 
little  that  her  life  had  &llen  from 
its  worldly  high  estate,  the  fiEuthftd 
servant  fretted  sorely  over  the  cruel 
chance,  and  could  not  tolerate  the 
idea  of  a  stranger  in  the  old  house. 

Elsie  sauntered  slowly  along  in 
the  sun,  filling  her  basket  with 
mosses  and  water-lilies.  She  stood 
up  to  her  waist  amongst  the  rushes, 
and,  shading  her  eyes,  gazed  round 
and  round  the  welkin.  All  the 
earth  was  quiet;  heavily,  sultrily 
still,  and  at  rest.  Eternal  ridges 
of  mountains  prisoned  it  between 
purple  walla  A  dull  fever  throbbed 
in  its  veins,  but  there  was  no  effort, 
no  varied  action.  Elsie  had  heard 
of  the  '  busy  world,'  and  often  won- 
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deied  what  it  must  be  to  behold  the 
works  of  men,  to  be  one  in  a  crowd, 
to  have  varied  in  one's  days,  to  see 
new  foces,  to  make  new  friends. 
'  It  is  so  still/  she  murmured ;  *  so 
eternally,  intolerably  still.  Nothing 
changing,  nothing  renewing,  nothing 
passing  away.  Nature  going  through 
Iter  slow,  monotonous  courses ;  time 
Tnalring  ns  older;  and  still  the  same 
duU,  dull,  quiet  Hfe!  Oh,  that  I 
had  a  pair  of  wiogs  to  fly  over  yon- 
der mountain,  with  its  smiling,  de- 
nying face,  half  amused  at  and  half 
IMtying  my  restlessness,  or  that  I 
could  paddle  a  boat  right  over  that 
golden  line,  out  so  far,  where  the 
ships  pass  like  ghosts!  There  are 
plenty  of  paths  to  cloudland  stroam- 
mg  down  the  air  in  coloured  laby- 
rinths ending  in  golden  vistas ;  and 
they  are  crowded  with  travellers, 
fiuQcies,  and  wishes,  and  hopes, 
coming  and  going ;  but  on  that  one 
weary,  drowsy,  yellow  road  that 
leads  out  into  the  world  where  men 
and  women  live  and  work  there  is 
never  a  shadow,  never  a  speck! 
]^Vs  tongs  V  she  repeated,  smiling 
to  herselfl  '  I  wish  sc«ne  one — man, 
woman,  or  child — would  come  and 
loose  US  up  a  little,  before  we  die  of 
stagnation.  Heigho !  Mamma  says 
she  had  plenty  of  friends  once ;  but 
nobody  minds  ns  now.  "Well!  I 
don't  caie;  only  one  does  tire  of 
baking  bread,  and  gathering  flowers, 
and  going  out  for  walks.  And  I 
wish  I  hi^  not  read  that  novel.  It 
was  a  delightful  treat,  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  good  for  me.' 

She  smiled  again  as  she  came  near 
the  house,  and  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dows. '  Now,  if  I  were  in  earnest 
with  all  this  grumbling,'  she  said, 
'  how  wicked  I  should  be  I  For  it 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  such  a 
pleasant  little  home  to  come  to,  and 
a  dear,  patient  mother  waiting  for 
her  tea!' 

At  this  moment  Bab  appeared  on 
the  threshold  gesticulatmg  wildly 
and  mysteriously. 

*  Why,  what  is  the  matter?'  cried 
Elsie. 

'  He's  come !'  gasped  Bab,  while 
her  turban  nodded  with  £r6n2ued 
impulsa 

'  Who?  asked  Elsie,  opening  her 
eyes  wide. 


'  The  stranger.  He  came  up  the 
road  a  bit  ago,  as  tall  and  as  grand 
as  you  please.  And  he  asks,  "Is 
this  Mrs.* Leonard's  house?"  And 
I  don't  know  what  come  over  me 
that  I  said  "  Yes,"  or  I  might  have 
sent  him  about  his  business.  But 
he's  in  the  parlour;  and  oh!  Miss 
Elsie,  dear,  hurry  in  and  get  him 
out  of  this  as  fast  as  you  can !' 

Bab  opened  the  parlour  door,  and 
Elsie  advanced  to  it,  mechanically, 
quite  bewildered,  and  only  half 
understanding  the  old  servant,  only 
half  prepared  to  see  a  real  stranger- 
in  the  room  with  her  mother.  She 
walked  in,  fresh  and  bright  after 
her  ramble,  with  her  curly  hair, 
somewhat  tossed,  straying  in  pic- 
turesque rings  and  tendrils  from 
under  her  slouched  hat,  and  with 
her  basket  of  mosses  on  her  arm. 
A  gentleman  was  sitting  by  her 
mother's  couch,  and  as  he  rose  up 
at  her  entrance  the  girl  almost 
sank  into  the  earth  with  shyness. 
She  heard  her  mother  say,  *  Elsie, 
this  is  Mr.  North,  the  son  of  your 
father's  friend  who  went  to  India. 
He  has  only  been  a  short  time  in 
England,  and  has  kindly  come  to 
see  us.' 

Elsie,' having  nothing  to  say,  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  then  sat  down. 
Too  shy  to  look,  she  sat  gazing  at 
the  fire  and  listening  to  the  pleasant 
bass  voice  which  was  so  unh^ud-of 
a  novelty  in  that  small  parlour. 
She  fell  into  a  reverie  of  pleased 
wonder  at  the  strange,  new  sensa- 
tion of  having  a  friend.  Where  had 
he  come  from?  Had  he  really  tra- 
velled that  speckless  yellow  road; 
or  had  he  landed  with  a  fleet  in  the 
bay,  or  strode  across  the  hills? 

'.You  are  not  perhaps  aware,'  said 
Elsie's  mother,  '  that  there  is  no 
hotel  for  very  many  miles  from  hera 
If  you  will  accept  such  mountain 
hospitahty  as  we  have  to  offer  it 
will  be  given  most  gladly.' 

The  pale  lady  said  this  with  a 
pink  flush  on  her  white  cheek, 
whilst  there  hovered  about  her  an 
echo  of  that  sweet,  stately  dignity 
which  in  past  years  had  so  well 
become  the  mistress  of '  The  House.' 

And  then  the  stranger,  having 
gladly  accented  the  invitation,  went 
mto  the  '^haJl  to  look  after  his  gun ; 
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and  Elsie^  trying  to  shake  off  her 
bewildennent,  went  upstairs  to  lav 
aside  her  hat.  She  brushed  back 
her  cnrls^  and  shook  ont  her  dress, 
and  tied  a  blue  ribbon  under  her 
collar,  and  then  her  toilet  was  com- 
plete; for  Elsie  in  summer  time, 
except  on  Sundays,  never  thought 
of  wearing  anything  better  than  a 
gingham  gown.  As  she  came  down 
staurs  the  stranger  stood  at  the  open 
hall-door,  and  Elsie,  having  coh- 

Suered  her  first  impulse  to  turn  and 
y  up  again,  came  soberly  down, 
and  saw  him  1  plainly  for  the  first 
time ;  for  before  he  had  only  been  to 
her  a  vague,  kindly  presence.  He 
was  tall  and  strongly  made,  hand- 
some and  brave-looking,  with  a 
bronzed  skin  and  sunny  eyes.  The 
light  fell  on  the  little  maiden  her- 
self as  she  came  down  the  stairs 
with  a  strange  spell  checking  her 
steps  and  veiling  the  frank  b'ght  in 
her  eyes.  Elsie  aid  not  realize  what 
a  miniature  place  it  must  seem  to 
him  altogether,  this  travelled  man : 
a  miniature  house,  and  a  miniature 
young  lady  (not  more  so  in  stature 
than  in  the  very  small  amount  of 
the  usual  requirements  which  suf- 
ficed to  proclaim  her  the  lady)  who 
dared  to  wear  gingham  at  tea-time, 
and  yet  approached  with  as  stately 
a  little  step  as  though  she  were  clad 
in  silks  and  laces.  Philip  North 
must  however  have  found  it  a  plea- 
sant picture  which  the  sunset  illu- 
mined before  him,  for  his  eyes 
kindled,  and  a  delicate  thrill  of  ap- 
preciation hovered  tenderly  on  bis 
lip.  Elsie  tried  to  say  something 
polite  as  she  passed  close  by,  but 
meeting  those  warm  observant  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  she  relapsed  into 
shyness,  and  retreated  to  the  kitchen, 
where  Bab  was  preparing  tea. 

A  glass  dish  of  water-lilies  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  tea-table,  and 
Philip  North  said,  'I  think  I  saw 
you  gathering  these.'  They  were 
the  first  words  he  had  spoken  to 
her;  and  Elsie  coloured  and  over- 
flowed a  cup,  and  then  looked  up 
in  surprise  and  said,  'Did  you? 
Where?' 

'  Down  by  the  side  of  a  little 
lake.  And  after  you  had  got  them 
^ou  stood  for  a  long  time  in  a  brown 

iidy>  looking  at  the  sky.' 


And  this  was  all  the  conversation 
they  had  tall  after  tea.  Then  Elsie's 
mother,  having  conversed  too  much 
and  too  eagerly  for  her  strengUi, 
lay  resting  on  her  so& ;  and  Ekie, 
looking  out  into  the  starry  shades 
of  the  twilight  from  the  open  win- 
dow, forgot  her  reserve,  and  found 
herself  talking  quite  frankly  to  the 
stranger,  telling  him  how  she  spent 
her  tmie  (not  concealing  the  fact 
that  she  baked  the  Inmd),  what 
books  she  read,  and  a  number  of 
other  small  things  too  trifling  to 
be  recorded.  And  then  the  moon 
appeared  between  two  mountains, 
large  and  yellow  in  the  soft  purple 
night;  and  Philip  North emupturod 
Elsie  by  telling  her  that  he  had 
beheld  no  finer  scene  in  any  land. 
Then  he  described  to  her  countries 
whose  Tcry  names  made  her  cheek 
throb.  Poor  little  Elsie!  that  was 
a  night  never  to  be  forgotten  while 
the  Ught  stayed  in  those  earnest  eyes. 

One  evening  soon  afterwards  it 
happened  that  EMe  came  to  the 
door  just  as  Philip  North  arrived 
from  the  moors  with  his  gun  and 
his  dogs  and  his  day's  spoil.  He 
stooped  and  laid  the  dead  game  at 
her  feet,  and  passed  on  to  put  away 
his  gun.  Some  wild  idea  suggesting 
the  poem  of  '  Hiawatha '  flashed 
fierily  through  her  brain,  and  sent  a 
fearful  delight  tingling  through  her 
veins.  She  stood  pale  and  trem- 
bling, like  one  who  had  got  a  blow, 
then  rushed  upstairs,  and  threw 
herself  on  her  oed  in  a  passion  of 
tears— why,  she  did  not  dare  to 
know.  She  felt  something  cold  on 
her  face,  and  looking  up  saw  one  of 
Philip's  dogs  staring  at  her  with 
mute  sympathy.  She  leaned  for- 
ward to  £ss  his  rough  &ce,  but 
checked  herself,  pushed  him  fiercely 
from  her,  and  drove  him  from  the 
room. 

Weeks  passed,  and  still  Philip 
North  stayed,  and  still  Mrs.  Leonard 
observing  him,  weighing  his  words 
and  his  looks,  and  studying  his 
character— still  Elsie's  mother  was 
glad  that  he  stayed.  And  even  Bab 
had  forgotten  her  dream  and  blessed 
him  for  a  Idndlv  gentleman.  And 
Elsie,  tripping  happily  about  her 
household  work,  did  not  care  if  he 
saw  her  through  the  open  window 
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beting  her  bread;  nor  was  she 
ashamed  when  one  day  he  came  in 
and  asked  her  for  one  of  her  cakes, 
fresh  from  the  fire.  And  so  her  life 
wore  on  towards  that  sunniest  point 
where  the  glad  feet  were  to  stop, 
where  the  music  was  to  be  hushed, 
and  the  light  to  go  dowiL  Oh,  dead 
ejes !  if  you  can  look  hack  on  life, 
how  do  you  thank  Gkxl  for  the  bliss- 
fol  brightness  that  blinded  you  to 
iSbe  end  and  let  the  graye  open  be- 
lieath  you  unawares ! 

Was  it  the  creeping  on  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  tnat  restlessness 
which  would  not  let  Elsie  be  happy 
in 'peace?  or  was  it  the  ^host  of 
Bab's  foolish  superstition  rismg  after 
she  heiself  had  laid  it  ?  At  evening, 
when  she  closed  the  door  upon  the 
sad  mountains,  Elsie  longed  so  to 
shut  out  the  world  that  they  three 
might  stay  together  thus  for  ever. . 
At  night  she  lay  broad  awake  as- 
suring herself '  Our  friend  is  here.' 
Then  the  shadow  would  reply,  *  How 
long  will  he  be  here  ?  He  will  ^, 
and  you  will  never  behold  hun 
again,  never,  never,  till  the  last 
bumpet  shall  sound.'  And  weary 
and  roverish  she  would  rise  when 
the  dawn  had  swept  away  the  night- 
douds,  and  in  the  fresh  pale  morn- 
ing, while  the  Inrds  chirruped  sleepily 
imder  the  eaves,  she  would  haunt 
the  restful  house,  stealing  out  to 
feed  and  pet  Philip's  dogs;  and  then 
in  again  to  watch  the  sunrise,  now 
from  one  window  and  now  from 
another,  reading  the  pale  scrolls  of 
early  clouds,  and  wondering  at  how 
recklessly  we  sleep  away  half  our 
Inright  youth,  drowning  in  dull 
dreams  happy  moments  whose  fiEist- 
waning  measure  has  been  meted 
out  to  us  with  a  nice  balance.  And 
at  last  when  her  eyes  grew  pained 
with  vigil  she  would  steal  to  the 
garden  and  bring  a  handful  of  flowers 
and  place  them  on  her  pillow,  and, 
laying  her  cheek  against  their  cool 
sweetness,  would  fall  asleep. 

One  day  Elsie,  having  l^en  down 
on  the  beach,  came  in  with  a  glorious 
light  on  her  &ce  and  told  her  mother 
a  story,  over  which  the  pale  lady 
cried,  as  women  sometimes  do  when 
very  happy.  But  Elsie  could  only 
look  out  upon  the  mountams  with  a 
transfigured  countenance,  and  whis- 


per triumphantly, '  What  can  come 
now,  unless  death?'  The  glory  va- 
nished from  her  teuoe  and  she  crept 
away  to  pray  for  that  which  Qod 
saw  not  right  to  give. 

Philip  North  bought '  The  House,' 
and  thither  Elsie's  mother  was  to 
return  in  the  spring,  when  Elsie  had 
become  its  mistress.  So,  betn^  mer- 
cifully blinded,  they  planned  m  the 
gladness  of  thefr  hearts.  And  Elsie 
went  with  Philip  one  evening  to 
view  the  old  place  and  arrange  about 
alterations  and  furnishing.  She  went 
in  her  pretty  simple  dress  and  straw 
hat,  walking  by  Philip's  side  over 
the  moors,  and  through  the  wood, 
and  across  the  threshold  into  the 
deserted  house,  flinging  back  shut- 
ters, and  letting  in  the  light,  and 
making  the  silent  old  rooms  ring 
back  the  echoes  of  her  quick  feet 
and  merry  voice.  And  so  they 
agreed  how  this  room  and  that 
should  be  appointed,  and  PhiHp 
made  notes  of  all,  for  he  was  going 
back  to  the  world  to  make  many 
arrangements  before  Christmas  Day, 
which  was  to  see  their  wedding. 

November  came  and  Philip  went, 
and  in  the  joy  of  receiving  his  first 
letter  Elsie  forgot  the  pain  of  part- 
ing. One  week  went  by,  wet  and 
dreary,  and  the  next  set  in  with 
heavy  snows ;  felling,  felling,  whirl- 
ing and  drifting  night  and  day,  till 
dykes  were  filled  up,  and  roads  were 
blocked,  and  all  landmarks  were 
lost  On  the  first  white  morning 
Elsie  stood  at  the  window,  with 
some  damly  needlework  in  her  hand, 
watching  and  smiling  at  the  eddy- 
ing flakes,  toinking  little  of  how 
soon  '^their  cruel  white  sting  would 
freeze  up  her  young  life,  how  soon 
the  pitiless  dnfts  wotdd  seal  her 
dead  eyes. 

There  were  no  more  letters ;  the 
mails  were  stopped.  Thick  and 
unceasing  the  snow  fell.  The  val- 
leys, like  overflowing  seas,  rose  to 
the  knees  of  the  mountains.  Dwell- 
ers in  the  lowlands  fled  for  shelter 
to  their  friends  on  the  hills  and 
forgot  where  their  homes  had  been. 
Stieams  and  rivers  lay  congealed 
like  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  dead. 

Every  morning  the  day  sttured  in 
at  Elsie  with  its  white  blimk  fece 
where  she  sat  holding  her  mother's 
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hand — her  mother,  whom  the  long 
piercing  cold  of  that  cruel  snow  was 
killing,  whilst  with  daily  sullen  de- 
nial it  forbade  all  aid  to  approach 
her.  Day  after  day  she  sat  so,  hold- 
ing the  thin  hand  while  weeks  went 
on  and  December  was  half  spent, 
gazing  out  at  the  imploring  hills 
and  the  mourning  trees,  trying  to 
pray  with  patient  courage  while  her 
eyes  searched  the  relentless  sky  in 
Tain  for  mercy. 

Downstairs  a  lamp  burned  con- 
stantly in  the  garnished  parlour. 
Christmas  decorations  had  been 
made,  and  white  curtains  were 
looped  with  the  red  and  green  of 
the  holly.  Bab  kept  the  fbe  burn- 
ing and  the  lamp  trinmied,  and  Elsie 
stole  down  now  and  again  to  see 
that  all  was  neat  and  bright,  for  the 
thaw  might  come  any  day,  and  Philip 
might  arrive,  and  her  mother  re- 
cover. 

And  the  pale  lady  who  lay  up- 
stairs, knowmg  herself  to  be  dying, 
spoke  bright  words  to  the  child 
whom  she  feared  to  leave  lonely, 
urging  her  to  omit  no  preparation, 
to  have  all  things  brightly  in  readi- 
ness, so  that  when  the  thaw  should 
come  and  Philip  arrive,  her  own 
wasting  hfe  mignt  yet  have  a  little 
time  to  bum,  even  until  she  beheld 
that  which  her  heart  craved  to  seo 
accomplished. 

'Christmas  Day  will  be  bright, 
love,'  she  would  murmur,  stroking 
the  faithful  littie  hand  that  held  hers 
so  strongly,  as  if  it  would  not  give 
up  its  grasp  to  death.  '  I  dreamed 
this  morning  that  the  day  had  come, 
and  the  sun  was  shining,  and  you 
and  I  were  both  dressed  in  white, 
and  I  was  quite  well  again.  I  know 
it  will  be  a  bright  day  r 

And  then  the  pale  lady  would 
turn  her  &st-changing  &ce  to  where 
she  could  see  the  chimneys  of  her 
old  home,  and,  thinking  who  knows 
what  thoughts  of  the  happy  days 
^  passed  under  its  roof-tree,  she  would 
gaze  away  above  the  white  hills 
beyond  with  the  eyes  of  one  whose 
soul  goes  with  them,  trying  to  learn 
the  tnuik,  trying  to  grow  accustomed 
to  the  path  by  which  it  soon  must 
go  on  its  lonely  journey  to  the  im- 
known  land. 

And  so  the  hearth  was  swept  and 


the  walls  were  garnished,  and  the 
lamp  and  fire  burned  brightly  down- 
stairs ;  and  above,  Elsie's  white  dress 
lay  in  her  room  like  a  wreath  from 
the  pitiless  snow  outside,  which  had 
drifted  in  through  the  window  and 
remained  there  undisturbed.  And 
the  wind  moaned  round  the  house, 
rattling  at  the  locks  of  the  doors  as 
if  to  warn  that  one  was  coming  to 
whom  closed  doors  were  notlung. 
And  that  one  came  in  the  dead  of  a 
dark  night  and  summoned  the  pale 
lady  from  sleep.  And  opening  her 
eyes,  she  recognized  the  call,  and, 
riveting  one  last  prayerful  gaze  upon 
the  dear  face  beside  her,  she  turned 
her  own  from  the  world  and  followed 
the  messenger. 

Oh,  pulseless  earth!  oh,  tearless 
sky !  you  had  no  pity  for  the  longing 
life  that  would  fain  have  lingered 
yet  a  Uttie  space,  how  then  could 
you  melt  for  the  unpraying  dead  that 
lay  there,  meekly  defying  you  in  its 
sluroud,  with  its  patient  hands  folded, 
waiting  so  stilly  till  you  vouchsafed 
it  a  grave ;  or  for  the  stricken  figure 
that  sat  at  its  feet  with  a  brain  dulled 
from  studying  hour  by  hour  the 
changed  features  in  their  unsym- 
pathmng  repose,  where  all  the  flood- 
gates of  warmth  had  been  suddenly 
locked  and  set  with  the  seal  of  that 
chill,  unheeding  smile? 

So  Elsie  sat  at  her  dead  mother's 
feet,  and  old  Bab  came  and  went 
heartbroken,  and  could  not  coax  her 
to  weep  nor  to  rest  And  still  the 
wedding  gown  lay  in  the  next  room, 
and  the  lamp  burned  downstairs, 
and  the  wind  rattled  at  the  looks, 
and  still  the  earth  and  sky  were  a 
blank. 

At  last  the  thaw  commenced  slowly 
to  work.  Life  began  to  appear,  and 
passages  were  cleared  here  and  there. 
And  one  or  two  of  those  kind  Chris- 
tians, the  poor,  with  difficulty  found 
Elsie's  mother  a  grava  And  after 
that  was  done,  Elsie,  shunning  the 
garnished  parlour  and  the  lorn  bed- 
room, crept  into  the  kitchen  and 
laid  her  head  on  Bab's  knees. 

Late  in  the  evening  die  roused 
herself  and  asked  if  it  was  not  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Yes,  it  was  the  eve  of  her 
wedding-day. 

'Then, Bab,'  she  said,  'we  must 
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haye  ererything  ready.  Mr.  North 
will  be  here  to-night' 

Bad  shook  her  head.  'No,  no, 
MisB  £lsi6.  The  thaw  has  done 
something,  bnt  not  so  moch  as  that. 
If  s  dark  already,  and  no  human 
bein'  ooold  know  his  way  from  the 
moor  beyond  where  the  roads  cross. 
He'd  most  likely  take  the  one  that 
goes  out  to  the  Black  Crags,  and  if 
he  did  he'd  go  down  headlong  as 
sue  as  heayen  and  earth  1' 

Elsie  sat  up  straight  and  stared  at 
the  old  woman,  and  then  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  head  as  if  to  ooUect  her 
poor  shattered  wits. 

'Some  one  must  go,'  she  said, 
'  and  watch  on  the  moor  all  night,  to 
show  him  the  way  when  he  comes. 
He  will  be  there  as  sure  as  God  is 
aboye  us.  I  feel  it,  Bab  1 1  know  it  I 
Cannot  some  one  go  ?' 

'Oh,  no,  no.  Miss  Elsie!'  cried 
Bab,  wringing  her  hands  at  her 
young  mistress's  white  distraught 
&oe ;  '  no  one  could  stay  there  the 
night  through,  he'd  be  foundered 
dead  before  momin'.' 

'Ton  are  sure  of  it?  Ask  some 
cne ;  I  must  know.' 

Bab  went  to  inquire,  and  came 
back.  It  was  as  she  had  said ;  no 
one  dared  yenture  to  pass  a  night 
on  the  moor.  The  snow  might  come 
on  again  at  any  moment 

'Then  God  help  mel'  moaned 
Elsie,  as  she  crept  from  the  kitchen 
and  felt  her  way  up  stairs  in  the 
dark.  She  went  into  her  own  room, 
where  tiie  wedding-gown  still  lay, 
and  she  could  see  from  tho  window 
tiiat  line  of  moor  where  the  roads 
met  There,  with  hands  locked  in 
her  lap,  and  strained  eyes  fixed  on 
the  distance,  and  white  cheek  close 
to  tiie  pane,  she  sat  The  sky  had 
cleared  a  Uttle,  and  the  moon  had 
ventured  out,  looking  pale  and  meek, 
as  if  she,  too,  had  bad  her  troubles 
and  wept  away  all  her  brightness. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck ;  and  Bab, 
who  had  vainly  tried  to  move  her 
mistress,  had  perforce  laid  her  own 
weary  old  hs»A  on  a  bed  in  the  room 
off  Elsie's  and  Mien  asleep.  One 
o'clock,  and  the  night  had  bright- 
ened, and  the  moon  shone  clear  and 
brill^t  on  ^e  white  ridges  and 
levels  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
Two,  and  still  Elsie  sat  fixed,  and 


nothing  had  changed.  Three,  and 
the  moon  began  to  sink  away  among 
cloud-drifts  low  on  the  hills. 

Four  struck  in  the  hall,  and  the 
sound  roused  Elsie  from  a  state  of 
numbness  like  stu^r  into  which  she 
had  fallen.  Was  it  the  shock  that 
made  her  start  to  her  feet  and,  with 
bent  brows  and  strained  eyes,  gaze 
towards  the  moor,  whilst  all  her 
frame  shook  with  the  agony  of  sus- 

Eense?  Was  it  &te  that  pointed  to 
er  a  black  something  moving  in 
the  dim  distance  like  one  riding  on 
with  difficulty?  Another  instant 
and  the  window  is  fiung  open  and 
head  and  shoulders  are  thrust  out 
A  low  groan, '  My  God !'  bursts  from 
her  as  the  shadow  seems  to  pause 
and  then  move  away  into  that  dim 
distance.  Fleet  as  thought  she  has 
left  the  window,  dashed  from  the 
room,  and  is  gone. 

Till  her  death  poor  old  Bab  re- 
membered with  remorse  how  heavily 
she  slept  that  night,  till  she  seemed 
to  dream  that  Miss  Elsie's  figure 
flashed  past  her  through  the  room 
in  which  she  lay.  The  vision  made 
her  sleep  xmeasily,  and  she  awoke 
troubled,  and,  rising  to  reassure  her- 
self, searched  the  house  for  her 
young  mistress.  In  vain ;  one  room 
was  empty,  and  another  was  empty. 
Elsie  was  gone. 

Who  shall  tell  where  ?  The  moor- 
fowls  that  screamed  past  her  as  she 
struggled  on,  fired  to  supernatural 
effort  by  the  strength  of  her  purpose, 
plunging  through  snow  -  wreaths, 
stumbling  over  fences  and  clogged 
marshes,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
those  Black  Crags?  Or  tho  moon 
that  pitied  her  as  she  fell  and  bled, 
and  rose  and  fought  on  again,  as  she 
must  have  done  terribly,  piteously 
often,  ere  those  &tal  rocks  were 
won? 

Oh,  those  pitiless  white  wastes, 
how  they  must  have  ftt)zen  the  blood 
in  that  brave  battling  young  heart ! 
How  they  must  have  stung  ihat 
daring  soul  with  bitter  wounds  ere 
it  could  acknowledge  its  defeat! 
How  they  must  have  torn  the  plod- 
ding feet  with  treacherous  stones 
and  rocks  ere  they  carried  her  to  her 
goal — death  I 

But  the  moon  waned,  and  the 
grey  Christmas  dawn  broke,  and  a 
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traveller,  riding  with  difficulty  along 
the  partially-cleared  road,  paused 
suddenly,  tlunking  he  heard  his  own 
name  (^led,  a  sharp,  clear,  bitter 
cry,  fading  suddenly  into  silence — 
'PhUip!  PhiHp!' 

He  wheeled  about  and  gazed  sea- 
ward, just  as  the  red  sun  bared  his 
brow  above  the  eastern  mountains, 
and  glared  fiercely  over  the  crimson- 
stained  wastes  of  whiteness  like  a 
ruthless  conqueror  exulting  after  the 
carnage  is  done.  And  out,  out  far, 
just  by  the  Black  Crags,  he  thought 
he  saw  a  slight  dark  figure  stan(hng 
in  the  red  light  against  the  snow 
But  his  eyes  were  dazed  with  the 
sun,  and  when  he  looked  again  the 
form  was  gone.  He  pressed  on  his 
horse  eagerly  and  thought  no  more 
of  his  odd  foncy. 

'  Philip !  Philip  !'  Oh,  that  last 
woeful  cry,  falling  unheeded  into 
stillness  just  as  the  poor  heart  broke ! 
And  he,  the  watched  and  prayed  for, 
entered  at  last  that  garnished  home ; 
but  the  hearth  that  had  glowed  so 
brightly  for  him  all  through  the 


long,  long  weeks  was  quenched  for 
ever,  and  the  heart  whose  love  had 
fed  its  flame,  and  the  fingers  that 
had  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  the  lips 
that  had  kissed  the  httle  love-gifts 
lying  about,  where  were  they? 

Ay,  where?  Who  shall  guess 
from  what  hollow  gulf  of  snow,  from 
the  feet  of  what  cruel  rock,  the  tide 
carried  the  dead  girl?  The  sea- 
gulls may  scream  her  miserei'es,  and 
the  waves  roll  their  muffled  drums 
over  her  head,  but  no  human  mourner 
will  ever  kneel  at  her  grave,  for  the 
body  of  Elsie  Leonard  was  never 
found. 

Philip  North  stfll  lives,  but 'wher- 
ever he  goes  the  vision  of  that  figure 
out  on  the  snow  in  the  red  dawn 
will  haunt  him  till  death,  and  the 
echo  of  that  last  bitter  cry, '  Philip ! 
Philip!'  ring  in  his  ears. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Snowy 
Christmas.  It  is  told  over  the  logs 
in  the  cabins  at  m'ght ;  and  children 
will  turn  pale  if,  in  the  wintry  gloam- 
ing, a  plover  sobs  from  seawaid  or  a 
curlew  cries  over  the  Black  Crags. 

B.  m.,' 


PICTUBE3QUB  LONDON. 

Ko.  I— FROM  THE  GOLDEN  GALLERY. 

>  1  bare  TOKcd  lo  ipcnd  ill  mj  lira  in  London.     People  do  mlly  live  nowhere  elw; 

Ibej  bmtlie,  nod  move,  imd  hire  a  kind  of  iiuipid,  dull  Uing,  but  Ihu-re  ia  no  liie  but  in 

Loudaa.'—Epaom  Wells,  by  T.  Shadrell,  1676. 

AU  not  a  mosiciBii,  not  even  a 
etudoit  of  moEic,  nor,  io  ea.y  my 
detractOTS,  a  lover  of  music.    They 
gloze  over  this  bit  of  criticism,  and 
hnK  tliemselTra  with  delight ;  they 
point  at  me  the  fingier  of  scorn,  and 
they  shrug  the  ehouidera  of  con- 
tempt, and  they  laugh  the  sneer  of 
spite  as  they  say  to  each    other, 
'Lcokathiml  hedon'tknowBeeUio- 
Ten,  from    Mozart,  sor  Sobastiau 
Bach  from  Donizetti;    be  has   no 
soul    for   music!'     I  don't    know 
whether  I  hare;  I  do  know  that 
when  people  ploy  eonatae  and  mo- 
tetts  and  eymphom'es  I  go  to  sleep ; 
and  that  when  they  play  («njs— say 
the'  CAc /lira,"  from  Gluck'B'Orffo,' 
or  the  '  Hannonions  Blaokamith,'  or 
anything  from '  Lncreria '  or '  Lncia,' 
'    my  tears  flow  very  easily,  and  I  can 
Bit  and  listen  to  them  by  the  hour. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  a  weakness  for  tune;  I  have  no  donbt  that  a  perpetual 
tnmty-tnm  without  definite  object  or  aim  is  a  good  thing ;  but  then  a  Uttla 
of  it  goes  a  long  way.    I  become  thoroughly  somnolent  before  a  symphony 
is  one  third  played ;  whereas  I  can  bear  to  hear  my  fiivouiite  tunee  over 
and  over  again.    I  sit  placidly  by,  and  murmur  da  capo.    It  is  one  of  the 
lev  bits  of  Italian  I  know,  and  it  has  been  learnt  from  patiently  stuiding 
over  yonng  ladies'  ebouldcie  at  the  piano,  and;  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
their  music-books  when  they  give  an  impatient  kind  of  jerk ;  for  I  cannot 
read  tlie  notes,  and  should  bo  otherwise  quite  abroad.    I  know,  too,  its 
nuaning— 'all  over  again,'  or  'from  the  beginning;'  and  that  is  why  I 
have  begun  this  essay  in  this  manner,  simply  because  it  is  all  da  capo.    Da 
tapo,  ladies  and  gentlemen !  all  over  again !    If  I  don't  call  it  out  you  will 
accnse  me  of  it ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  confess  your  own  crime  than  to 
have  it  narrated  by  somebody  else.    FictTiresque  'London,'  you  will  say; 
'dontwe  know  all  about  it?  haven't  we  had  enough  of  London  sketches,  and 
London  people,  and  London  life?  have  we  not  had  books  about  Loudon, 
ancient  and  modem  1  can  we  not  refer  to  Strype  and  Hollinshed,  to  Stmtt 
knd  Stow,  and  Camden  and  Burgess?  have  we  not  Ned  Ward,  "the  London 
Spy,"  AsmodeuB-like,  to  unroof  the  houses  for  us?    Will  this  writer  be  able 
to  combine  the  vigour  of  Johnson  with  the  soundness  of  Addison,  the  play- 
falnesa  of  Steele,  the  sentiment  of  Goldsmith— all  of  whom  have  written 
about  London  ?  can  he  prattle  as  pleasantly  as  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys,  as 
quaintly  as  Evelyn  ?  does  he  know  as  much  of  low  life  and  the  "  isocy  "  as 
did  Mr.  Pierce  Bgan,  when  be  sketched,  "  Tom  and  Jerry ;  or.  Life  in  Lon- 
■  don,"  forour  delectation  ?ia  he  prepared  to  give  us  the  antiquarian  research 
of  Mr.  Feter  Conningham,  or  the  life-long  labours  of  Mr.  John  Timbs? 
Finally,  has  he  the  facul^  for  obeervation,  the  wondrous  memory,  the 
DOwer  «f  tntoBcribing  bis  impressionB,  possessed  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Augustus 
Bala,  who  has  given  a  oloaely-written  description  of  the  twmty-fbur  hours 
of  Qie  d^  and  nigbt  as  passed  in  Ltmdon,  in  his  "  Twice  round  the  Clock  ?" 
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Picturesque  London,  does  this  new 
sketcher  say?  We  have  had  it  all 
before,  and  are  not  going  to  have  it 
all  over  again.' 

In  all  meekness  and  humility  I 
cry  you  mercy,  and  beseech  you  to 
think  no  such  hard  things.  I  have 
read  the  authors,  and  the  books  you 
quote,  and  am  thoroughly  aware  of 
my  inability  to  cope  with  them ;  there- 
fore I  make  no  such  pretence.  While 
they,  purple-clad  and  palfrey-riding, 
caracole  down  the  grand  streets,  we 
shall  slip  by  back  ways,  and  tread 
devious  lanes;  while  they  float  in 
golden  galleys  in  mid  Thames,  we 
shall  take  oars  at  Hungerford,  and 
dodge  in  and  out,  floating  with  the 
tide,  and  seeing  all  sorts  of  quaint 
out-o'-the-way  bits  that  in  their 
grand  voyage  they  pass  by:  the 
noise  of  the  band  on  board  their 
worships'  barge  is  so  great  as  to 
drown  half  the  human  cries  which 
shall  reach  us,  floating  in  our  h'ttle 
boat:  the  awning  to  keep  the  sun 
firom  my  lord  and  his  fHends  hides 
numerous  little  nooks  into  which 
we  shall  penetrate,  and  prevents 
many  glimpses  of  odd  bits  of  light 
and  shade,  of  glow  here  and  reflec- 
tion there,  which  in  our  httle  skiff 
we  catch :  the  accommodation  is  of 
the  homeliest,  and  you  may  chance 
to  sit  on  an  ill-swabbed  seat;  but  I 
believe  the  craft  is  safe ;  and  at  all 
events  we  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
ahead,  and  take  care  not  to  run  foul 
of  any  one  else. 

Again,  I  purpose  to  write  of  Pic- 
turesque London;  and  forthwith  I 
am  assailed  by  a  yelping  chorus  of 
curs,  all  protesting  against  the 
analogy  of  the  two  words.  '  Pictu- 
resque !  do  you  know  what  the  word 
means  ?'  they  ask ; '  do  you  know  how 
Webster  defines  it?'  '"Expressing 
that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which 
is  agreeable  in  a  picture,  natural  or 
artificial;  striking  the  mind  with 
great  power  or  pleasure  in  represent- 
ing objects  of  virion,  and  in  pointing 
to  the  imagination  any  circumstance 
or  event  as  clearly  as  if  delineate 
in  a  picture."  Are  you  going  to 
fulfil  all  this  with  your  pen  ?'  Spare 
me,  gentlemen  1  Spare  me  for  one 
minute,  and  hear  what  I  purpose 
doing.  Dr.  Syntax  made  a  tour  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  a  course 


which  has  since  been  extensively 
followed  by  many  who  have  been 
by  no  means  so  successful ;  and  in 
my  own  experience  I  have  seen 
many  men  who  left  for  Switzerland, 
Norway,  Italy,  the  Nile,  all  with 
the  same  view,  who  have  returned 
with  equally  small  results.  Now,  I 
make  no  tour  at  all;  my  steed  is 
Shanks's  mare;  my  saddle-bags 
dwindle  down  into  a  cigar-case ;  my 
hotel  expenses  resolve  them^ves 
into  fourpence  for  a  glass  of  beer 
and  a  sandwich  at  an  Alton  ale- 
house ;  my  letters  of  credit  are  a  few 
shillings  in  my  portomonnaie ;  and  I 
have  no  passport.  I  leave  my  home 
when  I  list — when  my  usual  work 
is  done,  if  I  hst,  or  in  early  mornings 
or  pleasant  afternoons;  and  I  find 
myself  snugly  ensconced  in  the  club 
in  time  for  the  second  joint,  or  cheer- 
fully  slippered  and  shooting-coated 
at  the  domestic  dinner-table.  And 
as  for  the  picturesque,  ah !  friend  and 
brother,  not  merely  in  Alpine^moun- 
tains  or  Italian  plains  lies  the  pictur- 
esque ;  not  merely  in  trelUsed  vines 
or  purple  hill-side,  or  stormbeaten 
ruin,  not  merely  in  unkempt  lazza" 
roni,  or  long-haired  Burschen,  or 
snowy-chemiseted  jodling  mUdchenB ; 
not  merely  in  jack-booted  postilions, 
or  tight  corporals  of  the  line,  or 
Arab  pipe  -  bearers,  or  turbsmed 
Turks.  I  have  seen  fine  bits  of  the 
picturesque  from  Southwark  Bridge, 
and  have  marked  them  in  the  lanes 
of  Wapping ;  I  have  seen  the  pic- 
turesque on  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  in  the  Stone  Yard  of  Newgate 
Gaol ;  I  have  noted  it  in  the  alder- 
man's purple,  and  in  the  beggar's 
rags ;  in  the  moonlight  on  the  Pool, 
and  in  the  trembling  reflection  of 
the  gas  on  the  wet  pavement;  in 
windy  railway  cuttings,  and  at 
dreary  stations ;  in  lamp-lit  streets, 
and  solemn  squares;  in  Quakers'  meet- 
ing-houses and  pubhc  gatherings,  I 
have  seen  it;  but  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  watoh  for  it,  and  only 
have  the  soul  to  appredato  it  when 
it  comes,  and  you  will  not  be  long 
in  looking  for  the  picturesque  even 
in  London. 

It  is  a  bad  thing,  I  thought  to 
myself  when  I  had  decided  on  cany- 
ing  out  this  idea,  to  start  with  a  de- 
termination.   If  yon  saj '1  uill  do' 
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sach  and  snch  a  thing,  ten  chances  to 
one  if  70a  accompli^  it  at  all,  or  at 
least  in  a  satisfiictory  manner.  Happi- 
nesB,  or  perhaps  more  properly  plea- 
snre,  oomes  by  chance.  How  many 
doTised  schemes  of  having  it  have 
foiied;  and  how  successful  have 
been  the  nnthooght-of  pic-nic  parties, 
dinners,  balls,  water  excursions,  long 
rides,  and  consequent  flirtations, 
which  have  '  turned  up '  by  chance  I 
Mr.  Micawber  had  more  sense  than 
we  generally  give  him  credit  for 
when  he  waited  for  something  'to 
torn  up;'  and  he  proved  right  in 
the  end,  as  he  was  enabled  to  emi- 
grate very  comfortably  at  other  peo- 
ple's expense.  80,  in  my  search  for 
the  picturesque,  I  determined  to 
make  no  settled  rule  or  plans,  but 
just  amply  to  leave  to  cnance  the 
direction  of  my  footsteps,  certain  to 
find  my  object  before  I  had  gone 
fiir.  I  am  not  certain  that  there 
was  not  something  very  picturesque, 
as  I  emerged,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
quaint  old  houses  in  Baymond 
Buildings,  Gray's  Inn  (the  backs  of 
them,  I  mean),  glowing  ruddily  in 
the  morning  sun,  li^  jolly  red- 
&08d  giants,  with  their  windows 
tremblmg  like  eyes.  The  gross,  too, 
in  the  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  is  fresh 
and  green,  and  the  fine  old  trees  are 
the  best  town  imitations  of  forest 
oaks  and  elms.  Dotted  with  very 
town-made  children  and  dumpy, 
slatternly  houseq^ds  are  the  walks ; 
noees,  too,  are,  I  observe,  prominent, 
which  means  that  middle-class  Jewrv 
—a  cut  below  Eussell  and  Tavistock 
Squares,  and  a  cut  above  the  Mino- 
ries  and  Houndsditch — ^live  in  Guild- 
ford, Coram,  and  Ormond  Streets, 
and  send  their  Hebraic  ofEspring  to 
play  in  Gray's  Inn  Gardens.  Ah  I 
ibe  different  company  seen  by  the 
brave  old  trees  when  the  Gardens 
were  a  &shionable  promenade,  in 
Charles  II.'s  time;  when  Buck- 
ingham may  have  bowed  beneath 
them,  whispering  soft  nothings  into 
the  ear  of  some  fair  citizeness; 
when,  perchance,  the  olive  com- 
plexion and  the  black  eyes  of  the 
king  himself  may  have  been  shaded 
by  them  as  he  stole  by  on  one  of  his 
expeditions  incog,;  when  bustling 
little  Pepys  may  have  pottered 
about,  taJong  note  of  tiie  prome- 


naders,and '  observing  &8hions  of  the 
ladies,  because  of  my  wife  making 
some  clothes,-' or  pretty  Nelly  Gwynne 
crossed  them  rapidly  on  her  way  to 
the  theatre.  Later  still,  too,  thej 
were  places  of  resort,  for  it  was  in 
Gray's  Inn  Walk  that  the  Spectator 
found  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  '  hem- 
ming twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with 
great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear 
his  pipes  in  good  air.'  Through 
Gray  8  Inn  Gate,  where  Jacob  Tonson 
lived,  and  where  a  newspaper-shop 
is  even  now ;  so  down  Fleet  Street 
— ^Brain  Street  now — where  in  the 
course  of  the  day  you  may  see  half 
the  intellect  of  London  threading  its 
way  in  and  out,  and  rushing  up 
dark  courts  into  newspaper-ofilces 
and  publishers'  shops,  up  the  hill  of 
Lud,  choked  with  the  dust  blown 
from  the  down-coming  houses  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Dover  and  Chatham 
Bail  way ;  and  now  we  catch  two  pic- 
turesque views,  one  of  St  Martm's 
Church,  and  the  other  just  after 
mg  the  bend  of  the  bill,  of  Si 


>aul'a  St.  Paul's!  dullard  that 
thou  art,  that  is  the  place  whence 
to  take  the  first  picturesque  glance 
over  London!  Up  there, at  once! 
up  to  the  Golden  Gallery  1 

Lingering  one  minute  to  look  in 
at  the  pretty  picture-books  in  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran, 
worthy  successors  of  kind,  philan- 
thropic, pimple-faced  John  Newbery, 
to  whose  love  for  children  we  owe 
the  publication  of  '  Goody  Two 
Shoes;'  glancing  at  the  hideous 
statue  of  Queen  Anne,  as  she  ap- 
peared in  her,  celebrated  trick  of 
balancing  the  globe  and  sceptre; 
past  the  comer  where  so  long  the 
smell  from  the  melting-house  in  Pa- 
ternoster Bow  overcame  the  odour 
of  the  Bath  buns  in  the  pastry- 
cook's, and  whence  their  blent  per- 
fome  sickened  the  passer-by,  I  pass  on 
through  Paul's  Churchyard  until  I 
come  to  the  south  door  of  Paul  him- 
self; and  after  going  up  a  flight  of 
steps  broad  and  originally  hand- 
some, but  now  patched  and  mended, 
uncared-for,  and  in  shameful  condi- 
tion, I  enter  through  a  very  shabby- 
loolang  door  into  the  cathedral. 

Have  you  ever  been  there?  If 
you  be  a  Londoner,  I  will  wager  you 
half  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  or  a 
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new  hat  (according  to  your  sex)  that 
you  have  not,  and  you  shall  get 
my  address  at  the  office  of  '  London 
Society/  and  there  shall  be  no  chi- 
canery in  the  matter.  If  yon  be  a 
proYinciaJ,  and  have  come  up  with 
a  ten  days'  excursion  ticket,  and 
have  been  staying  with  friends  dur- 
ing the  season,  or  passed  a  vacation 
in  town,  then  of  course  youVe  seen 
everything;  been  up  the  Monument 
and  down  the  Thames  Tunnel,  visited 
Madame  Tussaud's  and  the  Colos- 
seum, and  the  Polytechnic,  and 
various  other  wondrous  places 
whither  the  feet  of  the  true  London 
denizen  never  stray.  What  an  odd 
thing  it  is,  that,  given  the  power  of 
realmng  a  pleasure,  a  distaste  for, 
or  at  least  a  lull  in  the  wish  for 
that  pleasure,  come  simultaneously  I 
Every  year  we  Londoners  rush 
away  to  the  sea-shore  for  sea-bathing, 
give  up  our  comfortable  homes,  and 
poke  ourselves  into  wretched  lodg- 
ings or  scantQy-famished,  windy, 
draughty,  melancholy  houses,  for 
the  sake  of  a  twenty-minutes'  dip 
every  morning  and  a  promenade  on 
the  seashore  every  afternoon ;  while 
the  reguliff  inhabitants  of  itte  wa- 
tering-place never  dream  of  bathing, 
and  unless  they  live  by  lodging- 
letting,  withdraw  themselves  as  &r 
as  possible  from  the  sea.  And  when 
provincials  come  to  London,  they 
rush  off  at  once,  and  make  out 
every  spare  hour  of  their  stay  in 
visiting  amusements  which  the  Lon- 
doner only  knows  from  the  adver- 
tisements, and  which  bud,  and  blos- 
som, and  fade,  without  his  having 
had  any  further  acquaintance  with 
them  than  that  gleaned  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  hoardings  and  dead 
walls.  So  it  is  in  every  case.  I 
have  a  friend  a  theatrical  manager, 
who  tells  me  that  there  are  several 
men  whose  presence  in  his  theatre 
would  be  gall  and  wormwood  to 
him,  men  who  inspire  him  with  feel- 
ings akiu  to  those  which  the  gaping 
pig  and  the  harmless  necessary  cat 
evoke  in  others.  What  does  he  do  ? 
Does  he  forbid  his  money-takers  to 
receive  their  money  ?  Does  he  cau- 
tion his  check-takers  to  keep  a  waiy 
look-out  lest  they  should  invade  his 
precincts  ?  No ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  season  he  sends  roxmd 


a  note  to  each  of  them,  telling  them 
that  he  has  placed  them  on  his  free  list, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
never  come  near  him.  Having  the 
power  and  privilege  of  walking  in 
at  any  time,  they  never  walk  in  at 
all. 

I  must  walk  in,  however,  and  at 
once,  if  my  pilgrimage  is  to  be  worth 
anything.  Thirty  years,  '  man  and 
boy,'  as  country  folks  say,  have  I 
lived  in  London,  and  never  have 
been  inside  Si  Paul's.  I  was  once 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  charity 
children,  when,  so  fiGu:  as  the  cathe- 
dral is  concerned,  the  gathering 
might  have  taken  place  anywhere 
else.  I  have  reminiscences  of  by- 
gone humour  in  the  columns  of 
'Punch,'  and  am  prepared  to  pay 
twopence  for  entrance  money,  and 
to  be  severe  upon  the  exacting  mean- 
ness of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  but 
the  shabby  swing  door  opens  with 
my  push,  and  on  inquiring  of  a 
shabby  man  in  a  fur  cap  who  as- 
cends the  steps  immediately  after 
me  as  to  the  charge,  I  learn  that '  it 
have  been  took  off,  and  parties  is 
let  in  gratis  now.'  I  suppose  I  may 
conclude  that  I  am  a  '  party,'  and 
so  in  I  go. 

There  are  several  people  moving 
about  and  looking  at  the  statues,  or 
with  bent  backs  and  upturned  ticeB 
gazing  up  at  the  roof.  I  join  one 
of  these  groups,  and  fall  immediately 
into  the  popular  4»osition.  What 
an  enormous  distance  that  roof  is, 
and  how  bare  and  gaunt  and  im- 
fumished  is  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  upper  pwt  of  the  building ! 
Immediately  under  the  very  centre 
of  the  dome,  let  into  the  floor,  is  a 
metal  plate  which  marks  the  exact 
spot  where  Nelson's  remains  repose 
in  the  crypt.  Bound  the  inside  of 
the  dome  are  paintings,  in  eight 
different  compartments,  represent- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  St  Paul. 
These  were  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  whose  daughter  sturdy 
httle  William  Hogarth  married. 
Thev  are  not  of  'much  count,'  as 
the  Yankees  say ;  but  they  have  been 
recently  cleaned  and  restored,  and 
are  at  least  intelligible,  which  I  hear 
they  were  not  a  few  years  ago.  I 
notice,  too,  that  some  of  the  windows 
of  the  dome  have  been  improved. 
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and  the  littie  narrow  panes  remoyed 
and  replaced  with  broader  sheets. 
But  the  neck  soon  gets  tired  of  the 
position  necessary  to  inspect  the 
dome  from  the  nave,  and  I  walk 
leisurely  round  glancing  at  l^e 
statues.  On  either  side  the  door  I 
mark  a  Napier;  soldier  William, 
'the  historian  of  the  Punjaub/  to 
tiie  right ;  soldier  Charles,  the  con- 
queror of  Scinde,  on  the  left :  both 
eagle-beaked,  long-headed,  large- 
souled  fellows.  Here  is  ponderous 
old  Samuel  Johnson,  by  Bacon, 
B.A.,  'in  a  Boman  shape,'  a  style  of 
costume  which  would  very  much 
have  disconcerted  the  eminent  lex- 
icographer, had  he  actually  b^n 
compelled  to  wear  it,  stem,  heavy, 
and  massive,  with  argumentative 
forefinger  pointing  to  a  scroll,  which 
may  be  the '  copy '  of  the  Dictionary, 
or  'London,'  or  the  'Lives  of  the 
Poets.'  Here  is  that  great  genius 
and  kindly  man  Joshua  Beynolds, 
sculptured  by  Flaxman,  to  whom 
both  the  foregoing  epithets  may  be 
applied.  But  oh,  Mr.  Flaxman! 
what  were  you  thinking  about  when 
you  modelled  that  tremendous  Bri- 
tish lion  as  an  adjunct  to  your  me- 
morial of  Lord  Nelson?  The  quiet 
simple  little  man  with  the  plain 
earnest  faco  and  the  straight  cut 
hair  is  there  as  we  all  imagine  him, 
but  some  of  his  surroundings  ore 
absurd,  and  the  British  lion  is  ter- 
rific. 

I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  im- 
portunity of  the  vergers  that  I  am 
rather  astonished  at  not  being  able 
to  find  any  one  who  can  tell  me 
where  I  shall  commence  to  make 
my  ascent ;  and  it  is  not  until  I  have 
wandered  round  the  monuments 
before  described,  that  I  come  upon 
a  mouldy  old  man  who  announces 
himself  as  the  custodian  of  the  stairs, 
and  having  heard  that  I  want  to 
penetrate  to  the  '  topmost  top,'  de- 
mands 3^.  lo"^.  as  fees.  Of  this 
nearly  half  ( I  a.  6d.)  is  the  charge  for 
ascending  into  the  ball,  a  service  of 
some  difficulty,  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  discourages 
by  imposing  on  the  aspirant  a  high 
fee.  As,  however,  like  the  rash 
young  gentleman  inamortalized  by 
Professor  Longfellow,  who  scorned 
alike  the  seductions  of  beauty  and 


the  hospitable  invitations  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Alpine  valley,  my 
motto  happens  to  be  '  Excelsior,'  I 
determine  to  undergo  this  Silver 
Fleece,  and  pay^my  money  without 
a  murmur.  In  return  for  my  coin 
I  receive  three  tickets,  and  start  on 
my  ascent.  Easy-going  this!  the 
steps  are  broad  and  flat,  and  lying 
close  together ;  and  as  I  go  round 
and  round  at  one  never-varying 
pace,  I  am,  to  my  own  self-hunulia- 
tion,  reminded  of  a  donkey  I  once 
saw  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  who  lifts 
water  by  perpetually  walking  round 
in  the  interior  of  a  hollow  wheel, 
never  making  any  progress,  but 
apparently  sufficiently  enjoying 
himself.  Unlike  my  fellow-donkey, 
I  do,  however,  make  progress,  and 
after  a  very  short  and  unfatiguing 
rise,  I  find  myself  met  by  a  surly 
gentleman,  who  holds  his  lunch  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  beckons 
me  to  follow  him.  Through  a  stone 
room,  something  like  a  guard-room 
in  an  old  castle,  we  go,  and  turn 
sharp  to  the  left  into  the  Library, 
where  I  am  about  to  address  my 
guide,  when  he  bui'sts  into  the  con- 
ventional nasal  sing-song,  favourite 
tone  of  every  Cicerone..  'The 
Libery,'  says  he,  'built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren'  (curious  and 
hitherto  unknown  fact  V) '  oontainin' 
so  many  'underd  books;  in  that 
hoke  case  is  copies  of  the  Bible  in 
so  many  langwidges — the  portrick 
over  there  is  (somebody)  founder 
of  the  Libery.  The  carved  hoke  is 
the  work  of  Grimling  Gibbings — 
take  a  book  containin'  an  account 
of  the   kitheedral!'     I  decline  to 

gurchase  a  book,  thinking  that  I 
ave  spent  enough  in  my  3  s.  locf.; 
whereupon  the  sulky  man  becomes 
sulkier  than  ever,  and,  suddenly 
aware  of  the  unfinished  fragments 
of  his  lunch— it  was  ham  sandwich, 
in  which  his  teeth  had  worked  great 
bays  and  Greek  tower  patterns, — 
declines  to  take  further  notice  ot 
me  beyond  pointing  me  to  the  right, 
and  showing  me  the  entrance  to  a 
very  dark  and  narrow  flight  of  steps. 
Very  dark  and  very  narrow,  but  up 
I  go,  groping  my  way  with  my 
hands  outetretehed  before  me,  and 
feeling  as  if  I  were  ascending 
a  Brobdignagian  corkscrew.    Here 
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and  there  I  get  a  glimmer  of  dull 
light  from  some  semi-opaque  win- 
dow, and  at  last  I  arrive  in  what  I 
see  by  a  label  is  the  Clock  Koom. 
Cranks,  and  wheels,  and  pulleys; 
and  before  me  the  heart  of  London, 
beating  away  the  fleeting  minutes 
of  London's  life.  The  operator  is  at 
work,  winding  it  up  with  an  enor- 
mous winch.  It  is  wound  up  every 
day,  he  tells  me,  as  I  stand  gazing 
at  it  and  endeavouring  to  get  up  a 
proper  feeling  of  solemnity,  but  I 
fail,  and  so  shorten  my  stay.  Higher 
up  in  darkness  and  groping,  until 
I  am  received  into  the  Whispering 
GaUery  by  a  very  courteous  old 
gentleman.  The  Whispering  Grallery 
is  in  the  interior  just  at  the  base  of 
the  dome.  From  it  you  get  the 
best  sight  of  ThomhiU's  pictures, 
and  a  capital  view  of  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  old  gentleman 
bids  me  go  round  and  seat  myself 
on  'the  matting  yonder,'  when  he 
will  whisper  to  me.  I  obey,  and 
am  scarcely  seated,  when  he  startles 
me  by  a  loud  cough  (unintentional 
on  his;  part)  a  cough  which  tickles 
my  ear  and  thrills  through  my 
being,  and  sends  me  off  into  con- 
vulsions of  suppressed  laughter. 
I  hope  the  old  gentleman  does  not 
see  me,  but  when  he  recovers  his 
coughing  fit  he  begins  to  whisper. 
What  he  says  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  make  out,  but  I  nod,  and  say 
'  Capital ;'  and  when  I  go  round,  I 
thank  him  for  the  treat  he  has  given 
me,  and  he  pauses  in  the  middle  of— 
oh — such  a  yawn  I — to  say  I  am  wel- 
come. Poor  old  gentleman!  to  spend 
so  many  weary  hours  daily  at  such 
a  height  above  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  have  to  whisper  soft  nothings 
to  the  few  he  does  see,  cannot  on 
the  whole  be  a  very  enlivening  task. 
Upward  again,  through  much  the 
same  kind  of  staircase  until  I  reach 
the  Stone  Gallery  which  runs  out- 
side the  base  of  the  dome,  and  here 
I  pause  and  take  a  cursory  siprvey 
of  the  panorama  around  me.  Cur- 
sory only  though,  for  I  am  bound 
to  greater  heights,  and  pursuing  my 
way  I  at  last  come  upon  a  stout 
man,  who  asks  me  for  my  ticket  for 
the  Ball,  and  on  being  furnished  with 
it,  precedes  me  up  a  worse  flight  of 
steps.  Bad  it  is,  indeed,  until  we  come 


to  the  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gallery, 
which  he  will  not  let  me  enter  as 
yet,  but  which  he  says  I  shall  enjoy 
on  my  return.  He  then  proceeds  to 
doff  his  coat,  and  yields  to  me  the 
foremost  place,  following  closely  at 
my  heels.  Now  are  we  in  almost 
piteh  darkness,  the  way  narrow, 
and  at  length  he  points  out  to  me 
a  straight,  perpendicular  ladder, 
which  I  ascend,  setting  my  back 
against  the  opposite  side,  and  climb- 
ing with  difficulty.  At  the  top  of 
this  I  find  a  kind  of  iron  cage,  into 
which  he  suggests  my  insinuating 
myself.  I  object,  pointing  out  that 
my  figure  has  lost  its  early  slim- 
ness,  and  that  I  doubt  the  possibility 
of  my  getting  through  the  bturs.  He 
meets  this  objection  with  an  axiom — 
'  Where  your  *ed  can  go,  your  body 
can  foUer ;  try  your  'ed.'    I  am  un- 

frepared  with  a  denial  to  this,  and 
do  'try  my  'ed,'  which  passes 
through ;  presently  I  insinuate  my 
body,  and  then  he  bids  me  climb 
up  the  rungs  of  this  iron  cage.  With 
a  painful  recollection  of  &e  bears 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  I  follow 
his  instructions,  and  step  by  step 
ascend  until  I  find  myself  standing 
upright  in  the  Ball  of  Si  Paul's. 
And  then  ensues  between  me  and 
my  companion  beneath  me,  a  con- 
versation which  insensibly  reminds 
me  of  the  dialogue  between  Punch 
and  his  [showman.  'Are  you  up, 
sir?*  asks  the  man.  'lam,'  I  re- 
ply. 'How  do  you  feel  yourself, 
sir?'  'Quite  well,  thank  you.' 
'Are  you  pretty  comfortable,  sir?' 
'  Yes,  thank  you.'  '  You  can  say 
you've  stood  in  the  Ball  of  St 
Paul's.'  'Yes,  thank  you;  III 
come  down,  now.'  And  down  I 
come  preceded  by  the  man,  whom 
I  find  at  the  door  of  the  Gblden 
Gallery' brushing  my  hat  with  an 
earnestness  which  nothing  less  than 
a  shilling  could  compensate. 

In  the  Golden  Grallery  at  last,  and 
my  task  accomplished!  but  what 
about  the  panorama  and  the  splendid 
view?  When  I  left  home  the  morn- 
ing was  magnificent,  now  far  above 
my  head  is  ethereal  blue,  '  blue  un- 
clouded weather,'  such  as  that  in 
which  Sir  Launcelot  rode  by  the 
Lady  of  Shalotfs  windows!  but 
over  London  hangs  a  thick  canopy 
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of  smoke,  blowing]  &om  the  south, 
and  very  mnch  hmiting  the  view. 
Kow  for  the  first  time  do  I  note 
bow  marvellously  vraisemliant  was 
Mr.  Parris's  i)anorama  of  this  view 
which  used  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Colosseum;  and  now  do  I  mark  how 
tiie  enormous  image  of  warehouses 
on  tiie  south  side  of  the  churchyard, 
newly-built  gigantic  mansions,  are 
bollow  mockeries  and  shams,  being 
all  &oe,  and  only  one  room  thick. 
Looking  towards  the  south-east,  the 
river  seems  but  a  narrow  stream, 
and  the  bridges  of  Southwark  and 
London  are  dwarfed  and  pigmied. 
I  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
Tower,  'London's  lasting  shame,' 
in  the  distance,  and  mark  the  top 
of  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in  the 
pool.  Finely  stands  out  the  spire 
of  Bow  Church,  and  beyond  it  I 
see  the  Exchange,  but  the  Bank  is 
not  visible.  That  'tall  bully,'  the 
Monument,  can  be  discovered,  and 
BCOieB  and  scores  of  City  churches, 
now  probably  congregationless. 
Immediately  below  me  I  see  the 
General  Post  OflSce,  well-propor- 
tioned and  handsome,  and  benind 


it  the  tasty  little  Goldsmiths'  HaU ; 
and  moving  more  round  to  the 
north,  I  come  upon  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, so  beautiful  in  its  architecture, 
and  looking  so  much  larger  than  it 
appears  from  the  street.  North- 
west the  view  is  nothing.  I  see 
Ludgate  Hill  stretohing  like  a  thread 
beneath  me,  and  can  trace  the  half 
of  Fleet  Street,  but  then  all  is  lost 
I  see  a  confused  mass  of  steeples 
and  high  buildings  of  all  shapes, 
and  looking  round  towards  the 
south-west  I  can  just  cateh  the  out- 
line of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  distinguish  the  Victoria  Tower. 
As  to  any  distant  view,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  chance  of  it,  for  the 
smoke  is  master  of  the  day,  and  my 
first  pilgrimage  in  Picturesque  Lon- 
don 18  utterly  baffled  by  it.  Never- 
ilieless,  I  have  not  been  unrewarded ; 
I  have  had  fine  exercise,  and  ex- 
plored the  great  Cathedral,  and,  as 
the  man  remarked,  can  say  tiiat 
I've  stood  in  the  Ball  of  St.  Paul's. 
But  in  my  next  journey  T  will  take 
care  that  smoke  shall  not  spoil  my 
pleasure,  or  I  will  contrive  some 
means  exfumo  dare  htcem, 
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ALBEET   THE   GOOD. 

(With  an  lUustratum  hy  E,  H.  Corbmdd.) 

STEADFAST,  deep-beftrted ;— naj,  not  proud. 
But  set  at  odds  with  ill: 
One  whose  great  sonl  could  speak  aloud : 

Yet  of  a  voice  most  still : 
Wlio  through  a  silence  deep  as  tears. 

With  courage  finom  above. 
Won  to  the  h^rts  of  all  his  peers. 
And  made  a  league  with  love. 

The  Ghristian  knight  with  patient  check. 

Who  broke  the  sword  of  wrong ; 
Who  took  the  burthen  from  the  weak. 

And  laid  it  on  the  strong  :  ; 

Who  gave  to  truth  and  tenderness 

His  guidance  through  the  land  ; 
Yet  bore  a  mighty  heart  no  less 

While  clasping  of  a  hand. 

Nor  king,  nor  subject — save  to  Qod ; 

A  noble  herald  ue. 
Whose  word  was  sacred  as  the  sod 

Whereon  he  bent  the  knee  : 
The  standard  from  whose  hand  might  fiill 

That  for  a  Queen  he  bore ; 
But  not  till  death  had  claimed  him  all. 

And  he  could  rise  no  more. 

So  passed  ho,  even  as  heroes  pass, 

Who  ride  without  a  stain 
Through  crystal  streams,  whose  waters  ghm 

Fair  deecfs  that  live  again  ; 
Who  stem  the  tide  of  passion's  sea. 

And  spurn  the  shoal  of  pain, 
And  lift  the  banner  of  the  free. 

With  hand  upon  the  rein. 

So,  forth  he  fared,  nor  swerved  aside ; 

Be8olve<1,  with  lifted  eye. 
Still  to  strive  on  whatever  betide, 

And  let  sweet  life  go  by ; 
So,  forward  pressed  with  zeal  unworn. 

Heedless  of  armour  riven. 
With  *  Duty  *  for  his  watchword,  borne 

On  the  wing'd  winds  of  heaven. 

Far-looking  to  tlie  conquering  day. 

He  took  no  pause  of  breath  ; 
Nor  e'er  cried  *  Halt '  upon  the  way. 

But  strongly  rode  to  death : 
A  name  dropped  from  the  battle-roll, 

It  was  not  his  to  reck, 
\Vho  by  the  beauty  of  a  soul 

Could  hold  the  world  in  check. 

Then,  let  us  deem  him  living  ;  gone. 

As  from  a  well-fought  field. 
To  some  more  blest  Avillion 

Where  all  his  wounds  are  healed : 
As  one  who,  toiling  near  a  throne. 

Chose  still  the  patriot's  part. 
And  won  a  kingdom  of  his  own 

Deep  in  the  nation's  heart. 

Elbanora  L.  Hebtet. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OP  MUSKETRY  AT  FLEETWOOD. 

•  Now  all  tbe  yoatii  of  England  are  on  Arc, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 
Now  thrive  the  armourerif  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  bretat  of  every  man.* 

SiiAKi£sr£AUE.>-jrtii^  ffeitrff  V, 


ONE  fine  moming  we  received 
a  letter  from  a  young  friend 
myitmg  ns  to  go  north  and  visit  him 
at  the  School  of  Musketry,  Fleet- 
wood, where  he  was  at  the  time 
quartered— an  aspirant  to  qualifica- 
tion as  a  musketry  instructor. 

His  letter  was  headed  with  a  novel 
crest  and  scroll  or  inscription. 
It  represented  a  rifle  held  in  posi- 
tion,  topped  with  the  words  '  ueler 
et  certus.  The  novelty  of  the  crest 
ploised  the  &ncy  and  excited  an 
mterest  in  the  visit,  which  decided 
our  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

In  times  of  old,  when  it  was  em- 
l^tically  declared  that  '  the  might 
of  England  stood  upon  archers,' 
many  of  the  high  and  noble  fiemulies 
of  Great  Britain  had  the  symbols  of 
SKherj  charged  on  their  escutcheons ; 
and  the  Government  itself  adopted 
the  'Broad  Arrow  Head'  as  the 
brand  to  identify  public  property— 
a  mark  which  is  still  retained  for 
that  purpose,  although  the  arrow 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  emblem  of 
England's  '  right  and  might' 

^e  device  to  which  we  have 
alluded  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
rectify  this  anachronism  of  the  arrow 
as  an  emblem  at  the  present  day. 
Indeed  it  seemed  to  embody  the 
very  spirit  of  the  times  we  live  in, 
wh^  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
as  an  armorial  bearing  for  the  esta- 
blishment from  which  it  emanated. 
Th^re  it  was — the  fieur-famed  rifle, 
^be  victor  at  Inkermann,  the  terror 
of  the  Sepoy — now  grasped  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Volunteer— a  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  the  '  National 
Movement,'  whilst  the  paramount 
requirements  of  a  modem  fire-arm 
are  fully  declared  by  the  motto— 
*  Celer  et  certus ' — celerity  combined 
witti  accuracy  being  the  great  de- 
siderata in  a  military  weapon  in  our 
days,  just  as  they  were  in  tbe  times 
of  our  worthy  fore&thers,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  long- 
bow was   at    its    zenith,  figuring 
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triumphantly  at  Crescy,  Poictiers, 
and  Agincourt ;  and  when,  accord- 
ing to  good  authority,  twelve  arrows 
could  be  shot  with  accuracy  in  a 
minute,  at  the  distance  of  some  six 
hundred  yards. 

So  much  for  our  young  friend's 
military  device  and  motto.  In  due 
time  I  found  myself  on  the  journey 
northwards,  anticipating  no  little 
enjoyment  from  my  visit  to  one  of 
our  laborious  and  ever-active  Schools 
of  Musketry.  The  tedimn  of  a  rail- 
way journey  is  everywhere  the  same 
—dividing  itself,  like  certain  modern 
epics  and  romances,  into  the  begin- 
nmg,  the  middle,  and  the  end — the 
last  being  by  fiur  the  most  interest- 
ing -paxt  of  the  performance.  On 
the  present  occasion,  and  in  duo 
time,  my  solitary  reflections  were 
interrupted  by  the  guard  demand- 
ing my  ticket.  On  asking  him  how 
&r  it  was  to  Fleetwood,  I  received 
the  laconic  reply, '  Next  station,  sir ;' 
and  bang  went  the  door,  and  on 
rushed  the  iron  horse—'  on,  ever  on ' 
through  fields  of  rich  pasture-land, 
prolific  in  game, — till  me  green  and 
waving  meadows  melted  away  and 
merged  into  a  lagoon-like  swamp, 
which  soon  changed  to  acres  of 
mud  on  both  sides  of  the  rails. 
Then  something  hke  an  island  came 
in  view,  approached  by  a  dilapidated 
viaduct  fuU  of  gaps— then  a  church, 
warehouses,  a  square-rigged  ship,  a 
steamer,  a  diminutive  for^  of  masts 
belonging  to  sundry  small  craft  in 
a  variety  of  situations,  with  a  larger 
forest  of  pine  logs  '  taking  their  r^ ' 
on  the  mud-bank,  after  their  tempest- 
uous transatlantic  passage  —  and 
behold  Fleetwood  as  first  seen  by 
the  traveller  from  his  railway  car- 
riage-windows. 

Fleetwood  is  situated^  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  spit  of  land  in  the  north- 
west of  Lancashire,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  Wyre  eflfects  its  confluence 
with  the  Irish  Sea. 

On  this  same  spot,  only  twenty 
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years  ago,  all  nature  ran  wild  and 
civilization  was  not  It  was  to 
England  almost  what  Britain  was 
to  the  ancient  Bomans— an  vltima 
Thvle  —  '  separated  from  all  the 
world' — toto  orhe  diuisa,  if  we  may 
adapt  the  quotation. 

The  burrowing  rabbit,  the  melan- 
choly curlew,  and  the  rapid  plover 
were  its  only  denizens — *  monarchs 
of  all  they  surveyed/  But  about 
that  period  the  enterpnsing  spirit 
and  AJaddin-like  genius  of  one  Sir 
Hesketh  Fleetwood  suddenly  caused 
a  well-built  town  to  spring  into  ex- 
istence there,  together  with  a  har- 
bour, warehouses,  landing-stages,  a 
spacious  and  magnificent  hotel — in 
short,  all  the  essential  accessories  of 
a  commercial  port  were  there,  save 
one,  and  that  the  most  important — 
namely,  commerce.  You  may  take 
the  horse  to  the  well,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink ;  and  all  the  great 
commercial  ports  in  tiie  world  nave 
owed  their  rise  and  prosperity  to  that 
progressive  development  which  time, 
events,  and  circumstances  for  the 
most  p^  fortuitous,  at  all  events 
impremeditated,  can  alone  secure. 
Thus  arose  Venice,  Bristol,  London, 
Liverpool,  and  New  York.  In  spite 
of  all  the  elaborate  calculations  of 
this  sanguine  enthusiast,  cotton 
would  not  come  to  Fleetwood ;  and 
so  this  would-be  Liverpool  stopped 
short  in  its  sudden  growth;  and 
after  sundiy  spasmodic  efforts  to 
TUftiiitain  its  quad-seaport  cha- 
racter, it  gradually  subsided  into  a 
sort  of  overgrown  fishing  village. 

*  Bemote^  onMended,  meluiobol j,  slow.' 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  an  unknown  destiny  in  all 
the  works  of  man.  At  all  events, 
'There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will.' 
And  Sir  Hesketh  turned  out  to  be 
building '  On  her  Majesty's  servica' 

Fleetwood  was  not  long  destined 
to  remain  in  this  lethargic  state  of 
inaction,  alike  'to  fortune  and  to 
feme  unknown.'  For  in  consequence 
of  the  great  development  of  the 
Volunteer  movement,  and  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  rifle  in  our 
army,  it  became  necessary  that 
another  School  of  Musketry  should 
be  organized  in   addition  to  that 


already  existing  at  Hythe:  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  Fleetwood 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  itself 
funous  as  the  seat  of  the  establish- 
ment which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  and  which  imparts  to  the 
place  an  interest  not  intrinsically  its 
own,  for  Fleetwood  is  now  the 
School  of  Musketry,  and  the  Schocd 
of  Musketry  is  Fleetwood. 

The  extensive  premises  formerly 
known  as  the  North  Euston  Hotel, 
before  alluded  to  as  one  of  Sir 
Hesketh's  grand  erections,  of  pro- 
spective importance,  were  purchased 
by  Government  for  2o,oooZ. ;  and 
they  may  be  considered  'cheap  at 
the  money'  since  their  original  cost 
closely  approximated  80,000?. 

The  main  building  has  been  set 
aside  as  quarters  for  the  officers,  and 
as  such  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  kmgdom,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  simple,  though  apparently 
paradoxical  reason  that  mey  were 
never  intended  for  their  present  use 
and  purpose.  In  England,  every- 
thing designed  for  the  use  of  the 
military  is  sure  to  be,  first,  un- 
wholesome; secondly,  most  incon- 
venient ;  and  thirdly,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  most  costly  to  the  national 
exchequer. 

The  building  has  a  semicircular 
frontage  of  about  900  feet.  Its 
convex  side  feces  the  sea  and  river, 
and  commands  a  glorious  view  of 
the  river  with  its  ever-changing 
shipping ;  Morcambe  Bay,  with  ite 
wide  expanse  of  land  and  quicksand ; 
and  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  beyond. 

This  quondam  hotel  affords  accom- 
modation for  sixty  officers,  for  whom 
an  excellent  mess  is  always  pro- 
vided in  what  formerly  constituted 
the  hotel  coffee-room.  Apropos  of 
this  transition  from  its  origmal  desti- 
nation, an  amusing  incident  is  re- 
lated—an instance  of  our  modem 
Rip-van-Winkle-ism.  A  swarthy 
stranger,  'bearded  like  a  pard,' 
walked  into  the  mess-room,  rang 
the  bell,  took  up  a  newspaper,  and 
threw  himself  mto  an  easy-chair 
with  all  the  nonchalance  of  'the 
world's  tired  denizen.'  Supposing 
him  to  be  an  officer's  guest,  or  an 
Indian  military  hero,  the  mess- 
waiters  promptiy  complied  with  his 
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oidera,  and  be  was  soon  seated  at  a 
smoking  bee&teak,  with  oysters  and 
all  the  other  concomitants  usually 
required  by  an  Englishman  fresh 
firom  foreign  climes.  Anon,  how- 
ever, the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment began  to  drop  in  from  the 
musketry  practice-ground,  where 
they  had  heen  actively  engaged  in 
ball-practice;  and  the  stranger's 
ears  were  regaled  with  wondrous 
stories  of  unnxunbered  rounds  of 
ball  ammunition  exx)ended,  'and 
how  one  wing  had  beaten  the  other 
boUow  in  their  volley-firing,'  al- 
though it  was  admitted  that  tiie 
other  had  made  more  'hits'  in 
'  ^irmishing/  while  both  sides 
agreed  that  the '  file-firing  had  been 
marvellously  accurate,'  et  hoc  genus 
omne.  The  man's  appetite  began  to 
fidl  him  during  this  terrible  recapitu- 
lation. Dropping  his  knife  and  fork, 
be  slowly  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked 
himself  if  it  was  not  all  a  dream, 
or  had  England  been  really  invaded 
by  the  Yankees — as  so  often  promised 
—during  his  absence,  and  a  devas- 
tating war  been  raging  on  its  soil ! 
Explanations  of  course  ensued,  and 
this  pilgrim  who  had  returned  from 
some  *  sleepy  hollow '  in  '  the  under 
world,'  bowed  himself  out  of  his 
ci-devant  hostelry  with  the  best 
*  grace '  he  could  muster,  after  hav- 
ing partaken  of  a  hearty  meal  at  the 
expense  of  her  Majesty's  School  of 
Musketry. 

Leaving  the  mess-room,  a  long 
corridor  brings  us  to  a  large  hand- 
some room,  7  2  by  3  3  feet,  with  a  lofty 
modem  Italian  ceiling,  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns.  This  was  the 
ball-room  in '  the  light  of  otber  days.' 
The  scene  is  changed  now,  and  it 
serves  as  the  lecture-room  of  the 
School  of  Musketry,  better  known 
to  those  who  have  gone  through  a 
course  of  musketry  training  by  the 
nickname  of  the  Agony,  or  Rack- 
room — a  title  earned  from  the  fact  of 
Its  being  the  scene  of  all  the  crucial 
examinations  through  which  a  mus- 
ketry candidate  must  pass  before 
receiving  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion as  an  instructor  in  the  science 
of  rifle  shooting.  Here  is  the 
ominous  black  board,  before  which 
so  many  unfortunates  have  stood 
in  confounded  dismay  at  the  dis- 


covery of  their  incompetence  to 
'  lecture' — their  faces  each  '  a  tablet 
of  unutterable  thoughts.' 

Here  are  strange  and  curious 
models  with  which  the  neophyte  is 
supposed  to  illustrate  his  subject. 
Here  are  glass  cases  containing 
every  possible  form,  material,  and 
principle  of  projectile  which  the 
human  mind  has  devised  or  in- 
vented, from  the  days  of  Robins  to 
Whitworth.  Here  a  Blakely  can- 
non-shot, brought  from  Port  Sumter, 
into  the  solid  rivetment  of  which  it 
is  said  to  have  penetrated  three  feet, 
and  not  looking  much  the  worse  for 
the  hard  butting — like  the  negro's 
skull  after  experimenting  in  like 
manner  on  a  stone  cheese  by  mis- 
take. 

The  walls  are  fitted  with  racks,  in 
which  are  arranged  specimens  of  the 
fire-arms  of  all  nations,  and  of  all 
times,  almost  from  the  first '  Satanic ' 
specimen,  described  by  tbe  poet 
Milton — '  hollow  engines,  long  and 
round,'  used  in  the  war  of  heaven, 
at  all  events  fii^m  the  first  rudo 
'  hande  gunne '  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  tiie  all  but  perfect  '  Westley 
Richards '  breech-loader  of  \he  pro* 
sent  day. 

The  walls  are  farther  decorated 
with  quaint  and  curious  cartoons  of 
the  valiant  musketeers  and  stalwart 
arquebuseers  of  the  Old  Mortality. 

Amongst  other  luxuries  of  the 
establishment — if  we  can  include  the 
agony  room  in  this  category— there 
is  one  unheard  of  heretofore  in  the 
annals  of  barrack  life;  there  are 
here  two  large  salt-water  swimming 
baths,  for  the  special  use  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers.  Fleetwood 
must  therefore  be  considered  a 
sanatorium  of  the  army,  where  the 
men  at  least  are  tempted  to  acquire 
cleanliness,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
substitute  for  godliness,  and  un- 
questionably very  much  needed  in 
the  army  as  a  promoter  of  health,  of 
which  personal  cleanliness  is  the 
first  rule.  A  clean  shave  and 
cropped  hair  are  all  that  we  insist 
on,  and  consequently  a  march  or  a 
drill  of  the  soldiers  does  not  im- 
pregnate the  air  with  the  'spice  of 
Araby,'  or  the  refreshing  emana- 
tions of  Piesse  and  Lubin,  of  Bond 
Street. 

a  2 
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Apropos  of  theso  baths  of  Fleet- 
wood, perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  in  imitation  of  the  French,  as 
in  almost  all  our  military  improve- 
ments, swinmiing  will  be  taught  to 
the  men  as  a  part  of  their  drill  and 
military  training.  The  French 
teach  all  the  necessary  movements 
before  the  men  go  into  the  water ; 
and  in  the  water  they  are  practised 
in  performing  all  the  feats  required 
in  actual  warfare,  carrying  tlieir 
arms  and  accoutrements  in  a  variety 
of  ways  according  to  the  supposed 
circumstances  of  a  campaign.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  aquatic  training  in  the 
French  army.  If  all  the  men  be 
not  thus  trained,  for  the  benefit  at 
least  of  their  health,  at  least  wo 
might  have  a  certain  number  of 
men  in  every  battalion  thus  rendered 
amphibious  for  the  well  -  known 
contingencies  of  a  campaign.  In- 
stances have  occurred  where  swim- 
ming soldiers  have  crossed  a  river 
to  surprise  a  hostile  position,  and 
fiEicilitate  a  disembarkation. 

In  order  still  further  to  propitiate 
the  goddess  Hygiene,  an  Artesian 
well  is  being  simk  in  the  adjoining 
barrack  square,  with  the  view  of 
procuring  an  abundant  supply  of 
that  most  necessary  element— pure 
water— the  water  at  present  obtain- 
able having  a  slightly  brackish 
savour,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  sea.  The  contiactor  has  en- 
gaged to  sink  a  shaft  600  feet  deep, 
and  deeper  still — in  fact,  even  to 
China,  as  the  Yankees  say,  should 
the  skulking  element  elude  him  at 
that  profundity.  The  boring  has 
already  advanced  to  a  depth  over 
500  feet,  without  any  signs,  however, 
of  either  rock  or  its  usual  concomi- 
tant, water ;  so  that  this  Fleetwood 
well  may  yet  rival  in  depth  the  far- 
famed  Artesian  well  at  Passy,  and 
make  a  respectable  '  figure '  in  the 
earth's  radius. 

Such  are  the  salient  points  in  the 
material  arrangement  of  this  esta- 
blishment. 

The  special  object  of  the  School 
of  Musketry  is  to  train  officers  and 
non-conmaissioned  officers  for  the 
post  of  musketry  instructors  in  their 
several  corps  and  battaUons.  For 
this  purpose,  therefore,  are  officers 


and  detachments  from  different 
regiments  sent,  from  time  to  time, 
to  be  exercised  throughout  a  syste- 
matic course  of  rifle  instruction, 
theoretical  and  practical. 

On  a  future  occasion  wo  hope  to 
be  able  to  impart  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  what  is  done  in  this 
respect,  together  with  some  details 
re^irding  the  soldiers'  barracks 
recently  erected,  and  the  superb 
ranges  for  shooting.  In  the  mean- 
time we  cannot  do  better  than  give, 
in  conclusion,  the  substance  of  a 
General  Order,  recently  issued  by 
the  Horse  Guards,  for  the  informa- 
tion and  guidance  of  appUcants  for 
admission  to  a  course  of  instruction 
at  either  School  of  Musketry— Hythe 
or  Fleetwood. 

Classes  for  musketry  instruction 
are  formed  at  the  Schools  of  Mus- 
ketry, at  the  under -mentioned 
dates: — 

ist  Term — 3rd  January.— *^rpfciai 
Class  for  40  adjutants  and 
100  sergeants,  one-half  of 
whom  will  be  drawn  from 
Militia  and  Volunteers. 
2nd  Term — 9th  February.— Uvu- 
lar course  for  60  officers 
and  280  men,  including  5 
officers  and  40  sergeants  of 
MiHtia  and  Volunteers. 
3rd  Term — 14th  April.— Eegular 
course  as  above,  5  places 
being  reserved  for  officers 
of  Mihtia  and  Volunteers. 
4th  Term  — 17th   June.  —  Short 
course  for  a  class  of  100 
Volunteers. 
5  th  Term — 21st  July. — Same  as 

third. 
6th  Term  —  20th  September.  — 

Some  as  fourth. 
The  adjutant  of  a  Volunteer  corps, 
or  an  administrative  regiment,  when 
duly  quahfied  by  the  possession  of  a 
certificate  from  a  school  of  musketry, 
is  to  be  considered  the  regular  in- 
structor of  musketry  of  the  corps  or 
administrative  regiment,  but  it  is 
competent  for  a  commanding  officer 
to  employ  as  additional  instructors 
any  officers  or  non-conunissioned 
officers  of  the  corps  or  regiment 
who  may  be  properly  qualified  for 
the  duty. 
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NOT  FOR  YOU. 

YOU  tell  me  I  must  hear  you  speak : 
What  you  would  say  1  know ; 
It  brought  the  rose  to  this  pale  cheek. 
From  his  lips  long  ago ! 

'  I  love  yon  !*  you  would  tell  me  this  : 

Must  then  our  converse  end  ? 
You  have  interpreted  amiss 

The  feelings  of  a  friend. 

Love  once  on  these  poor  lips  of  mine 

Has  set  his  sacred  seal, — 
A  pledge  that  I  will  ne'er  resign, 

Though  vainly  pledged,  I  feel  I 

Against  my  father's  wish  I  loved. 

Against  my  mother's  will ; 
False,  as  they  prophesied,  he  proved. 

And  yet — I  love  him  still ! 

And  so  I  was  alone — alone ! 

For  years  I  had  not  heard 
One  accent  fond,  one  gentle  tone. 

One  cheering  kindly  word.  . 

You  came!  your  noble  nature  brought, 

An  all  unhoped-for  balm 
Of  sympathy,  and  pitying  thought. 

And  councils  wise  and  calm. 

But,  ah !  too  well  I  saw,  at  length — 

I  felt — ^'twould  end  in  this, 
And  yet  my  poor  heart  lacked  the  strength 

To  turn  from  that  brief  bliss. 

I  smiled — the  smile  was  not  for  you ; 

I  sighed— not  yours  the  sigh ; 
One  love  for  me,  my  whole  life  througli, 

Sufficeth  till  I  die. 

Yet  o'er  the  bitter — bitter  past. 

You  flung  a  garland  sweet ; 
I  prized  it  though  it  might  not  last,— 

Forgive  the  poor  deceit 

Forgive  me  for  the  selfish  fears. 

That  kept  me  mute  so  long ; 
Let  me  wash  out  with  these  liot  tears, 

The  memory  of  the  wrong. 

But  all  your  hope  to  win  my  love. 

For  ever,  friend,  resign ; 
Onward  for  aye  apart  we  move, 

You  your  way,  and  I  mine ! 
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MISS  MOETON'S  MINCE  PIES. 


I. 

AT  fiye  minutes  to  eight  pre- 
cisely, on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember the  2ist,  184-,  a  dark-haired 
damsel  entered  a  room  whose  furni- 
ture indicated  rather  a  lawyer's  or 
an  architect's  office  than  the  boudoir 
of  a  wealthy  young  woman  who  had 
just  completed  her  twenty-fourth 
year.  The  room,  too,  was  small, 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
mansion.  It  was  one  of  those  snug 
nooks  into  which  the  owners  of  great 
houses  love  to  escape,  as  a  refuge 
from  the  solitary  vastoess  of  their 
state  apartments. 

She  looked  round  the  room,  and 
gave  half  a  sigh — not  a  sigh  of  sor- 
row, but  of  patient  weariness.  Every- 
thing was  singularly  utihtarian  to 
belong  to  an  elegant  unmarried 
woman.  There  were  book-cases 
containing  gazetteers,  dictionaries, 
and  acts  of  parhament,  but  not 
a  single  smart-boimd  entertaining 
work ;  not  one  novel,  poem,  or  book 
of  prints. 

The  only  ornaments  which  tem- 
pered the  business-like  severity  of 
the  place  were,  in  the  middle  of  the 
large  table,  an  old  china  jar  with  a 
bouquet  of  laurustinas  ana  monthly 
roses,  and  at  the  window  which 
&ced  the  south,  a  small  antique 
carved  oak  bench,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  a  cage  containing  a  pair  of 
siskins,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
large  camelha,  one  covered  with  pure 
white,  the  other  with  bright  crimson 
blossoms.  As  daylight  brightened 
the  httle  tenants  of  the  cage  woke 
up.  The  male  bird  began  his  soft 
and  ready  song,  always  cheerful 
and  never  noisy.  The  hen  peeped 
through  the  wires  of  her  c«ge,  calling 
to  her  mistress  to  notice  her  as  plain- 
ly as  the  voice  of  bird  could  speak. 

'  Ah,  yes !  I  know  what  you 
want,*  said  the  lady,  rising,  and 
taking  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the 
elder-tree  from  a  little  box  that  stood 
on  the  bench.  '  I  wish  every  bod/s 
wants  were  as  easily  supphed.' 

An  old  servant,  not  in  hvery,  with 
white,  not  powdered,  hair,  dowly 
opened  the  door.    '  Good  morning, 


Miss  Morton,'  he  'said,  with  a  bow. 
'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Saunders 
is  here.' 

Be  it  recorded  that  our  heroine 
expected  her  personal  attendants  to 
wish  her  good  morning  every  day, 
which  salutation  she  punctually  re- 
turned. 

'  Good  morning,  Bobert,'  replied 
the  lady,  cordially. 

'Come  in,  dear  sir,'  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  person  out- 
side. '  Good  morning  to  you,  and 
a  good  stock  of  courage.  The 
shortest  day  will  be  hardly  long 
enough  for  what  we  have  to  do.' 

'  A  good  morning  to  you,  madam, 
and  best  wishes  also.  The  wed- 
ding, I  presume,  still  remains  fixed 
for  the  twenty-fourth  ?' 

'  Of  course,  dear  sir.  It  has  been 
so  arranged,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  changing  it.  It  seems  sudden, 
though,  as  the  day  draws  nigh.  On 
Christmas  Eve— I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it— I  take  unto  myself  a  lord 
and  master.' 

'  A  good  lord,  madam,  who  makes 
you  I^y  Farlington,  with  a  count- 
ess's coronet  in  certain  prospect. 
Not  a  master,  madam — which  you 
do  not  want — ^but  a  husband  and  a 
friend — of  which  you  do  really  stand 
in  need.* 

'  It  is  true,  dear  sir,'  replied  the 
lady,  gravely ;  '  although  I  have 
found  true  and  good  Mends  in 
yourself  and  that  worthy  woman 
Curtis.' 

'We  are  only  fiuthful  servants, 
madam ;  we  are  confidential  attend- 
ants. Miss  Morton ;  we  simply  form 
part  of  your  suite.  We  are  too  old, 
as  well  as  too  far  l)elow  you  in  birth 
and  wealth  to  aspire  to  more.  You 
will  soon  enjoy  equal  companion- 
ship.* 

The  lady  was  about  to  make  some 
reply,  when  the  clock  in  the  central 
J  turret  struck  eight,  with  slow  and 
dehberate  strokes,  as  if  exemplifying 
its  own  motto — '  festina  lente.* 
At  the  third  stroke  the  door  again 
opened  to  admit  an  upright  elderly 
lady  dressed  in  russet  1^,  with  a 
pale  and  wrinkled  countenance  ani- 
mated by  clear  grey  eyes.    A  pro- 
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faskm  of  flaxen  haSx,  which  set  up 
a  stoat  lesistaiice  to  tummg  grey, 
was  saimoimted  by  a  cap  preten- 
tkms  through  the  quality  of  ito  lace, 
and  picturesque  and  dreray  by  its 
ample  lappets.  She  had  once  been 
very  handaome ;  and  the  comforting 
persuaskm  that  sl^  was  handsome 
still — ^for  her  time  of  life-Hshed  a 
placid  c(»nplaoency  oyer  her  coun- 
tenance. This  matronly  person  was 
Sallowed  by  old  Bobert  bearing  a 
well-filled  tray,  whose  contents  he 
arranged  on  tiie  small  table  and 
tiie  dumb  waiter,  and  then  retired. 

'  Good  morning,  Curtis,'  said  the 
younger  lady  to  her  dame  de  com- 
pagnie,  affectionately  kissing  her  on 
eimer  cheek,  as  if  she  had  been 
her  aunt  or  her  mother.  'Quite 
well?  Punctual  as  usual  with  break- 
fiist  on  business  days.  Do  you  join 
us,  dear  sir?' 

'  I  thank  you  much,  madam ;  but 
I  haye  already  breakfiuited.' 

'  With  your  habitual  economy  of 
time,  dear  sir.' 

Of  the  three  persons  here  closeted 
together,  the  youngest,  Angelica 
Earldgh  Morton,  was  one  of  those 
heiresses  in  whose  personaliiy  seve- 
lal  fortunes  naturally  conyerge,  ez- 
•etiy  as  mountain  streams,  which 
find  no  other  outlet,  contribute  to 
fonn  a  lake.  She  was  anonly  cluld ; 
her  parents,  Walter  and  Angelica 
iVurleigh,  had  followed  each  other 
rapidly  to  the  giaye  when  she 
was  but  ten  years  old.  From  them 
she  inherited  the  Madderley  Park 
estate,  together  with  all  the  rest  of 
their  substance.  A  great  uncle  and 
two  maiden  aunts  on  her  mother's 
side  bequeathed,  the  former,  landed 
property  in  Scotland,  the  latter  wide 
estates  in  Wales,  requesting  her  to 
add  to  her  paternal  patronymic  their 
family  name  of  Morton.  These  pos- 
sessions, well  nursed  during  a  long 
minority,  produced  a  reyenue  befit- 
ting a  peerage,  and  attracted  many 
an  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  their 
owner.  Poor  Angelica  would  haye 
been  puzzled  to  choose,  if  only  firom 
tiie  number  of  suitors  to  choose 
from.  But  she  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  misfortunes  and  miseries  of 
heuesses  who  had  married  scamps, 
that  at  one  time,  in  despair,  she  had 
serkrafl  thoughts  of  escaping  that 


danger  by  taking  sorrowful  refuge 
in  maidenhood  for  life.  She  had  no 
near  relations  to  whose  adyioe  she 
could  listen ;  distant  cousins  might 
only  confirm  her  resolution,  as  ulti- 
mately tending  to  their  own  adyan- 
tage.  Mr.  Saunders,  howeyer,  suc- 
ceeded in  conyincing  her  that  the 
heir  to  an  earldom,  six  years  older 
than  herself,  an  actiye  member  of 
parliament,  and  holding  an  imder- 
eecretaryslup  in  the  mmistry,  with 
a  handsome  person  and  gentlemanly 
tastes,  really  presented  a  suitable 
match  and  reasonable  prospecto  of 
happiness.  After  three  months'  he- 
sitation Lord  Farlington's  offer  had 
been  formally  accepted. 

The  confidentiid  adyiser,  whose 
counsel  had  turned  the  scale  be- 
tween matrimony  and  old-maiden- 
hood, had  managed  the  Madderley 
Park  estate  before  Angelica  was 
bom.  Witii  her  earliest  recollec- 
tions were  associated  his  periodical 
audiences  in  her  fother's  study;  he 
was  tall  and  ruddy  then;  astaUand 
ruddy,  though  slightly  stooping, 
now.  Upwards  of  sixty,  he  was  yet 
hale  and  yigorous,  owing,  he  said,  to 
his  carrying  out  the  maxim, '  Early 
to  bed,  and  early  to  rise;'  wim 
other  foyourable  circumstances, 
doubtless,  combined.  He  had  re- 
ceiyed  Angelica  from  her  parents 
almost  as  a  sacred  charge,  and  he 
regarded  the  fortheiance  of  her  in- 
teresto  as  nearly  a  parental  duty. 
His  intercourse  with  her  was  marked 
by  great  respect.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  her  becoming  the  repre- 
sentatiye  of  so  much  wealth,  he 
mostly  addressed  the  girl  as  'Ma- 
dauL'  Nor  was  his  outward  respect 
a  piece  of  acting.  He  found  in  her 
a  rectitude  of  mind,  a  decision  of 
character,  and  a  loye  of  justice  which 
it  delighted  him  to  recognize  in  the 
daughter  of  the  house  he  had  seryed 
so  long.  On  her  part  there  could 
only  be  reverence  and  attachment 
for  so  old  and  so  ftithful  a  friend. 
She  yery  rarely  addressed  him  by 
name,  but  conferred  upon  him  the 
official  title  of  '  Dear  sir,'  occasion- 
ally expanded  into '  My  dear  sir.' 

The  lady  whom  Angelica  ad- 
dressed as  'Ourtis,'  had  been  her 
goyemess  at  tiietime  of  her  parents' 
death;   and,  with   her  guardians' 
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consent,  when  the  call  for  tuition 
ceased,  had  continued  with  her 
ever  since  as  chaperon,  companion, 
and  friend.  During  an  illness, 
through  which  she  had  nursed  the 
child,  'Miss'  Curtis  had  been  ab- 
breviated into  Curtis,  simply  to  pave 
weak  breath.  The  abbreviation 
survived  the  weakness,  but  only  in 
private  intercourse.  Before  visitors 
and  theVorld  in  general,  Miss  Curtis 
always  received  the  spinsterly  title 
to  which  she  had  a  right  as  a  power 
in  the  establishment.  Besides  her 
young  charge,  Angelica,  Miss  Curtis 
had  no  friends  or  relations  she  much 
cared  for,  or  who  she  behoved  cared 
much  for  her.  A  long  residence  in 
an  aristocratic  mansion  gradually 
estranges  its  inmates  from  their  old 
acquaintances  without.  She  had 
once  had  a  lover,  a  promising  young 
clergyman,  and  had  even  eng{^ed  to 
marry  him;  but  the  doctors  sent 
him  to  Italy,  for  a  chest  complaint, 
and  he  died  on  his  way  thitner  at 
Thun,  in  Switzerland.  Years  after- 
wards, while  on  a  tour  in  that  coun- 
try with  her  pupil,  they  went  un- 
accountably out  of  their  way,  and 
visited  Thun,  although  not  in  their 
itinerary.  While  Angelica  was  ad- 
miring the  famous  view  from  the 
cemetery,  gazing  at  the  white  Blumlis 
Alp  and  the  dark-green  Niesen,  poor 
Miss  Curtis,  regardless  of  their 
glories,  was  shedding  bitter  tears 
over  a  modest  grave. 

'  As  you  do  not  partake  of  our 
meal,*  iliss  Morton  said,  '  perhaps, 
dear  sir,  while  Curtis  ^nd  I  are  de- 
spatching our  tea  and  toast,  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  run  your  eye 
through  that  pile  of  letters,  and  give 
me  your  opinion  about  them.  Only 
twenty-seven  begging  letters  in  the 
course  of  one  week !  Applications — 
appeals  to  my  generosity,  they  call 
them;  sometimes  even,  debts  due 
by  the  rich  to  the  poor,  loans  to  the 
Lord,  and  so  forth.  But  in  all  cases, 
I  am  expected  to  give;  which  I 
would  do  willingly,  as  far  as  ray 
means  go,  supposing  the  object  to 
Ix)  worthy.  You,  dear  sir,  have 
taught  me  to  say  "No,"  when  the 
object  appears  to  be  unworthy ;  and 
a  very  useful  little  word  it  is.  We 
fill  a  hard  position,  do  we  heiresses. 
We  wish  to  do  good ;  and  we  dare 


not  stir  a  step,  for  fear  of  committing 
blunders.  We  are  afraid  to  marry, 
afraid  to  give,  afraid  to  make  new 
or  intimate  acquaintances.  We  are 
a  booty  to  be  scrambled  for.  Eveiy 
man's  hand  is  raised  against  us; 
and  what  stranger  we  can  trust,  wo 
know  not  You  must  recogm'so  the 
handwriting  of  several  of  them  ?' 

'  Perfectly,  madam.  This ;  and 
this,  for  instance.' 

'  I  have  double-crossed  those  which 
require  no  further  notice.  Please  to 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  them 
which  are  crossed  only  once.  On 
the  others,  I  have  marked  the  sums 
I  think  we  might  give.' 

'  Amongst  these  applications  for 
assistance,  the  old  steward  observed, 
*  I  expected  to  have  seen,  and  wish 
I  had  seen,  one  from  your  neigh- 
bours, the  Trimnell  family.  Their 
seven  acres  of  land  have  always  been 
mortgaged,  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber anything.  The  father's  long 
illness  and  death,  the  son's  accident 
with  his  broken  collarbone,  the 
failure  of  their  potato  crop  by  this 
new  and  mysterious  disease,  and 
other  misfortunes,  which  never  oome 
single,  must  have  reduced  them 
greatly.  They  have  lately  involved 
their  little  property  still  more  deeply, 
and  have  fallen,  I  suspect,  into  very- 
bad  hands.  Henry  Trimnell,  you 
remember,  madam,  voted  against 
you  at  the  last  election.  It  was  not 
his  will.  He  was  forced  to  it  by  the 
party  who  will  come  down  upon  him 
with  a  crash  before  very  long.' 

*  Poor  fellow !  We  must  tiy  and 
help  him.' 

*  The  only  way  to  help  him.  Miss 
Farleigh  Morton,  is  to  get  possession 
of  his  land,  and  let  him  remain  on  it 
as  your  tenant  Besides,  ever  since 
I  have  known  Madderley,  it  has 
been  as  constant  a  tradition  with  the 
family  that  the  Trimneli's  Seven 
Acres  ought  to  belong  to  the  Hall 
Estate,  as  it  is  with  Kussia  to  take 
Constantinople.  You  own  the  whole 
parish,  except  his  httle  pateh.  He 
and  you  are  the  sole  parishioners 
who  have  rights  on  the  common; 
that  is,  the  common  belongs  to  two 
persons  only.  Wlien  you  have  ob- 
tained his  seven  acres  and  his  com- 
mon rights,  you  will  carry  your  belt 
of  trees  outside  lum,  and  will  hare 
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•be  whole  piurish  within  a  ring-fenoe. 
If  I  see  clearly,  the  thing  may  be 
done  before  a  month  is  over.' 

'  The  annexation  of  the  Tnmnell's 
SeTen  Acres,  dear  sir,  is  one  of  the 
few  points  about  which  we  differ. 
I  don't  want  their  land.  It  is  not 
oontigaoos  to  mine,  but  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  highway  road.  I 
am  in  a  ring-fence  already.  /  like 
the  common  as  it  is.  You  want  to 
enclose  and  encircle  it  with  a  strip  of 
stifling  plantation,  although  we  are 
overdone  with  trees.  When  I  am 
tired  of  the  park,  and  want  air,  I  go 
np  to  the  conmion,  and  can  breathe 
freely.  As  to  the  fieunily  traditional 
policy,  it  is  a  mere  lawyer's  or  Jand- 
agenfs  notion.  It  is  unjust  and 
grasping,  and  I  do  not  adopt  it' 

'  You  are  your  own  mistress. 
Miss  Farleigh  Morton,'  the  steward 
replied  with  slight  yexation.  '  I 
only  do  my  du^  as  your  man  of 
busineBS,  when  I  watch  every  cir- 
cumstance likely  to  improve  the 
estate.  But  you  may  quiet  any 
ncruplee  by  being  assured  that 
Henry  Trimnell  must  either  come  to 
you  at  last,  or  go  to  far  worse  grief.' 

'  I  hope  not,  most  sincerely.' 

*  Your  hope,  madam,  will  be  dis- 
appointed. His  &te  is  as  certain  as 
that  of  the  lamb  in  the  grasp  of  the 
wolf  He  is  turning  over  in  his 
mind  all  sorts  of  desperate  measures. 
He  talks  of  going  to  Australia,  with 
his  younger  brother  and  the  wreck 
of  bis  property:  he  won't  go  to 
Austraha,  because  he  won't  leave 
his  mother  to  die  here  alone.  The 
Evil  One  has  tempted  him  to  marry 
the  Widow  Smithson,  who  has  been 
making  up  to  him  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  whose  property  would 
set  him  all  rip^ht  again.  He  won't 
marry  the  Widow  Smithson;  be- 
cause he  is  too  fond  of  Susan  Blake, 
Susan  Blake  being  equally  fond  of 
him.  No  doubt,  he  has  seriously 
thought  of  enlisting,  likewise  of 
hanging  and  drowning ;  but  he  has 
good  sense  enough  to  see  that  neither 
soldiering  nor  self-destruotion  will 
greatly  better  his  plight.  Like 
other  people  at  their  wits'  end,  ho 
looks  earnestly  for  a  loop-hole  of 
escape,  finds  none,  and  stops  where 
be  is.' 

Miss   Morton   merely   observed, 


'  We  shall  see.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
him  indeed.  To  change  the  subject, 
were  you  able,  dear  sir,  to  complete 
the  little  af&ur  I  mentioned  ?' 

'  Certainly,  madam.  Here  are  the 
papers  at  your  disposal.' 

'  Capital !  Curtis,  this  concerns 
you.  My  change  of  position  com- 
pels me  to  look  to  my  expenses.  You 
remain  with  us,  you  know,  exactly 
on  the  old  footing,  but  your  sti'pend 
is  to  be  reduced  one  half.' 

'Indeed!*  exclaimed  the  lady  com- 
panion, in  utter  astonishment  '  Cer- 
tainly, if  need  were,  after  so  many 
happy  years,  I  would  willingly  re- 
main with  you  without  any  remune- 
ration whatever.  My  little  patri- 
mony and  my  savings  have  made  me 
what  people  call  ** independent" — as 
if  any  one  in  this  world  were  inde- 
peodent  of  others!  But  may  I 
inquire.  Miss  Morton,  whether  you 
intend  carrying  out  the  same  reduc- 
tion throughout  your  estabhshment? 
I  fear  they  will  not  take  it  so  quietiy 
as  I  do.' 

'  I  can't  afford  it,  dear  Curtis. 
Listen  a  moment!  We  are  too 
busy  to-day  to  waste  our  time  in 
mystification.  You  have  borne  my 
caprices  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
and  you  have  never  had  more  than 
the  looi,  a-year  which  was  your 
salary  as  governess.  But  I  cannot 
tell  how  you  will  agree  with  my 
husband;  so  I  wish  you  to  be  at 
least  "  independent "  of  him  and  me. 
You  are  down  for  a  trifle  in  my  will, 
but  I  mean  to  keep  you  out  of  that 
as  long  as  I  can,  even  if  my  present 
will  were  not  likely  to  be  good  for 
nothing  a  few  days  hence.  From 
the  firet  of  January  next,  forward, 
you  will  therefore  receive,  firom  Mr. 
Saunders,  no  more  than  fifty  ix)unds 
per  annum ;  but  here  is  an  annuity 
for  your  life  of  200?.  a-year,  the  first 
half-yeai'Iy  payment  of  which  will 
be  due  to  you  on  the  first  of  January 
next.  There !  Are  you  very  cruelly 
treated  ?  Don't  say  a  word.  Leave 
Mr.  Saunders  and  myself  to  our 
work,  and  try  and  keep  my  brides- 
maids down  stairs  in  order.  Their 
breakfjast-bell  will  soon  be  ringing. 
When  we  have  quite  done,  I  will 
join  you  in  the  b'ttle  drawing-room. 
So  now  good-bye,  my  good  old 
friend.' 
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The  reader  will  hardly  care  to 
know  the  arrangements  made,  the 
documents  [gone  through,  the  pro- 
jects discussed  by  the  queen  of  the 
domain  and  her  secretary  of  state. 
There  was  plenty  of  dust  wiped  off 
bundles  of  papers,  plenty  of  red  tape 
to  tie  and  untie,  plenty  of  signatuies 
to  affix,  plenty  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction to  be  done.  The  work  went 
on  (till  after  luncheon,  of  which  a 
modest  supply  was  brought  up  by 
Bobert,  and  hastily  shared  by  the 
parties  in  coundL  On  returning  to 
remove  what  was  left  of  the  repast, 
Bobert  announced  the  arriyal  of  a 
messenger,  a  London  jeweller  in 
person,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
Ix>rd  Farlington  with  a  handsome 
cadcet,  which  he  was  to  deliyer  to 
Miss  Farleigh  Morton's  self. 

'  What  is  his  name?' 

'  Mr.  Poynter,  ma'am,  of  the  firm 
of  Bumble  and  Poynter, Street.' 

'Curious!  Theyaremyownjewel- 
ler&  Bequest  him  to  do  me  the 
favour  to  join  the  ladies  downstairs 
at  lunchecm.  I  will  come  the  instant 
I  am  at  liberty.' 

Steady  perseyerance  will  level 
mountains.  At  last  Mr.  Saunders's 
portfolio  was  closed:  the  lady  was 
tree. 

*  Apropos  of  Lord  Farlington,'  she 
said,  rismg  from  her  chair;  'he  is 
to  arrive  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-third,  he  hopes  not  later  than 
three  o'clock,  which  will  still  be 
broad  daylight.  The  arches  of  wel- 
come, erected  over  the  road  at  the 
boundary  of  the  property  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  park,  were  very  pretty 
on  paper,  but  look  somewhat  meagre 
when  executed.  I  wish  to  have  them 
filled  out  with  a  heavier  garnishing 
of  evergreens.  Be  so  good,  dear  sir, 
as  to  see  Henry  Trinmell  and  his 
brother,  and  request  them  to  carry 
out  that  intention.  He  has  good 
taste  in  garden  decoration,  and  will 
do  it  well.  He  will  find  plenty  of 
materials  in  the  pheasant  coverts, 
and  ihe  may  send  in  his  bill  imme- 
diately. Every  littie  will  be  a  help 
to  enable  him  to  meet  his  payments.' 

The  steward  shook  his  h^,  as  if 
to  intimate  that  the  matter  was  hope- 
less.   *  He  will  be  in  town,'  ho  said. 


'disposing  of  his  garden  produce, 
untjl|  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  I 
will  make  a  point  of  seeing  him.' 

'  Thank  you.  And  now,  dear  sir, 
let  us  go  and  look  at  this  new  pro(^ 
of  my  future  husband's  gallantry.' 

On  entering  the  Uttle  drawing- 
room  they  found  an  ebony  casket 
lying  in  state  in  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cular table,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bridesmaids,  marshalled  by  Miss 
Curtis,  all  anxious  for  a  peep  at  the 
hidden  treasures.  The  goldsmith, 
assisted  by  Bobert,  superintended 
the  ceremonial.  This  goldsmith^ 
singidar  to  say,  wore  no  jewellery, 
except  a  very  simple  watch-chain, 
and  that  not  of  the  latest  fashion. 
No  rings  bedecked  his  fingers,  no 
pins  or  brooches  blazed  in  his  cravat. 
He  did  not  carry  half  the  stock  of 
his  shop  upon  his  person.  With  a 
respectful  bow,  and  a  smile  of  recog- 
nition, he  proceeded  to  business. 

Producing  a  paper  from  his  pocket- 
book,'This,'  he  said,  'isthelistof 
articles  ordered  by  Lord  Farlington. 
Miss  Farleigh  Morton  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  key  and  have  the  loud- 
ness to  verify.  The  way  in  which 
the  casket  opens  is  a  very  simple 
secret— thus. 

'  Give  me  the  list,  to  read  aloud/ 
entreated  Lady  Jane  Ogilvie,  the 
youngestof  the  bridesmaids.  'Oyez, 
all  of  you.' 

'  "  Item ;  A  diamond  necklace,  to 
match  the  earrings  and  brooch  be- 
longing to  Miss  Morton; 

' "  Item ;  Two  antique  cameo  brace- 
lets, to  match  the  cameo  necklace  be- 
longing to  Miss  Morton,  with  brooch; 

'  "  Item ;  A  complete  set  of  coral 
ornaments,  Greek  pattern,  set  in 
gold; 

' "  Item ;  An  emerald  and  diamond 
guard-ring,  with  brooch  and  ear- 
rings of  the  same,  to  match." ' 

'Not  a  single  pearl!'  exclaimed 
Eleanor  M'Dougall,  the  eldest  brides- 
maid, a  block  -  haired,  blue -eyed 
daughter  of  the  North. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,'  Mr. 
Poynter  pohtely  interposed.  'On 
turning  over  the  list  you  will  find 
other  items  mentioned  on  the  back.' 

'Ah,  yesl 

"'Item;  Seven  strings  of  fine 
p^Is,  to  be  arranged  according  to 
Miss  Morton's  wishes ; 
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'''Item;  A  green  yelyet  poise  em- 
broideied  with  gold." ' 

'  The  pnifie  mentioned/  said  Mr. 
Poynt^,  '  ia  contained  in  this  seoret 
drawer ;  but  the  list  says  nothing  of 
its  ocmtents.  On  the  front,  you  ob- 
serve, kdies,  is  embroidered  £500; 
Lady  Farlington's  pocket-money. 
There  are  ten  rouleaux  of  fifty  sove- 
reigns each.  The  purse  opens  with 
a  key  and  closes  witn  a  spring.  Miss 
Morton  will  have  the  complaisance  to 
take  the  key  and  count  the  rouleattx. 
I  must  now  point  out  a  contrivance 
of  Lord  Earlington's  own  suggestion. 
You  observe  mis  little  gold  button ; 
above  it  is  a  circular  aperture  in  the 
velvet,  showing  a  small  enamelled 
plate  marked  with  the  figures  £500. 
Lady  Farlington  is  suppoiaed  to  take 
one  or  more  rouleaux  at  a  time.  By 
turning  the  button  the  figures  are 
changed  to  £450,  £300,  and  so  on, 
showing  the  actual  contents  of  the 
purse.  But  when  tho  last  rouleaux 
IS  taken,  and  the  cypher  £0  is  dis- 
played, a  mechanical  contrivance 
prevents  the  purse  from  closing. 
Its  open  mouth  gives  Lord  Earling- 
ton  a  hint  that  the  time  is  come  to 
fill  it  again.' 

'  Delightfal !'  sighed  Edith  Man- 
ners, the  second  bridesmaid;  'but 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  tales, 
bridegrocMns  like  Lord  Farlington 
are  not  often  to  be  found.' 

'There  is  still  something  more,' 
Mr.  Poynter  added, '  not  on  the  list, 
if  Miss  Morton  will  condescend  to 
examine  the  purse.' 

'  A  letter!  No.  An  unsealed  en- 
velope, directed  "  To  our  fnend  Miss 
Curtis."  Satisfy  our  curiosity,  dear 
Curias,  and  tell  us  at  once  what  it  is.' 

'  A  fifty-pound  note  1  How  gene- 
rous and  kmd!' 

'  And  that,  I  believe,  is  all/  said 
Mr.  Poynter.  'My  commission  is 
executed,  and  your  ladyship  will 
now  permit  me  to  take  my  leave.' 

'  I  am  no  ladyship  yet,'  said  Miss 
Morton,  smiling. 

'  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  you 
were,'  the  goldsmith  rejoined. 

*  Not  quite  exactly,  Mr.  Poynter,* 
interposed  little  Lady  Jane.  '  Even 
if  there  be  no  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip,  it  is  better  when  the 
lip  is  on  the  cup  than— ^— ' 

She  checked  herself,  blushing  at 


her  own  sally.  Mr.  Poynter,  feeling 
he  was  stepping  on  tender  ground, 
made  his  escape  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Mr.  Saunders  shortly  fol- 
lowed his  example. 


m. 

The  guests  at  Madderley  Hall,  in- 
creased by  arrivals  during  the  after- 
noon, were  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  few  gentlemen  present 
had  returned  from  the  dinner-table, 
and  tea  and  coffee  were  going  their 
round. 

A  large  landed  proprietor,  at  home, 
if  he  attends  much  to  his  own  afEairs, 
has  not  even  his  evenings  to  himself^ 
but  is  obliged  to  hear  reports,  give 
audience,  and  decide  on  measures  at 
hours  which  more  hghtly-burdened 
people  devote  entirely  to  relaxation. 
Miss  Morton  was  not  exempt  from 
the  penalties  [of  her  lot  She  often 
had  to  leave  a  group  of  entertaining 
visitors  to  listen  to  what  the  doctor, 
the  curate,  or  the  village  lawyer  had 
to  say.  These  consultations  were 
always  held  in  the  uttermost  corner 
of  the  drawing-room,  to  which  Lady 
Jane  consequently  ^ve  the  name  of 
the  Cabinet  Council  Chamber.  An 
unpractised  eye  would  have  seen 
noming  in  it  A  high-backed  sofa, 
facing  the  wall,  formed,  with  a  few 
chairs,  a  small  square  nook,  which 
imagination  might  easily  convert  into 
a  sort  of  vestry,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  apiurtment  This  sacred 
comer  was  rarely  entered  except  by 
the  lady  of  the  house  and  those  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  in  confidence* 
Seated  on  the  sofo,  with  her  back  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  she  there 
heard  what  people  had  to  say,  gave 
her  reply,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Saunders  had 
emptied  his  cup,  a  look  from  Miss 
Morton  sunmioned  him  to  the  Coun- 
cil Comer.  He  there  informed  her 
that  the  arehes  of  welcome  were 
likely  to  prosper  imder  Trimnell's 
superintendence :  moreover,  that  the 
poor  young  man,  after  a  hard  struggle 
between  his  pride  and  his  poverty, 
had  made  a  clean  breast  of  all  his 
troubles,  had  confessed  his  debts  and 
difficulties,  had  told  how  he  became 
entangled  in  the  usurious  nets  of  a 
money-lending   'Party;'   how  his 
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mare  and  her  colt,  his  cow,  and  the 
implements  wherewith  ho  gained  his 
livelihood  were  threatened  with  sei- 
zure hy  the  Party ;  that  the  Par^s 
main  object  was  to  get  the  land,  in 
order  to  sell  it  again  to  Miss  Morton 
(who,  the  Party  felt  sure,  was  deter- 
mined to  have  it)  at  an  exorbitant 
price ;  that  the  sale  of  the  land,  to 
somebody,  was  now  inevitable,  and 
therefore  that  he  (Trinmell)  had 
rather  Miss  Morton  took  tJie  land, 
with  its  incumbrances,  at  once,  and 
so  thwart  the  Party's  avaricious 
schemes.  To  which  he  (the  steward) 
had  agreed,  granting  favourable  con- 
ditions, with  the  promise  of  a  long 
lease.  'In  short,  madam,  within 
three  months,'  he  concluded, '  seven 
acres  will  be  incorporated  with  the 
Maddorley  estate.  You  may  cut  up 
the  common  into  fields,  and  the  sur- 
veyor may  make  a  new  map  showing 
the  enlarged  boundary.' 

'You  have  gone  a  little  beyond 
your  credentials ;  but  never  mind,  it 
will  all  come  to  the  same  in  the  end. 
And  so  good  night,  dear  sir ;  I  thanlc 
you  much  in  the  matter  of  the 
ardies.' 

As  he  retired  the  four  bridesmaids 
made  their  way  into  the  lady's  sanc- 
tuary. 

'  You  here !'  said  Angelica,  rising. 
'  You  and  I  can  talk  just  as  well  by 
the  fire.' 

'No  indeed!'  said  Lady  Jane. 
'  We  are  come  on  business.  It  must 
be  kept  a  secret  Do  give  us  just 
one  minute.' 

'We  have  a  petition  to  present,' 
said  Edith  Manners, '  which  if  your 
Highness  will  deign  to  grant,  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray.' 

'  The  truth  is,  we  want  to  have  a 
little  fun  to-morrow,'  said  Eleanor 
M'Dougall,  ooaxingly.  'There  will 
be  no  fun  on  Christmas  Eve,  nothing 
but  form  and  good-behaviour.' 

'And  what  sort  of  fun  may  it 
please  you  to  have?  My  funny  time 
IS  almost  over.' 

'  Thaf  s  the  very  reason  for  enjoy- 
ing it  now,'  pleaded  Cordelia  Owen, 
the  third  bridesmaid.  'We  want, 
they  have  told  you,  to  have  some 
fun,  and  for  us  girls  there's  no  fun 
like  cooking.  Do  let  us,  dear  An- 
gelica! Don't  you  remember  how 
we  used  to  make  tofiy  in  the  school- 


room, and  bum  our  fingers  and 
smear  our  pinafores?  Don't  you 
remember,  when  we  met  abroad, 
how  we  made  an  Enghsh  pancake, 
and  when  you  tried  to  toss  it  and 
catch  it  in  ihe  pan  how  it  fell  flat 
upon  your  head?  Don't  you  re- 
member, another  time,  Edith's  in- 
cantation during  the  grand  experi- 
ment of  the  bacon  omelette? — 

*  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 
.   Fire  bum,  and  fry«pan  bubble  ! 
Egg  of  sable  Spanish  hen. 
Powder  of  fresh  bruised  cayrnne. 
Sweet  herbs  cuU'd  at  full  o'  moon. 
Shred  and  mix'd  with  silver  spoon ; 
Pinch  of  salt,  and— dark's  the  hour ! — 
Ounce  of  finest  wheaten  flour ; 
Butter  sweet,  and  mtnoe-raeat  fine 
Cat  frum  off  the  blacken'd  chine. 
Mingle,  mingle  as  you  can. 
Ere  transferring  to  the  pan. 
Double,  double,  toll  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum»  and  fry-pan  bubble !' 

'  Do  then,  pray  do  let  us  have  a 
little  cooking,  for  the  last  time.  How 
delightful  it  would  be,  for  instance, 
to  make  a  few  minoe-pies  to-mor- 
row!' 

'  I  will  peel  and  chop  the  apples,' 
said  Miss  M'Dougall. 

'  I  will  stone  the  plums,'  said  Lady 
Jane. 

'I  will  mince  the  beef  and  the 
suet,'  said  Edith. 

'I  will  make  the  pie-crust,'  said 
Cordelia  Owen. 

'And  I  too  will  heat  the  oven,' 
said  Lady  Jane. 

'  And  by  what  time  do  you  think 
your  pies  will  be  ready  ?  Certainly 
not  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
Your  paste  will  be  heavy  before  your 
mincemeat  is  made.  I  must  arrange 
matters  for  you  differently  to  that. 
Mincemeat,  you  don't  seem  to  know, 
ought  to  be  prepared  a  month  be- 
forehand, and  well  stirred  up  every 
day  till  used.  As  a  lesson  m  early 
rising  and  punctuality,  can  you  have 
finished  your  breakfasts  by  a  quarter 
to  nine  to-morrow  morning?* 

'We  can!  we  can!'  cried  the 
chorus  of  bridesmaids. 

'Very  well,  then,  we  shall  see. 
Miss  Curtis  and  myself  will  break- 
fast alone  at  eight.  Mr.  Saunders 
will  occupy  me  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then,  young  ladies,  I  am 
at  your  service.  We  will  try  our 
hands  at  a  little  confectionary.' 
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'  Sobert/  said  Uiss  Morton,  at  her 
momiiiK  meal,  'tell  Mts.  Davis  to 
liftve  the  oveD  in  tiio  still-room 
heated,  to  make  me  a  good  quantity 
of  piecrust,  to  place  a  large  jai  of 
miiicemeftt  on  tlie  dreescr,  with 
patty-pans  and  ever^tliing  needful 
to  moke  pies.  Ask  her  also  to  oblige 
me  with  the  loon  of  eii  white  aprons 
and  six  white  caps,  and  to  keep  the 
serrants  ont  of  the  ws;.  When  all 
is  ready  let  me  know,  and  reqnest 
my  young  friends  to  meet  me  in  the 
Btill-rotmi.' 

To  hear  was  to  obey  on  Robert's 
part  Mrs.  Davis,  the  housekeeper, 
iess  docile,   grombied  —  she   was 


jealous  of  invasioo  on  her  territory, 
and  dreaded  the  extortion  of  her  con- 
fectionary secretfl— but  she  know 
her  mietross  too  well  to  refuee, 
even  indirectly;  she  only  obeyod 
with  a  very  bod  grace.  'If  Miss 
Morton,'  she  muttered, '  thinks  that 
I  am  going  to  give  her  leeeons  in 
pastry,  she  will  find  herself  much 
mistaken.' 

Robert,  after  fulfilling  hia  mis- 
sion, announced, '  The  young  ladies, 
ma'am,  are  waiting  for  you,  but  Mrs. 
Davis  is  very  cross  to-day.' 

'  Did  you  ever  know  a  good  cook, 
Bobert,  who  was  not  very  cross  at 
times?  Pay  no  attention  to  her,  and 
she  will  soon  recover  her  good  hn- 
mour.     You  will  remain  with  us 


while  I  amuse  the  girls.  Carry  also 
the  casket  there,  if  yoa  please.  I 
wish  to  look  over  its  contenta  aeoin.' 

The  conclave  was  assembled,  the 
doors  were  closed,  and  they  merrily 
proceeded  with  their  task. 

'  In  the  first  place,  my  dears,'  said 
the  lady  of  the  house,  '  we  cannot 
enjoy  cotddng  dressed  as  we  are. 
While  I  put  on  this  snowy  apron 
and  this  neat  white  cap  yon  and 
Miss  Curtis  will  do  the  some.  There! 
Aie  we  not  as  charming  as  at  a  &noy 
ball,  and  at  considerably  leas  es- 


pouse ?  You,  Jane,  will  butter  the 
patty-pons,  to  prevent  tlie  crust 
from  sticking  to  them ;  you,  Edith, 
will  cut  out  the  paste  into  rounds  as 
&st  as  Mrs.  Davis  rolls  it  out ;  you, 
Eleanor,  will  put  tho  bottom  cnist 
into  the  pons;  and  you,  Cordelia, 
will  nndertake  the  responsibility  of 
filling  tikem  with  mincemeat.  Miss 
Curtis  and  I  will  put  on  the  top 
crust,  make  all  secure,  and  finish  off. 
Bobert  will  do  the  baking  part,  and 
put  in  and  take  out  our  batches 
itom  the  oven.' 
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The  work  commenced  and  pro- 
gressed joyously,  in  spite  of  the 
housekeeper's  sullen  looks.  'How 
kind  of  yon,  Davis,  to  help  ns  in  this 
way!'  said  Angelica,  opening  the 
ca^t  and  displaying  ite  sparkling 
contents.  '  You  shall  see  the  present 
Lord  Farlington  has  sent  me.  Look 
at  this  beautiful  diamond  necklace ! 
look  at  these  charming  earrings  and 
bracelets !' 

'  Very  pretty,  indeed,  ma'am,'  said 
the  matron,  relaxing;  'only  they 
are  of  no  earthly  use.  They^  like 
heaps  of  money  buried  in  the  earth ; 
they  give  you  no  interest;  you  can't 
help  a  friend  with  them.  K  you 
want  to  buy  a  poor  man  a  coat  or 
to  lend  him  a  sovereign,  you  can't 
take  out  one  of  the  jewels  tofdo  it 
with.  You  mustn't  touch  tnem; 
they  are  yours,  but  not  your  own. 
You  may  look  at  them  yourself,  and 
let  other  people  look  at  them ;  but 
looking  never  yet  filled  a  hungry 
stomach.' 

'True,  Davis;  but  my  lord  has 
added  something  more  serviceable 
for  present  use.  Beside  the  jewels 
is  a  purse  fall  of  sovereigns,  to 
gratify  any  little  fancy  I  may  have 
to-day.  Suppose  I  b^^  by  giving 
you  and  Booert  a  Christmas-box 
each?  There!  Put  it  in  your 
pocket  without  more  ado.' 

'  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,'  said 
the  housekeeper,  quite  softened.  '  I 
hope  your  heart  will  always  be  as 
light  as  my  crust  promises  to  be  to- 
day.' 

*  And  get  on,  all  of  you,  as  quick 
as  you  can ;  for  your  day's  work  will 
not  be  finished  when  I  have  put  my 
last  top  crust  on  my  last  mince-pie. 
Those  that  are  glazed  and  marked 
with  a  cross  we  will  eat  at  home ; 
the  rest  you  shall  distribute  in  the 
villaga  It  will  be  a  pleasant  walk. 
Robert  will  accompany  you  and 
carry  the  basket ;  I  cannot  go  my- 
self, but  must  remain  within  doors. 
Well  done,  Robert;  the  last  bateh. 
Nicely  browned,  and  not  one  burnt ; 
Mrs.  Davis  herself  could  not  have 
turned  them  out  better.' 


v. 

The  little  party  of  pedestrians,  as 
•anged,  left  the  park  by  the  gate 


nearest  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  whose 
surplus  water  set  a  mill  in  motion. 
While  looking  over  the  mill  bridge 
at  the  white  stream  of  foam  which 
rushed  from  beneath  it,  they  met 
the  miller's  little  son  and  daughter 
coming  out  with  their  maid  for  their 
afternoon  ramble.  Miss  Curtis  ad- 
dressed a  kind  word  to  them ;  but 
the  boy,  instead  of  answering  to  the 

Eoint,  directed  his  attention  to  Bo- 
ert's  basket. 

'How  nice  it  smells!'  said  the 
child,  with  a  roguish  look.  *  Better 
than  plum-pudding.  I  should  so 
like  to  know  what  it  is.' 

'Only  mince-pies.  You  know 
what  mince-pies  are?  The  young 
ladies  at  the  Hall  have  been  making 
them ;  and  we  are  now  going  to  give 
them  away  to  people  who  cannot 
make  any  themselves.' 

'  I  should  like  to  taste  one,'  pleaded 
the  boy.    '  Wouldn't  you,  Louisa?' 

'  Please,  Miss  Curtis,  I  should  in- 
deed,' lisped  Louisa,  smiling  timidly 
Ut  the  official  lady. 

'  You  don't  want  them ;  you  will 
have  some  at  home.  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  mince-pies  on  Christmas 
Day.' 

'Ah!  but  not  so  nice  as  those. 
Besides,  miss,  to-day  is  not  Christ- 
mafi  Day.' 

'Well,  I  think  I  may  giye  you 
one  very  small  one  each.  Mind, 
however,  you  are  not  to  bite  them, 
but  to  eat  them  with  a  knife  and 
fork.' 

The  children  ran  into  the  house 
triumphant,  each  holding  in  ite 
hand  a  warm  mince -pie.  Two 
minutes  afterwards  the  miller's  par- 
lour-window was  suddenly  thrown 
open ;  the  miller's  wife  put  out  her 
head,  beaming  with  smiles ;  the  boy 
waved  his  cap  in  the  air,  giving  what 
he  thought  a  tremendous  huzza, 
while  the  i  little  girl  clapped  her 
hands  as  if  she  thought  their  sound 
would  be  audibla 

Miss  Curtis  smiled  in  token  of  in- 
telligence, at  the  same  time  laying 
her  finger  on  her  lips,  to  intimate 
that  a  secret  was  to  be  kept.  The 
miller's  wife  nodded  in  a  way  which 
said,  '  You  may  do  what  you  like, 
but  ifs  quite  impossible;'  and  the 
pie  distributors  went  their  way. 

They  reached  the  first  triumphal 
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ttrch,  which  was  awaiting  Trimnell's 
finishing  tonch ;  he  and  his  assistants 
being  bnsy  at  the  second.  Close  hj, 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  was  a 
group  of  cottages,  at  each  of  which 
Siey  left  one  or  more  mince-pies. 
The  cottagers  were  mightily  puzzled 
— not  at  me  attention,  for  they  were 
accustomed  to  similar  acts  of  kind- 
ness, but  at  the  smallness  of  the 
gift  What  were  one,  two,  or  three 
little  bits  of  plums  and  pastry,  to 
satmfy  three  or  four  sharp-set  appe- 
tites? 

The  object  of  their  mission  re- 
quired despatch.  The  ladies  were 
nimble-footed  enough ;  but  poor  old 
Bobert,  besides  his  load,  was  never 
intended  to  walk  for  a  wager.  In- 
deed, he  was  an  indoor  footman 
bom.  He  had  long  arms,  to  carry  a 
tny ;  a  tolerably  clear  head,  to  re- 
member orders ;  a  long  body  to  dis- 
play ample  waistcoats ;  but  he  had 
the  shoitest  of  legs.  Consequently, 
to  keep  up  with  four  brisk  brides- 
maids, he  nad  to  recur  to  a  sort  of 
amble  which  he  had  not  practised 
since  his  boyhood.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  his  &iling  breath  when  the 
second  arch  rose  in  sight  There 
ihej  found  the  band  of  decorators 
busy  at  their  work  of  interweaying 
evergreens. 

*  How  pretty  I'  said  Miss  Curtis  to 
her  young  companions.  '  This  is  a 
great  improvement  since  yesterday. 
You  have  done  wonders,  Trimnell. 
But  you  look  pale  and  tired.' 

'  Glad  you  approve,  miss,'  he  re- 
plied, with  a  bow ;  'and  hope  Miss 
Morton  will  approve  of  it  likewise. 
Mr.  Saunders  nas  assisted  me  with 
his  advice,  and  he  promises  to  return 
in  twenty  minutes.  I  have  worked 
hard  at  it,  miss.  To  save  time,  I 
brefUdiELsted  before  daylight,  and 
have  not  yet  been  home  to  dinner.' 

'Come  with  us,  then,  and  take 
some  refreshment;  we  are  going 
straight  to  Seven  Acres.' 

The  common  was  soon  crossed, 
and  Trimnell's  residence  reached. 
The  heavy-hearted  widow  smiled,  in 
spite  of  her  sorrows,  at  the  cheerful 
looks  of  her  visitors. 

'  Miss  Morton  has  sent  you,'  Miss 
Curtis  announced,  'two  bottles  of 
good  port  wine.  And  here  is  a 
Christmas  pie  for  you,  James  Trim- 


nell, because  you  are  a  good  lad. 
Mind,  you  are  not  to  bite  it,  but  to 
cut  it  with  a  knife.  I  am  glad, 
Susan  Blake,  to  see  you  here,  giving 
the  widow  a  helping  hand.    This 

Cis  for  you  •  and  this  for  you, 
.  Trimnell.  Yours,  Henry  Trim- 
nell, is  a  little  U^ger.  Taste  it  at 
once ;  it  is  better  than  it  looks.  So 
good-bye  to  you  all ;  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  finish  the  arches.' 

'Cut  it  with  a  knife,  indeed  I' 
James  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  the 
ladies  were  out  of  sight.  '  I'm  not 
much  used  to  £Mhionable  ways ;  but 
it  looks  good,  so  I'll  just  take  a  biiB 
at  it' 

'  Aha!'  he  cried,  at  the  first 
mouthful.  '  What,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  is  this  ?  Whoever  made 
&e  pie  didn't  stone  the  plums.  If  s 
a  golden  soverei^!  Two,  three, 
four,  five  sovereigns  in  my  piel 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  1  for  Miss  Farleigh 
Morton!' 

'And  yours,  Susan?'  anxiously 
asked  TrimneU,  through  whose 
mind  a  glimpse  of  hope  was  darting. 

'  Ten  sovereigns !'  said  Susan,  in 
astonishment  *  '  and  you  know, 
Henry,  what  is  mine  is  yours.* 

'And  yours,  mother?' 

'  The  same.    Exactly  ten.' 

'  All  of  no  use,'  he  sighed.  '  Twas 
kindly  meant ;  but  'tis  not  enough.' 

'Look  and  see  what  your  own 
contains.' 

'Put  all  together,  and  ifs  use- 
less. Twice  five-and-twenty  is  not 
enough.' 

Susan  pushed  Trimnell's  pie  to- 
wards him.  He  opened  it  carefully, 
and  found  therein  a  small  circular 
silver  box.  Lifting  the  lid,  he  took 
from  it  a  folded  paper.  As  he  read 
it,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  &oe,  and 
he  staggered  as  if  under  a  blow. 

'  Look,  Susan !  Bead  it !  can  it  be 
true?  I'll  go  and  show  it  to  Mr. 
Saunders  at  once.' 

With  a  bounding  step  and  a  beat- 
ing heart,  he  hastened  .back  across 
the  common.  He  found  the  steward 
quietly  admiring  the  arch,  and  al- 
most regretting  that  so  tasty  a  struc- 
ture should  be  so  ephemeral  and  so 
useless.  At  the  sight  of  the  paper 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders inquired,  'Your  bill  for  this 
job?    Very  weU;  there  can  be  no 
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*  Oh,  no.  ai.    Not  my  bill !' 

'  What's  this  ?'  ho  soid,  holding  it 
at  arm's  len^,  and  recognizing  the 
handwriting.  'How did  yon  come 
byit?' 

'Honestly,  sir;  in  this  silver  box, 
which  Miss  Curtis  left  at  my  house 
just  now.  Bead  it  aloud,  sir,  if  you 
please,  that  I  may  be  quite  sure  it  is 
not  a  dream.' 

'  It  is  no  dretuu,'  said  the  steward, 
after  a  pause — '  make  yonr  mind 
easy  about  that.    Let  us  see :— - 

' "  Madderley  Park. 
'"Dec.  aand,  184-. 
' "  To  Mr.  John  Elijah  Saunders, 
steward    of    the    Madderley    Park 
Estate: 
'"DxAB  Sib, 

"  Be  pleased  to  pay  off  the 
"     ""  mortgages  on  Trim- 


nell's  Seven  Acres;  and  debit  my 
private  acconnt  with  the  same. 

' "  Tell  him  that  if  at  any  futoro 
time  he  wonts  money  on  his  land,  I 
hope  he  will  give  ns  the  preference 
orer  the  other  [urty, 

' "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
' "  Faithfully  j-ours, 
' "  Anobuca  Fableioh  Mokton." 

'  It  is  quite  correct,'  Mr.  Saunders 
went  on,  folding  the  paper  and  re- 
tnnitng  it  'Bather  an  expensive 
f^k,  although  she  can  well  afford 
it.  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Trim- 
noll ;  and  I  wish  you  joy  heartily, 
but  you  hod  better  not  show  that 
box  about  too  much ;  else  every 
yeoman  in  difQculties  will  be  down 
upon  us.  Come  to  me  the  day  after 
Ctuistmas,  with  all  your  papers  and 
a  fall  statement  of  your  afhirs.  And 
recollect,  Trimnell,  that  at  the  next 
election  there  will  now  be  no  "  Party  " 
in  the  way  to  prevent  your  TOting 
for  Miss  Morton's  candidate.' 
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selfish    reason   were    wanting  to  dine  well  at  lus  clab,  or  en  viSe, 

amcmg  many  which  have  horn  time  must  dine  expunsiTely ;  while  if  he 

to   time    been    adduced    to   deter  reliea  on  the  culinary  resourcea  of  his 

young  gentlemen  from  entering  pre-  landlady  in  any  ordinary  lodgings, 

matiuely  into  the  connabial  state,  I  be  will  probably  have  to  alteimate 

believe  it  would  be  embodied  in  between  pink  beebtisoka  and  car- 

the  consideration  of  Ineakfaat.    Be-  bonized  chops.    The  orisply-roasted 

garding    dinners,  I  should    say  a  joint,  and  conning  TecJuaffet  into 

man  gained  rather  than  lost   by  which  it  may  be  transformed— the 
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subtly  -  prepared  hash  —  the  sa- 
voury curry,  and  all  the  delicious 
metamorphoses  of  which  roast  beef 
and  boiled  mutton  are  capable,  will 
be  unknown  to  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  pleasant  companionship 
without  wnich  wine  and  walnuts 
are  as  things  of  nought. 

But  breakfiost  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. Experience  has  taught  me 
that,  as  mr  as  my  married  friends 
ore  concerned,  in  proportion  to  the 
potency  of  domestic  affection  there 
will  always  be  a  diminution  in  the 
strength  of  tea.  I  am  of  course 
utterly  unable  to  account  for  this 

?henomenon;  but  that  it  is  a  fact, 
call  upon  any  disinterested  bache- 
lor to  deny.  There  is  something, 
moreover,  in  the  presence  of  the 
gentler  sex  strangely  antagonistic 
to  the  consumption  of  solid  food 
at  9  A.M.  Why  a  gentleman  who, 
while  single,  considered  devilled 
kidneys  or  grilled  drumsticks  indis- 
pensable to  the  morning  repast 
should,  directly  he  turns  Benedict, 
suffer  such  a  falling  off  in  his  appe- 
tite as  to  induce  him  to  be  perfectly 
content  with  an  egg,  is  also  another 
mystery  which  I  never  could  ex- 
plain. Whether  it  is  that  the  wed- 
ding breakfast  is  such  an  elaborate 
and  costly  affair  as  to  render  re- 
trenchment in  all  subsequent  break- 
fasts positively  necessary,  or  whether 
the  simplicity  of  ladies'  appetites 
makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  own, 
are  questions  which  I  will  not  take 
upon  myself  to  answer;  but  one 
fJEust  is  patent,  viz.,  that  the  ordinary 
matutinal  meal  is  an  institution  of 
and  belonging  to  bachelorhood,  and 
properly  recognized  in  no  other 
condition  of  social  life.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Browne,  who,  as  the  French  say, 
'  ranged  himself '  ten  years  back, 
may,  as  he  reads  these  pages,  recal 
witii  a  sigh  the  freedom  of  those 
early  feasts  with  which '  Bell's  Life' 
and  smoking  grills  are  so  insepa- 
rably associatell— may  quaff  again 
in  imagination  the  tankard  of  pale 
ale  which  passed  from  hand  to  hcmd 
— may  rekindle  at  the  lamp  of  Me- 
mory that  once-loved  cutty  pipe 
from  which  so  many  rings  of  smoke 
ascended  high  into  the  morning  air. 
(Gracious  powers !  what  ivoidd  Mrs. 
B.  say  if  he  called  for  a  bottle  of 


Bass  or  attempted  to  light  a  dgur 
now  after  break&st!)     Ah!  those 

days— those  hap well,  let  us  say 

those  good-for-nothing,  idle  days  are 
^ne  and  past,  never  to  return;  and 
if  I  recur  to  them  in  the  following 
pages,  it  is  but — dear  Mrs.  Browne 
— to  show  what  a  blessed  change 
you  have  wrought  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  partner  of  your 
choice. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  something 
more,  that  I  was  bidden  to  break- 
&6t  with  Tom  Probus,  then  of  Ber- 
ners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman, 
and  close  to  the  celebrated  institu- 
tion of  that  name.  Probus  had 
chosen  this  locality  in  consequence 
of  his  being  daily  engaged  in  that 
species  of  pedestnanism  known  as 
hospital-walking,  and  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  taking  the  length  of 
each  bed  into  consideration,  does 
involve  a  tolerable  amoimt  of  exer- 
cise. He  had  just  passed  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  with  great  ddat — 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  satisfied  the 
Examiners  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  name  and  situation 
of  every  bone,  nerve,  and  muscle  in 
the  human  frsone,  concerning  which 
he  chanced  to  be  questioned,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  translated  off- 
hand tibe  very  page  of  the  Georgics 
which  he  had  mastered  with  a  crib 
the  night  before.  The  only  mistake 
he  made  (in  demonstrating  with  the 
08  humerus  upside  down)  he  turned 
to  such  excellent  account  by  be- 
coming convulsed  with  laughter  at 
Professor  M'Carver's  venerable  loke 
about  ihe  funny  bone,  that  the  blun- 
der (an  egregious  one,  as  I  am  in- 
formed) was  overlooked,  and  he  left 
the  room  in  high  iavour  with  the 
great  anatomist 

So,  elated  by  success,  he  had 
asked  his  two  most  intimate  friends 
Planter  (once  of  Corpus),  then  read- 
ing law  in  Brick  Court,  Temple, 
and  myself,  to  what  he  called  a 
'blow-out'  at  II  A.M.  the  morning 
after  his  examination.  Probus  in- 
habited the  second  floor  at  Mrs. 
Croker's  lodgings.  The  drawing- 
room  floor,  consisting  of  three  small 
rooms  en  mite,  was  occupied  by  a 
young  lady  and  her   brother,  tlie 
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laHar  being,  as  Mrs.  Croker  kindly 
infonned  ms,  engaged  in  a  mer- 
cantile 'oufie  in  the  City,  and  de- 
parted thither  every  morning  in  a 
T^fl^as  bns  at  nine  o'clock.  Afi  for 
'  the  parlonrs,  they  were  rented  by 
an  acconmiodating  literary  gentle- 
man, who  spent  the  great^  part  of 
bis  time  at  the  Mnseum,  and  thus 
-enabled  Mrs.  Croker  to  nse  them  for 
the  reception  of  her  own  personal 
acgpaintenoe  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  four. 

It  is  a  proverbial  fact  that  in 
London  you  know  nothing  of  your 
next-door  neighbour;  and  I  brieve 
such  is  the  general  apathy  and  want 
of  inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
Britiui  public  that  the  same  rule 
obtains  among  the  inmates  of  metro- 
politan lodging-houses.  Probus  had 
not  sought  to  cultivate  the  parlours. 
The  parlours  had  reposed  no  con- 
fidence in  Probus.  If  they  had 
been  separated  by  the  diameter  of 
this  terrestrial  sphere  instead  of  a 
flight  or  two  of  stairs,  they  could 
hardly  have  b^n  moreignorant  of 
each  other's  habits.  When  either 
of  these  gentlemen  was  expected  to 
be  out  late  in  the  evening  (not,  by- 
the-way,  an  unfirequent  occurrence 
with  Probxis),  good  Mrs.  Croker 
placed  his  bedroom  candlestick  on 
the  rickety  shelf  which  was  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a  hsdl-table. 
The  parlour's  candlestick  was  a 
brass  one,  with  an  extinguisher. 
That  assigned  to  Mr.  Probus  was  of 
stone  china,  without  an  extinguisher. 
Such  were  the  individualities  which 
characterized  their  mutual  recog- 
nition ;  and  if  the  parlours  had  de- 
parted to  found  a  colony  in  Jericho, 
<Dr  taken  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  Bath,  Mr.  Probus  would  not  have 
been  in  the  least  affected. 

But  the  drawing-rooms  were  dif- 
ferentiy  situated,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  floors,  but  in  regard  to 
Tom's  interest  Miss  Webster,  the 
young  lady  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  was  young  and  pretty. 
Tom  had  caught  transient  ^hmpses 
of  her  through  half-open  doors,  or 
at  the  window,  as  he  walked  up 
Bemers  Street  Once,  indeed,  they 
had  actually  met  on  the  stairs  as 
she  was  descending  with  her  brother 
on^a   Sunday  morning  to  go  to 


church:  and  Tom  had  privately 
confided  to  me  that  he  was  on  tiiat 
occasion  so  struck  with  her  beauty 
that  he  felt  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  landing  (full  eight  steps  below) 
to  make  room  for  her.  It  appears 
that  this  act  of  politeness  on  his 
part  was  acknowledged  by  such  a 
gracious  smile  and  such  a  graceful 
bow  that  they  captivated  Mr.  Probus 
on  the  spot:  and  thenceforth  he 
raved  about  her  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  only  wonder  is  how  he 
ever  managed  to  pull  through  his 
examination. 

However,  pull  through  he  did, 
and  we  met,  as  I  have  said,  the  next 
morning  at  his  lodgings  to  congra- 
tulate him.  When  Planter  and  I 
knocked  at  No.  199,  Bemers  Street, 
the  door  was  opened  by  Susan,  a 
female  domestic  of  some  personal 
attractions,  with  whom  that  gentle- 
man was  in  the  habit  of  joking  in  a 
manner  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
ill  befitted  one  who  had  entered  on 
such  a  learned  and  serious  profes- 
sion as  the  law. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  we 
had  reached  the  first  landing,  and 
Susan,  in  deprecation  of  some  slight 
familiarities  which  I  need  not  par- 
ticularize, was  exclauning,  sotto  voce, 
*Git  along  with  yer  nonsense,  do, 
Mr.  Planter!  ha'  done,  now;'  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  drawing-room 
door  caused  that  gentleman  some 
confusion,  and  involved  his  drop- 
ping an  umbrella  witti  deliberate 
purpose,  in  order  to  pick  it  up 
again,  which  feat  he  accomplished 
^th  such  readily-assumed  and 
superhuman  gravity,  that  I  verily 
believe  if  Mr.  PoUa^  himself  had 
been  emerging  from  the  drawing- 
room  at  that  moment  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  Private  Inquiry,  he 
would  have  detected  nothing  unusual 
in  the  yoimg  lawyer's  manner. 

'  Susan,'  said  some  one,  in  a  very 
sweet  and  feminine  voice,  behind  the 
door. 

'  Yes,  miss,'  said  Susan,  with  just 
the  fidntest  trace  of  a  blush  on  her 
features,  but  with  an  air  of  the 
intensest  propriety. 

'  I  shall  have  some  letters  for  you 
to  post  in  about  ten  minutes.  I'U 
leave  them  on  the  table  outside.' 

*  Very  well.  Miss/  answered  Susan, 
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hastily  dnstiiig  fhftt  article  with  her 
apron  by  way  of  preparation ;  and  a 
minnte  afterwardB  she  had  mounted 
to  the  seocoul  floor,  ushered  us  into 
Tom's  fiont  room,  and  tapped  at  his 
bed-room  door  to  announce  our  ar- 
riyal. 

'  Good  morning,  old  boy/  roared 
Planter  through  tiie  keyhole.  'How 
d^e  find  yourself  after  last  night's 
exertions — as  young  ladies  say  to 
their  hostess  the  day  after  a  hop  V 

*  All  rights  old  fellow/  shouted 
Mr.  Probus,  in  accents  which  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  the  bottom 
of  a  washmg-basin,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  great  slopping  of  water. 
'  Right  as  a  trivet !'  continued  Tom 
(this  time  apparently  from  behind 
a  towel).  Til  be  in  directly.  Have 
a  pipe.  There's  some  capital  bird's- 
eye  on  the  mantelpiece.  Is  that 
Easel  with  you?  Hurray!  We'll 
haye  some  break&st  in  ten  minutes. 
I  say,  Susan !  Sooosan !  Confound 
that  gal.'  Here  followed  a  violent 
ringing  of  his  bed-room  bell,  and 
certain  instructions  about  a  raised 
pie  and  other  domestic  matters, 
during  which  Planter  walked  to  the 
window,  whistling  a  popular  air. 

'  Good  gracious,  what  a  lot  of  let- 
ters tiie  postmen  bring  to  this  dis- 
trict!' said  he,  at  length,  watching 
one  of  those  functionaries  in  the 
street  below. 

'  I  dare  say ;  and  everywhere  else 
this  morning/  said  I.  'Have  you 
forgotten  the  day  f 

'  Day?'  said  Planter.  'Why,  let 
me  see.  Tuesday,  the  nth,  spar- 
ring match  between  the  White- 
chapel  Bruiser  and  Pimlico  Pet; 
Wednesday,  the  12  th,  old  Grimsby's 
benefit  at  Drury  Lane ;  13th,  yester- 
day, rat-fight  at why,  by  Jove! 

it's  the  14th— if s  Valentine's  Day! 
I  say,  can't  we  turn  it  to  some 
account— get  up  an  excitement  of 
some  sort?  We  really  ought  to 
do  something,  you  know,  on  the 
strenfidth  of  old  Tom's  success/  con- 
tinued liSx,  Planter,  dancing  about 
the  room  in  exuberant  spirits.  '  By- 
the-way,  whaf s  the  name  of  that 
little  party  on  the  drawing-room 
floor?* 

'  If  you  mean  Miss  Webster * 

I  began. 

'  Ah!  Webster;  thafs  the  name. 


Pretty  name,  isn't  it?— -pretty ^1, 
too,  for  that  matter/  mused  Mr. 
Pkmter,  as  if  concocting  some 
scheme.  '  Didn't  you  tell  me  old 
Probus  was  rather  sweet  in  that 
quarter?' 

'  Hushl'  said  I ;  '  whatever  I  told 
vou  was  in  confidence.  Besides,  he 
has  never  even  spoken  to  her.' 

'  More's  the  pity/  replied  Planter, 
tossing  about  Tom's  books  and 
newspapers,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing; 'more's  the  pity.  I  only 
wish  rd  had  the  chance.  Lots  of 
tin,  too,  hasn't  she?  Hang  it, 
where  is  the-^— ' 

'  I  believe  they  are  both  pretty 
well  off/  I  answered,  and  was  just 
about  to  repeat  what  Probus  had 
heard  from  Mrs.  Greyer,  viz.,  that 
Miss  Webster  had  lately  joined  her 
brother  in  town,  in  consequence  of 
some  business  arrangements  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  large  and  un- 
expeeted  legacy,  when  I  heard  Tom 
bawling  for  me  to  come  into  his 
room. 

One  would  naturally  have  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Probus,  after  the 
mteresting  event  of  the  previous 
night,  would  have  been  eager  to 
communicate  the  details  of  his  suc- 
cess ;  but  no,  not  a  word  about  the 
examination  or  his  good  luck.  His 
thoughts  were  ftdl  of  the  adorable 
Miss  Webster,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  only  opportimity  w^ch 
he  knew  he  could  have  in  private 
with  me  to  ask  my  advice.  What 
was  he  to  do?  He  was  the  most 
miserable  fellow,  he  vowed,  in  exist- 
ence. He  couldn't  call  on  Aer,  of 
comrse,  and  the  brother  was  only  at 
home  in  the  evening,  when  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  making  their 
acquamtance. 

We  talked  the  matter  over  for 
some  few  minutes  together;  and, 
finding  poor  Probus  very  much 
smittea,  1  promised  him  to  consider 
what  could  be  done  and  let  him 
know  the  result  of  my  deliberations. 

'  Thank  you/  said  Tom,  '  and  I'll 
follow  your  advice,  old  fellow,  what- 
ever it  is;  but  for  goodness'  sake 
don't  say  a  word  to  rlanter.  He's 
so  horribly  indiscreet,  you  see;  and 
besides,  I  know  he  would  chaJQf  me 
awfully.' 

At  this  juncture,  and  feeling  that 
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I  bftd  already  betrayed  poor  Tom's 
oonfidenoe  in  this  nnfortonate  diiec- 
tioii,  1  confess  that  I  was  seis^ 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
of  coarse  precluded  the  necessily 
of  a  reply^  and  then  we  went  in  to 
breakfiist 

'  Halloa !  where's  Planter  ?'  cried 
Tom. 

'  Where  indeed?'  said  L  'Heft 
him  here  just  now/ 

'  Pleasir,  Mr.  Planter  have  jnst 
gone  ont  to  fetch  some  cigars  of  a 
pettidar  sort,  sir,  which  he  says 
yon  can  only  buy  at  one  shop  in 
London,  and  that's  round  the  comer 
in  Hozford  Street,  sir;  and  he  says 
would  you  mind  beginning  your 
brexfiis,  sir,  and  he'll  be  back  in  half 
a  minute,'  said  Susan,  who  had  just 
entered  the  room  laden  with  oo- 
me8tible& 

'  Extraordinary  fellow  that  Planter 
is,'  said  Tom.  '  Why  couldn't  he 
smoke  my  manillas  ?  He  was  only 
saying  the  other  day  how  good  they 
were.' 

'  Very  odd,'  said  I,  not  without 
some  misgivings  about  Mr.  P.'s  ab- 
sence. 

'  Well,  if  s  no  use  waiting  for 
him,'  said  Probus.  '  Will  you  pour 
out  ihe  coffee  ?  and  let  me  give  you 
some  steak  while  if  s  hot' 

Capital  steak — capital  coffee  — 
capital  eggs — bread — butter — every- 
thing. We  were  just  going  to  at- 
tack a  pigeon  pie,  when  in  rushed 
Planter. 

*  You're  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,  you 
•are,'  cried  Probus,  '  to  come  to 
breakfJAst  with  a  man  and  then  bowl 
off,  just  as  the  things  are  coming 
up,  to  buy  weeds.  I'll  tell  you 
wbat,  ifs  my  belief  that —  Well 
there — never  mind — pitoh  into  that 
pate,  and  make  up  for  lost  time.' 

Mr.  Planter  murmured  out  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  be  intended 
for  an  apology,  and  then  burst  out 
into  an  inoontrollable  fit  of  laughter ; 
but  as  this  was  his  ordinary  means 
of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  we  took 
no  notice  of  it  He  certainly  did 
make  up  for.  lost  time,  and  indeed 
we  dl  succeeded  in  making  an  ex- 
cellent break&st;  enlivened  by  our 
volatile  friend's  conversation,  which 
for  fertility  of  subject,  rapidity  of 
delivery,  and  powers  of  endurance. 


I  have  seldom  heard  equalled.  It 
is  not  given  to  every  man  to  sustain 
a  rapid  disdogu^  during  breakfast, 
nor  with  ordinary  people  would  it 
at  all  become  a  desirable  accom- 
plishment ;  but  the  more  Mr.  Planter 
ate  the  more  he  talked;  and  the 
more  he  talked  the  greater  seemed 
to  be  the  necessity  of  satisfying  his 
appetite.  He  was  just  tapping  the 
shell  of  his  third  egg,  after  having 
consumed  all  the  available  chops 
within  his  reach  with  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  coffee,  and  was  just 
entering  on  lus  thirteenth  anecdote, 
when  we  heard  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  in  walked  Mrs.  Croker,  Tom's 
landlady. 

Mrs.  Croker  at  the  best  of  times 
is  not  an  attractive-looking  person ; 
but  at  any  hour  of  the  forenoon, 
before  she  has  (as  Susan  pute  it) 
cleaned  herself — in  her  morning 
deshabille,  I  say,  of  yellow  gown 
with  black  spote,  dingy  cap  and  wig 
awry,  she  is  really  an  unpleasant 
spectacle ;  and  there  was  something 
particularly  disgreeable,  we  thought, 
in  her  manner  that  morning  as  she 
marched  up  to  Probus  and  put  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

'  Halloa!  Whafs  this?'  said  Tom, 
turning  the  letter  over.  '  Did  this 
come  by  post,  Mrs.  Croker?  Here's 
a  stamp  upon  it— but  no — ' 

Mrs.  Croker  shook  her  'head  very 
slowly  —  mysteriously — I  thought 
even  malevolently,  as  she  replied — 

'  No,  Jklr.  Probis,  it  have  not  come 
by  post,  though  it  do  bear  a  queen's 
'ead,  and  no  doubt  were  intended 
for  the  post.  The  artfulness  of 
some  jDeople  cannot  deceive  me, 
Mr.  Probis,  which  their  pence  might 
as  well  have  been  in  then:  pockete  at 
the  present  moment    Mark  me  /' 

With  these  mysterious  words  she 
left  the  room. 

'  What  on  earth  does  the  woman 
mean?'  said  Probus,  bastily  breaking 
open  the  seal. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  various 
changes  which  passed  over  Tom's 
face  as  he  read  the  letter.  He  be- 
came pink  and  white  by  turns.  He 
rose  nrom  the  table.  He  walked  to 
the  window.  He  tried  to  whistle, 
but  broke  down  nuserably  before  he 
was  half  way  through  the  '  Young 
man  from  the  Country.' 
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'Anythisg  the  matter?'  said 
Planter. 

'  N—nothing  particular!'  stam- 
mered Tom — '  bat  the  fact  is  that 
—at  least  it  seems—' 

*  Oh !'  said  Planter — '  I  see— dis- 
agreeable news  from  the  country. 
Sorry  for  you,  old  fellow.  Won't 
intrude  any  longer — must  be  off  to 
Bedford  Bow.  Lots  of  work  in 
hand  just  now — title  deeds — ^mar- 
riage settlements — deuce  knows 
wlmt — ^leaye  you  and  Easel  to  talk 
it  oyer— ta  tftl'  And  here  seizing 
his  hat  and  lighting  a  cigar,  Mr. 
Planter  took  his  departure. 

*  My  dear  fellow,  said  Tom  when 
we  were  alone,  '  this  is  really  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Just  look  at  that  letter.  I  am  sure 
I  can  rely  on  your  discretion.' 

I  took  the  paper  from  Tom's 
hands  and  read  as  follows  :— 

•  T  o  hlm>vbo  loi^  this  throbblDg  heart 
H  as  won,  to  keep  for  evermore, 
0  speed,  sweet  Eros,  with  thy  dart— 
M  y  mireqaited  love  deplore ; 
A  nd  ssk  f  f  I  miiBt  yet  remain 
S  edaded,  sad,  and  lonely  here. 

P  ray  bid  him  speak,  nor  stIU  refrain, 
R  emorseless  at  my  silent  tear. 
0  conldst  thou  tell  htm  what  I  say, 
B  e  sure  that  hand  and  heart  were  mine ; 
U  p,  god  of  love !  and  haste  away, 
S  wift* winged,  towards  my  Valenthie ! 

•  •  AUKB&' 

I  went  through  this  remarkable 
efltudon  (which,  as  the  reader  will 
observe,  forms  an  ingenious  acrostic 
on  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Probus) 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  looked 
up  into  that  gentleman's  face,  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  amused.  To 
my  great  surprise,  however,  he  wore 
an  expression  of  intense  gravity. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?' 
at  length  he  said. 

'  What  do  I  think  of  it?'  I  re- 
peated. '  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
surely  don't  for  an  instant  mippose 
that ' 

Just  at  this  juncture,  in  came 
Susan  to  take  away  the  breakfast 
things,  and  Tom  made  a  sign  to  me 
to  stop.  There  was  something  very 
singular  about  the  oiYb  deportment 
She  first  looked  at  Probus  and  then 
at  me,  and  then  began  tittering  in 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  inde- 


corous and  ui^justifiable  manner. 
Tom  noticed  it,  and  perhaps  rather 
nettled  at  the  interruption  which 
her  entry  caused  in  our  conversation, 
began — 

'  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  you  this  morning,  Susan  ?' 

'  Oh,  nothink,  sir!'  says  Susan,, 
getting  pinker  and  pinker  with  sup- 
pressed nilarity. 

'  But  I  am  sure  there  ts,  and  I 
insist  on  knowing  wJuit'  shouts 
Probus  indignantiy.  '  How  dare 
you ' 

'  0  pleaair  don't  be  angry,  sir. 
I  didnni  mean  anytbink  disrexpexfnl 
Pm  sure,'  cries  poor  Susan ;  '  but  I 
really  couldn't  help  it;  and  ho 
Mr.  Probis!  whoever  would  have 
thought  you'd 'er  gone  and  done 

itr 

'  Done  WHAT?' 

'  Why,  sent  that  there  valingtine,. 
sir.' 

'  /  send  a  valentine !'  roars  our 
hero.  'What  on  earth  do  you  mean? 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I 
didn't  know  it  was  Valentine's  Day. 
Besides,  what  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness-  * 

Susan  shakes  her  head  doubtfully. 

'  Well,  sir,  all  /  can  say  is,  that 
when  I  was  in  Miss  Webster's  room 
this  morning ' 

(At  the  mention  of  this  sacred 
name  Tom  sank  bewildered  into  a 
chair.) 

'  When  I  was  in  Miss  Webster's 
room  this  morning  a  putting  on 
some  coals,  a  double  knock  come  at 
the  street  door  that  sudden  that  it 
giv  me  quite  a  turn,  and  nearly 
made  me  spill  a  whole  scuttie-full 
of  WaUsend  on  the  first-floor  carpet> 
and  I  run  down  stairs  like  anytiimk 
through  knowing  it  were  Yaling- 
tine's  Day,  and  expecting  a  littie 
billy  from  the  young  man  which  I 
keep  company  with;  and  sure 
enough,  when  I  got  down  there  was 
something  like  a  half-dozen  for  my 
young  lady.  Well,  I  carried  'em 
upst^rs  to  the  droring-room  and 
giv  'em  to  Miss  Webster,  and  she 
opens  them  one  after  another;  but 
aU  at  wunst,  just  as  I  was  sweeping 
up  the  hearth,  I  heard  her  give  a 
little  scream-like,  and  I  turns  round 
and  says  to  her,  "  Lor,  Miss  Web- 
ster, I  says,  whathiver  is  the  matter  ?"^ 
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And  she  s^s  to  roe  she  says,  "  Eo 
Sotsiig,"  she  sojs,  "  would  jou  hsTe 
the  goodnesB  to  teli  me  if  thero'e 
■117  one  in  this  house  by  the  name 
ofFtobos?"  "Frotu,  Hiss,  I  says, 
wt^  in  conrae  there  is.  Mr.  Ptobie 
fa  OUT  seoond  floor,  aad  a  very  nice 
gmtlonan  he  ie."  "Indted!"  she 
Bays,  quite  Eatt«icttl-Iike,  and  the 
VOTda  me  scarce  oat  of  her  month 


Then  she  took  and  tore  np  the  letter 
she'd  been  reading  into  httle  bcirjm 
and  threw  them  on  the  floor  indig- 
nant, and  asks  me  for  her  portfolio 
which  I  ^T  her,  sir,  and  left  the 
room,  and  that's  how  I  come  to 
know  about  your  valinpiiine,  which 
of  couiGe,  sir,  you  must  have  signed 
your  name  or  hovr  could  she  have 
found  out  who  it  come  from?' 


'By  Jove!'  cried  Tom,  starting 

bam  his  seat,  '  there's  some  infernal 
mystery  about  this,  and  I'll  find  it 
ouL  LesTG  the  room,  Snsan,  if  you 
please,  and  send  np  Mrs.  Croker.' 

This  request  seemed  hardly  necee- 
my,  for  the  door  had  no  sooner 
dosed  than  it  was  reopened  by  that 
lady  herself,  who  stepped  in  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand  and  anything 
bat  an  amiaUe  opression  of  coun- 


'  Mrs.  Croker  I'  began  Tom,  hys- 
terically. 

'  Mr.  ProbisI'  intermpted  Mrs.  C, 
wrathfully.  '  I've  kep  this  'onse 
three-and-twenty  year  come  Mich- 
aelmas, and  I  hope  I're  always  ',kep 
it  respectable.  I  didn't  ask  for  no 
.rifferences  when  you  took  these 
apartments,  sir,  because  I  looked  on 
you  as  a  puffick  gentleman,  and 
trusted  you'd  always  bebavc  as 
such.' 
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'  Con— foTUid  it !'  Tom  gasped. 

'  Bad  language  will  not  intimerate 
ME,  Mr.  Probus,  and  as  for  hoaths 
I  scorn  them.  But  maintain  the 
'ouse  quiet  and  respectable  I  wiU, 
as  long  as  IVe  breath  in  my  body/ 
continued  Mrs.  C,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  at  that  moment 
any  superfluity  of  the  article  in 
question. 

'  I  think  everybody  is  mad/  said 
Tom,  getting  more  and  more  despe- 
rate. *  Mrs.  Croker,  I  feel  convinced 
you're  a  lunatic ;  and,  upon  my 
word,  if  you  don't  explain  yourself, 
m  do  my  best  to  get  you  a  strait- 
waistcoat ' 

f  '  Don't  westcot  me,  Mr.  Probis,  if 
you  please/  retorted  the  landlady. 
'  But  just  you  read  that  letter,  and 
answer  me,  sir,  as  a  gentleman,  do 
you  think  clandestine  correspond- 
ence is  a  proper  and  a  decent  thing 
to  be  going  on  between  parties  as 
calls  theirselves  gentlefolks  in  a 
Christian  lodging-ouse?' 

'  Clandestine  correspondence !' 
cries  Tom.  '  "Why,  good  hea- 
vens  !' 

'  Don't  appeal  to  hevings  in  my 
presence,  sir,*  interrupts  Mrs.  Croker, 
'  when  you  must  be  well  aweer  that 
I  brought  you  a  letter  from  Miss 
Webster  tins  very  morning,  with 
tiiese  silf-same  'ands,  which,  though 
intended  for  the  post,  and  left  on 
the  first-floor  bracket  aloDg  with  the 
rest,  I  see  at  once  was  intended  for 
you,  and  brought  it  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

'  I  don't  believe '  begins  Tom. 

'  You  (huH  believe  is  all  very  well, 
Mr.  Probis/  continues  the  lady; 
*  but  /  do  believe;  and,  what's 
more,  1  know.  And  here's  another, 
which  I  see  her  give  Susan  witii  my 
own  eyes.  But  such  goings  on  shall 
not  be  tolerated  in  my  ouse  if  1 
can  prevent  it;  and  the  sun  does 
not  go  down  this  day  before  I  make 
it  my  business  to  acquaint  Mr.  Web- 
ster.' 

So  saying,  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Tom  aghast  wiUi  the 
letter.  When  she  had  gone,  he 
tore  it  open,  and  read  aloud  as  fol? 
lows : — 

'  Sib, — I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived a  letter   signed  with   your 


name,  and  of  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  contents 
were  more  distinguished  for  their 
folly  or  impertinence.  I  should 
have  referred  the  matter  at  once  to 
my  brother,  but  he  is  unfortunately 
out  of  town,  and  will  not  return  for 
some  days.  I  therefore  take  the 
earliest  and  the  only  means  in  my 
power  to  demand  an  instant  ezpli^ 
nation  of  what  at  present  I  can  only 
look  upon  as  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  on  your  part. 
*  Awaiting  the  flavour  of  a  reply, 
'  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Yours  indignantly, 

*Agnbb  Wkbstkb.' 

If  Tom  had  been  angry  before,  he 
was  perfectly  dumbfounded  now. 
He  paced  tiie  room  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  agitation  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then,  suddenly  turning  to 
me,  said — 

'  My  dear  Easel,  what  on  earth  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this?  Am  I 
.awake  or  dreaming?  Have  you 
got  such  a  thing  as  a  pin,  or  a  pen- 
knife, or  any  sharp  instrument 
about  you?  Because,  if  so,  you 
would  confer  an  inmiense  obligation 
by  sticking  me  with  it—just  to 
prove  te  me  that  this  is  reality, 
and  not  the  nightmare.  I  ask  a 
man  to  breakfast,  and  when  we  are 
just  going  to  begin  he  runs  out  for 
weeds  to  smoke,  and  never  smokes 
'em,  but  bowls  off  before  one  can 
say  Jack  Bobinson.  He  is  no 
sooner  gone  than  in  comes  my 
landlady,  looking  as  black  as  thun- 
der, witii  a  letter  from  a  young  lady 

whom  I  had  fondly  imagined 

Well,  there — never  mind — let  us 
say  &om  a  young  lady.  Letter 
turns  out  to  be  a  valentine—"  throb- 
bing heart"— "God  of  Love  "— 
deuce  knows  what — heap  of  rub- 
bish—don't believe  a  word  of  it. 
Exit  landlady.  Enter  Susan,  grin- 
ning like  a  Cheshire  cat— tells  me 
a  lot  of  h'es  about  a  valentine — 
send  her  about  her  business.  Exit 
Susan,  re-enter  landlady,  looking 
blacker  than  ever,  with  another  le^ 
ter — talks  Hke  a  lunatic  about  clan- 
destine correspondence— and  when 
I  open  the  letter,  by  Jove !  I  find 
myself  accused  of  impertinence  to 
the  very  girl  who—.    Oh,  it's  too 
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bad,  it's  infiunoTis!    Til  run  down 
to  Mias  Webster  at  once,  and  explain 

eyerything.' 

*       •       «        «        « 

Tom  did  bo  ;  and  the  result  was  a 
ftill  and  honouittkble  acquittal  of  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought 
againsthim. 

Nor  was  this  all;  for  the  young 
lady— partly,  perhaps,  from  a  con- 
victioii  that  she  had  been  too  hasty, 
and  owed  him  some  compensation 
for  his  outraged  feelings— and  partly, 
perhaps,  bemuse  Tom  on  this  occa- 
sion made  himself  so  agreeable — 
(yon  must  know  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good-looking  young  fellow, 
and  stands  about  ffye  feet  eleyen  iu 
his  Balmorals)— our  heroine  of  the 
drawing-room  floor,  I  say,  from  some 
cause  or  another  was  graciously 
pleased  to  express  her  entire  appro- 
bation of  Tom's  conduct,  and  fur- 
thermore intimated  to  him  that  her 
brother  was  desirous  of  making  his 
acquaintance. 

On  Webster's  return  firom  the 
country  the  gentlemen  exchanged 
calls;  and  frifm  thenceforth  Tom 
(who  had  had  up  to  this  time  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  tea)  sipped 
his  souchong  at  least  twice  a  week  on 
the  drawing-room  floor  with  extra- 
ordinary relish. 

It  was  not  yeiy  difficult  to  «ee 


how  this  sort  of  thing  would  end ; 
and  a  few  days  after  t^  anniversary 
of  Si  Valentine  in  the  next  year  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in 
the 'Times:'— 

<0n  the  14th  inst.,  at  St  George*5 
Church,  Hanover  Square,  by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  MH^urer  (uncle  to  the  brid^room 
and  brotherof  ProfessorMKJanrer,  F.R.C.S.). 
Thonoa^  Probus,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  to 
Agnea,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Major 
Webster,  R.E.,  of  Harkaway  Hall,  Hunting- 
don.' 

Planter  and  I  were  both  asked  to 
the  breakfast ;  and  the  former,  after 
the  conclusion  of  that  ceremony, 
and  when  the  nuptial  knot  had  be^ 
duly  tied,  took  ^robus  aside  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  unbosom  himself  of  a  secret 
which  I  had  long  suspected,  but 
which,  if  the  reader  has  not  himself 
divined,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  reveal.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  mysterious  appearance 
of  the  two  valentines  was  fully  ac- 
counted for,  and  their  real  author 
heartily  forgiven.  For  had  he  not 
been  the  means  of  making  two 
people  happy  for  life,  and  securing 
for  Tom  (who,  by-the-way,  is  now 
in  capital  practice)  one  of  the  pret- 
ti^  and  dearest  little  wives  in  ex- 
istence? 

Jack  Easel. 
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THE  Loyal  Westminster,  texnem- 
ber,  not  the  '  Jtioyal  Westoiin- 
stei ;'  Bot  that  woDderixd  theatre  on 
tbe  Surrey  side  of  the  water  which, 
nncLer  Mr.  £oacicaiilt*s  ingenious 
management,  inyalids  oould  reaoh 
without  leaving  the  Parks;  which 
pieeented  such  extraordinary  con- 
Tcauences  for  old  ladies,  country 
visitors,  and  others  of  ilBunilies; 
which  had  morning  performances 
for  little  boys  and  girls ;  which  was 
elevated  firom  a  circus  into  a  sensa- 
tion shop ;  which  was  at  last  shut 
up,  and  sold  nothing  and  nobody 
any  more,  until  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  took  the  shutters 
down.  No ;  not  Astley's ;  no  vulgar 
arena  full  of  sawdust  and  spangles, 
but  the  fine  old  original,  legitimate, 
classical  drama,  invented  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  nightly 
produced  before  an  admiring  Eoman 
audience  under  the  distingniiahed 
patronage  of  Scipio  Africanus  and 
C.  Lsalius,  Esquires,  who  were 
mightily  taken  with  a  clever  young 
playwright  of  the  day,  one  Publius 
Afer,  a  bom  slave  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Senator  Terentius  Lucanus. 
That  worthy  magistrate,  perceiving 
ImjproUgS  to  be  a  youth  of  promise, 
gave  him  his  freedom  and  his  own 
name  at  the  same  time ;  and  ho  did 
wisely,  for  the  name  has  lived  for 
twenty  centuries,  and  will  live  as 
IcHig  as  mortal  lips  can  speak — as 
long  as  ink  and  paper  can  be  found 
to  print  it. 

Well,  our  theatre  has  nothing 
much  to  boast  of  in  its  external 
aspect  It  was  built  by  the  great 
liOTd  Burlington,  it  Ib  true,  in  an 
era  of  ardiitectural  magnificence, 
but  it  has  undergone  much  alter- 
ation since  that  day,  and  from  the 
side  where  we  approach  it  looks,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  dingy. 
There  is  a  battered  old  door  at  the 
entrance,  and  young  ladies  who  ar- 
rive there  as  visitors  to  the  play 
look  round  them  with  a  curious  air, 
and  wonder  what  manner  of  place 
this  may  be  which  looks  so  much 
like  a  hospital,  a  guard-room,  a 
union-house — anything  but  that 
college  of  St.  Peter's  about  which 


they  have  heard  their  brothers  talk 
so  much.  Yet  St  Peter's  Collie 
it  is;  and  here  it  stands,  imder  l£e 
shadow  of  Westminster  Abhey,  close 
to  that  venerable  school  where 
statesmen,  poets,  soldiers  —  hun- 
dreds who  hiave  won  a  name  in  the 
world's  history— began  their  race  in 
life.  From  this  same  threshold 
young  Warren  Hastings  stepped 
out  on  his  brilliant  career ;  so  bril- 
liant, indeed,  that  the  few  dark 
clouds  which  gathered  round  his 
fiune  were  lost  in  the  splendour  of 
its  sunshine.  There  was  a  puny, 
*Bpirit-broken  schoolfellow  of  his, 
who,  after  shaking  hands  with  his 
boy-friend  and  wishing  him  God- 
speed, I  dare  say  turned  away  to 
muse  alone  in  some  dark  comer  of 
the  Cloisters.  It  was  William  Ck>w- 
per,  whose  delicate  firamo  and  sen- 
sitive disposition  ill  fitted  him  for 
the  trials  of  a  public  school  Years 
afterwards,  when  half  Europe  cried 
shame  upon  the  €k>vemor-Greneral 
of  Bengal,  this  pure,  good,  gentle 
boy  had  grown  to  manhood  and  be- 
come a  poet — a  poet  whose  rhymes 
breathed  nothing  but  of  innocence 
and  virtue,  and  who  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  his  old  comrade  Warren 
Hastings  was  anything  but  virtuous 
and  innocent* 

Among  his  other  schoolfellows 
were  Churchill  (who  made  a  clan- 
destine marriage  while  still  under 
the  discipline  of  the  rod),Colman, 
Lloyd,  and  Cumberland.  A  century 
before  their  day.  Master  John  Dry- 
den  was  cutting  his  name  on  the 
school  benches,  with  no  doubt  a 
well-thumbed  Virgil  at  his  side. 
Had  he  heard,  I  wonder,  of  the 
bricklayer's  'prentice  who  thirty 
years  before  turned  up  his  nose  at 
his  stepfather's  honest  calling,  and 
ran  off  to  fight  with  the  army  in 
Holland  ?  You  may  see  that  grace- 
less truant's  name  in  the  Abbey 
over  the  way.  He  was  brought  up 
at  Westminster  under  the  famous 
Dr.  Busby,  and,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently winced  under  that  stem 
old  pedagogue's  birch.     '0  babk 

*  See  Macaalay*s  Essays. 
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Ben  Jonson  !'  Wouldn't  I  have 
been  flogged  a  dozen  times  to  win 
snch  an  epitaph  as  that ! 

I  might  remind  you  of  later 
heroes ;  of  a  great  soldier,  the  gal- 
lant Lord  £«^Ian,  who  died  before 
Sebastopol;  of  a  great  statesman, 
Lord  Bussell,  who  came  to  beg  a 
holiday  for  us  some  fifteen  years 
ago ;  of  a  great  theologian  and  di- 
vine, the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  audience  to-night,  and 
well  remembers  the  stage  he  trod  in 
1811.  These  are  among  the  men 
whom  Westminster  has  educated. 
*  In  patriam  popvlumque*  That 
was  the  school  motto.  They  have 
made  it  their  own. 

But  come,  let  us  ascend  this  grim 
stone  staircase,  which  winds  up  into 
the  great  dormitory  above.  A  crowd 
is  pressing  up  tiie  steps,  and  we  are 
checked  by  a  temporary  wooden  rail 
thrown  across  the  landing.  A  blush- 
ing little  gentleman  in  cap  and 
^wn  and  white  kid  gloves  stands 
just  inside  the  barrier,  and  asks  me 
for  my  ticket  I  utter  the  magic 
words, '  Old  Westminster,'*  and  the 
little  gentleman  smiles  and  raises 
the  rail  with  his  own  little  kid- 
gloved  hand,  and  in  I  pass  without 
further  credential. 

How  well  I  remember  the  room, 
with  its  great,  gaunt  walls  scored 
and  painted  over  with  a  thousand 
names.  A  thousand,  did  I  say? 
Why  the  dormitory  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  long  from  end  to 
and,  and  they  are  countless.  We 
walk  down  a  long  avenue  of  forty 
beds  ranged  along  on  either  side,  and 
(since  my  time)  partitioned  off  in 
little  wooden  closets.  This  late  ad- 
dition was  no  doubt  made  for  very 
sound  and  excellent  reasons,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  an  old  Westminster  it 
does  somehow  suggest  the  likeness  of 
a  public  swimming-bath.  Well,  we 
pass  on  to  the  end  of  the  toom,  and 
underneath  a  huge  scaffolding,  where 
we  are  arrested  by  another  barrier, 
and  have   again   recourse   to   our 

*  McD  educated  here  are  called  '  Old 
Westminsters.*  If  you  tiied  to  form  aa 
adjective  ivoxa.  the  uame — equivalent  to 
those  of  *  Etonian,*  or  *  WykhJamist,'  you 
would  hare  to  employ  an  nnconscionable 
number  of  syllables. 


watchword.  After  a  little  scrambling 
and  pushing,  we  get  in  front  of  the 
proscenium,  and  look  about  us. 
Dense  masses  of  black  ooeAs  rise  in 
tiers  one  behind  the  other,  terminat- 
ing in  a  nine-inch  plank  some  dozen 
feet  below  the  ceilmg,  and  all  along 
this  narrow  foot-board,  packed  as 
close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel,  three- 
score of  little  gentlemen,  whose  ages 
vary  from  ten  to  fourteen,  take  up 
their  position  and  smile  benignantly 
upon  us.  These  are  'the  gods;' 
that  nine-inch  plank  is  Olympus. 
And  who  is  that  superior  but  youth- 
ful deity  of  seventeen,  in  a  college 
cap  and  white  choker,  who  wields 
a  cane  with  such  an  air  of  authority, 
as  he  casts  a  watchful  glance  up 
and  down  the  celestial  ranks?  That 
is  the '  god-keeper,'  Satumian  Jove 
himself,  regnator  Olympi  I  Have  we 
not  all  heuxl  of  his  awfid  nod  ?  I 
tell  you  the  'gods'  themselves 
tremble  before  him  and  his  pliant 
sceptre.  When  that  dread  weapon 
is  upraised  during  the  perfonnanoe, 
th^  divine  majeetiee  must  applaud, 
ay,  and  continue  their  approbation 
until  the  Thunderer  bids  them  cease. 
Black  coats  at  the  foot  of  Olympus 
— those  are  the  visitors ;  black  coats 
in  the  body  of  the  hall— those  are 
the  '  old  Westminsters ;'  black  coats 
on  seats  to  the  right  of  the  stage — 
those  are  the  old  Westminsters  of 
a  younger  sort ;  black  coats  to  the 
left  of  tiie  stage — ^those  are  the  old 
Westminsters  of  an  o2(/er  sort  Black 
coats,  in  short,  everywhere.  What ! 
no  crimson  opera-cloaks,  no  rustling 
silks,  no  gorgeous  head-dresses,  nor 
golden  wavy  hair  to  enliven  the 
scene?  Yes,  a  few,  a  very  few, 
ladies;  about  twenty-five  in  all,  I 
think,  sitting  together,  according  to 
a  venerable  tradition,  on  the  nght 
of  the  stage.  Well,  perhaps  it  is 
best  to  h'mit  the  number.  It  is 
just  sufficient  to  include  those  who 
may  be  near  relations  of  the  dra- 
matic 'company;'  and  I  question 
whether  any  other  fiur  visitors  would 
care  to  sit  three  hours  on  not  the 
most  comfortable  bench  to  listen  to 
a  Latin  play. 

Where  is  the  orchestra?  Ah — 
where  indeed  ?  Not  to  every  one  is 
given  to  understand  the  mysteries 
of  this  theatre.    A  few  stray  notes. 
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18  of  the  toning  of  instmments,  may 
reach  the  ear  now  and  then,  but 
where  are  the  mnsicians?  If  you 
could  but  peep  behind  that  curtain 
I  think  I  should  be  able  to  show 
yon  a  detachment  of  one  of  our  best 
militury  bands  perched  up  aloft, 
above  the  wings,  on  the  tiniest  of 
galledes.  I  wonder  what  those  gal- 
lant sons  of  Mais  think  of  the  per- 
fonnanoe ;  whether,  by  constant  at- 
tendance year  by  year,  they  come  to 
haye  the  fiuntest  conception  of  the 
plot— whether  the  oldest  hand 
among  than  has  yet  awakened  to  the 
humour  of  Terentian  puns !  I  fear 
thetr  cmly  source  of  mspiration  is 
deriyed  ffom  the  scenery,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  always  laid  in  Athens. 
No  wonder  the  Latin  comedy  is 
Greek  to  tiieml 

Suddenly  the  gods  break  out  into 
a  round  of  deafening  applause ;  and 
haj^!  what  is  this  old  £&miliar 
sfcrsin  which,  bursting  forth  from 
behind  the  curtain,  miU^es  eyeryone 
spring  to  his  feet?  'See  the  (Con- 
quering Hero  comes!*  }Vhat  con- 
quering hero  ? — The  Buke  of  Cam- 
teidge?  — Lord  Cardigan?  — Tom 
King?  No,  neither  of  those  war- 
riors. It  is  the  Head  Master  of 
Wesbninster,  who  has  just  entered 
tiie  dormitory,  and  who  from  time 
immemorial  has  thus  been  greeted 
by  his  affectionate  alumni, 

logreditiir,  Ttctorque  vlros  foperemiDet  omnes.' 

And,  let  me  obserye,  to  conquer 
old  prejudices,  to  establish  good 
discipline  in  such  a  youthful  army, 
to  dnll  raw  recruits  into  steadiness 
uid  obedience,  to  beware  of  enemies 
from  without,  to  check  insubordina- 
tion within,  and  render  himself  a 
popular  officer  at  the  same  time, 
does  require  good  generalship,  and 
deserye  a  mund  crown. 

Well,  the  Head  Master  enters  and 
takes  his  seat,  surrounded  by  the 
under  masters  and  his  friends  and 
guests,  and  a  minute  or  two  after- 
wards the  tinkling  of  a  bell  ib 
heard,  the  curtain  is  raised,  and  a 
young  man  dressed  in  full  academi- 
cals, with  knee  breeches  and  black 
silk  stockings,  steps  upon  the  stage. 
It  is  the  captain  (or  head  Queen's 
scholar)  of  the  school.  He  bows  to- 
wards me  centre  of  the  auditorium. 


then  he  takes  a  few  steps  to  the 
right  and  bows  again,  then  he  goes 
to  the  left  and  repeats  that  cere- 
mony. Don't  laugh.  It  is  quite 
m  regie.  Most  customs  are  tradi- 
tional at  a  public  school,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  All  this  time  the 
little  claqueurs  aboye  haye  been  hard 
at  work  until  one  would  think  their 
hands  must  be  quite  sore.  At  last 
a  signal  is  giyen,  and  silence  is 
established.  In  ccelo  quies;  the  gods 
are  hushed,  and  the  captain  b^g^ 
his  Prologue. 

Well,  I  won't  translate  it  Those 
who  are  interested  in  its  details  haye 
already  read  it  in  the  'Times.'  As 
years  roll  on  the  circle  of  'old 
Westminsters' must  diminish.  Some 
honoured  names,  some  old  fiuniliar 
fBCGB,  are  missed  from  the  annual 
gathering.  We  know  that  it  is  the 
late  Lord  Lansdowne  who  is  de- 
scnbed  as  '  Senates  lumen  et  decus 
Scholffi,'  and  we  look  at  those  ex- 
quisitely painted  scenes  with  the 
gre&t&r  interest  because  their  de- 
sign was  among  the  last  works  of 
Professor  (Cockerell. 

At  last  the  curtain  is  raised  again ; 
this  time  upon  the  play  itself,  the 
fine  old  classical  comedy  of  the 
'AdelphL'  How  shall  I  describe 
the  plot,  recount  the  yarious  inci- 
dents of  the  piece,  and  help  you  to 
imagine  the  humorous  'situations' 
which  constitute  the  chief  excellence 
of  the  Terentian  Drama?  Two 
thousand  years  haye  piissed  away 
since  Afer  wrote.  Two  thousand 
years !  What  are  your  associations 
with  that  remote  and  eminentiy 
classical  age?  Are  they  deriyed 
from  Dr.  Lempriere,  or  Smith's 
^'  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  ?'  Psha  1 
'the  great  comedy  of  life  was  t^en 
what  it  is  now—full  of  intrigue,  of 
plot  and  paasion,  of  loye  and  hate, 
and  injured  innocence  and  roguery. 
Old  heads  wagged  in  counsel,  and 
young  hearts  throbbed  with  ardour 
oyer  the  pallium  and  beneath  the 
tunic  just  as  ours  do  to-day  in  mo- 
dem dress.  Dayus  and  Geta  played 
their  tricks  with  somewhat  more 
impudence  than  London  seryants, 
but  Pamphilus  and  Antipho  sighing 
oyer  their  mistresses,  Captain  l^hraso 
joking  with  Miss  Thais,  poor  Kau- 
sistrata  bewailing  her  wrongs—are 
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not  these  parts  acted  over  and  oyer 
again  in  onr  own  times?  Who 
laughs  louder  at  Gnatho's  comfort- 
able doctrine  than  young  Tuftleigh 
Hunter,  as,  fresh  from  Oxford,  that 
young  gentleman  looks  on  at  the 
Eunuchi}8?  and  yet,  dear  Tuftleigh, 
the  Terentian  parasite  has  his  imi- 
tators. Gnathonics  crop  up,  even 
at  the  university.  Change  but  the 
scene  and  the  time,  and  who  shall 
say  where  we  may  not  apply  the 
moral?  'Mutato  nomine,  de  te  &- 
bula  narratur.'  (I  think  I  see  Mr. 
Hunter's  expression  of  disgust  as 
he  reads  this  hacknied  quotation.) 
But  let  the  boys  begin  the  play. 

The  plot  of  the  '  Adelphi,'  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  of  a  different  order 
to  Adelphi  plots  commonly  so 
^own.  There  is  nothing  melodra- 
matic about  it,  nothing  provocative 
of  tliat  humour  in  which  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Paul  Bedford  were 
wont  to  indulg&  It  is  rather  of  the 
old-fhshioned  school  of  English 
comedy;  and  if  somewhat  dubious 
in  its  moral  tendency,  judged  by 
our  own  standard,  was  positively 
good  teaching  for  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written. 

Demea  and  Micio  are  two  old 
Grecian  brothers  of  different  pur- 
suits, philosophy,  and  temperament 
Demea  is  a  country  gentleman  and 
widower,  with  old-fotshioned  notions 
of  discipline,  and  a  somewhat  cho- 
leric disposition^  who  has  two  sons, 
^schinus  and  Ctesipho.  Micio,  on 
the  contrary,  who  lives  at  Athens,  is 
an  easy-going  bachelor,  indulgent  to 
youth,  but  with  enough  worldly 
wisdom  to  win  the  respect  of  JEs- 
chinus,  his  nephew  (a  sad  scap^race 
of  the  Charles  Surface  type)  whom 
he  has  adopted.  The  escapades  of 
tlus  young  gentleman  are  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  his  father,  who  is  con- 
tinuaUy  taking  Micio  to  task  for 
over  lenienee  to  his  son.  He  con- 
trasts that  young  reprobate  with 
the  sober,  thrifty,  and  prudent  Cte- 
sipho, whom  he  looks  upon  as  a 
model  young  &rmer,  and  whom  he 
has  brought  up  on  his  own  plan. 

Micio^who  reasons  like  Colonel 
Pendennis  in  a  toga— defends  him- 
self by  saying  that  young  men  will 
be  young  men,  preach  as  you  will, 
and  reminds  his  brother  that   he 


• 

might  have  been  no  better  himself 
forty  years  ago  if  his  purse  had  not 
been  too  slender  then  for  a  fiekst  life. 
He  argues,  moreover,  that  by  avoid- 
ing severity  he  has  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  his  nephew,  which,  by 
the  way,  as  it  presently  appears, 
is  more  than  Demea  can  say  of  his 
other  son. 

Indeed,  if  .^Ischinus  may  be  com- 
pared to  Charles  Surfieu^,  the  re- 
semblance between  Ctesipho  and 
Mr.  Joseph  8or£ace  is  not  less 
striking.  While  appearing  in  his 
father's  eyes  a  miracle  of  propriety, 
he  has  secretly  meditated  an  in- 
trigue with  a  music-girl  whom  he 
persuades  his  brother  to  carry  oS 
for  him.  This  flagrant  act  becomes 
the  town  talk  of  Athens,  and  poor 
^schinus  has  not  only  to  bear  all 
the  blame  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
but  incur  the  high  displeasure  of 
Miss  Pamphila,  a  young  lady  whom 
—whom  he  ought  to  have  married 
long  ago.  While  all  this  is  going 
on  there  is  a  good  deal  of  comic 
business  introduced  by  one  Syrus, 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  family,  who 
has  but  one  weakness,  which  being 
one  of  a  bacchanalian  character,  only 
serves  to  sustain  his  character  as  a 
wit,  and  certainly  makes  him  no 
less  a  favourite  in  the  eyes  of  his 
audience.  In  fact,  Syms  plays  a 
very  important  *  part  in  the  piece. 
He  cudgels  Sannio,  a  gentleman  of 
doubtful  character,  who  tries  to  in- 
terfere with  his  plans.  He  helps 
the  young  men  through  their  diffi- 
culties with  the  utmost  good  nature, 
and  not  more  lies  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  plot  He 
sends  old  Demea  half  over  the  town 
on  a  fooFs  errand  in  search  of  his 
brother,  and  makes  himself  gene- 
rally amusing.  However,  in  the 
fourth  act  he  is  overtaken  in  his 
cups,  and  the  rustic  father,  who 
comes  back  furious,  pounces  upon 
Master  Ctesipho  unawares.  Then 
of  course  ensues  a  tremendous  de- 
nouement. The  young  &rmer  ap- 
pears in  his  true  light,  and  Demea^ 
enraged  at  finding  his  favourite  son 
has  deceived  him,  forgets  that  this  is 
due  to  his  own  severity,  and  lays 
the  whole  blame  on  Mido,  who  de- 
fends himself  and  the  boys  witJi 
that  memorable   argument   which 
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Cohnan  has  so  admirably  translated, 
and  which  oonclndes  with  these 
words: — 

•Then  are  In  nature  sundry  marin, good DemM, 
By  whkb  yon  may  conjecture  eaaUy 
That  when  two  pcTBOoa  do  the  telf-same  thiof , 
It  ofteotimea  f Alia  out,  that  In  the  one 
Tkcrimtna],  i»  t'other  'tis  not  so: 
Not  that  the  thing  Itaelf  la  different, 
Botbewhodoealt.    In  these  yontha  I  eoe 
The  marka  of  vlrtae ;  and  I  trust  they  'U  prove 
Sochaa  we  wish  them.  They  have  sense  I  know; 
AttCDtion;  In  Its  season,  liberal  shame; 
And  fondneaa  for  each  other ;  all  sure  signs 
Of  sn  Ingenuous  mind  and  noble  nature ; 
And  tlKH^  they  stray,  you  may  at  any  time 
Bedatan  them.— But  porhapa  you  fear  they  ni 

prove 
Too  tnatteoUve  to  their  interest. 
0  my  dear  Demea,  in  all  matters  else 
Increase  of  years  Increases  wisdom  In  us ; 
This  only  vice  age  brings  along  with  It— 
W€'rt  aU  mart  worUIy-mtiMled  tAon  ikert** 


Which  pasalon  age,  that  kills  all  paasions  else, 
WHl  ripen  in  your  sons  too.' 

The  play  concludes  with  the  le- 
ccmciliation  of  Demea  to  his  sons 
after  a  long  soliloquy,  in  which  he 
proves  himself  so  much  a  oonyert 
to  his  brother's  teaching  that  we 
begin  to  fear  he  may,  like  most 
conyerts,  let  his  new  doctrine  lead 
him  into  excess.  .£schinus  proyes 
himself  a  constant  loyer  to  Fam- 
phila^  and  is  rewarded  by  that  lady's 
Sand  in  marriage.  Syrns  not  only 
obtains  his  own  freedom,  but  that  of 
his  wife,  and  sets  up  as  a  private 
gentleman.  Ctesipho  takes  his  sweet- 
heart home  to  the  paternal  roof, 
where  let  us  hope  in  due  time  she 
becomes  Mrs.  C.  But  the  cream  of 
the  joke  is  that  old  Micio,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  all  his  firiends,  is 
induced  to  turn  Benedict,  and  whom 
should  he  marry  but  his  nephew's 
mother-in-law,  Sostrata,  a  widowed 
lady  who,  though  no  longer  a  beauty, 
possesses  attractions  of  a  more  last- 
ing kind. 

Thus,  on  the  good  old  comedy 
plan — BO  good,  we  see,  that  it  has 
ksted  two  thousand  years—every- 
body is  married  and  lives  happy  ever 
afterwards. 

The  play  is  succeeded  by  an  Epi- 
logue, writtoi  for  the  occasion  hy 
an '  old  Westminster,'  which  always 
takes  the  form  of  a  Latin  burlesque, 
uid  is  usually  a  fiEicetious  adaptation 


of  the  characters  of  the  piece  to 
some  popular  topic  of  the  day.  On 
this  occasion  the  late  jealousy  be- 
tween the  civic  functionaries  and 
metropolitan  police  afforded  subject 
for  as  much  fun  as  can  be  expre^ed 
in  elegiacs;  and  Demea,  as  Lord 
Mayor,  delivered  a  tremeiJHous  pun 
on  the  name  of  the  Home  Secretary* 
in  a  new  reading  of  an  old  quota- 
tion. ^ 

And  now  arises  a  cry  of  'Gap! 
cap!'  from  the  body  of  the  audi- 
torum.  A  bran  new  college '  trencher' 
passes  round  from  hand  to  hand 
among  the  '  old  Westminsters,'  and 
the  chinking  of  gold  on  all  sides 
shows  at  once  their  appreciation  of 
the  performance  and  a  well-cherished 
memory  of  bygone  days.t 

I  must  not  fbr^et  to  add  that  be- 
tween the  acts,  m  accordance  with 
a  time-honoured  custom,  the  ladies 
have  been  supplied  with  a  slight 
refection  in  the  shape  of  ices  and 
negus,  by  one  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
selected  for  that  graceful  office,  and 
that  when  the  curtain  has  finally 
fietllen,  there  is  a  rush  of  *  old  West- 
minsters '  behind  the  scenes,  where 
sack-whey,  a  traditional,  delightful, 
and  highly  unwholesome  beverage, 
is  ladled  out  for  their  consumption. 

After  the  play,  and  when  the  corp^ 
dramatique  nave  exchanged  their 
buskins  and  togas  for  caps  and 
gowns,  a   gorgeous   supper   takes 

Elace  in  college,  to  whicn  the  boys' 
iends  are  bidden.  Shall  I  recall 
the  glories  of  that  youthful  feast, 
where  '  good  digestion  waits  on  ap- 
petite,' where,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  Christmas  holidays  before  them, 
the  horrors  of  Euripides,  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
are  forgotten,  and  cares  drowned 
deeply  in  the  loving  cup  ?  The  joke 
and  song  go  round,  the  bottle  circu- 
lates as  fi^ly.  Fill  up,  gentlemen, 
I  pray  you,  bumpers  tul,  and  let  us 
drmk  success  to  the  venerable  school. 
We  know  the  old  toast  *  Floreat!' 
Westminster  for  ever ! 

G.  L.  E. 

♦  *  Timeo  Graium  vel  dona  ferentem.' 
t  This   voluntaiy  subscription  goes  to 
defray  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  erection 
of  the  theatre.    If  there  is  a  balance,  it  is 
divided  among  the  actors. 
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BEADING  THE  VALENTINE. 

AH,  Amy,  dailingl  thoee  exquisite  blaahes 
Masking  ttie  &oe  in  fmch  fairy-like  guise, 
As  the  pink  cheek  so  rapidly  rosily  flushes, 
#     And  the  lig^t  gleams  in  those  radiant  eyes. 
Tell  me  more  surely  than  words  could  conyey 
This  is  the  morning  of  Valentine's  Day  1 

Clasptfig  so  lightly  with  daintiest  fingers 

Lac^roid^red  pages  with  letters  of  gold. 
Where  the  dim  violet  scent  fragrantly  lingers, 

Beading  words  ever  young  vet  ever  old ; 
Thus  'tis  I  see  you  in  uncy,  tiiough  miles 
Numberless  Ue  between  me  and  your  smiles. 

Far,  far  away,  I  can  see  you  so  plainly. 

Where  l^  the  window  you  musingly  stand ; 
Far,  fiur  away,  I  can  long— ah,  how  vainly ! — 

Chice  more  to  touch  that  soft  tiny  white  hand, 
Which  holds  tiie  bright  missive  whose  verses  but  say 
Tlie  words  which  are  greeting  for  Valentine's  Day. 

The  custom,  it  mav  be,  is  foolish  though  olden  ; 

Yet  I  think  in  the  sternest  and  bitterest  life 
There  are  memories  written  in  letters  of  golden. 

Of  the  time  when  there  came  never  whisper  of  strife. 
When  no  wealth  was  so  valued,  or  riches  so  rare, 
As  a  fiftded  dead  flower,  or  a  tress  of  soft  hair. 

I  am  &r  from  you ;  and  yet  I  am  nearer — 

May  I  not  say  so? — ^than  ever  before ; 
Never  yet,  oh,  my  darling  I  I  held  you  the  dearer 

Than  now,  as  I  call  up  the  fancies  of  yore, 
As  I  picture  you  reading,  though  far,  £ur  away. 
The  verses  that  typify  Valentine's  Day. 

I  moture  you'thus — and  the  idolised  vision 

Will  Uve  in  my  heart  as  its  worthiest  prize — 
For  the  sun  of  my  life^ah,  smile  not  in  derision ! — 

Is  the  gleam  that  sliines  out  from  those  sweet  hazel  eye& — 
Those  dark  brillitiDt  mirrors  of  love  and  of  truth — 
Those  fountains  whence  springs  the  elixir  of  youth. 

I  picture  you,  darling^-the  golden-brown  tresses, 
Whose  silky  broad  biaids  have  entangled  my  heart. 

The  glorious  eyes  whose  mere  looks  are  caresses, 
The  red  lips  whose  music  can  never  depart — 

All  call  up  remembrances,  cheering  my  way 

With  records  the  sweetest  of  Valentine's  Day. 

Sweetest  and  tenderest  I  words  n^y  be  spoken 

Which  cast  a  veil  over  the  years  yetjunseen — 
Hopes  may  be  shattered  and  hearts  may  be  broken— 

But  read  you  your  verses  in  silence,  my  Queen ! 
Paint  life  in  smiles,  love— too  soon  there  appears 
The  rain-cloud,  whose  waters  are  bitterest  tears. 

Away  with  such  prophecies,  darling ;  the  river 

Of  your  life  flows  on  over  golden-hued  sands. 
Ah !  1  pray  Fate  may  never  make  those  sweet  lips  quiver. 

Nor  bid  those  eyes  dim  to  its  gloomy  commands  ; 
May  hi^piness  find  you— for  ever  to  stay — 
As  if  Tune  were  only  one  Valentine's  Day  I     '^^  • 

W.  B 
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'  WtwD  at  tlu  doH  arihedepvUng  yiu 
If  burd  tint  Mlul  »Dnd.  Ibe  hudtnsHi' 
Andallj  RcTDud  wltbUi*  morning  air 
SnnU  fmB  ■fir  the  fo^  uid  Ihvh  bli  111 


I  QUITE  aeree  vith  the  difitin- 
gniihed'  roreign  nobleman  who 
declued,  that  'Nothing  was  too 
good  to  go  fbxiiig  in,'  and  vith  the 
immortal  Jorrocks  of  Handlej  Cross 
Dotorietr,  I  exclaim,  '  Unting,  my 
heloTed  leaderB,  ia  the  image  of  var 
with  only  ten  per  cent  of  ita  dan- 
gers." 

Erer  (dnee  I  was  an  nnbreecbcd 
urchin,  and  my  only  steed  a  rough 
Shetland  pony,  across  whose  bvao 
back  my  infiintine  lega  conld  scarcely 
stride,  I  havo  looked  forward  to  a 
day's  hunting  with  the  keenest 
relish.  The  preliminary  sport  of 
cnb-honting,  with  its  early-dawn 
meets,  bod  scent,  oonseqnent  upon 
Ulan  leaves  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter,    riotous    yonng    hounds, 

tou  v.— »o.  jxra. 


which  can  scarcely  bo  btonght  to 
huntnponany  terms;  timid, nervous 
young  foxes,  who  hardly  dare  poke 
their  sharp  noses  out  of  covert,  only 
serves  to  give  a  greater  zest  as  it 
were  to  the  opening  day.  One  or 
two  woodland  runs,  just  snfflcient 
to  breath  the  well-trained  hunter, 
or  take  the  exuberant  spirits  (tho 
accompaniments  of  high  fbeding 
and  no  work)  irom  the  young  one, 
aRer  a  stripling  Reynard,  who  as 
yet  has  no  line  of  country  of  his 
own,  and  hardly  daree  to  venture 
far  &om  the  place  of  his  birth, 
endingwithakillingjnstto  blood  the 
young  hounds,  only  makes  the  long- 
ing for  the  first  day  of  the  season 
more  intense. 
Not  one  of  her  Miycsty's  sulijocta 
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thioughont  her  TB8t  dominions — 
80  Yfust  indeed  are  they  that,  as  the 
song  tells  ns«  '  The  son  never  sets 
on  their  might'  Not  one,  1  say, 
of  her  Majesty's  heges,  looked  for- 
ward more  anxionsly  than  1  did  to 
the  first  day  of  the  nnnting  season 
of  1 8 — ,  for  why  should  I  be  too 
expUcit  about  dates,  or  let  all  the 
world  know  that  I  am  so  ancient 
as  to  remember  anything  so  long 
buried  in  the  past?  I  had  just  re- 
turned to  old  England  with  a  year's 
leave  from  my  regiment,  then  in 
India.  I  was  possessed  of  cai)ital 
health  and  spiritB,  was  only  fust 
six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  had 
^ye  hundred  pounds  at  my  banker^s, 
and  two  as  good  nags  in  my  stable 
as  ever  a  man  laid  his  le^  across. 
'  Hunting  for  over!'  I  cned,  as  I 
strolled  into '  Seamemup  and  Basto- 
emwell's,'  the  unrivalled  breeches- 
makers'  este^lishment  in  the  StrEmd, 
to  order  a  few  pair  (of  those  most 
necessary /acyuncti  to  the  sporting 
man's  toilet,  previous  to  leaving 
town.  *  Hunting  fbr  ever,  and  of  aU 
the  packs  in  England,  commend  me 
to  my  old  acquaintance,  those  friends 
of  my  boyhood,  the  'EasvaUdiire 
Muggers.'  I  am  not  sure  bat  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  term  mugger 
ou^ht  only  to  be  applied  to  those 
packs  of  hounds  wmch  are  used 
for  that  peculiar  pastime  which,  to 
again  quote  the  immortal  Jorrocks, 
'  Is  omy  fit  for  cripples,  and  them 
as  keeps  donkeys,  viz.,  harriers. 
Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  pack  I  now 
speak  of  were,  though  called  mug- 
gers, bond  fide  foxhounds,  and  as 
such,  only  used  in  the  'doing  to 
death '  of  that  wily  animal 

The  county  which  had  as  it  were 
given  birth  to  this  distmguished 
pack,  presented  to  the  hunting  man 
very  much  the  same  features  as  do 
most  parts  of  England.  There 
were  tne  same  number  of  ditches 
and  dingles  to  be  got  over  some- 
how, the  same  gates  which  would 
and  would  not  be  opened,  the  same 
fences,  stiles,  and  heavers,  to  be 
cleared,  the  same  woodland  parts  to 
be  hunted,  from  which  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  get  a  fox  away,  and 
to  which  every  one  said  they  would 
never  come  again,  but  for  all  that 
no  one  ever  kept  their  word,  for 


there  were  just  the  very  same  num- 
ber of  sportsmen  to  be  seen  at  the 
v^7  ne^  meet  held  in  the  district; 
thus  proving  that  foxhunting,  even 
under  difficulties,  is  still  a  most 
fascinating  diversion;  and  there 
were  the  same  snug-lying  gorse 
coverts,  from  which  a  run  was  sure 
to  be  obtained  over  a  flat,  well-en- 
closed country,  which  gave  both 
man  and  horse  as  much  as  ever 
their  united  efforts  could  accom- 
plish, to  be  there  or  tiiereabouts  at 
the  finish.  Nor  were  the  meets  of 
the  EaiQrallshire  Muggers,  adver- 
tised in  '  Bell's  life,' oMmilar  in 
any  respect  to  those  of  other  packs 
of  hounds,  for  there  were  an  equal 
numbed  <rf  cross  roads,  turnpike 
gates,  public  houses,  gibbets,  woods, 
signpomiB,  and  milestones,  as  else- 
where. Well,  to  enjoy  a  season's 
■port  with  this  so  distinguished 
hunt  was  my  intention;  and  no 
sooner  had  I  completed  the  requisite 
arrangements  wnh  regard  to  my 
hunting  toggery,  which  a  residence 
of  some  hall-dozen  years  in  India 
had  rendered  necessaiy^  than  I  took 
up  mv  abode  in  the  little  town  of 
Surlyford,  at  the  oomfortable  hotel 
rejoicing  in  the  mythological  sign 
of  the  'Silent  Woman,'  a  £Etbulous 
personage  surelv,  to  be  classed  with 
'Swans  with  Two  Necks,'  'Green 
Men,'  and  other  creatures  who 
never  had  any  exlstenoe.  The  first 
meet  of  the  Easyallshire  Muggers 
was  advertised,  so  said  the  county 
paper,  to  take  place  at  the  fourth 
mile-stone  on  the  Surlyford  road. 
Thither  I  repaired  ftdly  equipped 
in  all  the  splendour  of  a  new  pink 
immaculate,  cords,  brown  tinted 
tops,,  my  blue  birds'-eye  scarf,  neatly 
folded  fuid  fastened  witli  a  pin  bear- 
ing a  most  appropriate  device,  viz., 
a  real  fox's  tootn.  In  my  impa- 
tience to  be  up  and  doing  on  mis 
our  opening  day,  I  arrived  at  the 
tiTsting-place,  from  whence  I  was 
to  woo  my  favourite  pastime,  some 
half  hour  or  more  before  the  master 
and  his  pack  were  due.  I  had, 
therefore,  ample  leisure  to  receive 
the  greetings  of  my  numerous  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  as  thoy 
came  up  from  all  x)arts,  and  in  all 
directions,  on  all  sorts  and  all  sizes 
of  nags,  and  at  all  kinds  of  paces. 
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to  the  place  of  meeting.  First  to 
arriye  on  that  useful  steed>  yclept 
'Shanks's  pony/  sloucbing  along, 
dad  in  rusty  vdveteen,  haggj  brown 
cord  bieeohes  and  gaiters,  billy  coek, 
as  be  termed  his  wide-awake  hat, 
on  bead,  a  stout  ashen  stick  cut 
&om  a  neighbouring  Qoppice  in  hand, 
and  ten  to  one  a  quantity  of  wires 
in  his  pockets,  was  handsome,  dark* 
eyed,  good-for-notUing,  scampish, 
dishon^  Gipsy  Jiin  —  the  some 
time  gamekeeper,  when  he  could 
get  any  one  to  employ  him,  but 
oflener  the  poaching,  drinking, 
thieving  vagabond  of  the  neigh- 
bouriiood.  A  broad  grin  of  recog- 
nition and  a  touch  of  the  hat  on  the 
part  of  the  Gipsy  one,  and  an  ex- 
clamation on  mine  of  'Bless  me, 
Jim!  not  hanged  yet?'  placed  us 
once  again  on  the  old  &miLiar  foot- 
ing of  *  I  wiU  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  foxes'  (and  who  could  afford 
better  information  than  one  whose 
habits  and  disposition  partook  more 
of  the  vermin  than  the  man  ?), '  pro- 
viding you  give  me  a  shilling  to 
drink  your  health.'  Gipsy  Jim 
and  I  had  hardly  interchanged 
these  civilities,  when,  trotting  along 
on  a  stout,  handsome,  six-year  old, 
in  capital  condition,  though,  if  any- 
thing, a  little  too  fat  (not  a  bad 
feult,  however,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season),  came  farmer  Thresher, 
of  B^mstead,  a  florid,  yellow-haired, 
led-whiskered,  jovial,  hard-riding, 
independent  agriculturist,  who,  on 
the  strength  of  liaving  been  at 
school  in  years  gone  by  with  some 
of  the  neighbouring  squires,  myself 
amongst  the  number,  called  us  all 
freely  by  our  surnames,  forgetting 
to  prefix  the  accustomed  ]&Iistcr,  and 
thus  giving  great  umbrage  to  some, 
and  causing  them  always  to  pointed- 
ly address  him  as  *Mr.  Thresher.' 
Our  mutual  salutations  had  hardly 
come  to  an  end  than  we  are  joined 
by  half  a  dozen  more  sturdy  yeomen, 
able  .and  willing  to  go,  let  the  pace 
be  ever  so  severe,  and  all  of  tnem 
contributing  their  five  pounds  year- 
ly to  the  support  of  the  *  Easyall- 
shiro  Muggers,  spite  of  wheat,  sir, 
at  fourteen  shillings  a  bag.* 

Young  Boaster  next  turns  up,  a 
swa^edng  blade  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hunt,  who  is  always  abusing 


the  '  Easyallshire '  hounds,  and 
bragging  of  his  own  prowess,  which 
consists  of  riding  ex&aordinary  dis- 
tances to  £Bir-off  meets,  and  doing 
nothing  when  he  gets  there,  save 
telling  wonderful  and  fabulous 
stories  of  what  he  had  done  last 
time  he  was  out,  and  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  then.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Bolus, '  the  sporting  Doctor,' 
as  he  is  called,  who  must  be  making 
a  very  handsome  fortune  in  his  pro- 
fession, if  his  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine is  anything  like  his  judgment 
in  horse-flesh,  his  skill  in  the  pig- 
skin, or  his  acquaintance  with  the 
line  of  a  fox.  After  Bolus,  on  a 
three-legged  screw,  a  wonder  to 
every  one  how  it  is  kept  at  all  on 
its  understandings,  comes  Aloes,  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  a  pleasant- 
spoken,  florid,  little  old  man,  skilful 
in  his  business,  ever  agreeing,  with 
his  *  That  I  would,  sir,'  and  one  who 
I  would  much  prefer  to  attend  me 
when  sick  than  many  a  professor  of 
the  healing  art  among  men.  The 
majesty  of  the  law  is  next  upheld  by 
Mr.  Sheepskin,  the  attorney,  a  gentle- 
manly man,  a  hght  weight,  and  one 
who  rides,  when  need  be,  as  hard, 
if  not  harder  than  any  one.  Nor 
is  the  church  absent  (for  we  have 
not  a  few  clerical  subscribers  to  the 
Easyallshire  Muggers),  but  is  well 
represented  in  the  person  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Flatman,  a  good-looking, 
well-built,  foxy-whiskered  divine, 
whose  handling  of  the  ribbons  on 
the  coach-box,  and  seat  on  horse- 
back, would  entitle  him  to  a  deanery 
at  the  very  least,  could  the  Broad- 
church  party  but  come  into  power. 
His  small  country  parish,  however, 
does  not  suffer  by  the  fondness  of 
its  rector  for  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
a  hard-working  and  most  exemplary 
curate,  he  is  still  a  painstaking  and 
estimable  parish  priest,  and  much 
preferred,  I  doubt  not,  by  all  his 
parishioners  to  any  more  busy  and 
interfering  divine  of  either  of  tho 
other  two  schools  of  divinity.  I 
myself  am  by  no  means  the  sole 
meml)er  of  the  military  profession 
present,  for  we  are  here  of  all  ranks, 
from  tlie  just-joined  ensign  to  the 
gallant  colonel  of  tho  coimty  mflitia, 
a  stout,  fine-looking  veteran,  none 
of  your  feather-bed   soldiers,  and 
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one  who,  spite  of  his  weight,  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  man  to  beat 
across  country.  'Mammon/  as  it 
is  the  fashion  now-ardays  to  call 
that  nsefal  article,  money,  is  seen 
approaching  in  the  person  of  the 
Snrlyford  banker,  who  wisely  fling- 
ing business  to  the  winds  at  least 
twice  in  the  week,  gets  astride 
a  good-looldng,  nearly  thorongh- 
br^  nag,  and  finds  accepting  bull- 
finches, negotiating  ditches,  and 
discounting  gates,  stiles,  <&o.,  a 
much  more  healthy  and  more  plea- 
sant, if  not  more  profitable,  occupa- 
tion than  everlaistingly  grubbmg 
idfter  filthy  lucre. 

The  master  now  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, tall  and  upright,  know- 
ing thoroughly  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  if  not  quite  so  bold  and 
determined  a  rider  as  in  years  gone 
by,  still  making  up  for  want  of 
nerve  in  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  for  lack  of  dash  in  careful 
riding  and  judicious  nicking-in. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  finish, 
his  absence  is  never  observed,  though 
how  he  came  to  be  there  is  better 
known  to  the  second  rank  horse- 
men than  to  the  fliers.  The  hunts- 
man and  whip  are  much  the  same 
as  those  worthies  are  everywhere; 
but  the  hounds,  how  to  describe 
them  I  know  not. 

The  ' Easyallshire  Muggers'  set 
all  rules  regarding  the  make,  size, 
and  symmetry  of  fox-hounds  at 
defiance.  They  show  almost  better 
sport,  and  kill  more  foxes  than  any 
pack  in  tiie  kingdom;  and  yet  they 
are  as  uneven  as  a  ploughed  field, 
and  as  many  shapes  and  sizes  as  a 
charity  school.  I  can  only  say, 
'  handsome  is  what  handsome  does ;' 
and  if  my  canine  friends  are  not 
pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  connois- 
seur—if they  come  not  up  to  Bective, 
Somerville,  and  other  writers  on 
hunting  description  of  a  perfect  fox- 
hound, still  they  act  b«iutifully — 
which  to  my  mind  is  fiEur  preferable 
to  looking  beautiftd~and  will  run 
and  kill  foxes  with  any  hounds  in 
England.  The  huntsman  and  whip, 
though  not  so  well  mounted  (eco- 
nomy is  the  order  of  the  day  with 
the  Easyallshire  Muggers),  as  we 
would  wish  to  see  them,  yet  manage 
somehow  to  get  across  the  coun- 


try, and  to  be  with  their  hounds; 
though  for  the  matter  of  that,  such 
is  the  sagacity  of  the  Easyallshire 
pack,  that  they  can  very  frequently 
do  quite  as  well  without  the  assist- 
ance of  their  ruler  and  guide  as  with 
it  The  *  Easyallshire '  Hunt,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  an  easy-going  sort 
of  concern,  in  which  every  man, 
gentie  and  simple,  has  a  finger  in 
tiie  pie;  every  subscriber  imagin- 
ing uiat  he  has  a  perfect  right,  on 
the  strength  of  his  subscription,  to 
hunt,  whip-in,  or  otherwise  direct 
the  movements  of  the  hounds  when- 
ever opportuniiy  occurs.  But  for- 
rard!  for-rard  on!  or  I  shall  be 
at  the  fourth  mile-stone  on  the 
Surlyford  Boad  all  day,  instead  of 
drawing  that  inviting  piece  of  gorse 
covert  which  lies  so  pleasant  and 
warm,  with  its  southern  aspect  on 
yonder  bank.  A  guinea  to  a  goose- 
berry, a  fox  lies  there ! 

Joe^  the  huntonan,  now  trots 
along  through  the  somewhat  bare 
and  brown  pasture-fields  towards 
the  covert;  the  pack  eager  and 
keen  for  the  fray,  clustering  round 
the  heels  of  his  horse.  A  few  mo- 
ments only  elap»se  and  the  sea  of 
gorse  is  alive  with  hounds  poking 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  seek- 
ing the  lair  of  sly  Beynard.  Old 
experience  having  taught  me  that 
Gipsy  Jim's  knowledge  of  the  fox 
and  his  habits  (for  bemg  half- 
brother  to  the  varmint  in  his  nature, 
how  can  it  fail  to  be  otherwise?) 
would  serve  me  in  good  stead,  I 
station  myself  near  to  him  in  order 
to  have  a  good  view  of  *  Mr.  Bey- 
nolds,'  as  Jim  calls  the  cunning 
animal  when  he  breaks  covert  Nor 
am  I  wrong  in  my  conjecture,  for 
after  a  few  pleasant  notes  fh)m  old 
Bellman,  who  hits  upon  the  place 
where  master  fox  crossed  a  ride 
early  this  morning,  and  a  '  hark  to 
Bellman'  from  Joe  the  huntsman, 
out  jumps,  almost  into  Jim's  arms, 
as  fine  a  fox  as  ever  wore  a  brudi. 
Master  Beynard  looks  somewhat 
astonished  at  being  brought  so  sud- 
denly face  to  flEice  with  a  two-l^ged 
monster,  and  seems  half  inclined  to 
turn  back  again  to  his  hiding-place ; 
but  perhaps,  judging  from  Jim  s  var- 
mint look,  that  no  danger  might  be 
apprehended  from  that  quarter,  and 
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bong  waroed  by  the  deep  notee  of 
old  Sellman,  that  hie  late  qn&rtora 
■were  nuteiiablo,  he  throws  back  his 
head  as  if  to  BniS  the  ploaeont  morn- 
ing  breeze,  and  giviiig  his  brush  a 
gentle  'wave  of  defiance,  boldl  j  takes 
to  the  open,  and  etorts  acroea  the 
field  which  Bnrrounda  the  covert,  at 
a  good  rattling  pace.  Qipsj  Jim 
grins  &om  ear  to  ear  with  delight, 
showing  his  white  legnlai  teeth ;  at 
the  mue  time  holding  up  his  hand 
«s  a  warning  to  me  to  l^p  silence 


fi>r  a  few  seconds,  so  aa  not  to  spoil 
sport  hy  getting  the  fox  headed 
back.  The  moment,  howerer. 
Master  Bejnanl  is  safely  throngh 
the  ndghbonrinK  hedge,  Jim's  tre-  ' 
mendous  view-haUoa  makes  the 
whole  conntrj  ring  again.  This  is 
the  signal  for  every  bumpkin  and 
footman  to  shoat  and  halloa  with 
might  and  main,  thus  making  the 
necessary  confnsian  of  the  find 
worse  confoimded  still.  '  Hold  your 
noisy  tongues,'  shout  Hie  master, 


buntaman,  whip,  and  all  the  horse- 
men ;  but '  Hold  your  noisy  tongnee ' 
theycryinTBio.  Tallyho!  tallyhol 
tallyhol  yell  the  footmen,  totally 
r^ardlessof  allex;^)ostalation.  But 
crtul;  Jim,  knowmg  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  Yokels,  has  made  all 
safe  by  bis  silence,  until  the  red- 
coated  rascal  is  well  away.  '  Hark  I 
halloal'  'hark!  halloa!'  roar  the 
field^  'TooUb,  tootle!'  goes  Joo's 
bom,  re-echoed  by  an  aathmatical 
effort  in  the  same  direction,  on  the 


part  of  the  worthy  master,  who 
dIowb  as  if  his  horn  was  full  of  dirt. 
The  hounds,  however,  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound,  feeble  as  it  is, 
and  all  rush  to  the  spot  where 
master,  huntsman,  and  Gipsy  Jim, 
are  all  cheering  them  exactly  at  the 
place  where  foiy  broke  aw^.  What 
a  burst  of  music  now  str^es  upon 
the  cor,  far  superior  to  the  doUghts 
of  any  concert  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  be  present  at,  as  every  faonnd 
acknowledges  with  joy  the  rapture 
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they  feel  at  the  strong  scent  left 
beWnd  by  him  they  had  so  nn- 
ceremoniously  disturbed  from  his 
comfortable  lodgings.  But  the 
Bcent  is  too  good  for  ns  to  dwell  long 
for  description,  and  away  they  go  at 
a  killing  pace,  which,  if  it  lasts  long 
enough,  wiU  see  to  the  bottom  of 
many  a  gallant  steed  there  present 
And  now  comes  the  rush  of  horse- 
men amidst  the  cries  of  *  Hold  hard ! 
don't  spoil  your  sport!'  of  the 
master,  and  flie  '  'old  'ard !'  of  the 
huntsman,  who  has  an  eye  to  tips, 
and  therefore  restrains  his  wrath  in 
some  measure.  But  the  'Easyall- 
shireans '  are  not  to  be  kept  back  by 
any  such  remonstrances  and  expos- 
tulations as  these,  and  those  who 
mean  to  bo  with  the  hounds  through- 
out the  run,  hustle  along  to  get  a 
forward  place ;  whilst  the  knowing 
and  cunning  ones,  with  the  master 
at  their  head,  turn  short  round,  and 
make  for  a  line  of  gates  which  he 
invitingly  open,  right  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  fox  has  taken.  I  set 
a  good  start,  and  being  well  mounted, 
sailed  away,  and  am  soon  alongside 
of  Joe  the  huntsman,  whoae  horse, 
though  a  screw,  and  not  Tery  high 
in  condition,  is  obliged  to  go,  being 
compelled  hereto  by  its  rider.  A 
stififAooking  fence  which  I  charge  at 
the  same  moment  as  Joe,  who  tekes 
away  at  least  a  perch  d  fendng, 
and  thus  lets  many  a  muff  through, 
lands  us  into  the  next  field,  and 
affords  a  fiEur  view  of  the  hoands 
streaming  away  a  little  distance 
before  us.  But  why  should  I  de- 
scribe the  run?  'Boll's  Life,' 
weekly,  gives  much  more  graphio 
descriptions  of  such  things  than  I 
am  able  to  write;  let  me,  therefore, 
confine  my  narrative  to  what  befel 
my  individual  self. 

A  rattling  burst  of  twenty  minutes 
rendered  the  field,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  very  select,  and  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  still 
more  so,  had  not  a  fortunate  check 
given  horses  and  men  a  few  mo- 
ments' breathing  time,  thus  enabling 
the  cunning  riders  to  get  up  to  the 
hounds.  Away  we  go  agam, 'and 
I  will  be  there  rft  the  fimsh,'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  pressing  m^  cap  firmly 
on  my  head,  and  shuttmg  my  eyes, 
I  ride  at  a  tremendous  buUfinch, 


the  thick  boughs  and  sharp  thorns 
of  which  nearly  scratched  my  eyes 
out,  and  decapitate  me  as  I  burst 
through  it  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  renowned  John  Gilpin,  it  is— 

*  Ah,  luckless  speech  and  booUen  boast, 
For  which  1  paid  full  dear.' 

Another  ten  minutes*  best  pace 
and  the  fox  is  evidently  sinking  bo- 
fore  us ;  but,  alas !  it  was  not  to  be 
my  lot  to  see  the  gallant  animal  run 
into  and  pulled  down  in  the  open, 
after  as  fine  a  nm  as  was  ever  seen. 
Trim-kept  hedges,  well-hung,  stout, 
and  newly-painted  white  gates,  had 
shown  mo  that  for  the  last  few 
moments  he  had  entered  the  domain 
of  some  proprietor,  whose  estato 
certainly  presented  the  very  pink  of 
neatness :  little  indeed  did  I  dream 
that  there  would  exist  in  the  very 
heart  of  *  Easyallshire '  any  one  so 
benighted  as  to  object  to  the  in- 
roads made  upon  l]dm  by  that  re- 
nowned pack  the  'Muggers.'  But 
I  reckoned  without  my  host,  or 
rather,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  with 
my  host ;  for  as  m  my  endeavours  to 
save  my  now  somewhat  exhausted 
horse,  I  rode  at  what  apjpeared  an 
easy  place  in  a  very  high  fence, 
bounded  on  the  off-side  with  a  stiff 
post  and  rail,  an  irate  elderly  gentle- 
man, gesticolating,  shouting,  and 
waving  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  sud- 
denly rose  up  as  it  were  from  the  very 
bowels  of  toe  earth,  just  as  my  steed 
was  preparing  to  make  his  spring, 
thus  causing  the  spirited  animal  to 
rear  nn,  and,  overbalancing  himself, 
to  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  vdih  me 
under  him.  When  1  next  recovered 
consciousness  and  opened  my  eyes,  I 
was  being  borne  along  on  a  hurdle, 
by  the  author  of  my  misfortunes — 
a  grey-haired,  piebald  whiskered, 
stout,  little,  rea-feoed  old  gentle- 
man, and  two  of  his  satellites,  who 
I  rightly  conjectured  to  be  the 
coachman  and  gardener;  but  the 
pain  of  my  broken  leg  made  me 
again  relapse  into  unconsciousness, 
nor  did  the  few  wits  I  by  nature 
possess,  return  to  me  again  until  I 
was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  a  medical 
practitioner  of  the  neighbourhood 
was  busy  at  work  setting  my  frac- 
tured limb.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  remained  imder  the  roof  of 
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Major  Pipeclay — for  that  -was  the 
name  of  the  irascible  little  gwtla- 
man,  whoee  hatred  of  hunUog, 
hounds,  uid  hemes,  had  censed  my 
Bofitjnng — imtil  my  wonnded  limb 
was  well  again,  the  vroithj  old 
major  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
make  amends  fbr  the  catastrophe 
his  abenid  violenoe   had  brought 

At  the  expiration  of  eis  weeks  I 
was  bUa  to  move  about  on  cratches ; 
at  the  teminatioo  of  twice  that 
period,  I  was  well  sgun,  and  had 
moieorer,  bJlen  irretriembly  in 
loTe  with  the  bright  eyea  and  pretty 
fiice  of  Belinda  Pipeclay,  one  of  tlu) 
insjor's  handsome  dangfaters.  Think- 
ing, in  my  ignontnoe  of  the  fair  sex, 
that  ttie  child  of  ao  iiasciblu  a  papa 
— hanng  bem  in  her  jnvonile  days 
well  totted  nuder  the  Solomonian 
code  'of  Bpanng  the  rod,  and  spoil- 
ing the  child'— mni^  therefore,  of 


neoessiEy,  make  a  gobmissiTe  and 
obedient  wife,  I  proposed — was  ao- 
oepted,  obtained  uio  nuqor'e  consent, 
and  became  a  Benedict 

Dear  reader,  I  am  really  ashamed 
to  confess  the  trath,  '  I  have  been 
severely  henpeckod  ever  since.' 
Whether  Belinda  poaseesea  the  same 
antipathy  to  honnds,  horses,  and 
hunting  men,  as  her  progenitor,  I 
cannot  possibly  tell,  lot  returning 
to  India  soon  after  my  msrrisge,  I 
had  DO  opportunity  of  there  testing 
her  feelings  in  that  respect  Kow 
the  increasing  number  of  mouths  in 
OUT  nursery  compels  a  decreasing 
ratio  of  w'"'»'"  in  my  stable,  and  I 
am  reduced  to  one  old,  btiAen- 
winded  cripple,  which  I  call  '  the 
Machiner.'  He  takes  Mn.  Sabre- 
tache and  myiolf  to  tho  market 
town  on  a  Saturday,  and  mamma, 
papa,  and  the  little  Sabretaches  to 
church  on  llie  following  day. 


PICTUBESQDE  LONDON. 
KO.  II.— FROM  UIGHOATB  ARCHWAY  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 


TO  Ur.  Eenny  Ueadows,  Mr. 
Goorgo  Thomas,  Mr.  Birket 
FoBter,  ill.  Samuel  Bead,  ct  hoc 
gaita  omne,  greetmg!  Be  good 
enough,  gentlemeu,  to  accept  my 
sconi !  Be  good  enough  to  -under- 
Btand  that  I  denounco  you  as  the 
Pcrkin  WarbockH,  tho  Lmnbert  Sim- 
ncls,  tho  Cock  Laue  GhoKts,  and 
Johaimii  Sonthcot«s  of  art!  You 
are  inijxHitorE,  geutlonion!  Not  iu 
your  work ;  no!  I  know  that  well 
enough.  Never  did  more  cunning 
pcncQs  work  away  on  hos-wood 
blocks ;  uovor  did  mure  poetical 
minds  blend  with  moio  expert 
fingers :  but  all  this  iDcroasea  yoni 
ahame,  gentlemen!  You  draw  so 
admintbly  that  we  Rivo  in  to  your 
imposition,  and  suBur  oiicsoIvch  to 
be  led  captivo  by  it  About  Christ- 
mos,  for  instance :  w!iy  do  you  still 
portray  that  genial,  ruddy,  ic&- 
Iwund,  holly-crowned  giant?  why 
do  yoa  still  fill  our  periodicala  with 
pictnios  of  suDW-coverod  landscapes, 
anow-clad  cborches,  ice-bound  lakes, 
golf-parties,  sleighing-portiee,  frozen  - 


out  distressed  damsels  dying  on 
Buow-ooTered  doorsteps,  robins  pick- 
ing very  black  crumbs  off  very 
white  lawns,  carol-singing  villogerH 
blowing  their  nails  and  beating  thoir 
breasts  for  tho  snperinduoement  of 
caloric  ?  How  long  is  it  since  you 
saw  any  of  those  sigh  ts  at  Christma»- 
tinio?  how  long  is  it  since  yon  saw 
snow  at  all,  or  since  there  was  uiy 
good  skating  in  London?  I  roniem- 
IxT  frosty  winters  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  I  mind  mo  of  a  certain  time 
when  London  was  'snowed  up' — 
when  all  tho  cabe  that  were  out  had 
two  hoiHOB,  and  tho  omnibuses  did 
not  run,  Bud  there  was  a  strange 
silence  in  all  the  streets,  as  in  a  city 
of  the  dead.  Sometimes  when  I 
talk  to  people  about  things  being 
diScrent  from  what  thoy  were  some 
years  ago,  I  am  told,  'Ah!  the 
change  is  in  you.  You  feel  differ- 
ently about  such  mattors.  You're 
getting  on,  you  know ;'  and  then  I 
am  impreffied  with  the  information 
that  time  flies,  and  that  we  aro 
none    of  ns   younger,    and    that 
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each  year  makes  a  differanoe,  and 
TarioQs  other  noTel  and  interesting 
lemftrks  of  the  same  natoie.  But, 
humbly  sabecnbing  to  all  this,  I 
still  maintain  that  the  present  sl^le 
of  representing  Christmas  is  a 
mod^eiy,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare, 
and  calcnlated  to  bring  ns  into  con- 
tempt in  the  eyas  of  onr  children, 
who  will  regard  ns  as  a  set  of  mum- 
mers playing  at  an  exploded  rite, 
and  will  feel  for  us  the  same  sort  of 
pity  that  we  feel  for  dear  old  George 
Cmikshank,  when  we  see  him  leav- 
ing his  own  quips  and  drolleries,  in 
which  he  has  never  been  excelled, 
to  attempt  the  portrayal  of  a  mo- 
dem swell — in  the  high-collared, 
long-tailed  coat,  ribbed  silk  stock- 
ings, and  pumps  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

When  Iroee  tiiis Christmas  morn- 
ing I  saw  no  vestige  of  ice  or  snow. 
ThB  grass  was  brilliantiy  green,  the 
buds  were  shooting  on  many  shrubs, 
the  air  was  balmy,  uid  the  entire 
aspect  of  nature  was  April-like  and 
gcmaL  The  conventionalities  were 
in  full  play.  Tes ;  I  will  allow  that 
people  wished  each  other  'a  merry 
Christmas;'  the  gardener,  as  he 
touched  his  hat,  told  me  he  had 
sent  in  a  ^ood  store  of  Christmas 
logs  for  finng;  and  there  was  the 
usual  excitement  among  the  young 
folk  as  to  pudding  and  mincemeat. 
We  found  the  church  duly  decorated 
with  holly  and  laurel,  bits  of  yew 
uncomfortably  mingling  with  the 
other  evergreens,  and  reminding  one 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  tree,  which — 

*  Urupcftt  at  the  stones, 

Tbat  name  the  underlying  dead, 
Tfajr  fibres  net  to  dreamlev  head 
Thy  roots  are  wrapped  around  the  hones ;' 

and  the  sockets  of  the  parson's  can- 
dlesticks flaring  with  curling  green. 
Regular  Christinas  sermon  from  the 
parson— an  old  one,  I  think,  as  I 
detect  in  it  very  testy  bits  about 
'hardened  glebe'  and  'ice-bound 
rill,'  and  general  recollection  of  the 
illustrated  journals  not  at  all  appro- 
priate to  tiie  existing  temperature, 
rew-opener  conventional,  too,  with 
a  Christmas  shiver  and  a  Christmas 
cough  before  the  receipt  of  tho 
annual  gratuity,  and  the  Christmas 
grin  and  wishes  of  'a  many,  many 
'appy  'ears'   after  the   pocketing 


thereof.  We  give  up  conventionality 
when  we  get  outside  the  porch,  and 
walk  slowly  home ;  and  after  lunch 
we  throw  open  the  French  windows 
of  the  dining-room,  and  bask  in  the 
genial  sun  which  pours  in  through 
them.  Far  away,  over  the  hushed 
fields,  and  across  the  bar  made  by 
the  quiet  littie  railway  line,  lie  the 
outposts  of  the  sleeping  giant,  Lon- 
don, a  long  line  of  terrace,  veiy  sea- 
sidy  in  its  aspect,  tall,  and  ^unt, 
and  stucooey — very  suggestive  of 
lodgings  at  from  two  to  four  guineas 
a  week  according  to  the  floor,  and 
obviously  looking  on  to  the  parade 
where  the  old  gentiemen  walk  up 
and  down,  and  cough,  and  the  young 
people  flirt  and  smoke  in  front.  No 
London  for  us,  though,  to-day ;  the 
dog-cart  is  at  the  door,  but  Brown 
George's  head  shall  not  be  turned 
towards  the  streets;  farther  a-field, 
eh.  Brown  George  ?  and,  responsive 
to  my  touch  on  the  reins,  the  brave 
horse  starts  off  down  the  lano,  and 
striking  through  the  heart  of  the 
groves  of  the  Evangelist,  turns  into 
the  broad  road  skirting  the  Regent's 
Park. 

Two  [friends  are  with  me  in  this 
Uttie  trip— two  friends  like  myself 
affiliated  to  Hterature,  and  earning 
their  bread  by  the  plying  of  their 
pens.  Consequentiy,  it  is  not  as- 
tonishing that  the  subject  of  our 
conversation  should  be  (has  been 
ever  since  we  came.together)  the  great 
loss  which  our  profession  has  suf- 
fered in  the  death  of  one  of  its  chief- 
tains. Two  nights  since  one  of 
those  driving  with  me  dined  with 
William  Makepxage^Thaokeray — 
listening  to  his  jests,  in  which  there 
was  ever  a  ringing  echo  of  sadness, 
and  talked  with  him  of  his  prospects 
and  forthcoming  work.  And,  as  wo 
pass  the  entrance  to  the  Zoological 
Gcurdens,!  mind  me  that  it^was  there 
I  last  had  seen  him:  and  Brown 
(Urge's  reins  hang  loosely  in  my 
hand  as  I  call  to  mind  the  taU 
square  figure,  the  high  shoulders, 
the  hands  now  plunged  deeply  into 
tho  trousers  pockets,  now  clasped 
together  behind  his  back,  the  intel- 
ligent face,  with  on  expression  of 
sensitiveness  amounting  almost  to 

aaerulousness  which  never  left  it, 
le  quaint  philosophy  and  satire. 
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80  htunanized  as  to  be  stripped  of 
all  itB  barb,  that  proceeded  from  be- 
tween his  lips.  Cfone,  gone  for  ever ! 
To  ns,  humble  hero-worshippers, 
private  in  the  ranks  which  had 
just  lost  one  of  their  commanding 
officers,  acolytes  fin  the  ceremonies 
of  which  one  of  the  high-priests  had 
been  called  away,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain incongruity  in  the  acknowledged 
jollity  and  happiness  of  the  day. 
Thackeray  was  dead  —  Thackeray 
the  groat  author— a  soul  such  as 
seldom  inhabits  mortal  clay  had 
been  suddenly  recalled,  and  yet  there 
were  people  grinning,  and  talking, 
and  pushing,  wheeling  i)erambula- 
tors,  sucking  oranges,  coming  hazily 
out  of  gin-shops,  wiping  their 
mouths  with  the  backs  of  their 
hands.  They  cared  nothing  for  the 
dead  man ;  they  had  never  heard  of 
him  probably.  And  then  one  of  us 
recollected  a  story  which  Thackeray 
himself  had  told  him:  how,  when 
he  was  canvassing  for  his  election  at 
Oxford,  he  called  upon  one  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  and  sent  in  his 
nama  The  dignitary  saw  him,  and 
asked  his  profession.  'An author.' 
'What  had  he  written?*  Something 
flabbergasted,  he  replied,  ' "  Vanity 
Fair." '  '  I  never  met  with  it,'  said 
the  dean ;  '  but  conclude  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  Bunyanl' 

Vanitas  vanitatum !  and  Jones,  who 
has  had  an  article  on  Boots  in  the 

Megatherium,'  and  Brown,  who 
has  published  a  comic  shilling  book 
called^  'Mrs.  Tippikin*s  Tea  and 
Turn  Out,'  imagme  that  they  are 
celebrities  of  the  day,  and  that  their 
every  action  is  closely  scanned  by  an 
admiring  public! 

So,  t^e  Brown  George  in  hand 
again,'  and  away  througn  the  Ee- 
gent's  Park.  The  people— what  the 
noble  Tory  writers  queruously  call 
the  plehs — are  out  here  in  force,  loll- 
ing, idling,  romping,  as  though  it 
were  full  summer.  Fashion  don't 
seem  to  alter  much  in  the  mecha- 
nic's Sunday  dress ;  so  long  as  I  can 
recollect  it  has  been  long-&led  coat, 
black  satin  waistcoat,  black  trousers, 
very  crumply  at  the  knees,  and  hard 
shiny  black  hat  *  so  it  is  now,  exact 
in  every  particular.  Why  do  they 
don  this  mghtfol  garb?  Is  it  with 
the  notion  that   Uieir  appearance 


then  approximates  to  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman? because  they  are  utterly 
wrong.  Is  it  that  they  think  the 
costume  pretty?  because  they  are 
frightfully  mistaken.  Why  do  men 
want  to  be  mistaken  for  what  they 
are  not?  I  know  that  if  any  one 
were  to  say  to  me,  '  EuseHus,  my 
boy,  I'll  make  you  up  to  look  like  a 
marquis,  an  earl,  a  baronet,  or  a 
Lombard  Street  banker,*  I  should 
decline  the  honour;  and  why  on 
earth  does  Chips  the  carpenter — an 
honest  man  and  a  very  good-looking 
one  in  his  working  clothes— try  to 
disguise  himself  in  an  utterly  un- 
mistakable hideous  sham?  The 
sward  is  dotted  with  red  and  blue 
cliildren,  appaUingly  bright;  and 
the  seats  are  sprinkled  witii  the 
military,  now  squat  and  sheepish, 
now  tall,  whiskered,  and  impas- 
sioned, and  with  young  persons  in 
service,  who  are  supposed  to  be  at 
church,  and  whose  conversation 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  repetition 
of  the  sentence, '  Get  along  with  yer.' 
Yagrant  boys,  too,  we  see  about,  of 
course,  fiends  who  mock  at  us  as  wo 
pass,  and  who  yell  after  us,' Three 
gents  out  for  a  hairin','  as  Brown 
George  turns  through  Gloucester 
Gate  and  enters  Camden  Town. 

Do  you  know  Camden  Town  ?  A 
sweet  spot :  the  home,  jpar  excdlence, 
of  the  conunerdal  clerk  of  from  305. 
a  week  to  two-fifty  a  year— an  ^- 
mable,'  resjwnsible,  hard-working 
man.  I  have  a  word  or  two — ^not 
about  him,  but  about  the  houses. 
Houses  all  built  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  clerkly  world;  they 
even  look  as  if  they  had  been  manu- 
factured of  dingy  blotting-paper, 
and  are  so  fragile  that  they  could 
be  taken  out  with  an  eraser.  Tho- 
roughly respectable  though:  none 
of  your  low  lodgings,  or  anyiiiing  of 
that  sort  I  House  I  nice  parlour,  wire 
blind  in  window ;  very  shiny,  sticky, 
gummy  furniture,  chairs  witiii 
American  cloth  seats,  which  stick 
to  your  trousers;  vase  with  ever- 
lasting flowers,  and  two  china  dogs 
on  mantelpiece;  very  bad,  cheap 
print  of  tnree  chorister  boys  (oh, 
the  difference  between  the  sweet 
youths  and  the  real  dirty-nosed  choir- 
boy of  a  countay  church!)  on  the 
wall ;  little  mat  by  the  door.    Nice 
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diawing-TOom,  all  in  white  maple 
wood  jmd  cane  bottoms,  with  wMto 
mnslin  curtains  and  a  crumb-cloth 
OYer  the  carpet,  quite  warm  and 
comfortable :  a  black-beetly  kitchen, 
where  Maria  Jane  cooks  everything 
with  coal  garnish  and  soot  sauce: 
and  bedrooms  which  are  well  de- 
scribed as  '  airy/  I  vow  that  I 
hate  Camden  and  regard  him  with 
loathing.  All  his  terraces  —  Bay- 
bam  and  Jefl&rey,  and  Brecknock 
— his  'road'  and  his  'villas,'  his 
'square*  whicj^  is  horribly  preten- 
tious and  uncomfortable  I  He  loobs 
so  horribly  prim  and  pharisaical,  he 
looks  so  uiuike  real  hospitahty— so 
unlike  oysters  for  supper,  or  a 
cigiu*  and  a  glass  of  grog ;  he  looks 
so  like  a  plate  of  mixed  biscuits,  and 
a  glass  of  sherry  at  27s.  the  dozen — 
so  like  two  formal  httle  dinners  in 
the  year,  when  Jones  the  green- 
grocer empties  the  oyster -sauce 
down  your  neck,  and  a  mild  evening 
party  with  very  weak  negus,  no  flirt- 
mg,  and  the  drawing-room  door  under 
the  hostess's  bed.  I  often  wonder 
how  jolly  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song- 
writer, who  is  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard here,  can  rest  in  such  precincis, 
and  wonkier  that  he  does  not  start 
up  and  scare  the  respectable  hum- 
bugs living  round  him  with  a '  Yo- 
hor  chorus! 

Nor  do  I  care  much  for  Kentish 
now,  though  I  mind  me  of  the  time 
whenhe  was  very  dear  tome.  Then 
— constde  Mardio — he  was  inhabited 
by  one  whom  Mr.  Swiveller  would, 
indeed,  have  described  a  '  jolly  old 
grand&ther;'  the  kindest -hearted, 
most  generous,  most  boy-spoiling 
of  veterans.  Ah!  the  half-crowns 
from  his  fob,  the  whilBs  at  his  pipe, 
the  half-holidays  begged  by  him  from 
school,  the  wine-glasses  of  toddy 
subtracted  from  his  own  potentiid 
iorum;  the  gardening  done  under 
his  directions,  the  gun-lock  oiling, 
and  fishing-tackle  assortment,  which 
alone  were  hours  of  rapture!  I 
can  see  his  &ce  at  this  mstant,  as 
I  look  up  from  my  paper,  when,  as 
a  boy  of  twelve,  I  hadbeeiDi  express- 
ing an  admiration  for  gin-punch, 
and  a  maiden  aunt  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  fiEunily  asked,  in 
virtuous  indignation,  'Where  did 
you  ever  taste  such  a  low  beverage. 


sLr?*  I  can  see  the  old  gentleman's 
twinkling  eye,  and  his  forefinger 
laid  suggestively  on  his  hj)  I  Low 
beverage,  indeed !  "When  I  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  I  wish  I  had  a 
^lass  of  it,  and  the  stomach  to  bear 
it  unharmed,  at  this  present  writing. 
But  the  old  gentleman  is  long  since 
departed,  and  Kentish  Town  has 
qmto  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
his  day.  Then  it  was  a  pretty  little 
village,  with  trees  here  and  there 
before  its  ale-houses,  with  red-foced 
old  countiy  houses  standing  in  their 
gardens;  a  little  colony  to  which, 
when  cabs  penetrated,  the  horse  was 
'put  up,'  and  the  cabman  sat  in 
Ms  shirt-sleovos  on  the  bench  ho- 
fore  the  tavern  door,  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  wondering  at  the  rural 
quiet  around  him.  Now  a  big 
church  stands  on  the  spot  whero 
stood  the  squat  brick  chapel  which 
sufficed  for  the  old  urbans  of  Kentish ; 
scores  and  scores  of  cockney  villafi 
have  been  scattered  pell-mell  over 
the  pleasant  old  fields ;  gin-palaces 
and  pawnbrokers'  c^ops  have 
crowded  the  precincts,  and  a  IIol- 
bom  publican  has  built  a  Betreat, 
i.e.,  a  tea-garden  tavern,  for  sing- 
song, dancing,  and  fireworks,  which, 
however,  I  am  delighted  to  say,  the 
magistrates  have  refused  to  license. 
And  now,  at  the  foot  of  Highgate 
Hill,  we  leave  Brown  George  to  the 
groom,  and  then  quitting  my  com- 
panions for  a  time,  I  go  on  a  little 
Silgnmage,  undertaken  by  me  half  a 
ozen  times  a  year,  and  always  on 
Christmas  Day,  to  the  City  of  the 
Dead — the  Cemetery.  It  is  well  fer 
us,  brother,  thus  occasionally  to  visit 
the  spots  where  the  lost  loved  ones 
are  laid ;  it  is  the  one  break  in  our 
commerce  with  the  world — the  one 
oasis  of  real  feeling  in  the  great 
desert  of  lifa  Hither  one  invariably 
comes  alone,  here  one  puts  off  the 
close-fitting  mask  which  we  wear 
under  every  other  circumstance,  and 
here  we  commune  silently  with  the 
dead,  to  whom  only  a  fleeting 
thought  is  spared  in  the  busy 
worldly  roxmd.  Ah,  dear  one  lying 
low  I  tiiough  the  eyelid  is  no  longer 
moist,  and  though  the  lips  can  men- 
tion thy  name  now  without  quivering, 
thou  art  not  forgotten !  But  few  oi 
the  promises  of  amendment  made  in 
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the  first  great  grief  at  the  lo«  of 
thee,  haye  been  kept ;  bit  by  bit  the 
good  reeolutions  nave  be^  aban- 
doned, and  yet  I  —  and  yet !  On 
these  Christmas  Days,  especially, 
has  memory  peculiar  powers  of 
roTOcation,  and  the  dead  live  again 
in  recollection  more  yividly  than 
at  other  seasons.  I  see  that  the 
Cemetery  has  had  many  Tisitants 
this  day :  many  of  the  tombs  bear 
immortelles,  or  branches  of  ever- 
green, or  little  bouquets  of  flowers; 
and  on  one,  the  gravenstone  of  a 
child,  I  see  a  very  beautiful  little 
holly  cross.  There  are  fewer  gapers 
than  usual :  most  of  those  persons  I 
meet  are  either  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing or  have  an  earnest  decent  ex- 
pression, showing  that  their  visit 
there  was  not  without  an  object  How 
I  hate  your  cemetery  visitors  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon:  your  gaping, 
lolling,  mooning  ix)ys  and  girls; 
your  drivelling,  open  -  mouthed, 
middle-aged  dr^uie6,who  '  jist  walk 
up  to  the  Simmintry  afore  tea !'  and 
wno  may  be  heard  bawling  to  each 
other,  'Look  'ere,  J'mima;  ere's  a 
byewtifol  one!'  or  'Ain't  this  a 
hugly  toom,  Jane?'  and  who  are 
always  mysteriously  inquisitive 
about  the  '  Cattykooms.'  Very 
lovely  the  Cemetery  looks  as  I  leave 
it,  with  its  thousands  of  gravestones 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  side 
of  the  green  hill— leave  it  with  the 
strange  thought  that  one  day  I  shall 
visit  it—to  leave  it  no  more. 

My  companions  await  me  at  the 
&r  gate,  and  together  we  trudge 
through  Highgate— a  dull,  dreary, 
little  namlot,  too  big  for  a  village, 
too  small  for  a  town — a  place  which 
the  march  of  intellect  has  left  be- 
hind, and  which  has  not  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  take  up  the  run- 
ning. Grass  grows  between  the 
pavmg-flags,  and  conunerce  is  at  a 
standstill  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
taverns,  but  they  are  small  and  of 
the  beerhouse  order,  and,  like  all 
other  houses,  are  now  tightly  closed. 
I,  who  have  known  Highgate 
any  time  this  quarter  of  a  century, 
having  been  'birched  and  bred' 
there,  don't  see  any  difference  in  the 
place,  which  app^ired  to  me  to  be 
m  its  normal  state  of  solemn  stupi- 
dity ;  but  my  companions  are  highly 


disgusted  with  Highgate,  and  want 
to  know '  If  there's  nothing  to  do,  or 
nothing  to  see?'  Do?  well,  they 
can  be  sworn  on  the  horns,  if  they 
like,  all  the  rubbish  about  not  drink- 
ing small  beer  when  you  can  get 
strong';  or  not  kissing  the  maid  when 
you  can  get  tiie  mistress— always  un- 
less you  like  the  small  beer  and  the 
maid  best ;  but  that  veould  involve 
standing  unlimited  beer  to  numerous 
pot-wallopers,  and  would  be  a  dull 

Sroceeding  after  all.  See?  well,  I 
on't  know— yes!  by  Jove! — thb 
abohway!  Up  this  lane  to  the 
I^,  past  these  half-buried  houses 
stimdmg  in  their  trim  gardens, 
shaded  by  big  trees,  and  looking 
almost  ancestral,  though  doubtiess 
let  on  a  term  of  seven,  fourteen,  &c., 
to  London  tradespeople,  and  now  wo 
are  at  the  Archway  itself. 

A  big  stone  viaduct,  with  broad 
balustrades  and  coping  -  stones, 
stretching  across  the  great  North 
Boad.  Looking  north  we  see  the 
broad  white  turnpike  road  stretch- 
ing away  towards  Bamet  and  St 
Albans,a  road  traversed  thirty  years 
ago  by  upwards  of  eighty  four-horse 
coaches — coaches  which  employed 
ostiers,  and  stablemen,  and  helpers, 
which  set  down  thirsty  and  hungry 
travellers  at  hundreds  of  wayside 
inns  between  London  and  York,  and 
which  have  long  since  been  broken 
up  in  coachmakers'  yards,  and  had 
their  wheels  rent  from  their  bodies 
and  latched  on  to  other  vehicles, 
while  the  bodies  have  formed  hiding- 

g laces  for  the  village  children,  and 
ave  had  imaginary  horses  attached 
to  them  by  the  cocks  of  many  village 
schools.  Ay,  the  glory  of  the  North 
Eoad  is  gone  for  ever.  Droves  of 
parched  cattie  and  smoking  sheep, 
a  few  carriers'  waggons,  and  tiie 
lumbering  carts  of  the  brick-field 
bordering  the  road  are  all  that  it  sees 
now,  save  when  some  of  the  stock- 
brokering  gents  and  Mincing  Lane 
princes,  resident  at  Muswell  Hill, 
come  dashing  down  it  in  their  dog- 
carts and  mail-phaetons,  as  a  near 
cut  to  town.  Now  turn  we  the 
other  way,  and  look  at  the  dim, 
great  giant  London,  sleeping  in  the 
distance.  Now  close  below  us  lies 
Holloway,  with  Dick  Whittington's 
stone,  where  the  runaway  'prentice 
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WITH  many  more — some  his 
personal   Mends,  some   his 
literary  associates,  and  others  who 
knew  riim  only  through  his  works — 
I  was   im   nnbidden    mourner   at 
Thackera/s  funeral.    The  day  and 
houi  appointed  for  the  burial  were 
announced  in  all  the  papers ;   and 
this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  general 
invitation  to  all  who  loved  him  and 
held  him  in  respect    I  was  glad  to 
think  that  there  would  be  no  im- 
pertinence in  my  going  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  great  man, 
who,  unknown  to  all  the  world  but 
myself,  had  been  to  me  in  bygone 
days  a  kind   friend — those  trying 
days  before  I  had  made  my  mark 
on  the '  World  of  London.'  It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I  stood  hesitating 
at  Thackeray's  door  with  a  long- 
kept  letter  of  introduction  in  my 
hand.    I  had  possessed  that  letter 
for  years,  but  had  never  presented 
it.    And  even  now  that  I  was  at  the 
door  my  courage  failed  me.    What 
pretence  had  I  for  intruding  my- 
self upon  his  notice  ?    I  was  but  a 
poor  scribbler,  and  no  doubt  there 
were  scores  of  them  pestering  him. 
The  audacity  of  my  conduct  ap- 
peared all  the  greater  when  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  come  with  a 
manuscript  in  my  pocket,  and  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  ask   him 
to  read  it  and   give    his   opinion 
upon  it.    If  the  door-bell  had  not 
rung  readily  when  I  gently  pulled 
the  handle,  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
turned  and  run  away,  as  Rogers  did, 
frightened  by  his  own  knock  at  the 
door    of    Doctor   Johnson,   or    at 
least  wheeled  round  hke  De  Quincey 
when  on  his  first  pilgrimage  to  the 
home  of  Wordsworth.    But  now  the 
boll  was  rung,  and  there  was  no  re- 
treating.   A  man-servant  speedily 
ausweml  the  summons,  and  took 
away  my  last   chance  by  owning 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  was  at  home. 
The  servant  took  my    letter  and 
went  upstairs,  leaving  me  to  wait  in 
the  hall.    Two  objects  that  I  saw 
there  remain  to  this  hour  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  mind's  eye.    I 
can  see  them  before  me  now,  and  if 
I  were  an  artist  I  could  draw  them 


accurately.  They  were  a  hat  and  a 
pair  of  cloth  gloves — Thackeray's 
hat  and  gloves.  It  was  just  such  a 
hat,  and  they  were  just  such  gloves 
as  I  should  have  expected  Thackeray 
to  wear;  not  dandified  things,  but 
the  hat  and  gloves  of  a  man  who 
bestowed  httle  thought  upon  such 
matters,  and  who  probably  would  not 
find  out  that  they  were  old  and  worn 
until  some  one  told  him  it  was  time 
to  get  new  ones.  I  rememb^  that 
the  hat,  which  seemed  a  very  large 
one,  had  a  deep  band  of  black  cloth 
upon  it,  and  the  gloves  were  also 
black.  I  dare  say  the  smart  yoimg 
porter  who  had  just  gone  upstairs 
with  my  letter  thought  that  hat  and 
those  gloves  common,  shabby  things 
enough :  but  to  me  they  were  more 
than  mere  hat  and  gloves,  for  I  had 
never  seen  their  owner,  and  I  was 
picturing  the  man  from  what  he 
wore. 

The  servant  came  down  presently 
and  asked  me  to  step  upstairs.  I 
followed  him  nervously,  and  was 
introduced  into  a  large,  comfortably 
famished  study.  Thackeray  was 
seated  at  (me  of  the  windows  with 
his  back  towards  me,  absorbed  in 
work.  He  did  not  notice  my  en- 
trance for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
seemed  to  be  fim'shing  a  sentence — 
a  sentence  perhaps  of  the  next 
number  of  the '  Virginians,'  to  which 
I  looked  forward  with  so  much  in- 
terest. At  last  he  turned  round  in 
his  chair,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile 
said — 

'  Good  morning,  Mr. ;  but  I 

must  teU  you  candidly  that  I  can't 
make  out  the  signature  attached  to 
this  letter.' 

I  mentioned  the  name,  and  he  re- 
cognized it  at  once,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  me,  but  still  apparently 
going  on  with  his  work. 
.  *I  am  very  busy  this  morm'ng, 
making  up  for  lost  time ;  but  come 
to  the  fire,  and  Pll  talk  to  you. 
Take  a  seat.' 

I  went  up  beside;  liim,  and  saw 
him  at  his  work.  The  table  was 
covered,  not  with  books  and  papers 
as  I  had  imagined,  but  with  pencils 
and  compasses,  and  bits  of  chalk 
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and  India  ink,  and  little  square 
blocks  of  box-wood.  He  was  draw- 
ing, not  writing,  and  he  was  engaged 
at  this  moment  upon  an  initial  iQUer, 
which  I  recognized  next  month  in 
pdnl  I  noticed  now  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  anthor  abont 
the  room^no  blotting-pads,  ink- 
stands, or  pens— only  the  appliances 
of  the  draughtsman.  Going  on  with 
his  work,  he  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions, and  chatted  about  books  and 
drawings  —  more  about  drawings 
than  books;  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  and  considerably  set  at 
my  ease  by  his  mentioning  a  Uttle 
book  of  my  own  writing— a  trifling 
thing  which  it  did  not  seem  pro- 
bable he  should  have  seen  or  heard 
of.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  done  the 
drawings  for  it.  I  said  'No,'  and 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  artist. 
After  some  more  pleasant  chat  of 
the  same  kind,  still  going  on  with 
his  drawing,  he  suddenly  put  down 
his  pencil,  and  turning  round  in  his 
chair,  said — 

'  Well ;  and  how  can  I  be  of  any 
service  to  you?' 

I  was  now  quite  at  my  ease  with 
him,  and  fireely  explained  what  par- 
ticular views  I  had,  and  produced 
the  manuscript.  Ho  took  it  from 
me,  glanced  at  the  title,  read  a  few 
lines  apparently  with  attention,  and 
then  said  hurriedly — 

'I  like  your  subject,  and  I  like 
your  first  sentence.  I  will  read  tlie 
paper,  and  if  I  can  forward  your 
views  I  will.' 

I  thanked  him,  and  bade  him 
good  morning,  and  he  rose  and 
offered  me  his  hand,  as  if  I  had  been 
an  old  friend.  Within  a  month  from 
that  day  the  object  at  which  I  aimed 
was  accompliMied  through  his  re- 
commendation and  kind  offices ;  and 
the  good  news  was  conveyed  to  mo 
in  a  hearty,  generous  letter  written 
with  his  own  hand.  Through  that 
kindly  lift  I  sjxiedily  found  myself 
several  steps  higher  on  the  hill  of 
Parnassus.  But  I  had  then  no  more 
claim  to  that  helping  hand  than  any 
unknown  aspirant  who  may  be  at 
this  moment  walking  up  to  London 
to  find  a  market  for  a  book  or  a 
play. 

With  the  remembrance  of  this 
generous  act,  and  the  pleasant  cir- 


cumstances attending  it  deeply  im- 

nssed  upon  my  he^it,  I  felt  that  I 
some  claim  to  mourn  for  Thack- 
eray as  for  a  Mend.  So  on  that 
December  morning  when  he  was 
borne  to  his  last  home,  I  wended 
my  way  towards  Kensal  Green. 

I  took  the  train  at  a  suburban 
station  to  reach  Harlesden,  and  was 
much  struck  to  find  nearly  every 
person  on  the  platfbi-m — and  there 
were  many  of  both  sexes — dressed 
in  mourning.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  conceive  that  they  were 
all  going  upon  the  same  mournful 
errand  as  myself.  But  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  Harlesden 
this  proved  to  be  the  case.  Nearly 
all  the  passengers  got  out  and  struck 
across  the  fields  towards  the  ceme- 
tery. It  was  known  even  in  those 
quiet  rural  lanes  that  a  great  man 
was  going  to  his  rest  that  day ;  and 
a  labourer  whom  we  met  going  to 
his  work,  told  us  that  the  funeral 
had  arrived  at  the  gates,  and  that 
they  were  taking  the  body  up  to 
the  chapel. 

'  You  must  make  haste,*  he  said, 
'  if  you  want  to  see  him  buried.' 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  grave.  A  dense  black  crowd 
disposed  round  about  it  waiting  for 
the  procession  to  return  from  the 
chapel,  unmistakably  marked  the 
spot.  Otherwise  we  could  not  have 
expected  to  find  it  in  that  obscure 
corner  where  thickly-laid  slabs  and 
head-stones  recorded  common  names. 
By-and-by  there  was  a  movement 
about  the  portico  of  the  cliapel,  and 
the  hearse  was  seen  slowly  to  emerge 
from  under  it.  It  was  a  common 
hearse— one  of  those  plain,  dull, 
black  -  painted  boxes  upon  wheels 
that  we  see  every  day  in  the  streets 
— without  feathers  or  ornament  of 
any  kind,  and  drawn  by  only  two 
horses.  Perhaps  this  was  as  Thack- 
eray would  have  wished  it.  Still,  it 
stnick  those  whose  minds  wero 
dwelling  upon  his  world-wide  fomo 
as  strange.  Some  of  us  had  stood  a 
few  months  gone  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  when  the  body  of  the  veteran 
Clyde  was  carried  past  amid  tho 
boom  of  cannon,  the  solemn  pealing 
of  the  organ,  and  the  swelling  voices 
of  the  choristers.  Was  tho  aposilo 
of  pleasant  fancies  and    civilizing 
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thoughts  less  noble  than  the  martial 
oonqoeror  and  hero?  I  do  not 
know  that  we  oonld  haye  wished  for 
anything  better  than  that  plain 
sombre  cortige ;  yet  it  was  strange. 
The  hearse  came  down  slowly  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  carriages, 
and  the  monmers,  bidden  and  un- 
bidden, straggled  after  it  by  different 
paths  in  saddened  and  dejected 
groups.  Conspicuous  among  those 
who  came  side  by  side  with  the 
hearse  marched  Thackeray's  literary 
compeer,  Dickens,  erect  and  grave, 
and  in  his  aspect  defiant — the  de- 
fiance of  the  deep  thought  that  had 
flEkthomed  all,  and  was  ready  to  meet 
the  end,  come  when  it  might ;  Cruik- 
shank,  bearing  his  age  bravely  but 
calmly,  and  seared  to  Death's  inex- 
orable routine ;  Millais,  like  a  young 
Evangel,  with  placid  all-believing 
eyes;  the  gentle  Louis  Blanc;  the 
members  of  the  *  Punch'  staff  with 
Mark  Lemon  at  their  head,  renewing 
his  literary  youth  while  the  last 
scene  of  all  is  closing  upon  his 
veteran  associate— Leech  and  Ten- 
niel,  whose  magic  skill  Thackeray 
admired  and  envied  more  than  the 
high^  art  in  all  the  wide  field  of 
letters— many  more  of  the  young 
and  rising,  with  name  and  fame  yet 
to  come;  and  with  all  these  a  great 
crowd  of  strangers  who  had  never 
known  him  save  in  spirit,  and  who 
saw  him  now  for  the  first  time  and 
the  last — '  coffined  and  cold.' 

When  the  coffin  was  brought 
forth,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
eight  strong  men  who  staggered 
under  its  weight,  the  strangers  knew 
that  he  had  been  a  giant  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind.  Little  more  than  a 
week  before  many  here  had  seen  that 
massive  form  in  the  London  streets, 
towering  above  the  common  crowd, 
and  challenging  the  admiring  eyes 
of  all  who  faiew  the  fine  grey  h<^ 
And  the  whisper  would  pass  from 
one  to  another,  '  There  goes  Thack- 
eray.' And  now  again  that  whisper 
passes  among  us,  but  in  other 
phrase ;  for  Thackeray  is  going 
from  our  sight  for  ever.  To  the 
last  solemn  words  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice the  great  coffin  is  lowered  into 
the  vault,  and  ashes  are  cast  upon 
ashes,  dust  upon  dust    The  cere- 


mony is  crueUy  short  and  summary, 
as  if  the  grave  were  imi)atient  and 
hungry  for  its  prey.  There  remains 
nothing  for  us  now  but  to  take  a 
last  look  into  the  vault  One  by 
one  the  mourners  come  forward, 
elbowing  their  way  through  the 
crowd.  Among  the  first  to  approach 
are  two  fJEur  young  ladies  m  the 
deepest  mourning.  They  stand  side 
by  side,  pale  and  moticmless  as 
statues,  and  look  down  with  a  grief 
in  their  sad  calm  eyes  which  is  past 
tears.  No  one  asks  who  they  are, 
for  all  instinctively  know  that  th^ 
are  those  whom  he  loved  best  Then 
come  other  relatives  and  friends, 
and  among  them  Alboni,  the  great 
singer,  grown  so  old,  and  so  sad 
and  sorrowful  now.  And  one  by 
one  we  pass  along  the  side  of  the 
grave,  reverently  uncovering  our 
heads,  and  taking  a  last  look  through 
eyes  dim  with  tears.  I  could  have 
been  angry  with  that  prosaic  police- 
man who  stood  at  the  grave's  head 
and  marshalled  us,  as  if  we  had 
been 'crushing  to  a  show;  but  I 
thought  of  him  who  lay  there,  and 
how  at  my  Amend  or  yours  he 
would  have  marked  that  policeman 
for  his  own,  and  made  him  immor- 
tal. 'Now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,' 
said  this  intelligent  officer ;  '  follow 
each  other  to  the  right,  and  yon 
will  all  see  comfortably.'  How 
Thackeray  would  have  laughed  if 
he  could  have  known  that  police- 
man who  would  make  a  show  of 
him !  The  policeman,  therefore,  did 
not  vex  me,  as  he  might  have  vexed 
others  who  did  not  think  of  this. 

And  so  Thackeray  was  buried  on 
a  bright  December  day;  and  as  I 
passed  by  the  side  of  his  grave  and 
looked  down,  the  sunbeams  were 
playing  upon  the  coffin-plate,  making 
a  halo  of  glory  round  his  name.  And 
by-and-by  on  returning  to  the  spot 
when  the  crowd  had  diq)erEed,  I 
found  the  vault  covered  with  a 
great  grey  slab,  and  methought  I 
saw  upon  it  the  epitaph  which  he 
himself  wrote — 

*  Heu  t  nunc  mb  foesa  sonl  tantl  miliUa  ocsa.' 


*  Now  he  is  barfed  uxl  gone, 
I^ing  beneath  the  grey  »tone  :* 
Where  shall  yoa  find  surh  a  one  ?* 
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THE  MEBCHANT  PEINOES  OF  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I.— iNTBODUOTOBy. 

BABLY  ENQLIBH  COMUEBOX. 


BRITISH  commerce  began  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Phcenician  and  Carthaginian 
traders,  yisiting  the  Sdlly  Islands 
and  ^e  coast  of  Cornwall  in 
<riie8t  of  tin,  laid  the  foundations  of 
uat  system  of  merchandise  which  has 
done  80  much  to  make  of  onr  little 
nland  of  Britain  a  mighbr  nation, 
and  to  bring  under  its  dominion 
many  of  the  fiiuest  provinces  in 
erery  quarter  of  the  world.  Com- 
ing to  onr  shores  as  early,  we  are 
iM  by  antiquaries,  as  the  fifth  or 
aixtii  century  before  Christ,  and  at 
first  coming  only  for  the  tin  that 
was  found  more  plentiftdly,  and 
better  prepared,  by  the  ancient  Bri- 
toaas  man  by  any  other  people, 
ilieee  traders  soon  included  lead 
and  hides  in  their  purchases,  and 
brought  in  exchange  yarious  articles 
of  enrthenware,  brass  manu&cture, 
and  salt  When  the  Tyrian  race 
died  out,  others  carried  on  the  trade, 
the  Conuah  marts  being  replaced  by 
otiiers  in  ihe  Isle  of  Wight  and  on 
the  coast  of  Eenl^  whither  the  com- 
modities  were  conveyed  from  the 
inland  districts  of  Eagland,  to  be 
tdken  in  Gallic  ships  for  sale  in 
Tuiotis  parts  of  tiie  Continent 
With  the  growth  of  manu£Actories 
and  marts,  increased  the  number 
and  vaiieiy  of  articles  to  be  sold. 
Com,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  precious 
stoDCB,  as  well  as  tin  and  lead,  were 
the  chief  conmiodities  exported  be- 
fore and  after  the  conquest  of  Julius 
OB»ar.  It  was  the  fiune  of  the 
British  pearls,  according  to  one  tra- 
ditiKm,  uiat  first  prompted  Csesar  to 
cross  ihe  Gallic  Straits;  and  the 
report  of  his  soldiery  sf>eedily 
cpened  up  a  thriving  trade  with  the 
KiEaatish  towns  for  oysters  to  aug- 
ment the  luxuries  of  Roman  feast- 
ing, for  bears  to  fill  the  Roman 
eneuB,  and  for  dogs  to  be  used  by 
Roman  sportsmen.  The  establish- 
ment of  Latin  colonies  in  Britain,  of 
ooom,  gave  a  great  encouragement 
Tou  v. — ^Ho.  xxvn. 


to  trade.  Among  the  towns  that 
during  the  first  few  Christian  cen- 
turies became  most  &mou8,  there 
were,  besides  London,  Canterbury 
and  Rochester,  Richborough  and 
Dover,  Exeter  and  Chester,  York, 
Aberdeen,  dnd  Dumbarton. 

British  trade  declined  after  the 
Anglo-Saxon  settlement,  but,  under 
English  management,  these  same 
towns,  with  many  others,  prospered 
more  than  ever.  When  Christianity 
was  introduced,  and  pious  men 
betook  themselves  to  monasteries, 
they  became  the  special  i)atrons  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  being 
labourers  and  mechanicians  them- 
selves, as  well  as  instructors  of  their 
lay  brethren  in  the  various  arts  of 
civilized  life.  '  We  command,'  runs 
one  of  Edgar's  laws,  'that  every 
priest,  to  increase  knowledge,  dili- 
gently learn  some  handicraft''  while 
smiths  and  carpenters,  fisnermen 
and  miUers,  weavers  and  architects, 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  old 
chronicles  as  belonging  to  various 
convents.  The  smiOi  was  the  oldest 
and  most  honoured  of  all  workmen. 
'  Whence,'  he  is  made  to  ask,  in  a 
curious  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
dialogues, '  whence  hath  the  plough- 
man his  ploughshare  and  goad, 
save  by  my  art  ?  whence  hath  the 
fisherman  his  rod,  or  the  shoemaker 
his  awl,  or  the  sempstress  her 
needle,  but  from  me  ?'  In  the  same 
work,  the  merchant  asserts  his  dig- 
nity and  the  nature  of  his  calling. 
'  I  am  useful,'  he  says,  *  to  the  Ising 
and  his  nobles,  to  rich  men  and  to 
common  folk.  I  enter  my  ship  with 
my  merchandise,  and  sail  across  the 
seas,  and  sell  my  wares,  and  buy 
dear  things  that  are  not  produced  in 
tiiis  land,  and  bring  them  with  great 
danger  for  your  good;  and  some- 
times I  am  shipwrecked,  and  lose 
all  my  wares,  and  hardly  myself 
escape.'  'Whatisityouliingus?' 
one  asks.  '  I  bring  you,'  he  replies, 
'  skins,  silks,  costly  gems  and  gold 
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yarions  garments,  pigments,  wine, 
oil,  ivory  and  brass,  copper  and  tio, 
silver,  glass,  and  such  fika'  *  Will 
you  sell  yonr  things  here,'  inquires 
the  other  speaker,  'as  you  bought 
them  there  ?'  To  which  the  mer- 
chant answers,  '  Nay,  in  truth ;  else 
where  would  be  the  good  of  all  my 
labour?  I  will  sell  them  here 
dearer  than  I  bought  them  there, 
that  so  I  may  get  some  profit,  to  feed 
me  and  my  wife  and  children.' 

In  those  early  days,  and  for  many 
centuries  after,  the  merchant  was 
the  captain  of  his  own  little  ship, 
and  thus  had  the  entire  range  of  his 
business  imder  his  own  supervision. 
He  was  deservedly  held  in  honour 
by  his  countrymen.  By  a  law  of 
Athelstan,  published  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tenth  century,  it  was  ap- 
X)ointed  that  every  merchant,  even 
though  he  were  by  birth  a  serf,  who 
had  made  three  journeys  aoross  the 
sea  with  his  own  ship  and  goods, 
was  to  have  the  rank  of  a  thane. 
The  ships  were  mere  boats,  rude 
constructions  of  wood,  propelled  by 
eight  or  ten  oars,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  sinjgle  square  sail  suspended 
from  a  single  mast,  and  seldom  large 
enough  to  hold  more  than  half  a 
dozen  men,  with  two  or  three  tcMis 
of  cargo.  Yet  in  these  poor  vessels, 
having  no  other  compass  than  the 
sun  and  stars,  and  no  proper  rudder 
to  direct  their  motions,  our  fearless 
fore£Eithers  wandered  wherever  they 
would.  The  silks  and  pigments, 
referred  to  in  the  dialogue  just 
cited,  oould  hardly  have  come  firom 
a  nearer  part  than  Italy  or  Marseilles. 
We  know  that  trading  voyages  were 
often  made  to  Home,  and  that  in 
the  eighth  century  one  Anglo-Saxon 
merchant,  at  any  rate,  was  settled, 
and  had  influential  position  in  Mar- 
seilles. 

Some  branches  of  Anglo-Saxon 
commerce,  it  must  be  admitted,  w^re 
not  altogether  respectable.  In  a 
memoir  of  another  Wulfstau,  Bishop 
of  Worcester  at  the  time  oi  the 
Norman  Conquest,  it  is  said:  'There 
is  a  seaport  town  called  Bristol,  op- 
posite to  Ireland,  to  which  its  in- 
habitants make  frequent  voyages  of 
trade.  Wulfstan  cured  the  peo^^ 
of  this  town  of  a  most  odious  custom, 
which  they  derived  from  ihm  an- 


cestors, of  buying  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  England,  and  export- 
ing them  to  Irekmd  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  You  might  have  seen,  with 
sorrow,  long  ranks  of  youths  and 
maidens,  (^  the  greatest  beauty,  tied 
together  with  ropes,  and  daily  ex- 
posed to  sale ;  nor  were  these  men 
ashamed — oh,  horrid  wickedness ! — 
to  give  up  their  nearest  relations, 
even  their  own  children,  to  slavery.' 
It  is  to.  be  hoped  that  dealings  of 
this  sort  were  not  very  conmoon; 
but  it  is  clear  that  during  these 
centuries  the  Irish,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, tiie  Danes,  who  were  makers 
of  a  large  part  of  Ireland,  carried  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  England. 
In  very  early  times  their  merdiants 
brought  cloths  to  Cambridge,  and 
exhibited  them  in  the  streets  for 
sale;  and  Chester  was  filled  during 
the  summer  months  by  Irishmen, 
bringing  marten-skins  and  other 
articles  to  sell,  and  buying  m  ex- 
change the  various  commodities 
most  needed  by  their  own  people. 

Yet  Ikiglish  commerce  was  still  in 
its  infiancy.  By  one  of  the  laws  of 
Lothair,  of  Kent,  living  in  the 
seventh  century,  no  (me  was  aUowed 
to  buy  anything  worth  more  than 
twenty  pennies  —  something  like 
five  pounds,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent value  of  money*— except  within 
the  walls  of  a  town,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  two 
or  more  witnesses.  Another  of 
Lothair's  laws  appoints  that '  If  any 
cme  of  the  peopte  of  Kent  buy  any- 
thing in  the  dty  of  London,  he  must 
have  two  or  three  honest  men,  or 
the  king's  port-reeve,  present  at  tibe 
bargain ;' and  in  a  tiiira  it  is  written : 
'  Let  ncme  exchange  one  thing  for 
another,  except  in  the  presence  (^ 
the  sheriff,  tiie  mass  priest,  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  or  some  other  person 
of  undoubted  veracily.  If  th^  do 
otherwise,  they  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
thirty  shillings,  besides  forfeiting 
the  goods  so  exchanged  to  the  lord 
of  me  manor.'  From  such  enact- 
ment we  infer,  in  the  first  place, 
that  rogues  were  so  numerous,  and 
Mse  dealings  so  prevalent,  even  in 
these  early  days,  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  any  but 
the  most  public  manner;  and,  in  the 
seoond,  mA,  from  the  b^ginniiig. 
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states  and  mimoipalitiesobtauiedpart 
of  their  lereniiee  from  imposts  upon 
aiticlGB  of  oommeroe.    In  Lewes,  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesdaj  Survey,  a 
tax  of  a  fiurthing  was  levied  by  the 
sheriff  on  the  sale  of  every  ox;  and 
when  a  slave  changed  hands,  i^ 
payment  dne  to  the  town  exchequer 
was  fourpence.  In  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  moreover,  i)ernaps  in  all, 
a  percentage  on  the  price  of  every 
aracle  sold  for  more  than  twenty 
pennies  was   divided  between  the 
king  and  ibe  lord  of  the  manor, 
half  being  levied  from  the  buyer 
and  half  from  the  seller.    The  Mrs 
or  markets  spread  over  the  kingdom 
also  paid  toll  to  the  crown.    We 
read  of  one  m  Bedfordshire  that 
yielded  seven  pounds  a  year,  and  of 
another  at  Taunton  which  produced 
about  fifty  shillings. 
' '  Fairs  did  the  work  of  shops  in 
Anglo-Saxon    and    Anglo-Norman 
times,  and  in  doing  so  they  gradually 
lost  the    religious  character  with 
which  they  were  at  first   started. 
*  In  the  beginning  of  holy  church,' 
it  is  written  in  one  of  the  old  legends, 
'  it  was  so  that  people  came  at  night- 
time to  the  church  with  candles 
burning;   they   would    wake   and 
come  with  Mght  toward  the  church 
in  their  devotions;  but  after,  they 
fen  to  lechery  and  songs,  dknces, 
harping,  piping,  and  also  to  gluttony 
and  sin,  and  so  turned  the  holiness 
to   cursednefis.      Wherefore,    holy 
others  ordained  the  people  to  leave 
tiiat  waking'— a  term  still  retained 
in  the  Irish  wakes — ^"and  to  fiust  at 
even.'     The  evening  fiasts,   how- 
ever, were  as  unprofitable,  from  a 
reh'gious   point  of  view,  as  those 
formerly  held  at  night-time.    The 
people  who  assembled,  generally  in 
the  churchyards,  and  often  in  the 
diurches  themselves,  of  the  saints 
whose  merits  they  came  to  celebrate, 
soon   turned  their  meetings  into 
opportunities  for  amusement,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  periodi- 
cal fidrs  which,  despite  all  the  op- 
positioii  of  the  clergy  and  other 
lovers  of  good  order,  have  held  their 
mnnd  aJonost  to  the  present  day. 
But  all  the  money  was  noteT)ent  in 
feasting  and  sightseeing.   Wherever 
numbeis  of  people  were  gathered 
together,    it    was    natund    that 


tradesmen  should  bring  their  wares 
for  sale;  and  to  me  villagers 
spending  most  of  their  time  (pato 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  scanty  com- 
merce of  those  ages,  it  was  a  great 
advantage  to  meet  with  merchants 
provided  with  large  collections  of 
usefol  and  ornamental  articles  of 
home  and  foreign  production,  and 
willing  to  barter  them  for  sheep- 
skins and  agricultural  produce,  or 
any  of  the  rough  and  tough  manu- 
&ctures  of  the  local  wor£nen.  In 
this  way  fgdrs  became  markets ;  and 
markets,  that  never  had  been  teiiiB, 
came  to  be  held  at  various  intervals, 
yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  in  every 
part  of  the  land. 

English  commerce  was  in  a 
healthier  condition  just  before  than 
Tust  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  mer- 
chants were  highly  esteemed ;  they 
travelled  much  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  brought  back  foreign 
goods  (rf  every  description ;  while  &e 
merchants  of  other  countries  not 
only  came  to  trade  in  England,  but 
had  already  begun  to  find  the  advan- 
tage of  making  it  their  home.  But 
trade  was  scorned  by  the  Normans, 
and,  although  their  habits,  more 
extravagant  and  ambitious  than 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  due 
time  led  to  its  further  extension, 
their  violent  coming  at  first  v^ry 
greatly  hindered  its  progress.  '  The 
English  merchants,'  says  William  of 
Poictiers,  William  the  Conqueror's 
own  chaplain,  and  too  s^ch  a 
hater  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  say  more 
in  their  fiivour  than  he  could  help, 
'  to  tiie  opulence  of  their  country, 
rich  in  its  own  fertility,  added  still 
greater  riches  and  more  valuable 
treasures.  The  articles  imported 
by  them,  notable  both  for  their 
quantity  and  thefr  quality,  were 
either  to  have  been  hoarded  up  for 
the  gratification  of  their  avarice,  or 
to  have  been  dissipated  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  luxurious  inclina- 
tions. But  William  seized  them 
and  bestowed  part  on  his  victorious 
army,  and  part  on  the  churches  and 
mormsteries,  while  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Church  of  Bome  he  sent  an 
incredible  mass  of  money  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  many  ornaments 
that  would  have  been  admired  even 
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inConstazitinople.'  It  was  not,  how- 
eyer,  until  a  curb  had  been  put 
upon  royal  extortion  and  injustice, 
that  the  English  merchants  were  able 
to  pursue  their  ways  with  ease  and 
profit  For  the  half-century  follow- 
ing the  Conquest  we  know  little  of 
the  history  of  commerce,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  httle  progress  was  made 
in  it  In  the  charters  granted  by 
the  two  Williams  and  Henry  I.,  no 
reference  is  made  to  merchandise ; 
and  the  public  documents  of  these 
kings  show  only  that  they  levied 
beayy  tolls  both  on  shippmg  and 
on  inland  trada 

One  beneficial  measure,  howerer, 
is  to  be  set  to  the  credit  of  Henry  L 
In  I  no  he  founded  a  settlement 
of  Flemings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boss  in  Pembrokeshire.  The 
hardy  colonists  were  invited  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  law- 
lessness of  the  marauding  Welsh, 
and  this  they  did  with  excellent 
result  But  they  did  hx  more  for 
England.  Gizaldus  Oambrensis 
speaks  of  them  as  'a  people  no- 
tably skilled  both  in  the  business 
of  makine  cloth  and  in  merchandise, 
ever  ready  with  any  labour  or  dan- 
ger to  seek  for  gain  by  sea  or  land.' 
For  centuries  English  sheepskins 
had  been  bought  up  by  traders  from 
tiie  Ck)ntinent  to  oe  tak^i  abroad 
and  converted  into  woollen  gar^ 
ments.  With  the  Flemish  settlers, 
however,  came  to  England  the 
Flemish  art  of  woollen  manufiacture, 
and  henceforth  this  trade,  a  most 
important  element  in  British  com- 
merce, was  naturalized  among  us. 

Colonists  of  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent class  were  also  encoura^  in 
England  at  about  the  same  time. 
These  were  the  Jews,  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  whom  had  been  mixed  with 
tiie  Anglo-Saxons  from  a  period 
prior  to  Edward  the  Confessor's 
leign,  and  of  whom  great  numbers 
began  to  cross  the  Channel  imme- 
diately after  the  coming  of  the 
Normans.  By  William  Buf  as  they 
were  especially  favoured,  and 
Henry  I.  conferred  on  them  a  charter 
of  privileges.  They  were  enabled 
to  claim,  in  courte  of  law,  the  repay- 
ment of  any  moneyi  lent  by  them, 
as  easily  as  Christians,  and,  while 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  charge 


any  interest  for  their  loans,  there 
were  no  restrictions  to  the  avarice 
of  the  Jewish  capitaUsts.  It  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  sovereigns  that 
the  Jews  should  be  rich  men,  as 
then  more  gold  could  be  forced  from 
them,  for  the  quelling  of  enemies 
abroad  or  of  insurrections  at  home, 
whenever  there  was  need  of  it 
"RnglftiiH  iteelf  also  profited  by  this 
arrangement  The  gathering  up  of 
wealth,  to  be  spent  in  large  schemes 
of  tn^c,  is  a  great  advantage  to 
society;  and  in  the  main  the  Jews 
did  this  work  honestly  and  welL  In 
no  worse  spirit  than  actuated  their 
Christian  contemporaries,  they 
taught  sound  lessons  of  economy 
and  prudence  to  the  world,  and 
therefore  are  entitled  to  the  hearty 
praise  of  posterity. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Scotland— undisturbed  by 
Norman  invasion,  but,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, greatly  benefited  by  the  dis- 
asters which  sent  many  peaceable 
and  enterprising  southerners  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  north — ^was 
commercially  in  advance  of  Eng- 
land. Under  the  wise  ^dance;of 
the  best  of  ite  kings,  David  the  First, 
who  reigned  from  1124  to  1153,  it 
passed  at  once  from  what  was  very 
uke  barbarism  to  as  much  civiliza- 
tion as  could  be  claimed  for  any 
nation  in  that  time.  Foreign  mer- 
chante  were  invited  by  David  to 
visit  his  porte,  and  every  encou- 
ragement was  given  to  his  own  sub- 
jecte  to  cross  the  seas  on  errands 
of  trada  One  of  his  laws  exempted 
the  property  of  all  persons  trading 
with  foreign  countries  from  seizure 
on  any  claim  whatever  during  their 
absence,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  tiiey  had  left  tiieir  homes  with 
tiie  purpose  of  evading  justice.  He 
gave  special  encouragement  to 
makers  of  woollen  cloths;  and  we 
are  told  by  one  contemporary  writer 
that  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  in 
that  of  Ins  successor,  the  towns  and 
burghs  of  Scotlsmd  were  chiefly  fiUed 
with  Englishmen,  many  of  them 
skilled  in  the  art  lately  brought 
over  by  the  Flemish  coloniste. 

A  race  of  Stephens  would  soon 
have  depopulated  England.  Henry 
n.,  however,  did  his  utmost  to  re- 
medy the  evils  caused  by  the  civil 
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^rars  wbidi  led  to  his  being  made 
long,  and  his  reign  was  one  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  neyer  before 
equalled.  London,  containing  at 
this  period  between  thirty  and  forty 
thoojsand  inhabitants,  the  most  ikh 
pnlooB  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  fixed 
abode  of  the  king  and  his  conrt,  was 
of  course  the  emporinm  of  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.  No  dty  in  tibe 
world,  according  to  William  Fitz- 
Stephen,  tiie  biographer  of  Becket, 
sent  so  &r  and  to  so  many  quarters 
its  wealth  and  merchandise;  and 
none  was  so  largely  the  resort  of 
foreign  dealers.  Qold,  spice,  and 
fi»n£mcense  were  bronght  to  it 
fiom  Arabia;  predons  stones  from 
Egypt;  jmrple  cloths  from  India; 
palm  (h1  from  Bagdad;  furs  and 
ermines  from  Norway  and  Bnssia; 
weapons  from  Scythia;  and  wines 
from  France.  '  Let  there,'  wrote 
Henry  IL  to  the  Emperor  iSrederick 
of  Giermany  in  1157,  *  be  between 
oorselves  and  onr  subjects  an  in- 
diyisible  unity  of  friendship  and 
peace,  and  safe  trade  of  merchan- 
dise;' and  the  Germans  were  not 
sfow  in  using  the  advantages  offered 
tiienL  '  London,'  says  William  of 
Mahnesbury,  'is  filled  with  goods 
brought  by  the  merchants  of  all 
countries,  but  especially  with  those 
of  Germany;  and,  when  there  is 
scarcity  of  com  in  other  parts  of 
England,  it  is  a  granary  where  the 
article  may  be  bought  more  cheaply 
than  anywhere  else.'  Its  citiz^, 
called  barons,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  dwellers  in  other  towns, 
were  separated  from  all  others  by 
the  elegance  of  their  dress  and  bear- 
ing, ana  the  grandeur  of  their  fes- 
tivitieB. 

After  London  the  most  thriving 
city  was  Bristol,  fomous,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  the 
duef  port  for  vessels  tracUng  with 
Ireland  and  Norway.  From  Henry 
n.  its  burgesses  received  a  charter 
exempting  them  from  tolls  and 
some  other  impositions  throughout 
England,  Wales,  and  Normandy. 
Chwter  was  another  great  receiv- 
ing-place for  the  commodities  of  Ire- 
land, while  much  was  also  imported 
from  Gasoony,  Spam,  and  Germany ; 
'so  that,' writes  one,'being  comforted 


of  God  in  all  things,  we  drink  wine 
very  plentifully ;  for  those  countries 
have  abundance  of  vineyards.'  Eng- 
land had  vineyards  also  in  those 
days;  and  Gloucester  and  Win- 
chester were  noted  for  their  trade 
in  excellent  wines  of  native  pro- 
duction. Exeter  engroosed  much 
of  the  trade  of  the  south.  It  is 
described  as  fk  port  fall  of  wealthy 
citizens  and  the  resort  of  no  less 
wealthy  foreigners,  who  came  for 
the  minerals  dug  up  in  the  sur« 
rounding  districts,  and  gave  in  ex- 
change abundance  of  every  foreign 
luxury  that  could  be  desired.  On 
the  eastern  coast,  Dunwich,  now 
more  than  half  washed  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  Suffolk  seas,  was  a 
flourishing  port,  '  stored  with  every 
kind  of  riches,'  while  Yarmouth  was 
rapidly  growing  into  importance  as 
a  nshing  station.  Lynn,  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  many  wealthy  Jewish 
&milies,  had  much  trade  with  the 
cities  of  Germany  and  northern 
France;  and  Lincoln— made  acces- 
sible to  foreign  vessels  by  means  of 
a  great  canal,  connecting  the  Trent 
and  the  Witham,  which  had  been 
constructed  by  Henry  I.'s  orders  in 
1 1 21 — ^was  now  becoming  one  of  the 
most  extensive  seats  of  conmierce 
in  England.  York  had  been  so 
much  devastated  by  war  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  by  many 
dreadful  fires  in  later  years,  that  its 
trade  had  been  seriouiBly  impaired. 
It  was  still,  however,  visited  by 
many  vessels  from  Germany  and 
Iceland,  while  Grimsby  was  a  fit- 
vourite  resort  of  merchants  from 
Norway,  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  and  Whitby  and 
Hartlepool  were  prosperous  towns. 
Berwick,  the  frequent  cause  of  con- 
tention, during  the  middle  ages,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms,  was  at  this  time  the  chief 
port  of  Scotland,  one  of  its  citizens, 
a  man  of  Danish  origin,  named 
Gnut,  being  so  wealthy  that  when 
a  vessel  belonging  to  him,  with  his 
wife  on  board,  was  seized  by  a 
piratical  earl  of  Orkney,  he  was 
able  to  'spend  a  hundred  marks  in 
hirmg  fourteen  stout  ships,  suitably 
equipped,  with  which  to  go  out  ana 
punish  the  offender.  Other  grow- 
mg  towns  of  Scotland  were  Perth* 
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Leith,  Stirling,  lAnark,  and  Xhun- 
barton.  Edinburgh  was  still  an 
infflgnificault  place,  and  Glasgow  was 
little  more  than  a  yillage,  althoxigh 
incorporated  by  WiUiam  the  Lion 
in  1 1 75.  In  Ireland,  the  ancient 
cii^  of  Dnblin  had  been  so  utt^ly 
romed  daring  the  English  conquest 
of  the  conntey,  that  Henry  IL,  by 
a  charter  dated  ii7i>  assigned  it 
to  the  diazens  of  Brmtol  on  con- 
dition of  their  colonizing  it  anew; 
and  straightway,  we  are  told,  it 
began  so  to  proepeir  that  it  threat- 
ened to  riTal  London  as  a  centre  of 
w^th  and  commerce. 

The  things  brought  into  England 
by  foreign  merchants  in  the  twelfth 
and  following  centories  were  for  the 
most  part  articles  of  luxury — silks 
and  furs,  jewels  and  costly  weapons, 
wines  and  spices,  to  gratify  the  ex- 
travagant tastes  of  gay  courtiers 
and  wealthy  citizens.  The  commo- 
dities exported  were  nearly  all  ar- 
ticles of  necessity— com  and  fleshy 
wools  raw  and  wrought,  and  copper, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead.  In  11 94,  Kich- 
ard  L  had  to  prohibit  any  further 
exportation  of  com  during  that 
year,  '  that  England  nught  not 
suffer  firom  the  want  of  its  abun- 
dance ;'  and  the  outgoing  of  all  use- 
ful merdiandise  was  &r  in  excess  ci 
the  returns  in  kind  of  other  useful 
merchandise.  The  impolicy  of  this 
arrangement  is  apparent.  liurge 
quantities  of  silver  and  gold  came 
into  the  country,  but  they  came  to 
enrich  the  few  and  encourage  in 
them  a  wasteM  expenditure  of 
money,  while  the  poor  were  yet 
further  impoverished  by  a  i^ystem 
of  trade  wnich  kept  the  home-made 
necessaries  of  life  at  an  unreasonably 
high  price  and  brought  no  others 
from  abroad  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  this  evil  was  partially 
rectified  by  the  ever^^ncreasing  de- 
mand for  labour  that  resulted  per- 
force from  the  growing  demand  for 
English  produce.  At  this  period, 
it  is  probable,  there  was  remune- 
rative employment  for  nearly  all  the 
population.  Of  the  extent  of  agri- 
cultural and  mining  labour  we  can 
form  no  estimate ;  but  we  know  tiie 
wool  trade  to  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive.    There  was  a  very  large 


importation  of  woad,  used  to  co- 
louring the  wodlen  &bric,  manu- 
&otnred  both  fat  home  and  for 
foreign  use;  and  tiiere  was  also  a 
very  large  ^qportation  of  sheepskins 
to  be  worked  by  Flemish  manufiao- 
turers  into  a  finer  cloth  than  the 
English  at  that  time  had  the  knack 
of  making.  All  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  are  told  by  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  were  kept  wami  by 
the  wool  of  England,  made  into 
cloth  by  the  men  of  Flanders. 

It  was  not  long  before  English 
politicians  perceived  tiie  mischief 
arising  from  the  want  of  balance 
between  imports  and  exp(»rts,  and 
they  set  th^nselves  to  try  and  re- 
medy the  evil  in  many  unwise 
ways.  The  history  of  British  ocmi- 
merce  under  the  Plantagenets  is  for 
ihe  most  part  a  history  of  impolitic 
legislation,  fiercely  ordered,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  aiod  as  a 
consequence  of  the  steady  growth  oi 
right  principles  among  the  people, 
fdmost  everywhere  disobeyed.  The 
Flemings  being  better  clothmakers, 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  than  the  English,  it  was 
sought  again  and  again,  not  to  im- 
prove the  English  manu&cture,  but 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
articles  from  Flanders.  Sim<m  de 
Montfort,  for  instance,  representing 
the  national  party  of  his  day, 
was  stead&st  in  his  opposition  to 
foreign  commerce,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  opinions,  a  law  was  passed 
in  1 261,  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  the  use  of  any  apparel 
made  out  of  the  countnr,  or  made 
in  the  country  with  the  help  of  im- 
ported matenals.  Woad  was  not 
admitted,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
people  had  for  some  years  to  content 
tl^mselves  with  rough,  undyed 
cloths.  Such  a  law,  most  pernicious 
in  that  it  restrained  tiie  production 
of  wool  for  expcurtation  and  ham- 
pered the  industry  of  the  country, 
could  not  long  hold  its  ground.  It 
was  almost  immediately  remitted  in 
favour  of  dealers  with  France  and 
Normandy;  and  althou^,  through 
personal  and  national  jealousy,  it 
was  nominally  enforced  against  the 
Flemings,  we  read  that  in  1270,  at 
one  seizure,  the  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders, by  way  oi  reprisal,  forfeited  as 
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much  as  fot^  thoofluid  mariDS* 
worth  of  TIngliflh  gooda  Traitiiig  to 
be  sold  in  her  dommioo&  That  act 
led  to  treeh  legislatiaiL  '  Whereas/ 
TvaoB  a  ptToclamatioii  of  Henry  in., 
issoed  in  i37i>  '  at  the  requirement 
of  \he  merehants  as  woU  of  our 
realm,  as  of  Franoe,  Normandy,  and 
other  kingdoms,  who  gave  unto  us  * 
I^edges  and  other  sniety  hv  cor- 
pofal  oath,  that  they  would  not 
take  any  wools  unto  the  parts  of 
Flanders  or  of  Hamault,  or  would  aeH 
tibe  same  unto  the  Flemings:  and 
whereas  we  haye  of  late  for  certain 
understood  that  the  wools,  by  our 
leave  thus  taken  out  of  our  realm, 
are  sold  to  the  said  Flemings ;  we 
faaie  determined  that  all  wools  of 
our  reahn,  exposed  to  sale,  shall 
remain  within  our  realm,  and  shall 
not  on  any  account  be  taken  unto  any 
parts  beyond  sea  whataocTer.'  To 
thatnnwiae  proclamation  was  added 
a  wise  proyiso,  '  That  all  workers  of 
woollen  cloths,  male  and  female,  as 
well  of  Flanders  as  of  other  lands, 
might  safi^y  come  into  our  reahn, 
there  to  make  cloths,  and  shoidd  be 
quit  of  toll  and  tallage,  and  of  pay- 
ment of  other  customs  for  their 
work  until  the  end  of  fiye  years/ 
l%ere  were  a  fiur  number  of  Flenmh 
immigzants  to  claim  this  generous 
pdyikge;  but  the  prohibition  of 
all  exports  to  the  Oontinent  was  as 
futile  as  the  one  issued  ten  years 
befise  and  the  many  others  iasued  in 
after  years. 

O^er  hindrances,  however,  were 
(^fered  to  the  free  development  of 
oommeroe.  From  early  times  it 
had  been  the  eustcHn  of  the  City  of 
London  to  allow  all  foreign  mer- 
chants Ininging  their  goods  for  sale, 
to  put  ap  at  certain  inns ;  and,  when 
theextent  of  their  dealings  encoura^ 
them  80  todo,  there  was  no  objection 
made  to  thdr  building  houses  for 
tbenuselveB;  but  they  were  only  to 
sell  their  commodities  by  the  hun- 
diedwei^t,  and  tiiat  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king's  weigher,  by 
whom  a  heavv  tax  was  to  be  claimed. 
These  rules  having  been  infringed, 
twenty  merchants  were  arrested  in 
1369  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
until  a  &D»  of  a  thousand  pounds 
had  been  paid,  and  the  weights  and 
wales  that  they  aet  up  to  them- 


selves had  been  broken  up  and 
burnt  In  i375>  Q^ore  severe  rules 
were  laid  down.  '  A  strange  mer- 
diant,'  it  was  appointed,  '  may 
lodge  where  he  pleases,  but  he  shaU 
not  sell  by  retcul ;  as,  for  instance, 
fustic-woods, — ^he  shall  not  sell  less 
than  twelve  of  them ;  and  if  he  have 
pepper,  cummin,  ginger,  alum, 
Drazil-wood,  or  frankincense,  he 
shall  not  sell  less  than  twenty-five 
pcmnds  thereof  at  a  time.  If  he 
bring  girdles,  he  shall  not  sell  fewer 
than  a  thousand  and  twelve  at  a 
time;  if  cloths;  of  silk,  wool,  or 
linen,  he  shall  mil  them  whole ;  if 
he  bring  wax,  he  shall  sell  not  less 
than  a  quarter.  Foreign  merchants, 
also,  sludl  not  be  allowed  to  buy 
dyed  cloths  while  wet,  or  to  make 
dye,  or  to  do  smy  work  that  belongs 
to  the  citizens.  The^  shall  not 
make  a  market  in  the  city,  nor  shall 
they  stay  in  the  city  more  than  forty 
days.'  That  last  regulation  must 
have  pressed  very  heavily  on  the 
foreigners,  obhging  them  often,  in 
duU  seasons,  to  go  home  again  with 
their  vessels  fall  of  tmsold  wares. 
It  was  withdrawn  in  1303,  a  memo- 
rable year  in  conmiercial  history, 
when  £dward  I.  granted  a  general 
charter  to  the  merchants  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Pro- 
vence, Catalonia,  Aquitaine,  Tou- 
louse, Flanders,  Brabant,  and  all 
other  countries,  permitting  them  to 
come  safely  to  anv  part  of  his  do- 
minions, to  sell  theur  goods,  and  to 
daim  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

But  soon  a  fireeh  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  their  way.  An  edict, 
issued  in  1 307,  forbade  their  taking 
either  coined  mon^  or  bullion  out 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  another 
of  the  rules  that  could  not  possibly 
be  strictly  kept  There  are  nume- 
rous records  of  its  having  been 
broken  through;  but  there  are  also 
numerous  records  of  the  vexatious 
and  costly  measures  resorted  to  with 
a  view  to  its  enforcement 

In  1 3  38  was  passed  another  ill-ad- 
vised law,  ordering  that  no  woollen 
cloths  should  be  admitted  into  the 
country  unless  tiiey  were  of  a  cer- 
tain size,  the  measure  of  all  striped 
cloth  being  fixed  at  twenty-eight 
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yards'  length  and  six  quarters' 
breadth,  while  all  colonrea  cloths 
were  to  be  just  twenty-six  yards 
long  and  six  and  a  half  quarters 
broad.  By  this  enactment,  immense 
expense  was  incurred  in  the  em- 
ployment of  royal  measurers,  and 
ibe  only  practical  result  was  the 
withholding  of  many  of  the  best 
commodities  from  the  English  mar- 
ket Yet  it  was  not  repealed  until 
1353*  when  'the  great  men  and 
commons  having  to  our  lord  the 
king  how  divers  merchants,  as  well 
foreigners  and  denizens,  have  with- 
drawn them,  and  yet  do  withdraw 
them,  to  come  with  cloths  into  Eng- 
luid,  to  the  ^reat  damage  of  the 
king  and  all  his  people,  because  the 
king's  measurer  surmiseth  to  mer- 
chant strangers  that  their  cloths  be 
not  of  assize.' 

We  have  given  instances  enough 
of  the  arbitrary  and  frivolous  legis- 
lation by  which,  during  these  cen- 
turies, the  foreign  merchants  seek- 
ing trade  with  England  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  or  getting  all 
the  good  that  ought  to  nave  come 
of  their  dealings.  There  was  no 
better  treatment  for  the  merchania 
and  tradesmen  at  home.  They 
also  were  the  sport  of  unwise  laws 
and  arbitrary  mandate&  We  read, 
for  instance,  of  a  fur  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Westminster  in  the 
spring  of  1245,  when  all  the  trades- 
men of  London  were  commanded  to 
shut  up  their  shops,  and  all  other 
fiEiirs  were  forbidden  throughout 
England  during  fifteen  days,  in 
order  that  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  country  might  be  confined  in 
one  place,  and  that  thus  a  large 
amount  of  toll-money  might  be  col- 
lected. During  the  whole  fort- 
night, however,  the  weather  was 
bad,  so  that  vast  quantities  of  cloth- 
ing and  provisions  were  left  to  rot 
in  the  tents,  through  which  the  rain 
penetrated  at  once,  while  the  dealers 
themselves  had  to  stay  all  day, 
waiting  for  customers  who  never 
came,  with  their  feet  in  the  mud 
and  the  wind  and  rain  beating 
against  their  faces.  In  1249,  the 
same  sort  of  tyranny  was  again 
exercised.  '  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don,  at  the  request  of  his  lordship 
the   king,  not  compelled,  yet  as 


though  compelled,  took  their  wares 
to  the  fair  of  Westminster,  and  the 
citizens  of  many  cities  of  England, 
by  precept  of  his  lordship  the  kin^, 
also  repaired  thither  with  th^r 
wares;  all  of  whom  made  a  stay 
at  that  fail  of  full  fifteen  days,  all 
the  shops  and  warehouses  of  Lon- 
*don  being  in  the  meantime  closed.' 
On  this  occasion,  also,  the  season 
was  bad,  and  no  buyers  came  for 
the  damaged  goods ;  '  but  the  king 
did  not  mind  the  imprecations  of 
the  people.' 

Kmg  and  Farliamtot,  however, 
were  willing  sometimes  to  listen  to 
popular  clamour  when  dictated  by 
unreasonable  prejudice.  In  times 
of  variable  supply,  it  was  most 
desirable  tiiat  monied  men  should 
buy  up  different  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  when  they  were  most 
plentiful  and  likely  to  be  wasted, 
and  store  them  up  for  seasons  of 
scarcity.  But  this  custom  of  ware- 
housing, called  forestalling,  gave 
offence  to  the  thoughtless  mul- 
titude, who  held  it  better  to  use  at 
once  all  that  came  in  their  way, 
without  any  heed  of  a  morrow  of 
scarcity,  and  who  considered  the 
greediness  with  which  some  fore- 
stallers  made  wealth  out  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people  a  reason  for 
hating  the  whole  dass;  and  their 
governors  endorsed  their  opinions. 
'  Be  it  e6|>ecially  commanded,'  it 
is  written  in  one  of  Henry  IIL's 
laws, '  that  no  forestaller  be  suffered 
to  dwell  in  any  town,  he  being  an 
oppressor  of  poor  people,  and  of  fdl 
the  commumty,  an  enemy  of  the 
whole  shire  and  country,  seeing 
that  for  his  private  gains  he  doth 

Erevent  others  in  buying  grain,  fish, 
erring,  or  any  other  thing  ccmiing 
to  be  sold  by  land  or  water,  oppress- 
ing the  poor  and  deceiving  the 
rich.' 

But  notwithstanding  all  these 
hindrances,  commerce  grew  apace. 
By  the  Great  Charter  wrested  from 
King  John  it  was  declared  that  all 
native  merchants  should  have  pro- 
tection in  going  out  of  England  and 
in  coming  back  to  it-,  as  well  as 
while  residing  in  the  kingdom  or 
travelling  about  in  it,  without  any 
impositions  so  grievous  as  to  cause 
the  destruction  of  his  trade.     The 
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priyfleges  were  often  infringed  in 
spirit,  S  not  in  letter,  yet  all  tb:ongh 
the  reigns  of  Henry  in.  and  Ed- 
ward n.,  oppressive  by  reason  of 
their  w^ikness,  and  of  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  m.,  oppressive  by  rea- 
son of  their  strengUi,  English  mer- 
chandise made  stcuady  progress. 
Two  important  steps  were  gained 
by  &e  assignment  of  different 
branches  of  c(Hnmeroe  to  different 
classes  of  tradesmen,  each  of  whom 
made  it  a  point  of  honour,  as  much 
as  possible  to  extend  and  improve 
his  own  calling,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  settled  places  of  trade,  in 
lieu,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan  by  which  every  mer- 
chant was  a  sort  of  pedlar. 

Both  changes  began  long  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  they  were 
not  properly  effected  till  some  time 
after  its  close.  London  was  a  chief 
resort  of  merchants  for  many  cen- 
turies before  they  made  it  a  per- 
manent residence  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  even  then  their  deidings 
were  carried  on  in  public  markets 
long  before  we  hear  of  shops  and 
warehouses.  The  London  of  the 
Flantagenets,  all  included,  of  course, 
witiiin  the  city  walls,  and  then  with 
plenty  of  vacant  s^ice  in  it,  was 
full  of  markets.  There  were  the 
Ghepe,  or  Westchepe,  now  Cheap- 
side,  where  bread,  cheese,  poultry, 
fruit,  hides,  onions,  garlic,  and  like 
articles  were  sold  by  dealers  at 
little  wooden  stalls,  movable  and 
flexible,  and  not  more  than  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  ranged  along  the 
roadside,  and  ihe  Ck)mhill,  where 
grains  and  articles  manufskctured  of 
wood  and  iron  were  bartered  at 
similar  stalls;  the  Pavement  at 
Gracechurch,  and  the  Pavement 
before  the  convent  of  the  Minorite 
Friars  at  Newgate,  for  miscellaneous 
dealings,  whither  merchants  were 
allowed  to  come  and  take  up  their 
temporary  stations;  the  market  of 
St  Nicholas  Flesh  Shambles,  the 
precursor  of  our  modem  Newgate, 
and  head-quarters  of  butchers,  and 
the  Stocks  Market,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Mansion  House,  ap- 
propriated to  the  fishmongers  on 
nsh  days,  and  to  tiie  butchers  on 
flesh  days,  both  of  which  were  far- 
nished  with  peimanent  stalls.  Near 


to  the  Stocks  Market  was  the  yet 
more  important  market  of  Wool- 
diuroh-Haw,  adjoining  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  the 
great  meeting-place  of  the  wool  and 
cloth  merchants ;  while  in  any  part 
of  the  City,  with  the  exception  of 
Comhill,  caxts  might  stand  loaded 
with  firewood,  timber,  and  char- 
coal. As  London  grew,  and  there 
was  need  of  places  for  retail  pur- 
chase nearer  to  the  more  out-of-the- 
way  houses  than  these  central  mar- 
kete  were,  it  became  the  fashion  for 
tradesmen  to  throw  open  the  lower 
front  rooms  of  their  dwelling-houses 
and  stock  them  with  articles  for 
sale.  Li  this  way  shops  came  into 
&8hion;  and  in  like  manner,  to 
make  space  for  the  storage  of  goods, 
many  upper  rooms  came  to  be  en- 
larged by  pent-houses,  or  projec- 
tions, reachmg  nearly  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  streets,  but  with  their 
floors  nine  feet  above  the  ground, 
'so  as  to  allow  of  people  riding 
beneath.'  Much  larger  than  these 
were  the  selds  or  shields,  great  sheds 
erected  by  the  more  important  whole- 
sale dealers,  for  their  own  use,  or  by 
several  merchants  in  company,  for 
the  sale  of  separate  commodities. 
One  in  Friday  Street,  for  instance, 
was  used  exclusively  in  Edward 
ni.'s  reign  for  traffic  m  hides,  while 
another  at  Winchester,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bi^op  of  the 
diocese,  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  place  in  the  whole  town  for 
the  stowage  and  sale  of  all  sorts  of 
goods. 

As  the  numbers  of  markets, 
shops,  and  selds  increased,  the 
varieties  of  trades  and  callings  of 
course  became  likewise  more  nume- 
rous. There  were  in  the  fourteenth 
century  almost  as 'many  different 
trades  as  there  are  in  the  nine- 
teenth. We  read  of  barbers,  bow- 
yers,  spurriers,  goldsmiths,  silver- 
smiths, swordsmitiis,  shoeing  smiths, 
brewers,  vintiiers,  bakers,  millers, 
cooks,  pie-makers,  salt  dealers,  gro- 
cers, fishmongers,  butchers,  ^ul- 
terers,  furriers,  dyers,  shoemakers, 
hatters,  tailors,  and  old-clothesmen. 
But  the  separation  between  whole- 
sale and  retail dealers,merchants  and 
tradesmen,  was  much  less  clearly 
marked  than  now  it  is;  and  those 
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who  boaghi  goods  in  large  quan- 
tities, either  from  foreign  merchants 
fcHT  aale  at  home,  or  &om  the  £ng« 
lish  producers  for  exportation,  tor 
the  most  part  dealt  prcHniscnonsIy 
in  articles  of  all  sorts.  The  diyi- 
sions  of  ocHnmerce,  however,  were 
£P^uiJly  becoming  more  distinct; 
and  even  now  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  Ihe  one  broad  separation  of 
trades  in  articles  of  foodm)m  trades 
in  articles  of  clothing  and  mann- 
factoring  art  With  food  the  great 
merchants  of  England  had  least  to 
do.  Some  oi  them  made  it  past  of 
their  bosinees  to  bny  up  com  and 
send  it  for  sale  in  foreign  maiicets ; 
but  this  was  the  only  article  of  food 
e:q)orted  to  any  great  extent;  and 
,  the  imports,  with  the  exception  of 
the  salt  trade,  almost  monopolized 
by  the  people  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
were  mainly  managed  by  merchants 
from  France,  Flanders,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Gennany,  who  came  with  ship- 
loads of  commodities,  and  sold  them 
in  Londcoi  and  the  other  great  ports. 
But  by  &r  the  greater  quantity  of 
the  food  consumed  in  England  was 
of  course  produced  in  the  country, 
and  here  there  was  comparatiTely 
little  wholesale  trade.  Over  and 
over  again  it  was  sought  by  Acts 
of  Parliament  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove these  branches  of  commerce, 
and  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
larger  and  more  respectable  mer- 
chuits;  and  not  wtihout  some 
reason.  Bogues  and  swindlers  were 
as  plentiful  then  as  now,  and  it  was 
much  more  difficult  to  see  and 
hinder  fraud  in  small  than  in  large 
dealers.  ^  It  is  found'— to  cite  an 
ordinance  of  Edward  L,  as  one 
out  of  the  hundred  illustrations 
that  might  be  givto — ^' that  certain 
buyers  and  br^Eers  of  com,  buy 
com  in  the  City  of  peasants  who 
bring  it  for  sale,  and,  oa  the  bar- 
gain being  made,  the  buyer  gives 
a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  by  way  of 
earnest,  telling  the  peasants  to  take 
the  com  to  his  house,  there  to  be 
paid  for  it  And  when  they  come 
there  and  think  to  have  their  money 
at  once,  the  buyer  says  that  his 
wife  has  gone  out  and  taken  with 
her  fhe  key,  so  that  he  cannot  get 
at  his  cashbox ;  but  that  if  they  will 
come  again  presently  they  shall  be 


paid.  And  when  they  come  back 
the  buyer  is  not  to  be  found,  Gt,  if 
he  is  found,  he  makes  some  other 
excuse  to  keep  the  poor  mfn  out  of 
their  money.  Scmietimes,  while 
they  are  waiting,  he  causes  the  com 
to  be  wetted  fwith  the  view  of  mak- 
ing maltl,  and  when  they  ccune  and 
mt  fox  ihe  price  agreed  upon,  they 
are  told  to  wait  till  such  a  day  as 
the  buyer  shall  choose  to  name,  or 
else  to  take  off  a  part  of  the  pnce. 
If  they  refose  to  do  that,  they  are 
told  to  take  back  their  com— a  thing 
that  they  cannot  do,  because  it  is 
wetted,  and  not  as  they  sold  it  By 
such  bad  delays,  the  poormoi  lose 
half  their  money  in  expenses  before 
they  are  settled  with;  and  there- 
fore it  is  provided  that  the  person 
towards  wncHU  such  knavishness  is 
used,  shall  make  complaint  to  the 
mayor,  and,  if  he  can  prove  the 
wrong  done  to  him,  he  is  to  receive 
double  t^e  value  of  the  com,  be- 
sides fdll  damages.' 

Frauds  were  also  practised  in 
other  businesses.  We  read,  amonff 
much  else,  of  old  clothes  dubbed 
and  varnished  up  to  be  sold  as  new; 
of  shoes  made  of  dressed  sheep- 
skin, and  charged  for  at  the  price 
of  tanned  ox-leather;  of  sac&  of 
coal  sold  under  weight ;  and  of  rings 
made  of  common  metal,  which, 
being  gilt  or  silvered  over,  were 
piUmed  off  as  solid  gold  or  silver. 
And  of  course  theie  was  knavery 
in  large  no  less  than  in  smidl  trans- 
actions. Even  Chaucer's  *  Merchant 
with  the  fork^  beard,'  one  of  the 
company  assembled  at  the  Tabard 
Inn,  at  Soulhwark,  to  go  on  the 
memorable  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury, good  fellow  though  he  was, 
was  not  altogether  to  be  trusted. 

*  In  motley  salt,  and  hl^  on  hone  he  sat, 
f  And  on  his  head  a  Flandrisfa  beaver  bat. 

His  boots  wire  daspM  fsir  and  daintUy ; 

His  x«aaons  spake  be  with  tail  gnvity.' 

But  there  was  policy  in  this  gay  and 
grave  appearance. 

'  This  worthy  man  ftiU  with  his  wtt  beset, 
So  that  no  wight  could  think  he  was  in  debt; 
So  steadfastly  did  be  his  goremance. 
With  bis  bargains  and  with  his  cbevisance ;' — 

that  is»  with  his  schemes  for  bor- 
rowing money.  And  there  wra» 
many  merchants  who  not  only  hos- 
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lowed  money  for  flpeoolatiog  pur- 
poses, but  seemed  to  themselves 
more  than  was  tiieir  due,  by  de- 
frauding both  the  custcHueiB  and 
the  Exchequer. 

It  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of 
I^otecting  themselyes  against  the 
impositions  of  their  fellows,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  their  inteirests  in 
dealings  with  fDieigners,  and  to 
withstand  the  aggressions  of  the 
Crown,  that  honest  merchants  and 
tradesmen  clubbed  together  in 
guilds  and  societies.  The  oldest 
guilds  were  very  old  indeed.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  times  there  were  at 
least  two  in  Exeter  alone,  the  part- 
ners in  which  pledged  themselves  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  associations  and  for 
the  assistance  of  any  of  their  mem- 
bers who  might  Ml  into  distress. 
We  know  not  whether  these  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  ooxmaGtce,  or  were 
simply  friendly  leagues  for  mutual 
help  and  the  encouzagem^it  of  good 
feeling;  but  Domesday  Book  records 
the  existence  of  a  gihaUa,  or  guild- 
h^,  at  Dover,  established  for  the 
benefit  of  merchants,  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  such.  The  Cinque 
Ports  must  originally  have  formed 
a  like  association  of  towns  for  the 
protection  of  each  other's  interests 
at  sea,  although  their  incorporation 
by  royal  charter  soon  altered  ihe 
character  of  the  league,  and  the 
need  of  keeping  up  a  naval  force 
for  the  service  of  the  Crown  sub- 
ordinated trade  to  war.  TheHanse 
Towns  made  a  somewhat  similar 
league  for  foreign  trade,  and  from 
an  early  date  the  Hanse  merchants 
had  the  special  privilege  of  waro- 
honsing  their  ochu  in  London,  were 
allowed  to  build  granaries  for  the 
purpose,  (and  were  governed  by  an 
alderman  of  then:  own,  presiding  at 
the  Steelyard,  often  callea  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  Teutonic  merchants. 
With  tiiem  appear  to  have  been 
united  a  aocaetj  of  Cologne  mer- 
chants, who  are  said  to  have  founded 
the  Guildhall  proper— a  building 
sot  up  some  fifty  yitfds  farther  back 
than  the  site  of  the  present  Guild- 
hall—  somewhere  near  the  year 
I200.  They  were  soon  turned  out 
of  it,  however,  as  it  had  become  the 
reoognused    meeting-place    d   the 


sherifb  and  citizens  of  Ixmdcm  cer- 
tainly not  later  iban  1244.  Lcmg 
before  this  time,  some  of  the  great 
English  companies  had  been  formed. 
The  guild  of  weavers  was  incor- 
porated by  Henry  n.  in  1185,  and 
most  of  the  others  received  their 
charters  not  later  than  the  close  of 
tiie  following  century. 

Much  more  important  than  any 
of  these  was  the  Society  of  Mer- 
chants of  the  Staple,  or  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  tiiuree  staple  com- 
modities of  England — wool,  woolfels 
or  sheepskins,  and  leather, — ^to  which 
lead,  tin,  and  other  articles  were 
afterwards  added.  The  society  was 
founded  some  time  before  131 3. 
In  that  year  Edward  11.  issued  a 
charter  to  its  mayor  and  council, 
empowering  them  to  choose  a  city 
of  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  Artois,  to 
be  called  the  staple,  whither  iJl 
wools  and  leathers  exported  from 
England  were  to  be  taken  for  sale 
to  such  foreign^  dealers  as  chose  to 
come  for  them.  The  idea  of  esta- 
blishing  a  central  market  for  the 
exchange  of  commodities  had  much 
to  commend  it,  and  had  the  Society 
of  Merchants,  wisely  constituted, 
been  allowed  to  retain  its  power, 
much  good  might  have  resulted. 
But  the  staple  was  made  a  royal 
plaything  ana  a  means  of  royal  ex- 
tortion, and,  therefore,  a  source  of 
mischief.  In  1326,  Antwerp,  the 
port  first  chosen,  was  abandoned, 
and  several  towns  within  tiie  king- 
dom were  made  staples  instead,  the 
chief  being  Cardiff,  the  proper^  of 
Hugh  Da^ncer,  and  therefore  a 
most  desirable  place  to  be  enriched 
by  the  ccnning  together  of  merchant 
fix)m  all  lands.  In  1328,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Edward  UI.,  dl 
staples  were,  in  a  fit  of  liberality, 
abolished ;  but  in  1 3  3  2  several  new 
ones  were  appointed.  In  1334  all 
were  abolished  again,  and  in  1341 
the  staple  was  once  more  established 
on  the  Continent,  Bruges  being  the 
first  city  selected,  to  be  follow^l,  in 
1348,  liie  year  of  its  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  by  Calais, 
when  thirty-six  London  merchants 
were  sent  over  to  profit  by  the 
monopoly.  In  1353  fourteen  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  towns  were  made 
staples,  and  in  1363  the  staple  was 
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restored  to  Galaus.  In  1369  several 
English  towns  were  again  fovonred, 
and  in  1376  Calais  again  took  their 
place.  The  staple  fluctuated  be- 
tween the  French  town  and  those  in 
England  xmtil  1398,  when  it  was 
iixed  at  Calais,  not  to  be  remoYed 
till  1538,  and  Ihen,  with  modifica- 
tions that  indicated  the  dying  ont  of 
the  old  restrictiYe  institution,  it  was 
transferred  to  Bruges,  and  forgotten. 
Other  restrictions  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  trade  sprang  from  the 
lawlessness  and  spite  of  private  in- 
dividuals. In  1394,  one  Walter 
Hobbe,  a  great  and  greedy  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  seized  the  ship  of 
a  merchant  from  Holland,  and  de- 
tained its  cargo.  After  much  liti- 
gation, he  was  forced  to  restore  the 
ship  and  its  goods,  and  to  pay  the 
heavy  sum  of  sixty-five  pounds  for 
the  damage  done  by  him ;  so  that, 
in  this  case,  the  evil  was  righted, 
'  it  being  a  thing  of  great  oanger 
at  those  times,'  says  the  old  chroni- 
cler, 'and  such  b&  might  occasion 
a  war,  to  suffer  alien  merchants, 
particularly  those  of  Holland  and 
Brabant,  to  depart  without  having 
justice  granted  to  them.' 

But  in  most  cases  justice  was 
very  for  from  being  done.  In  1 3 a i, 
we  find  Edward  n.  complaining  of 
the  great  dissension  and  discord 
that  existed  between  the  people  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  men  and 
mariners  of  the  western  towns  of 
Poole,  Weymouth,  Melcombe,  Lyme, 
.  Southampton,  and  other  adjacent 
towns,  and  of  the  homicide,  aepre- 
dation,  ship-burning,  and  many 
other  evil  acts  resulting  therefrom. 
He  caused  to  be  publicly  proclaimed 
in  each  of  the  offending  towns  that 
all  such  violent  acts  were  done 
without  his  sanction,  and  against 
his  will ;  but  that  mild  protest,  of 
course,  had  not  much  effect.  The 
Cinque  Ports,  encouraged  to  keep 
up  an  efficient  naval  force  for  the 
service  of  the  State,  when  required, 
used  their  power  at  other  times  in 
oppressing  and  robbing  the  more 
exclusively  merchant  shipping  of 
other  ports ;  and  these  other  ports, 
jealous  of  the  special  privileges 
accorded  in  return  for  tne  naval 
service,  were  glad  enough  to  re- 
taliate to  the  utoiost  of  their  ability. 


Between  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Yar- 
mouth, near  enough  to  feel  specially 
aggrieved,  and  strong  enough  to 
take  frequent  reprisals,  a  petty  war- 
fare was  waged  through  some  cen- 
turies, and  numberless  are  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  royal  mandates 
seeking,  but  seeking  in  vain,  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Then  there  were 
oonstant  feuds  between  the  mer- 
chants of  England  and  those  of 
other  countries,  Scotland  and  France 
especially.  In  1 3  3  5 — to  give  one  or 
two  out  of  many  instances— a  vessel 
of  Southampton,  stocked  with  wool 
and  other  merchandise,  was  cap- 
tured at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
by  a  little  fleet  of  Sootoh  and  Nor- 
man privateers ;  and  in  1 3  36,  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  were  attacked  and 
plundered  by  several  Scoteh  pirates, 
who  also  seized  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish ships  lying  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
In  1357,  three  Scotoh  galleys  did 
immense  damage  to  the  shipping  of 
the  eastern  coast,  until  they  wore 
seized  by  the  men  of  Yarmouth. 

More  memorable  than  all  was  the 
strife  between  John  Mercer,  a  bold 
merchant  of  Perth,  and  John  Phil- 
pot,  of  London,  in  1378.  Mercer's 
father  had  for  some  time  given 
assistance  to  the  French  by  harass- 
ing the  merchant  ships  of  England ; 
and  in  1377,  being  driven  by  foul 
weather  on  to  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
he  was  caught  and  imprisoned  in 
Scarborough  Castle.  Thereupon 
the  son  carried  on  tiie  strife.  Col- 
lecting a  little  fleet  of  Scottish, 
Frencn,  and  Spanish  ships,  he  cap- 
tured several  English  merchantmen 
off  Scarborough,  slaying  their  com- 
manders, putting  their  crews  in 
chains,  and  appropriating  or  de- 
stroying their  cargoes.  This  mis- 
chief must  be  stopped,  and  at  once, 
thought  John  Philpot,  the  Mayor 
of  London,  and  one  of  its  wealthiest 
merchants  and  noblest  citizens. 
Therefore,  at  his  own  cost,  he 
promptly  collected  a  numbOT  of 
vessels,  put  in  them  a  thousand 
armed  men,  and  sailed  for  the  north. 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  re-taken 
the  captured  vessels,  had  effectually 
beaten  their  impudent  captors,  and, 
in  his  turn,  had  seized  fiftemi  Spanish 
ships,  laden  with  wine,  that  came 
in  his  way.    Eetuming  to  London, 
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ooimcil,  and  reproved  for  his 
gal  oondoct  in  taking  an  armai 
to  sea  without  fint  obtaining  the 
royal  conaentl  His  answer  waa 
characteriBtic.  '  I  did  not  ezpoee 
mTself,  m;  money,  and  mj  men  to 
the  dangera  of  the  eea/  he  said, 
with  cutting  irony,  to  the  Earl  of 
Slaffsrd,  loudest  in  his  reproochee, 
'  that  I  might  deprive  jou  and  your 
ooUeegnes  of  your  knightly  feme, 
or  that  I  might  win  any  for  myself; 
but  in  pity  for  the  misery  of  the 
people  and  the  country,  which,  from 
being  a  noble  realm  with  dominion 
over  other  nations,  has,  through 
your  sapineneas,  beccmie  exposed 
to  the  lavages  of  the  vilest  I'ace; 
and,  ODoe  yon  would  not  lift  a 
hand  in  its  defence,  I  exposed  my- 
self and  my  property  tot  the  safety 
and  doliveranee  of  our  countiy.' 

With  snch  merchant-patriots  as 
this    to    defend    the    realm    from 


foreign  attacks,  and  to  strengthen 
a  love  of  liberty  and  independence 
at  home,  as  well  as  to  enricn  it  with 
wealth  and  ail  the  fiur  posseasionB 
that  wealtii  and  industry  bring  to  a 
nation,  England  conld  not  help 
becoming  great  John  Fhilpot  was 
bat  one  out  of  thousands  who  de- 
serve our  veneration  alike  for  the 
nobility  of  their  own  characters, 
and  for  the  good  work  done  by 
tliem  on  boh^f  of  thoir  country. 
The  lives  of  many  can  be  but 
vaguely  traced  in  the  dim  records 
of  history,  and  are  shown  to  us 
only  in  a  few  disconnected  events. 
But  of  othera  we  know  enough  to 
follow  their  careers  and  understand 
their  influence  npon  both  commer- 
cial and  political  history,  and  of 
these  the  most  noteworthy  shall  bo 
taken  as  heroes  in  the  following 
portions  of  this  series  of  papers  on 
the  '  Merchant  Princes  of  England.' 
H.  B.  P.  B. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THX  FLEMIMa  BLOCO). 


1FEEL  that  some  explanation  is 
due  for  introducing  a  family  of 
persons  who  could  subsist  upon  less 
than  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
the  reader's  notice. 

I  have,  in  my  time,  read  many 
stories  in  which  the  painful  subject 
of  poverty  was  treated;  but  have 
mostly  found  its  more  hideous  de- 
tails recorded  in  such   terms  as 
these: — 'The  pittance  of  five  hun- 
dred a  year,  allowed  him  by  his 
uncle,  barely  sufficed  to  maintain 
him  in  the  common  decencies  of 
lifej'  or,  '  The  young  couple  began 
their    happy,    but   frugal    menage 
upon  the  interest  of  the    bride's 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  poor 
Algernon's  pay  as   a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.'     Such  curious  ideas  re- 
specting  extreme    want,    do,    no 
doubt,  arise  from  the  drcumstanoe 
of  authorship  itself  being  such  a 
lucrative  craft :  indeed,  I  remember 
in  one  old,  fashionable  novel,  an 
authoress  remarking  that  she  in- 
tended to  buy  a  Qushmere  shawl 
with  the  three  hundred  pounds  she 
should   get    for    her   next   slight 
magazine  story ;  and  what  can  you 
expect  but  figurative  starvation  from 
a  lady  who  realizes  a  thousand  or 
so    per   annum,    by  knocking  off 
flimsy  magazine  sketches,  and  sub- 
sequently devotes  the  fruits  of  her 
genius  to  Cashmere  shawls  ?    But  I 
think  even  the  wealthiest  writers 
should  recollect,  that  what  seems 
death  to  them,  may  be  life  to  other 
men ;  and,  in  the  &oe  of  the  very 
highest  authorities,   I  will   main- 
tam  that  there  are  persons  living,  to 
whom  five  hundred  a  year  seems  a 
large  fortune,  four  hundred  a  year  a 
handsome  oae,  three  hundred  a  year 
a  delicious  competency;   and  who 
subsist  like  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women upon  less  than  two  hundred. 
The  indelicacy  of  writing  that  last 
figure  really  staggers  me;  for,  in 


the  most  realistic  novel,  who  ever  saw 
decent  lay-poverty  done  at  less  than 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  ?  But, 
as  the  admission  has  &]len  from 
Miss  Joan's  own  lips,  so  it  shall 
rest    Yes,  I  abide  by  the  feci    The 
Englehearts  lived  upon  tlie  objec- 
tionable   sum  already  stated,  and 
lived  upon  it,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  simple  country  folk,  like  gentry. 
And  they  were  gentry,  both  by 
birth  and  education:  the  only  two 
qualifications  that  I  know  of  for 
belonging  to  that  rank.    They  kept 
one  servant,  raised  from  the  Sunday 
School,  who  received  four  pounds 
per  annum  in  wages ;  they  (uessed, 
winter  and  summer,  in  much  the 
same  style  as  they  had  done  when 
they  first   came    to   Countisbury, 
fifteen  years  ago;  and  as  there  was 
no  human  creature  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances before,  appearances,  natu- 
rally, were  never  attempted  to  be 
kept  up.    But  here  the  line  which 
separated   the   inhabitants   of  the 
fiEirm  at  Coimtisbury  from  the  small- 
genteel  of  towns  faded ;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  came  out  in  broad  and 
pleasant  relief    u^n   the   Engle- 
hearts' side,  and  m  their  fevour. 
They  knew  none  of  those  piteous 
self-humiliations— those  petly  shifts 
— those  torturing  fears  which  are 
the  meat  and  drink  of  such  men  and 
women  as  try  to  seem  that  which 
they  are  not  to  their  fellows.    They 
never  tried  to   invest  their  (fvdet 
house  with  the  grim,  galvanic  hfe  of 
spurious  gaiety ;  they  never  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  persons  who  did 
not  seek  to  know  them ;  they  never 
gave  a  dinner-party!     Miss  Joan 
had  a  kitohen-garden,  and  made  it 
pay :  Miss  Joan  kept  poiiltry,  and 
made  them    pay,  also  —  on  what 
superhuman    system,    she     alone 
knows.    Their  house-rent  cost  them 
about  twenty  pounds  a  year;  their 
dress — no,  the   thought  of  those 
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Cashmere  shawls,  of  those  hiaatiTe 
fk^tioDs,  gets  the  better  of  me,  hcve. 
I  camiot  descend  to  any  more  of 
those  fearfid  details  ci  starratioiL 
I  apologize,  with  humility,  for  the 
extent  into  which  I  haye  already 
been  betrayed,  and  pass  <m. 

Old  Mrs.  Engleneart  was  tiie 
sister  of  Esther  Fleming's  paternal 
grandfiither.  Colonel  Ga^rratt  Flon- 
in^.  If  all  the  ftmily  sayings  about 
this  Col<mel  Fleming  were  true,  his 
personal  ohanns,  to  which  a  minia- 
ture possessed  by  Esther  bore 
ample  witness,  were  more  ooi^- 
sjHouons  than  his  principles ;  or,  at 
least,  than  his  worldly  wisdom— but 
the  terms  are  identical.  He  oer- 
tamly  oontrired  to  get  through  a 
Tory  considerable  estate  during  his 
own  lifetime,  and,  on  his  death,  left 
his  scm,  newly  married,  and  in 
orders,  without  a  shilling.  I  dare 
say  the  son  iToubled  himself  little 
as  to  wheUier  his  poverty  had  been 
brought  about  through  tl^  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  paternal  disposi- 
tion; but,  though  the  psycholo- 
gical nicety  did  not  disturb  him, 
the  poverty  itself  was  more  than  he 
could  struggle  against  A  living  of 
<Hie  hundred  and  fifty  poundsa  year, 
a  sickly  wife,  ill-healtii .  of  one's 
own,  and  no  chance  of  preferment, 
are  not  inceixtives  to  life  for  a  man 
reared  in  the  belief  that  his  path 
will  '  be  laid  among  the  feasant 
l^aoes  of  the  watld.  Mr.  Fleming 
simply  succumbed  to  them :  '  didn% 
take  tihe  trouble  to  live,'  his  cousin 
Joan  said  of  him ;  and  six  months 
after  he  had  followed  his  vrife  to  the 
damp  churchyard  from  the  damper 
parsonage,  was  laid  to  rest  there 
himself. 

Tbere  was  just  enough,  after  the 
sale  of  his  bocte  and  furniture,  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  buy  his  little 
dau|;hter  Esther,  aged  four  years, 
a  hmck  fiock.  And  then  arose 
the  questioii,  who  was  to  take  care 
of  tJie  child?  Her  mother,  in 
aoocnrdanee  vri^  a  peculiarity  ci 
nearly  all  very  poor  persons,  had 
had  numerous  relatives  when  she 
was  engaged  to  Qarratt  Fleming's 
reputed  heir,  but  had  left  no  one 
bcaongmg  to  her  on  her  death ;  oar 
DO  one  who  oonld  be  found,  or  no 
one  who  wanted  to  adopt  an  orphan 


child.  On  her  finther's  side  were 
only  two  —  Mra  Engleheart  and 
Mrs.  Tudor:  both  elderly,  and 
widowed  sisters  of  the  handsome, 
oi)en-handed  (ot  imder-principled) 
Ganatt  Fleming. 

Some  time  in  the  laat  century 
these  two  sisters  had  been  notorious 
west-coimtry  beauties;  and  many 
vrere  the  stories  conserved  by  old 
Mrs.  Tudor  of  the  dead  generation 
who  had  sighed  and  suffered  at 
their  feet.  Mrs.  Engleheart,  as  one 
whose  charms  had  done  least  in  the 
world,  was  more  reticent  as  to  their 
bygone  victories ;  but  the  few  sur- 
vivors whose  memories  could  streteh 
back  fifty  years,  averred  that,  in  her 
youth,  her  beauty  had  not  only  out- 
shone that  of  her  sister,  but  also  of 
every  other  woman  of  her  time  in 
Bath.  However  this  may  have 
been,  she  had  married  for  love  and 
without  monev ;  choosing  a  husband, 
too,  very  much  of  the  same  stamp 
as  her  own  brother  Garrati  Her 
sister  had  married  not  at  all  from 
love,  but  with  money;  and  their 
lives  having  flowed  on  and  settled, 
like  most  lives,  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  bias  they  themselves 
first  gave  to  them,  it  came  to  pass 
that,  when  their  nephew,  Henry 
Fleming,  died,  Mrs.  Tudor  was 
living  in  great  comfort,  and  much 
respected  in  Bath ;  Mrs.  Engleheart, 
in  great  retirement,  and  not  at  all 
thought  of  by  anybody  in  North 
Devonshire. 

It  was  out  of  ^e  question  that  a 
Fleming  should  be  ln:ought  up  by 
other  charity  than  that  of  her  own 
people.  But  then,  which  of  her 
own  people  was  to  be  charitable? 
'  I  would  as  lief  have  a  monkey  in 
my  house  as  a  child,'  wrote  Mrs. 
Tudor  to  her  sister,  at  the  time  of 
the  bereavement;  'and  Bath  don't 
agree  with  children.  However, 
Garratf  s  grandchild  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  family,  and  I'll  toll 
you  what  I'll  da  I  will  give  thirty 
pounds  a  year  towards  keefong  her, 
if  yon  will  undertake  all  the  rest 
Children  do  better  in  the  countiy 
than  in  towns,  and  Joan  can  work 
out  some  of  her  educational  crotohets 
for  her  little  cousin's  benefit' 

And  so  it  was  settled*  Esther 
Fleming,  at  tko  age  of  four,  came  to 
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the  charge  of  her  great-aunt  and 
Miss  Joan  at  Gonntisbxiry,  Mrs. 
Tudor  agreeing  to  pay  them  the 
sum  of  mirty  pounds  a  year  until 
the  girl  should  attain  tne  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  many. 

And  Joan  did  educate  her  charge 
according  to  her  own  theories,  and 
educated  her  welL  '  Here  is  a  girl 
who  will  have  to  work  for  hereelf 
one  day,  or  starve/  she  remarked 
once  to  her  mother,  when  the  old 
lady  had  been  wishing  acocmiplish- 
mentB  for  Esther,  and  sighing  about 
the  Fleming  blood.  '  For  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  put  away  all  such  non- 
sensical notions,  mother,  and  teach 
her  to  be  useful.'  So  Esther's 
attainments  all  became  of  the  most 
solid  and  tangible  description.  She 
understood  everything  to  do  with 
housekeeping;  she  could  work 
thoroughly  with  her  needle;  she 
was  excellent  at  figures.  Above  all, 
she  was  trained  in  the  most  strict 
compliance  with  physiological  prin- 
ciples, at  which  Miss  Joan  was 
great,  and  she  grew  up  healthy, 
strong,  self-reliant  'It  might  be 
all  very  well,'  said  Joan  Engleheart, 
'  for  rich  people  to  bring  children 
up  with  excited  brains  and  stunted 
bodies.  Esther  won't  want  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  diseased  nerves,  but 
three  hundred  and  sevenly-five  stout 
muscles,  when  she  has  to  earn  her 
own  living.  Let  everyone  cultivate 
whAt  their  station  in  life  will  here- 
after require  of  them.' 

But  I  think,  ip  spite  of  Joan's 
physiology,  and  ^;reat  common 
sense,  the  child's  life  would  have 
been  a  horribly  dull  one  had  it  not 
been  for  another,  and  most  alien, 
element  in  the  household,  and  this 
was  David  Engleheurt  In  all 
Esther's  punishments,  David  was 
her  tower  of  refuge;  in  all  her 
ohUdish  plays  he  was  her  com- 
panion. She  went  out  for  long 
summer  days  with  him  while  ha 
fished;  she  read  with  him  in  wiqjer. 
Although  five-and-twenty  years,  at 
least,  stood  between  them  in  age, 
David  was  her  companion  (except 
during  the  last  six  months  at  school, 
and  her  short  visits,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, to  Mrs.  Tudor  in  Bath)— tiie 
only  companion  that  her  child's 
life  had  ever  known. 


David  was  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Englehearf  s  husband,  and  being 
early  intended  by  a  fond  mother  far 
the  Church,  on  account  of  what  she 
called  his  beautiful  disposition,  to- 
gether with  small  £Eanily  interest  in 
the  way  of  preferment,  he  received 
the  bffliefit  of  a  classical  education. 
Alas  for  the  frailty  of  human 
hopes!  The  beautiful  dieposition 
remained ;  but  just  as  the  boy  was 
leaving  school,  the  expected  Hving 
was  basely  given  to  tiie  patron's  own 
tutor's  son  1  From  sev^i  to  seven- 
teen, David  had  been  making  long 
verses  and  short  verses,  and  scan- 
ning Greek  choruses,  and  gaining 
sound  views  of  tiie  middle  voice, 
and  preterperfect  tense.  He  had 
been  driven  to  despair  by  gerunds ; 
had  been  whipt  for  fiedse  quantities ; 
had  turned  Milton  and  Diyden  into 
iambics ;  had  perfected  himself  in 
tiie  intrigues  of  the  whole  of  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses ;— and 
now  all  this  admirable  training  for 
parochial  duties  was  to  be  thrown 
awayl  His  mother  thought  a 
judgment  would  alight  on  tiieir 
relative,  the  patron.  His  uncle 
took  poor  David  into  a  very  close 
counting-house  upon  Ludgate  Hill. 

Here  he  remamed,  witiiout  any 
pcurticular  change  or  promotion,  for 
fifteen  years— -nine  hours  of  sitting 
at  a  desk  daily,  for  fifteen  years — 
with  every  Sunday  to  himself,  and 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday 
for  special  festivals.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  death  of  his  mother 
placed  him  in  the  possession  of 
about  seventy  pounds  a  year,  when 
David  so  feur  fiew  in  the  &ce  of  Pro- 
vidence, according  to  his  unde,  as 
to  throw  up  lus  clerkship  immedi- 
ately, and  announce  his  intention  of 
living,  for  the  futuro,  upon  his  own 
private  means. 

Whether  this  was  flying  in  the 
fiace  of  Providence  or  not,  I  am  in- 
competent to  say,  as  I  am  quite 
ignorant  of  ihe  naturo  of  this  Kind 
of  aeronautic  performance.  After 
being  stupefied  for  ten  years  at 
school,  and  miserable  for  fifteen 
years  in  a  counting-house — ^five^aid- 
twenty  years  of  aggregate  misery 
and  stupefoction— it  was  not  perhaps 
altogether  remarkable  in  DEivid  to 
C8^h  at  the  first  chance  of  dehver- 
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ance  from  bondage.  He  loathed 
work,  and  London,  and  bis  cousin's 
boBiDbees,  and  bis  cousin,  bimself. 
He  bad  Tisions  of  a  bappy,  useless 
life,  with  a  fishing-rod  and  a  book, 
among  green  treesand  daisies.  Was 
bis  fijnst  duty  to  bis  own  worn-out 

S«d  brain — the  brain  from  whence 
once  dreamed  such  noble  thoughts 
should  charm  the  world ;  or  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  cousin's  money- 
bags? A  letter  from  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Englebeart,  asking  him  to  visit 
th^  in  DeYonshire,  turned  the 
balance  in  &your  of  poor  David's 
own  prepoesessionB;  and  one  bright 
summer  morning  he  stepped  forth 
a  free  man  upon  Ludgate  Hill,  con- 
fused, yet  tumultuously  hi^y,  under 
ihe  mingled  sense  of  fortune  and  of 
freedom,  and  only  very  moderately 
impressed  with  the  image  of  his  own 
bam  ingratitude,  as  laid  before  him 
by  his  cousin  at  parting. 

This  was  about  a  year  before 
Esther  Fleming  was  iakesn  to  her 
aunt  Engl^eart's  care ;  and  David 
bad  never  left  Gountisbury  since. 
I  came  for  three  weeks,  and  I  have 
stopped  fifteen  years,'  was  his  own 
answer  when  Esther  happened  to 
question  bim  once  about  the  ante- 
cedents of  bis  life.  '  Joan  makes 
my  money  go  ferther  than  I  could 
over  do  m^Edf,  and  my  little  room 
is  very  warm  in  winter.  I  really 
don't  see  why  I  should  ever  go 
away.  Sevenbr-five  pounds  a  year 
would  not  make  me  as  comforteble 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  as  it  does 
in  Gountisbury.' 

And  he  had  good  reason  for  think-* 
ing  so.  Whatever  concessions  to 
human  frailty  Joan  Ibigleheart  ever 
made  were  for  her  cousin  David's 
especial  and  exclusive  benefit  The 
little  room  he  called  his  study  was 
the  wannest  and  best  tended  in  the 
bouse;  the  flowers  he  loved 'most 
came  into  early  bloom  beneath  its 
windows;  hooka  and  prints  (bought 
at  rare  intervals  out  of  Joan's  scan^ 
savings)  were  on  its  walls.  All  his 
fevourite  belongings;  his  papers- 
David  vm»te  a  little — his  fishing 
manu&otory,  his  drawings,  were 
duly  dusted  by  Joan's  own  hand 
every  moniing,  and  were  never  dis- 
arranged. Above  all,  she  kept  his 
dress  neat — and  duly  to  appreciate 
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this  you  should  have  seen  David 
Englehearfs  figure— and  she  pre- 
vented him  from  losing  his  money. 
He  had  good  reasons  for  saying  that 
he  would  never  bo  as  well  off  any- 
where else  in  the  world  as  he  was 
at  Gountisbury. 

That  some  strong  counteracting 
feeling  must  be  at  work  within  Miss 
Joan's  breast,  when  she  thus  violated 
the  laws  of  her  being  by  studying 
the  weaknesses  of  another  human 
creature,  was  a  truih  that  the  first 
fourteen  years  and  a  half  of  bis  re- 
sidence under  the  same  roof  with 
her  failed  to  impress  upon  David 
Englebeart.  When  be  thought  of 
his  cousin  at  all,  it  was  as  of  a 
species  of  domestic  machine,  un- 
pleasant when  at  work,  but  Ibrifty 
and  comfort-producing  in  effect. 
One  of  the  Dii  penates,  of  no  par- 
ticular age  or  sex,  who  often  dis- 
turbed lus  peace,  but  to  whom,  in 
consideration  of  clothes -mending 
and  other  economic  properties,  due 
forbearance  ought  to  be  shown,  with 
regiurd  to  acidities  of  tongue  and 
temper.  'Poor  Joanl'  That  an 
awful  Nemesis,  Joan  Englebeart  in 
love,  should  one  day  be  avenged 
upon  him  for  his  fifteen  years  of 
acquiescent  supineness,  was  a  reve- 
lation that,  with  other  startling 
truths,  had  only  burst  upon  David 
during  the  last  few  months  of 
Esther's  absence  from  home. 

What  a  Nemesis  it  was !  The  poor 
fellow  thought  he  could  have  borne 
the  ordinary  strokes  of  fortune  like 
other  men.  But  Joan  in  love!  He 
was  not  on  ungrateftil,  and  be  was 
not  a  bloodtbinrty  man ;  but  if,  just 
at  this  particular  time,  he  bad  been 
told  that  Miss  Joan  bad  come  to 
some  awful  and  sudden  end  I  think 
it  would  not  have  taken  David  En- 
glebeart very  long  to  rally  fix)m  the 
shock. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  FORLOBN  HOPE. 

The  morning  after  Esther's  return 
shone  out  bright  and  cloudless,  and 
by  nine  o'clock  she  and  David  were 
already  stajrting  for  one  of  their  ac- 
customed day's  fishing  among  the 
valleys. 
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'  I  hope  the  fish  will  like  all  those 
gay  colours/  was  Joan's  parting 
benison  at  tiie  garden  gate.  '  You 
look  extremely  ridiculous,  Esther, 
and  I  really  cannot  apologize  for 
saying  it/ 

*  I  can  assure  yon  it  is  quite  usual 
for  people  to  wea)r  their  skirts  looped  ' 
up,  David,'  said  the  girl,  when  tiiey 
were    beyond    hearing     of    Joan. 

'  Please  tell  me  if  you  think  I  look 
quite  ridiculous,  cousin  ?' 

Miss  Fleming  was  dressed  in  a 
shepherd's  plaid  skirt  and  jacket; 
the  former  looped  up,  accorcung  to 
the  flEifihion  abjured  by  Miss  Engle- 
hcart,  so  as  to  show  a  yiolet-coloured 

Eotticoat  and  remarkably  neat,  high- 
oeled  boots.  In  her  little  black 
hat  she  had  stuck  a  single  damask 
rose.  These  were  the  gaudy  colours. 
'  Do  I  look  quite  ridiculous,  cousin 
David?  Shall  I  Mghten  the  whole 
of  the  fish  away  ?' 

'  That  must  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  fishes,'  answered  David, 
rather  stupidly.  '  I  don't  think  you 
look  very  bad  myself,  Esther,'  after 
a  minute's  consideration.  '  You 
never  used  to  dress  in  this  &shion- 
able  manner  when  you  came  out 
fishing  with  me  in  old  days.  What 
have  you  changed  for?  You  used 
to  look  very  nice  in  your  cotton 
gowns.' 

'  And  pinafores.  Yes,  dear  cousin^ 
but  I  am  not  a  little  girl  now ;  be- 
sides, I  must  wear  out  all  the  things 
aunt  Thalia  sent  me  at  school' 

'  Hang  aunt  Thalia!'  remarked 
David,  with  animation.  '  No,  I 
don't  wish  her  hung,  because  she  is 
kind  to  you ;  but  hang  all  her  plans 
for  making  you  into  a  fine  young 
lady,  and  upsetting  my  old  nappy 
life.  It  would  never  have  happened 
but  for  your  being  away, — ^never.' 

*  What  would  never  have  hap- 
pened?' 

'  Why,  my  seeing  through  her  in- 
tentions,' and  David  struck  his  rod, 
with  feeble  energy,  on  &e  ground. 
'  I  might  have  gone  on  quietly  for 
another  fifteen  years  as  I  have  done 
the  last  While  I  suspected  nothing 
I  was  safe,  but  now— Oh,  Lord, 
what  a  winter  it  has  been  altogether, 
Esther!  To  begin  with,  for  about 
six  or  seven  weeks,  I  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  dead.' 


'  Dead,  cousin  David  ?' 

'  As  dead  as  a  man,  with  any 
miserable  breath  left  in  him  at  all, 
and  with  Joan  in  the  house,  codd 
be.  I  believe  I  had  influenza  first, 
or  rather  I  d(Mi't  beheve  it,  but 
Joan  said  so,  and  made  me  sivallow 
all  the  horriblest  compounds  in  the 
world  by  way  of  cure.  The  real 
disease  was— I  had  not  yoo,  Esther! 
After  a  child  has  been  in  a  house  for 
fifteen  years,'  David  proceeded,  has- 
tily, '  its  absence  creates  a  singular 
d^ening,  depressing  sort  of  blank. 
I  didn't  want  to  do  anything,  or  be 
anyl^iing.  I  didn't  want  to  read,  or 
to  eat.  Of  to  sleep.  I  think  I  dioiild 
have  rather  liked  to  die,  peaoefoUy, 
but  that,  you  know,  Joan  wouldn't 
let  me  do.  She  gave  me  gruel,  and 
made  mustard  plasters  for  me,  and 
t(»in^ited  me  prodigiously,  bat 
she  wouldn't  let  me  die.  Moie's 
the  pity !' 

'  You  siUy  old  David!' 

'  Oh,  Esther,  that  is  good  to  heitf. 
There  will  be  no  one  to  laugh  at 
me  like  that,  no  cme  to  say,  ''  Yon 
silly  old  David,"  when— when  you 
are  married  and  gone !' 

'  You  superlatively  silly  old  David!' 
cried  the  girl,  witii  her  meny, 
heart-whole  laugh.  '  What  chance 
have  Joan  and  I  of  marrying,  I 
should  like  to  know?  Tell  me  bow 
you  came  out  of  this  seven  weeks' 
influenza,  or  stupor,  and  please 
don't  let  your  imagination  run  away 
with  you  in  such  an  uiqyrincipled 
manner.  Joan  nursed  you  with  un- 
remitting tenderness  for  seven  weeks, 
and  then?' 

'  Then  the  few  first  warm  days  of 
spring  came,  and  I  remembered  that 
in  two  months'  and  fourteen  days 
you  would  come  back  too!  Joan  is 
not  cheerful,  as  a  rule,  in  spring. 
You  know  a  way  she  has  of  putting 
one  down  for  being  in  spirits  about 
the  weather.  She  knows  what  these 
unnatural  heats  lead  to.  Sheknows 
better  than  the  birds  that  are  twit- 
tering in  the  hedges.  The  bloesom 
will  be  cut  off;  the  churdiyard 
full.  Well,  child,  even  Joan  could 
not  depress  me  when  I  had  onoo 
laid  hold  of  that  definite  idea— you 
were  coming  bade!  the  kngthening 
of  the  days  and  coming  out  of  the 
leaves  had  a  new  interest  for  me ' 
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'And  you  took  to  your  books 
and  yoor  pipe  again,  aed  lecov^^ed. 
Oh,  oomsm  DaTid,  what  a  blessing 
Joan  is  to  yon,  thongh  yon  don't 
know  it  I  She  ooimteraots  yon.' 

'  She  does  indeed,  Esther/ 

'  And  tiiat  is  jtist  what  yon  want. 
If  I  had  been  here,  when  you  were 
in  tiius  ossifying  state,.  I  conlda't 
haYQ  h^ped  piling  you,  and  that 
wonM  jnst  haye  encouraged  you 
in  giving  in.  There  is  no  one 
like  Joan  for  loosing  people  out  of 
themselves.' 

'  And  for  thinking  for  them,  and 
acting  for  them,  and  coercing  them,' 
cried  David,  hotly.  '  Esther,'  after 
a  minute  or  two,  '  shall  1 1^  you 
what  I  firmly  brieve  will  be  my 
fete?' 

'  What?  final  ossificaticm  ?' 

'  Modi  worse — don't  kmgh  if  you 
l^ease,  child — ^I  couldn't  bear  it' 

'  lam  not  laughing  in  the  least, 
ooosin,  I  am  extremely  serious. 
What  is  to  bo  yonr  ultimate  fate  ?' 

'  I  brieve—'  David  stopped  as 
still  as  it  was  in  his  orgamzation  to 
be,  and  looked  utterly  desolate  and 
stony — '  I  believe  that  Joan  will 
marry  me.' 

'  Oomin  David  P 

*  I  have  thought  so  more  than 
cDoe,  and  latterly  I  have  dreamed  it 
was  80.' 

'  Salad  for  supper,  David  T 
'  No,  diild.  It  was  a  nightmare, 
truly,  but  not  cansed  by  indigestion. 
If  Joan  takes  anything  resolutely  in 
hand  she  does  it,  either  at  the  end  of 
months  or  years.  It  took  her  many 
years  to  make  me  scrape  my  shoes 
every  time  I  came  into  the  house, 
but  she  succeeded,  and  so  she  will 
again.' 

*  But  are  you  sure  she  has  set  her 
mind  on  it,  and— oh,  cousin  David, 
do  you  class  marrying  Joan  and 
senping  yonr  shoes  together? 
Plectte  don't  be  angry  with  me  if  I 
ku^— I  can't  help  itP  And  the 
despair  of  David's  fttoe,  and  his 
peneot  belief  in  Joan's  unlimited 
capaidlitiee  for  evfl,  so  took  Esther's 
fBucy,  just  at  this  juncture,  tiiat  she 
began,  in  truth,  to  laugh  like  a 
child. 

'Laug^  aiwi^,  Estiier,  laugh  as 
yoa  like  r  and  David;  'I  could  do 
the  same  JUjWiH    Sivorything  bor* 


rible  in  real  life  is  ridiculous  to 
witness.  If  I  read  of  any  man  hav- 
ing a  woman  like  my  cousin  Joan 
in  love  with  him,  I  might  be  im- 
pressed with  becoming  feelings  of 
pity;  but  the  reality,  with  myself 
as  victim,  does  seem  indeed  a  truly 
ludicrous  mockery.'  And  here  poor 
David  burst  into  a  long  and  most 
uneartiily  laugh  over  the  image  of 
his  own  impending  calamity. 

But  there  was  a  painfal  ring  in 
his  laugh  that  jarred  upon  Esther's 
heart,  and  she  grew  serious  instantly. 
'  Come  away  to  the  Eiven  Oak,  dear 
David,'  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
kindly  upon  his  arm.  '  The  valley 
will  look  very  different  now  the 
thorns  are  in  blossom  to  what  it  did 
on  that  dull  autumn  day  when  you 
and  I  were  last  here  together.  Ocmio 
away,  and  forget  all  your  own  silly 
thoughts  in  this  delicious  summer 
day.  You  have  just  got  hipped  and 
out  of  sorts  and  afraid  of  Joan  be- 
cause I  was  away — nothing  more. 
You  will  have  no  time  to  take  up 
such  ridiculous  £EUicies  now  that  I 
have  come  back.' 

The  Riven  Oak  was  a  solitary, 
storm-idiattered  tree,  standing  some 
paces  away  from  the  rocky  path 
that  led  fcom  Ck)untisbury  to  the 
river-side,  and  commanding  a  glo- 
rious bird's-eye  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lynn,  clothed  now  in  all  the 
vigorous  strength  and  fireshness  of 
the  *  Manhood  of  the  year.'  Under 
shelter  of  this  oak  was  poor  David's 
fevourite  smnmer  out-door  study; 
and  as  he  stood  there  by  Esther^s 
side  now,  listening  to  all  the  deli- 
cious, familiar,  wild  sounds  of  the 
woods,  and  feeling  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  Juno  sun  upon  his  fece,  a 
feeling  of  peaeefid  happiness — an 
oblivion  of  Joan— stole  over  him 
such  as  he  had  not  known  for 
months  past 

'  Do  you  smell  the  clover  firom 
the  valleys,  Esther?'  speaking  in 
that  low  tone  which  most  men's 
voices  involuntarily  take  once  during 
their  lives— a  tone  which  could 
make  even  his  voice  musical,  and 
throwing  his  arm  lightly  ronnd  her 
shoulder.  '  Nowhere  but  here  have 
I  ever  found  that  rich,  femt,  lowland 
smell  minglmg  with  the  wild  scent 
of  the  moors  and  yet  not  overoommg 
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it  I  would  as  lief  be  blind,  Esther, 
as  tasteless  in  the  smells  of  nature. 
They  recal  special  seasons  as  no 
other  appeal  to  our  senses  can.  I 
might  see  wooded  valleys  and  hear 
distant  streams  tweni^  years  to 
come  without  thinking  of  this  par- 
ticular day;  I  could  neyer  stand 
amidst  the  fragrance  of  new-trodden 
ferns  and  heather,  with  clover  and 
hawthorn  scent  coming  to  me  from 
a  distance,  without  having  your  ap- 
parition by  my  side  in  a  momenta- 
living  and  real  as  you  are  now.' 

'  That  is  half  fancy,  David.  Shut 
your  eyes  and  feel  how  a  good 
three-fourths  of  your  picture  var 
nishes  at  once.' 

'  I  feel  every  detail,  on  the  con- 
trary, ten  times  more  vividly,  child. 
I  am  sensible  how  ''  all  the  land 
in  flowery  squares  smells  of  the 
coming  summer ;"  I  am  sensible  of 
fox-gloves  close  at  hand,  although 
half  hidden  by  furze,  in  which  fie 
great  wild  bees  are  droning ;  I  am 
sensible  of  a  million  lives  afloat  upon 
the  air.  I  am  sensible  more  than 
ever  of  your  presence  I' 

'  Oh,  what  an  anticlimax!'  inter- 
rupted Esther ;  '  to  begin  with 
quoting  Tennyson,  and  then  descend 
to  humble-bees  and  Esther  Fleming  I 
Still,  I  do  think  one  takes  in  a  great 
deal  more  than  could  be  painted  in 
a  picture  on  a  day  like  this,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  why  descriptions — 
woid-paintings,  as  Miss  Bates  calls 
them — invariably  seem  to  leave  out 
half  the  life  and  freshness  of  what 
they  describe.  What  spirit  would 
the  woods  have  for  us,  David,  with- 
out the  monotonous  roar  of  the 
dear  old  stream  below?  It  is  that 
one  BOimd  that  makes  our  Devon- 
shire woods  so  dijQferent  to  all  others 
I  have  been  in.' 

'  I  thought  you  would  come  back 
too  fine  a  lady  to  care  for  the  dull 
delights  of  Countisbury,'  Esther. 
When  I  saw  a  grown-up  young 
woman,  talking  with  such  fine  self- 
possession  to  that  person  upon 'the 
coach,  I  assure  you  I  could  scarce 
believe  it  was  our  simple  Estlier. 
What  did  you  tell  me  his  name  was, 
by-the-way?' 

'  Mr.  Vellicot.' 

'Nonsense.  You  mentioned  an- 
other person — ' 


'  I  can  recollect  no  one  but  him, 
and  John  Hartman,  the  Qoachman.' 

'  A  person  with  a  fishing-rod  and 
a  straw  hat.' 

'  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure;  I  had  almost 
forgott^  him— the  stranger  who 
was  going  on  to  Lynmouth.  Mr. 
Oliver  Carew.' 

'  I  think  you  are  blushing,  Esther.' 

'  I  think  the  sun  is  in  your  eyes, 
cousin.  Had  we  not  better  go  on 
our  way  again  ?  You  know  you  say 
the  sport  is  never  good  for  anything 
after  one  o'clock.' 

And  leaving  David  to  follow  witiii 
what  haste  he  could,  Esther  ran 
lightly  down  tiie  narrow,  rocky  de- 
file towards  the  valley.  If  her  com- 
panion had  been  any  one  in  the 
world  but  David,  she  would  have 
felt  excessively  angry  with  herself 
for  her  folly  in  colouring  about  this 
Mr.  Oarew;  but  with  good  blind 
David  for  sole  witness  it  did  not 
signify  much  how  foolish  she  was. 
Why,  you  had  only  to  tell  poor 
David  that  the  sun  shone  in  his 
eyes  and  he  would  straightway  be- 
lieve himself  mistaken!  Besides,  even 
if  he  persisted  still  in  crediting  his 
own  senses,  it  would  not  matter  very 
much  after  all.    Poor  old  David ! 

When  they  reached  the  valley  they 
had  still  two  miles  to  walk  before 
reaching  tho  part  of  the  stream 
where  David  meant  to  fish;  and 
during  all  this  portion  of  their  walk 
he  continued  more  silent  than  usnaL 
'  You  never  talk  when  the  fish  are 
within  hearing,  David,'  said  Esther, 
at  'last  '  Is  it  from  habit  only,  or 
do  you  really  think  the  trout  at 
Ore  Oak  would  take  warning  if  the 
distant  sound  of  your  treacherous 
voice  was  borne  to  them  along  the 
waters?' 

'  I  am  silent  because  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  Esther.' 

'  Oh,  David,  and  I  have  been  away 
six  months!' 

'  And  have  not  returned  now,'  he 
answered,  quickly.  '  1  have  not  got 
you,  Esther,  my  little  cousin,  with 
me.  I  have  got  a  young  jperson 
with  a  vermilion  sMrt,  a  hat  in 
shape  like  a  cheese-plate,  and  a 
festooned  gown— but  not  Esther!' 

'  David,  that  is  very  base.  After 
pretending  to  think  thai  1  looked 
nice  you  suddenly  burst  out  upon 
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me,  like  Joan,  about  my  festooned 
^wn  and  my  coloured  skirt — ^which 
IS  not  venmlion,  David,  but  very 
fiober  yiolei  I  will  put  on  one  of 
my  old  frocks  and  Joan's  garden- 
lu^  the  next  time  I  come  out  with 
you,  and  then  you  will  feel  as  if  I 
belonged  to  you  again.' 

'  ShaU  I?  ShaU  I  ever  feel  that, 
Esther  T  he  interrupted  her,  hastily. 

'  Why,  whom  else  should  I  belong 
to,  David?  What  have  I  in  the 
world  to  care  for  but  (}ounti8bury, 
and  the  people  who  live  there  ?' 

Her  caressing  voice  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  of  his  frsme. 
'  Look  at  me  quite  straight  while 
you  say  that,  Esther.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  perfect 
unabashed  truth,  without  the  raintest 
uprising  of  colour  into  her  face. 

'  Quite  sincerely,  child,  you  have 
no  wish  or  deore  beyond  Countis- 
bnry,  and  the  people  who  Uve  there.' 

'  Quite  sincerely.  I  am  attached 
to  you  all  from  my  very  heart— to 
you  most,  David,  and  I  never  wish  to 
go  away  from  you  again.' 

'  You  are  a  good  child,  Esther,' 
after  looking  very  hard  into  her 
steady,  loving  eyes.  'You  are 
quite  tma  I  perfectly  understand 
you  now.' 

And  he  kissed  her.  He  felt,  at 
that  moment,  that  he  could  never  be 
quotdous,  or  jealous,  or  exacting 
with  her  again:  that  the  hope  to 
which  alone  jealousy,  or  mistrust, 
could  belong  was  utterly  extin- 
guished: sliun  by  her  own  loving 
eyes:  clean  gone  from  him  for  ever- 
more! 

'  But  you  look  so  pale,  cousin 
David.' 

'  The  sun  is  shining  in  your  eyes, 
Esther.  Let  us  get  on  our  way. 
It  must  be  nearly  eleven  o'clock  fd- 
leady.' 

CHAPTEE  VL 

besched. 

So  died  the  solitary  dream  of  David 
Englehearfs  life;  died  by  a  gentie 
loving  stroke,  &r  easier  for  him  to 
bear  than  would  have  been  that 
cruel  sudden  violence  which,  had 
the  dream  lasted  bnger,  must  in- 
evitably have  awaited  it 

Fnfortonately,  we  none  of  us  feel 


very  1  keenly,  at  the  time,  what  in- 
tense blessings  our  disappointments 
really  are  or  ought  to  be  to  us.  We 
quiver  and  writhe  just  as  if  the  hor- 
rible operation  were  not  for  our 
ultimate  good.  We  cry  '  any  pain 
but  this,'  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  pain  is  the  one  thing  needful  to 
save  us.  Had  David  Engleheart 
known  that  Oliver  Carew  was  to 
meet  Esther  again  to-day,  was  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  her, 
to  admire  her  more  than  ever,  to 
walk  part  of  the  way  home  with 
her,  to  speak  words  that  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  serious  and  last- 
ing attachment— had  David  known 
all  this,  do  you  think  he  would  have 
mourned  that  his  poor  foolish  love 
had  gotten  its  death-blow,  at  least 
from  Esther's  own  tender  hand, 
and  not  from  the  coarse,  unfeeling 
blow  of  a  rival  ?  Of  course  he  would 
not;  and-  Philosophy,  doubtiess, 
would  have  consoled  him  enor- 
mously, as  she  always  does,  under 
his  trouble.  But  he  knew  nothing 
save  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  and 
that  Esther  would  never,  never  love 
him  (though  Joan  might)  while  he 
lived :  and  when,  a  short  while  after- 
wards, the  girl  walked  away  from 
him  while  he  fished  he  felt  that 
all  the  yellow  sunshine  had  turned 
black  and  cold,  and  that  for  any 
good  lus  life  did  to  himself,  or  any- 
body else  in  the  world,  he  might 
just  as  well  throw  himself  into  the 
river  and  have  done  with  it  at  once. 
Esther,  on  the  contrary,  never  felt 
in  jhappior  spirits  in  her  whole  life 
than  ^e  did  at  this  moment  of  poor 
David's  black  despair.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  woman,  however  young 
and  ignorant,  shatters  a  man's  hopes 
without  being  aware  of  ii  Some 
sUglit  jar,  some  quivering  nerve  or 
broken  word,  gives  tolran  of  the 
ruin  wrought,  even  in  those  ex- 
tremely rare  instances  in  which  the 
blow  has  been  unpremeditated.  But 
Esther  was  guiltless  alike  of  inten- 
tion and  of  knowledge.  That  David, 
at  his  immense  age — past  forty  at 
least — and  with  his  striking  pecu- 
liarities and  old-world  ways  of  living, 
£^ould  be  in  love,  was,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, just  the  very  last  con- 
tingency likely  to  occur  to  the  mind 
of  any  girl  of  eighteen.    Esther  was 
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acctBt(nai6d  to  his  exaetdotas-  vM. 
qnestkmiiigs  of  her  alfec^ionB;  hl^ 
flist  them  at  rest  as  her  really  warm' 
affectum  for  tfaejpoor  fellow  prompted 
ha  to  do.  Wiiat  more  was  there 
to  be  thought  upon  the  sabject? 
David  was  happy  with  his  beloved 
rod,  she  with  her  own  thoughts  and 
delicions  exhilaration  of  newly-re- 
covered  freedom.  How  ezqnisitely 
topder  was  this  warm  light,  glancing 
down  upon  her  dress  through  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  woods  I  how  lilce 
a  friend's  v<»ce  was  the  k&  brawl 
of  the  stream  as  its  clear  brown 
waters  fell  with  thonsuids  of  gleam- 
ing silver  threads  across  the  weir! 
How  distinctly  the  small  trans- 
parent pools,  away  from  the  line  of 
seething  foam,  gave  back  the  many- 
coloured  forms  of  &n-like  ash  and 
delicate-leaved  water-plants  upon 
the  bank!  Would  it  mirror  liack 
her  &ce  as  clearly.  Miss  Fleming 
wondered?  She  leant  athwurt  a  low, 
moBS-covered  root  to  see;  uid  be- 
holding the  reflex  of  her  own  figure, 
with  i£e  rose  which  vanity  had  led 
her  to  place  in  her  hat  surmounting 
it,  ins&ntly  began  to  wonder — led 
by  what  train  of  ideas  I  know  not 
— whether  Mr.  Carew  were  fishing 
this  morning,  and  whether,  if  by 
any  accident  they  met,  it  would  be 
right  for  her  to  recognize  him,  or  not? 
She  had,  by  nature,  not  any  one 
of  the  qualities  that  go  towards  the 
making  of  a  coquette.  She  was 
frank,  modest,  true :  all  that  a  co- 
quette is  not.  But  yet,  when  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  path  brought  to 
her  view  the  figure  of  Mr.  Carew 
advancing  just  at  this  very  moment 
when  she  was  thinking  of  him,  she 
became  consdoos  of  ^^raordinary 
interest  in  the  growth  of  some  ferns 
among  the  rocks ;  then  of  the  great 
beauty  of  the  river  itself;  finally — 
as  by  instinct,  not  sight,  she  knew 
the  stranger  was  drawing  nearer — 
of  the  reflection  of  her  own  flushing 
face  in  the  water;  also  of  a  gener^ 
desire  not,  perhaps,  exactly  to  be 
dead,  but  fiur  away  in  one  of  the 
coolest,  darkest  nooks  of  her  own 
quiet  garden  at  Countisbury.  And 
very  charming  did  her  conscious- 
ness and  her  desire  to  appear  un- 
conscious rnskQ  her  free^  moe  kx^ 
in  the  young  man's  sight 


'  We  have  had  na  ^dti,  yon^-^ttSi  ^ 
of  aU  mirb^Ja^l^i 
tcsft  ^  Meteorofl^;ical,  of 
course ;  Mr.  (&ew  was  true  to  his 
race  aod  to  his  age;  but  still  there 
was  a  friendly  tone,  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  cme  word  '  our,'  whidi, 
in  itself,  constituted,  while  it  re- 
newed, an  acquaintance. 

'  And  yon  don't  find  Devondiire 
quite  sudi  a  dreadful  place  as  you 
tiiought  yon  would?'  If  Miss  Flem- 
ing had  felt  horribly  shy  as  he  ap- 
proached her,  all  that  she  i^owed 
of  the  feeling  was  a  very  brilliant 
colour  now.  She  poeseased,  to  a 
high  d^pree,  those  two  unspoikable 
charms  in  a  yoimg  woman — self- 
possession  and  great  steadiness  of 
manner.  'Yon  begin  to  think 
there  are  other  things  here  besides 
cold  and  rain?* 

*  I  see  tiiere  are,'  said  Mr.  Garew, 
meeting  her  eyes  with  a  look  which 
would  nave*  been  a  compliment  had 
she  chosen  to  receive  it. 

'  Trout,  perhaps?  Have  you  had 
good  sport?' 

'  That  depends  on  what  folks  call 
sport,'  he  answered,  in  Mr.  Yellieof  s 
voice.  '  No :  fishing  is  a  delusion. 
I  have  been  here  since  nine  this 
morning  and  have  not  had  three 
definite  rises  yet' 

'  And  my  cousin,  who  is  fishing 
about  half  a  mile  off,  landed  two 
splendid  trout  in  the  half-hour  that 
I  was  watching  him.  Beally,  I 
think  there  must  be  something  in— 
in—' 

'Knowing  how  to  fish?  Well, 
it  is  possible;  but  still,  under  the 
best  Gucumstances,  &e  enjoyment  is 
questionabla  With  first-rate  sport 
it  may  be  allJ'Tery  well,  fas  a  short 
time,  but  it  requires  immense  pa- 
tience, a  sort  of  natural  gaiius 
rather,  to  bring  you  through  the 
initiatory  processes.  I  shall  never 
be  a  good  fisherman.' 

'  La  gMe  c'est  la  patience,'  re- 
marked Esther.  '  Any  one  can  do 
anything  he  likes,  in  time.' 

'  Ah!  so  we  are  told  at  school,' 
answered  Carew,  '  but  it  is  only  a 
delusion.  "  Anj  one  can  do  any- 
thing he  likes!"  What  a  world  it 
would  be' — looking  into  her  eyes 
again — '  if  wishes  could  bear  fruit, 
after  that  feshioni  How  honibly 
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diOdxen'ii  imnds  are  perverted  by 
ywir  ooipyAxxk  moralities  I' 

*  Yes,  bat  you  omit  the  two  im- 
portant words,  in  time.  Ton  omit 
the  patienca  We  can  all  wish, 
but — '  Waa  Fleming  stopped,  rather 
abmptly,  and  roooUeoted  by  how 
many  hoars  her  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Garew  could  be  reckoned. 

*  But  few  haye  the  endurance  to 
attain?'  he  finished  for  her.  ■'  Well, 
if  I  was  to  wish  at  this  moment  it 
would  be  to  be  the  possessor  of  this 
valley,  and  to  spend  my  life  in  a 
perpetual  summer  meaning  beneath 
its  shades.' 

'  How  fortunate  it  is  for  us  our 
desires  are  not  brought  to  passl' 
cried  Esther.  *  You  were  tired  of 
fishing  in  two  hours,  and  now  wish 
to  spend  all  your  life  beside  a  trout- 
stream.' 

<  But  not  fishing.' 

'Oh!' 

Miss  Fleming  grew  interested  in 
ferns  agam;  1&.  Garew  first  looked 
into  the  water,  and  then  began  to 
take  hk  rod  to  pieces.  He  was 
dreadftdly  afinid  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance going  away,  but  not  ex- 
jierienced  enough,  himself,  to  know 
exactly  how  to  set  her  at  ease. 
Would  a  commonplace  about  the 
scenery  be  the  right  kind  of  thing 
to  begm  next  ?  or,  like  other  rustics, 
would  the  young  person  be  su- 
premely indifferent  to  the  things 
she  lived  amongst?  He  remembered 
her  saying  something  about  effects, 
and  heather  in  August,  and  hazarded 
it  '  This  is  a  very  beautiftd  place, 
really,  for  England.  It  reminds  me 
<tf  Switzerland.' 

Esther  looked  up  fall  in  his  foce. 
'  What!  you  have  been  to  Switzer- 
land, then?' 

'  Dozens  of  times.' 

'Really?' 

'Well,  not  quite — let  me  see, 
four,  five,  yes,  I  have  been  there 
five  times.  I  have  done  it  tho- 
lon^y,  now.' 

'How  strange!'  remarked  Miss 
Fleming,  musing. 

'  What !  to  have  been  in  Switz- 
eriand?* 

'  No,  I  mean— I  mean— that  Jane 
must  have  been  wrong  in  what  she 
tiionght.'  And  then  she  coloured 
again — an  honest,  ruddy  colour. 


crimsoning  cheeks  and  brow  and 
nock ;  andOliver  thought  her  lovely. 
She  was  not  shy,  and  yet  so  mar- 
vellously prone  to  blush  (he  was 
accustomed,  remember,  to  young 
ladies  of  the  world) :  she  was  dig- 
nified and  yet  so  thoroughly  frank,  so 
charmingly  simple.  Ho  came  a  step 
nearer;  her  eyes  sank  beneath  his. 

'  And  who  is  Jane?*  He  felt  his 
own  self-possession  returning  £EU3t, 
as  hers  eboed  away. 

'  Jane  is  my  friend  Millicenf  s 
sistor.  You  saw  MiUy  with  me  at 
Swindon  ?' 

'  I  did  not  know  you  remarked  mo 
there  at  all.' 

'  I  remember  you  quite  welL  You 
were  good  enough  to  help  me 
through  the  crowd,  and  when  we 
went  back  to  the  carriage  we  told 
Jane,  who  remarked — ^I  do  not?  liko 
to  say  any  more,  Mr.  Carew.' 

Esther  intended  this  mention  of 
his  name  to  put  their  acquaintance 
upon  the  most  formal  and  frigid 
footing;  but,  having  said  it,  she 
knew  m  a  moment  that  it  had  taken 
precisely  the  opposite  effect,  and 
felt  rather  fright^ed  at  the  result 
'  I  think  mv  cousin  will  be  waiting 
for  me,  sir,  and  she  half  turned  to 
go  away. 

'  But  you  have  dropped  your 
fiower  in  the  river.  See,  shall  I  get 
it  for  you?* 

The  damask  rose,  the  gaudy  ob- 
ject of  Joan's  animadversion,  had 
&11en  from  her  hat  into  the  water, 
and  was  edd^g  fest  away  toward 
the  little  fall  just  beneath  the  rocks. 
'  It  does  not  signify  in  the  least,  we 
have 'plenty  more  in  our  garden,' 
cried  Esther.  'Please  take  no  trouble 
about  it' 

But  Oliver  persevered  in  his  at- 
tempte  at  rescuing  the  fiower,  and 
after  some  difficmty  succeeded.  '  I 
will  not  return  it  to  you,'  he  re- 
marked. '  It  would  BpoU  your  hat 
now.* 

'Then  throw  it  back  into  the 
river,  please.' 

'  It  IS  a  lovely  colour.  I  remarked 
it  when  I  first  saw  you.' 

'  It  is  quite  a  common  rose,  sir, 
not  worth  looking  at,'  and  Esther 
felt  an  odd  quickening  of  her  breath 
while  he  examined  the  flower  so 
reverently;  an  emotion  caused  by 
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shame,  no  doabt,  over  her  own 
foolish  yanity  in  haying  worn  it. 

'  I  am  thinking  of  making  a  col- 
lection of  dried  plants/  went  on 
Mr.  Carew ;  '  they  are  interesting 
memoranda  of  one's  trayels.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  keep  this  for 
my  first  specimen;'  and  he  stuck 
the  rose  in  his  button-hole.  ■ 

Esther's  breath  came  faster.  This 
man  was  a  stranger,  was  half-pre- 
snmptuous,  yet  she  could  not  put 
him  down,  and,  which  was  worse, 
she  could  not  feel  displeased.  He 
looked  so  handsome  standing. there 
in  audacious  possession  of  her 
flower;  there  was  such  thorough, 
boyish  good-humour  in  his  auda- 
dly;  how  could  she  feel  dis- 
pleased? That  it  was  thoroughly 
unprincipled,  howeyer,  to  prolong 
the  acquaintance  a  single  minute 
more  was  beyond  all  question ;  and 
so  she  made  another  allusion  to  her 
cousin,  and,  turning  round  at  once, 
began  to  walk  away. 

Mr.  Garew  walked  beside  her.  '  I 
suppose  your  cousin  would  not  con- 
descend to  impart  any  of  his  fishing 
knowledge  to  me,'  he  remarked, 
quite  quietly,  and  as  though  he  had 
not  'for  a  moment  ima^  that 
Miss  Fleming  had  intended  to  take 
leaye  of  him.  '  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  one  of  the 
great  high-prieste  would  conde- 
scend to  initiate  a  neophyte  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  stream.' 

'  I  am  sure  Dayid  would  show 
you  his  fiies,  sir'  (she  could  not 
feel  angry,  being  glad  herself  that 
he  had  not  taken  her  at  her  word): 
'yery  likely  you  haye  not  got  the 
right  sort.  We  find  the  fish  rise 
better  to  green-drakes  and  stone- 
flies  than  any  other  at  this  season 
of  the  year.' 

'  What !  you  understand  some  of 
the  mysteries,  then?' 

'  Dayid  and  I  tie  our  flies  our- 
selyes,  generally.  He  had  a  pre- 
sent of  some  &om  London  once, 
and  they  were  really  beautifol  to 
look  at ;  but  the  fish  didn't  seem  to 
see  it,  and  neyer  rose  to  them  as 
they  do  to  the  ones  we  copy  fix)m 
nature.  Shall  I  look  at  yours? 
Perhaps,  like  those  of  Dayid's,  they 
are  too  fine  for  the  country  fish  to 
understand.' 


Nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  ripens 
intimacy  between  two  young  per- 
sons, respectiyely  i^ged  eighteen  and 
twenty-two,  more  than  the  juxta- 
position necessarily  caused  by  one 
of  them  looking  oyer  any  kmd  of 
book  that  happens  to  be  held  in  the 
other's  hand.  It  took  Miss  Fleniing 
seyeral  minutes  to  inspect  the  dif- 
ferent yarieties  of  flies,  to  giye 
graye  opinions  on  their  merits,  to 
admire,  to  detract,  to  adyise.  When 
she  had  finished  some  occult  influ- 
ence made  her  feel  as  though  sbe 
had  known  Mr.  Carew  half  b^r  life 
at  least,  and  that  it  would  be  sheer 
afiioctation  for  her  to  pretend  any 
longer  that  her  cousin  I&yid  wanted 
her  to'  return. 

So  when  Garew  asked  her  if  they 
were  not  near  .the  junction  of  the 
Lynn  waters,  and  whether  this 
would  be  the  best  time  in  the 
morning  to  see  it  to  adyantage, 
she  answered,  quite  composedly, 
that  they  were  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walk  from  Waters-meet, 
and  it  would  be  Yerj  little  out  of  her 
way  to  go  there  before  she  returned 
to  her  cousin,  and,  if  Mr.  Carew 

Csed,  she  would  be  glad  to  show 
the  path.  '  It  is  not  the  first 
time  I  haye  led  strangers  through 
the  woods '  (her  conscience  pleaded 
against  its  own  misgiyings).  'Only  ' 
last  summer  I  showed  thftt  dear  old 
clergyman  all  the  way  along  the 
Valley  of  Bocks,  and  eyen  Joan  did 
not  blame  me.  There  can  be  no 
harml'  And  as  Miss  Fleming's 
mind  neyer  took  into  account  that 
the  dear  old  clergyman  was  fifly-fiye 
and  gouiy-footea  and  paternal,  Mr. 
OUyer  Carew  handsome  and  twenty- 
two,  and  wearing  a  damask  rose  (of 
hers)  in  his  button-hole,  we  may 
presume  that  extreme  simplidiy 
really^preyented  her  from  discerning 
these  somewhat  material  differences 
in  the  condition  of  the  two  strangers. 

'  This  is  Waters-meet,  Mr.  Cuew. 
Please  don't  say  you  are  disap- 
pointed, eyen  if  you  feel  so.' 

Mr.  Carew  was  not  disponed  to 
be  disappointed  with  anytmng  that 
Esther's  handsome  &ce  asked  him 
to  admire.  He  already  thought 
Lynmouth  the  least  slow  place,  for 
the  country,  that  he  had  eyer  been 
in.    The^yalley  was  frei^er  than 
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SwiiaserlaDd,  the  streams  were  more 
brown  and  transparent  than  any  in 
the  highlands,  everything  was  gold- 
coloured  (so  he. averred^  and  very 
probably  tiionght,  in  the  first  bran- 
new  emotion  of  this  nistio  flirta- 
tion) ;  and  in  a  few  more  moments 
Esther  had  quite  forgotten  that 
their  acquaintance  dated  &om  yes- 
terday;,  and  was  sitting  on  her 
iavourite  rock,  close  to  the  water, 
with  Mr.  Carew  leaning  over  her, 
as  he  animadyerted,  with  great 
warmth  and  eloquence,  upon  ^ 
Taried  beauties  of  the  scene. 

Was  it  not  necessary  for  him  to 
bend  down,  if  he  would  make  his 
voice  beard  at  all  above  the  ro^ 
of  water?  And  had  die  not  rested 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  when 
accompanying  that  dear  old  parson 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Bocks 
last  summer? 


CHAPTEBVn. 

OONCSBNINa  FLT-FISHINa. 

Falling  in  love,  after  a  day's  ao- 
yiaintance,  with  a  &ce  like  Esther 
Fleming's,  is  not  a  thing  of  extreme 
difficult  to  %  very  young  lad  under 
any  circumstances.  To  Oliver  Gurew 
it  came  with  remarkable  &cility 
upon  this  summer  morning  and 
among  the  dangerous  loneliness  of 
these  silent  woods. 

Esther  had  chosen  her  resting- 
place  at  the  spot  where  the  meeting 
of  the  two  moorland  streams  is  first 
visible  amon^  the  woods;  a  spot 
which,  shut  m  amidst  abrupt  and 
verdured  hills  on  all  sides  save  that 
of  the  waters,  forms  one  of  the  most 
diarming  Buysdael-like  woodland 
pictures  in  the  world.  The  single 
flash  of  the  two  streams  just  at  the 
moment  when,  parted  still  by  a 
ravine  of  foam,  they  break,  a  liquid 
glass  of  delicate  grey  and  silver- 
peen,  across  the  bed  of  black  pro- 
jecting rock;  the  glimpses  on  the 
left  c?  the  Lynn  vidley,  hung  with 
masses  of  densely-shadowed  foliage 
to  the  summit,  and  with  only  its 
topmost  crags  exposed  to  the  yellow 
l^ht  of  tiie  noonday  sun;  tli^  pre- 
cipitous granite  cliff  upon  the  ri^^t, 
its  ravine  and  fissures  filled  with 


glossy  wreaths  of  ivy,  whose  wea- 
tiier-blanched  roots  are  knotted  in 
fiEmtastio  distortions  amidst  the  rifts 
of  iron-grey  stone;  the  masses  of 
&llen  rock  which  lie,  moss-covered 
and  overturned  with  the  luxuriant 
leafiEige  of  a  thousand  trailing  plants ; 
— reader,  if  you  have  stood  on  a  June 
morning  in  that  fiairest  valley  in 
England,  do  you  not  remember  all 
tiiese  details  of  the  picture?  Seen 
in  the  cool  green  light  of  noon — 
that  shaded  and  mgst  exquisite 
green,  deepened  here  and  there  by 
the  ricir  brown  of  hoarjr  pine-stems, 
or  broken,  at  rare  mtervals,  by 
quivering  shafts  of  ruddy  gold — 
was  it  not  a  dangerously  lovely  back- 
ground to  a  lovely  &ce  of  scarce 
eighteen?  Do  you  wonder  that, 
than  and  there,  Mr.  Carew  thought 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  begin 
rehearsing  the  first  act  in  that  plea- 
santest  drama  of  all  our  lives,  that 
he  forgot  the  horrible  dangers  which 
await  young  lads  of  fortune  when 
they  admire  anything  between  an 
heiress  and  a  milkmaid,  and  only 
remembered  the  noble  lines  of 
Esther's  glowing  face,  the  gentie, 
honest  eyes  that  looked  so  frankly 
up  to  his. 

Well,  he  had  been  better  trained 
than  to  do  such  foolish  things :  he 
had  been  duly  taught. how  to  regu- 
late both  his  fancies  and  affections. 
But  lads  of  fortune  will,  occasion- 
ally, have  eyes  of  their  own  where- 
with to  see,  and,  which  is  a  vast 
deal  more  perilous,  boyish,  honest 
impulses  of  their  own  to  follow. 
Oliver  had  tried  hard,  under  the 
fiunily  direction,  to  fall  in  love  with 
an  unexceptionably  plain  heiress  for 
some  months  past,  and  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. Without  knowing  one  word 
of  Esther's  &mily  or  estate,  save  that 
she  lived  at  a  £Eumi  and  wore  a  shep- 
herd's-plaid  gown,  he  was  ready,  as 
fiur  as  mclination  went,  to  ask  her 
to  accept  him,  and  all  he  pos- 
sessed or  was  heir  to,  at  that  mo- 
ment. Oh,  desperate  perversion ! 
Oh,  headlong  blindness  of  the 
natural  man! 

'And  so  Jane  thought  me  a 
fiumer's  son.  She  must  be  extra- 
ordinanly  sharp-sighted.'  They  had 
got,  as  you  must  perceive,  whole 
cycles  away  from  scenery  and  com- 
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monplaoe.  *  What  data  did  she  go 
npon,  do  yoa  siippoBe?* 

'  Mill/s  'deBcriptioii  of  you,  per- 
haps. Milly  laughs  at  my  heroes — 
I  mean  at  tiie  heroes  I  like  to  read 
of— I  mean/  Esther  stammered  fa- 
rioQsly,  '  at  persons  of  large  size 
and  stmbnmt  complexions.' 

'  Thank  yoa :  I  quite  understand 
the  description  Jane  received.  A 
large-sized,  sunburnt  person.  It 
exactly  enabled  her  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  my  calling.' 

'  True  ?'  said  Esther,  hastOy,  and 
with  a  quick  glance  at  his  £&ce. 
*  Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought 
Jane  had  been  mistaken.' 

The  visible  disappointment  in  her 
Tdoe  pleased  Mr.  C&rew  not  a  little. 
In  a  moment — ^in  one  of  those  mo- 
ments, which,  trivial  as  they  seem, 
do  so  much  to  turn  aside  all  the 
after-currents  of  a  man's  hfe,  he  re- 
solved to  play  upon  it.  Whatever 
happened— and  already  he  scaroely 
dared  to  ask  himself  what  he  de- 
sired should  happen— it  would  be 
amusing  to  himself  to  act  Ibr  a  time 
under  a  &lse  character;  amusing, 
some  day,  p^haps,  to  see  the  girl's 
surprise  when  she  should  know  the 
truth,  and  discover  with  what  new 
Lord  of  Burleigh  she  had  had  the 
presumption  to  Ml  in  love.  '  I 
really  cannot  see  anything  in  the 
profession  of  fuming  to  be  ashamed 
of,'  he  remarked;  'but,  of  course, 
everyone  has  his  own  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  social  disgrace.' 

'  I  see  no  disgrace  in  any  employ- 
ment whatever.  I  think  a  farmer's 
must  be  a  very  happy  life,'  cried 
Esther,  hastily.  '  If  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  rather  follow  anything  else 
in  the  world  than  a  professicm  that 
(Should  keep  me  chained  to  a 
close  London  counting-house — ^but 
thMi ' 

'  Oh !  you  are  trying  to  make 
what  amends  you  can  to  me— try- 
ing to  apply  what  salve  you  can  to 
my  pride — you  are  very  good.  I 
thank  you.' 

His  solemn  tone  made  Esther 
believe  that  she  had  really  said 
something  exceedingly  wounding  to 
the  young  man's  feelings,  and  very 
kind  and  earnest  did  her  great  dark 
eyes  look  up  into  his  &ce.  '  Surely 
you  don't  uiink  that  I  meant  any- 


thing to  hurt  you,  sir?  Why,  I 
have  lived,  myself,  in  a  fiurm-houso 
since  I  was  four  years  old,  and  the 
few  friends  and  acquaintance  that 
we  have  are  quite  plain  country 
people  like  ourselves.  I  only 
mean  that  you  look  very  unlike  a 
fEirmer's  son,  and'  I  think  so  still, 
but  I  know  a  fisumer  may  be  as 
much  a  gentleman  as  a  prince,  and 
— — Oh!  Mr.  Carew,  I  would  not 
have  said  anyihing  to  hurt  your 
feelings  for  the  world.' 

Long  afterwards  did  Oliver  Carew 
remember  Esther  Fleming  as  she 
then  looked.  The  expression  of  her 
eyes,  lighting  up  with  earnest  kind- 
ness, ttie  trembling  smile  of  her 
rich  scarlet  lips,  even  the  ray  of 
sunlight  that  lingered,  golden,  with 
such  vividly-bright  distinctness  in 
her  dark  haor,  he  remembered  them 
all  What  he  did  in  the  preset 
emergency  was  to  take  her  hand 
and  hold  it  for  a  moment  in  his, 
then  assure  her  that,  so  &r  from 
feeling  ofifbnded,  he  had  never  been 
more  flattered  in  his  life.  '  And  I 
am  not  a  farmer,  myself,'  he  added, 
'  fJthough  most  of  my  fiunily  have 
followed  that  occupation  for  genera- 
tions past.  I  am  a  seedier.  Bather 
a  different  craft.' 

Now  Esther  had  a  distinct  idea 
that  all  men  in  the  army  were 
irresistible  but  unprincipled;  one 
or  two  legends  of  Miss  Millioent 
Dashwood's  supplying  the  first 
clause  in  this  belief,  Joan's  stories 
of  her  own  grandfether,  Garratt 
Fleming,  the  other.  But  still,  even 
with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Carew's 
dangerous  attributes,  she  did  not 
take  to  immediate  flight  It  was  so 
tempting  here  in  the  cool  delicious 
shaae;  this  stranger,  whom  she 
would  certainly  never  see  again  in 
her  whole  life,  was  so  unlike  any- 
one she  had  ever  talked  to  heiore ; 
such  an  unwonted,  flattering  sensa- 
tion of  gratified  vanity  throbbed  at 
her  own  heart;— and  then,  David 
could  not  want  her!  And  so  they 
talked  on  and  on  until  at  length  a 
sudden  gleam  of  western  sunshine 
fell  broad  upon  the  boulders  at  her 
feet,  and  then  Esther,  with  a  guilty 
start,  remembered  that  it  was  al- 
ready afternoon.  She  had  been 
passing  hours,  not  minutes  as  th^ 
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aeemed  whi]e  paflsiDg^  vith  this  Mr. 
Garew. ' 

'  Good-l^e  to  yoa/  qniie  alimptly ; 
*  my  ooQBin  will  be  wuting  for  me. 
I  b^  your  pardon  to  keeping  yon 
80  Icmg  firom  your  fishing.' 

'  And  I  am  not  to  see  you  any 
more?' 

'  You  said  that  you  should  only 
stop  another  day  or  twa' 

'  I  have  alteied  my  mind.  Am  I 
not  to  see  you  any  more?  Toti 
neyer  walk  abroad  these  summer 
eyenings  through  the  woods  ?' 

'  I  walk  upon  the  mocns  somo- 
times/  she  answ^ed^  demurely. 

'  The  moQEB.  Tluit  is  an  awfcdly 
wide  latitude.* 

'  The  moors  round  our  house  at 
Oountisbury.  They  are  very  wild 
and  stilL  We  like  them  better 
tiian  the  Talleys  after  the  dew  has 
Mien,  DaTid  and  L' 

'  Perhaps  your  cousin  would  haTe 
no  welcome  for  me  there  T 

'  DaTid  has  a  welcome  iat  all 
strangers  who  come  to  Ck>untisbury, 
and  Joan  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
show  you  our  garden,'  she  added, 
simply.  '  You  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  our  bouse — ^it*s 
the  coily  one  for  miles,  among  the 
inoors.    Good-bye.' 

She  let  him  l^ep  ber  band  in  his 
a  nKxnent,  and  tboi  left  him. 

'  DftTid  was  waiting  patiently  for 
Estiier  lust  aboye  the  falls  among 
the  rocks;  he  had  been  waiting 
there  and  watching  her  and  Garew 
for  nunre  tium  an  hour.  '  You  have 
met  with  your  new  acquaintance 
then^Estiier?  I  would  not  disturb 
you.' 

p  '  Oh,  DaTid,  how  I  wish  you  had 
eomeup!  He  really  is  a  Tenr quiet, 
agreeable  perscm,  and  90  wnid  of 
fishing!  I  am  sure  yoa  would 
haye  liked  him.* 

*  Do  you  think  so,  child  ? 

*  I  miet  him,  and  he  said  he  had 
bad  no  sport,  and  a^ed  me  as  to 
what  flies  you  used,  and  I  just 
looked  at  his  and  told  him  which  you 
fofund  were  best— the  green-drake 
and  stone-fly,  you  know,  and ^ 

*  You  must  haye  exnausted  the 
subject  thoroughly,  Esther.  You 
haye  been  gone  near  upon  four 
boors.' 


'  Oh,  Dayid,  impossible!  How  can 
you  say  so  ?* 

*  You  left  me  at  eleyen ;  it  is  now 
near  three.  Where  is  your  damask 
rose,  child?' 

'  It  fell  in  the  water,  cousin^ 
Wasn't  Iright  about  the  flies?  The 
green-drakes  and  stone-flies  now, 
and  the  little  black  gnat  when  the 
days  get  hotter  ?* 

'  He — he's  gcnng  to  stay  here, 
then?* 

'  A  few  days  more,  I  think,  Dayid,' 
looking  straight  into  his  face.  '  You 
are  surely  not  angered  by  my  speak- 
ing a  while  with  this  young  man  ? 
I  should  haye  done  the  same  if  you 
had  been  there.' 

'  No,  not  angered,'  said  po(» 
David,  gently.  '  I  am  neyer  angered 
with  you,  my  dear.' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  gathered 
a  wild  rose  from  a  bnar-bnsh  that 
grew  beside  their  path.  '  Will  you 
wear  this,  Esther,  mstead  of  the  one 
you  haye  lost?" 

'  Mr.  Garew  has  it,  cousin ;  it  is 
not  really  lost.' 

'  And  mine  is  not  wanted  to  ro- 

Elaco  it.  You  are  true  to  your  new 
lith  already,  child!' 
Dayid  Engleheart  threw  the  flower 
in  the  water  and  watched  it  for  a 
minute  ot  two  before  it  floated  away 
and  was*  lost  in  the  yortex  of  the 
stream.  '  Gone — gone  for  eyer,'  he 
said  then,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  looked 
yery  white  and  odd  about  the  lips. 
'  Little  one,  let  us  go  home.  Tho 
sun  is  sinking  fest.' 


CHAPTEB  Vni. 

esiheb's  knowledge  of  the  wobld. 

Miss  Joan  showed  no  displeasuro 
whatey^  on  hearing  of  Esther's 
renewal  of  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Oliyer  Ouew;  indeed,  she  rather 
ooDstituted  herself  the  young  man's 
upholder  or  champion  agaiust  poor 
Dayid,  upon  th^  return  home. 
*  It  was  surely  yery  natural  he 
should  speak  again  after  trayelling 
for  two  hours  in  Esther's  company 
coily  the  eyening  before.  Would 
you  haye  the  girl  neyer  speak  to 
any  one  but  dull  old  owls  like  you 
and  me,  cousin  Dayid?  You  look 
as  gloomy  as  though  she  had  com* 
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mitted  some  dreadful  offence  in 
chattering  for  an  hour  to  this  young 
man.  Praj,  were  you  and  I  never 
young  ourselves,  cousin?*  At  aU 
of  which  amiable  httle  concessions 
to  human  frailty,  Esther,  in  silence, 
greatly  wondered. 

David,  with  the  new  lights  he 
possessed  as  to  Joan's  intentions  on 
himself,  read,  or  thought  he  read, 
the  motives  of  her  leniency  pretty 
clearly.  The  disposal  of  Esther  by 
marriage  would  be  another  bar  re- 
moved between  Miss  Engleheart  and 
himself.  What  a  horrible  aggrava- 
tion of  his  jealous  pangs,  of  the 
anguish  of  his  dying  passion  was  in 
the  thought!  All  thlftt  evening  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  terrace- 
walk,  a  book  in  his  hand— of  the 
contents  of  which  his  eyes  read 
never  a  word ;  while  Miss  Joan  pur- 
sued her  accustomed  sunset  avoca- 
tions in  the  garden,  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  and 
Esther^s  low  laugh  and  happy 
girlish  voice  mocked  him,  ever  and 
anon,  with  their  ring  of  perfect  con- 
tentment—their utter  unconscious- 
ness of  his  miserable  state. 

'  Do  leave  off  reading,  David — 
what  can  old  Ben  Jonson  say  worth 
knowing  about  on  such  a  dehdous 
night  as  this?  Gome  and  look  at 
these  roses  we  have  budded,  David. 
They  have  all  struck  but  one.' 

'  David,  listen  to  the  bees  among 
the  sycamores.' 

'  I^vid,  how  long  the  cuckoo 
sings  this  year.' 

'  You  had  better  leave  David  to 
his  book,'  cried  Miss  Joan,  as  all 
these  little  kindly  attempts  of 
Esther's  successively  fell  to  the 
ground;  'leave  David  alone,  and 
come  and  help  me  water  the  straw- 
berries. Patty  with  her  great  hoofii 
trampled  down  half  my  plants  last 
year,  and  David  waters  his  own  legs 
more  than  he  does  the  ground  when 
he  takes  a  can  in  his  hand,  so  this 
summer  I  mean  to  do  it  all  myself-— 
imless  you  like  to  help.' 

This  was  quite  a  gracious  invita- 
tion for  Miss  Engleheart  to  give, 
and  with  all  a  child's  zest  for  work, 
Esther  went  in  vigorously  for  water- 
ing. No  pretty  playing  at  water- 
ing, as  practised  by  young  ladies 
in  the  gardens  of  suburban  villas, 


but  solid,  hard  labour  of  alternate 
pumping,  carrying,  and  saturating 
the  ^ra wherries  and  herself.  Then, 
when  old  Mrs.  Engleheart  had  to  be 
read  to,  and  Joan  had  left;  her  alone 
in  \hQ  garden,  she  stole  away  to  her 
&vourite  seat  beneath  the  thorn- 
tree  on  the  terrace-walk  —  which 
poor  David  had  now  vacated — the 
only  point  in  the  garden  that  com- 
manded a  distant  view  of  Lynmout^, 
and  of  the  sea.  Deep  down  through 
a  vista  of  green  valleys  curled  up 
the  blue  smoke  from  the  little  town ; 
the  Channel  rose  beyond  it  cahn  and 
violet-coloured  like  the  cloudless 
s^;  over  the  &r  horizon  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Welsh  coast  shone, 
delicate -hued  and  vapour -like 
through  the  dim,  aerial  orange  of 
&e  dying  twilight.  A  strange  thrill 
of  happiness  sturred  in  Esther's  heart 
Was  her  life  to  be  warm  and  roselit 
like  that  sea?  her  future  golden 
like  those  distant  hills  ?  Was  she, 
indeed,  to  live  for  ever  in  this 
old  silent  life  of  Gountisbury — or — 

or ?    Whatever  the  alternative 

was  that  suggested  itself  it  engaged 
her  thoughte  steadily  for  at  least  an 
hour,  and  at  tiie  end  of  that  time 
she.was  still  so  occupied  with  her 
own  day-dreams  as  to  start  quite 
guiltily  when  Joan  Englehearf  s 
voice  again  broke  in  upon  her  medi- 
tations. 

*  You  are  out  in  the  damp  then, 
still?  David  said  you  had  gone 
back  to  the  house.' 

'  I  have  been  here  ever  since  you 
went  in  with  Aunt  Engleheart,  Joan. 
I  thiuk  David  is  in  a  dream  to-day.' 

'  David  is  thinking  of  nothing  but 
his  books,  as  usual,'  said  Joan, 
tartly.  'People  of  our  age  don't 
dream,  except  when  they  are  in 
their  beds  and  asleep.  Fray  what 
have  you  been  thinking  about  all 
this  time,  Esther?  It  is  something 
new  for  you  to  keep  quiet  so  long.' 

'  I  am  rather  tired,  Joan.  We 
had  such  a  long  walk  to-day, 
and ' 

'  You  are  not  in  the  least  tired, 
Esther,'  interrupted  Mias  Engle- 
heart, with  emphasis;  'and  I  am 
sorry  that  you  think  it  necessary  to 
prevaricate.' 

'Joanl' 

'  You  have  learnt  it— and  I  have 
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BO  doubt  many  other  Tirtuee— at 
schooL  From  the  time  yon  were 
fimr  yeazB  old  yoa  never  told  me  an 
imtmth  befinre:  don't  begm  now. 
I  should  find  yon  oat  in  one  half 
minute ;  and  beeddes/  Joan  added, 
not  unlondly, '  deceit  is  unnecessary 
lor  you,  EsUW.  Tou  are  strong — 
strong  in  body,  Inraye  in  n)irit :  dis- 
simulation is  for  the  weak,  and,  for 
aziything  I  know  to  tiie  contrary, 
may  be  their  best  resource.  Who- 
ever is  strong  enough  to  tell  ihe 
truth  wiU  inyariably  find  it  to  his 
own  interest  to  do  so.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  am  not  tired/  said 
Esther.  'Walking  to  the  Waters- 
meet  has  made  me  no  more  tired  to- 
day than  it  ever  did  before,  but  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  be  alone  a 
little,  and  to  think.  That  is  the 
trutti,  Joan.' 

No  yery  startling  confession, 
truly,  but  as  ihe  girl  made  it  her 
hands  turned  nervously  cold ;  and, 
instinotiyely,  she  movisd  her  hee 
away,  even  in  that  dim  light,  from 
the  searching  scrutiny  of  her  com- 
Iiomcm's  eyes. 

'To  think!'  echoed  Joan:  'to 
dream,  to  build  castles  among  the 
clouds  at  sunset  I  know,  Esther,' 
with  her  hard  laugh.  '  I  was  once 
eighteoi,  like  you.' 

'  Yes,  Joan.' 

'  Not  as  young  in  heart  as  you 
are^  for  I  was  plain,  even  then,  and 
a  plain  woman  is  never  exactly 
young  at  any  age— but  still  eigh- 
teen. I  dreuned,  I  hoped;  ugly 
though  I  was,  I  knew  1  could  be 
happy  if  anybody  had  loved  me.' 
Joan  brought  out  these  words  with 
an  irascible,  resolute  kind  of  gulp. 
'  And  no  one  did  love  me :  and  we 
fell  ujtoa  poverty,  and  dark  days, 
and  l^  the  time  I  was  twenty  I 
had  given  up  sunset  dreaming,  and 
I  knew  what  life  mine  was  to 
ba' 

'  And  have  followed  it  nobly, 
Joan!'  cried  Esther,  hugely  touched 
by  anything  like  confidence  from 
Joan's  granite  lips.  '  You  have 
been  a  fidthfid  oaughter,  and  a 
good  manager  of  your  mother's 
straitened  means.' 

'I  possess  oommon  sense,  EsUier; 
dcm't  talk  about  nobleness  and  such 
fiddlesticks.     All  heroics  are  wasted 


on  me.  I  possessed  common  sense 
and  endured.  I  knew  more  con- 
tentment was  to  be  got  from  work 
than  from  idleness,  so  I  worked ; 
and  by  this  time  my  life,  such  as 
it  is,  has  become  habitual  to  me 
and  not  distasteftiL  What  I  was 
going  to  say  is,  that  at  eighteen,  I 
should  no  more  have  believed  I 
should  ever  grow  into  what  I  am 
than  you,  with  your  good  looks  and 
recollection  of  Mr.  Carew's  fair  words, 
could  imagine  yourself  Joan  Engle- 
heart  now.' 

'  Oh,  Joan !' 

'Esther,  all  these  dreams  are 
natural.  I  remember  mine,  and 
there  was  no  harm  in  them.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  any  harm  in 
yours.  David  was  wrong  in  looking 
so  glum  and  disconcerted  about 
your  talking  to  the  young  man — of 
course,  poor  fellow,  he  £iow8  no- 
thing of  these  things,  how  should 
he  ?'  Esther  thought  of  David's  con- 
fidences of  the  morning.  '  He  looks 
upon  you  as  a  child,  and  would  do 
so  twenty  years  hence,  if  you  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  him  still.' 

'Twenty  years!'  repeated  the 
girl.  'We  shall  be  all  old,  old 
people  long  before  that  time.' 

'  You  will  be  thirty-eight,  Esther. 
Not  a  bad  sort  of  age  for  a  woman 
with  her  own  home,  and  with  her 
children  growing  up  about  her;  but 
a  hard  time  of  life  for  a  single 
woman  struggling  fdone  among 
strangers—a  governess  with  a  bram 
just  warping  after  twenty  years  of 
work,  a  companion  just  ebbing  out 
of  the  ghastly,  professional  cheerfol- 
ness  she  has  earned  her  bread  with 
till  now.  Yes;  middle  age  has  few 
charms  for  such  as  they.' 

'  God  keep  me  from  being  either 
a  governess  or  a  companion!'  cried 
out  Esther.  '  I  have  my  own  two 
hands,  and  the  knowledge  you 
have  given  me,  Joan.  I  will  work 
cheerfully  if  there  is  seed,  but  I  will 
be  independent  I  will  never  work 
to  suit  the  CM)rioe  of  others.' 

'"IwiU—IwiU."  That  is  how  all 
young  people  talk:  they  will  do 
what  they  think  best,  and  then, 
when  real  life  comes  upon  them, 
they  find  that  they  must  do  what 
lies  to  Umi  hand,  not  what  they 
themselves   had   chosen.      I   like 
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your  leeolnte  spirit,  Esther — the 
more  because  both  jonr  parents 
were  poor,  weak,  8hil]^H3ha%  crea- 
tores,  who  died  because  they 
wouldn't  live  and  do  their  duty, 
uid  therefore  it  has  oome  to  you 
&om  training,  not  inheritance :  but 
I  would  have  you,  eyen  now,  look 
your  ooauDg  life  straight  in  the 
£M)e,  and  not  merdy  talk  of  your 
readiness  to  work.  My  mother  be- 
Ikves  that  Aunt  Tudcnr  will  leaye 
her  money  to  you.    I  do  not' 

'  Nor  do  I,'  cried  Esther.  '  She 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  money 
already,  thirty  pounds  a  year  since 
I  was  a  httle  child,  and  now  this 
last  fifty  pounds  to  send  me  to 
school  I  naye  no  right  to  look  for 
any  more  from  her,  and  I  shall  not 
want  it  '  When  I  am  old  enough  I 
will  work.  The  word  has  quite  a 
zest  for  me,  Joan.' 

'  And  what  will  you  work  at?' 

'  Oh — well,  whatever  I  find  I  am 
fittest  for,'  said  Esther,  cheerily. 
'  I  am  not  going  to  be  depressed  l^ 
anything  to-night,  Joan.  I  feel  that 
merely  to  live,  merely  to  suffer  even, 
will  be  ei^yment  The  world  is  so 
wide,  and  there  are  such  an  im- 
mense number  of  years  to  go 
through  bdfore  I  shall  be  old.' 

'  What  is  this  Mr.  Oazew  like, 
<Md?' 

'  Mr.  Ooiew  is— is  tall,  and  not 
ill-looking,  cousin.  What  oould 
make  you  think  of  him  ?' 

'  A  fiumer's  son,  I  think  I  heard 
you  tdl  David.' 

'Yes;  but  you  would  never  think 
so  from  his  fiioe  or  speech,  and  thai 
he  is  in  tJie  army,  himaelfl  How 
clear  the  beacon  shows  to-night, 
Joan  I  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  it 
so  Mght  before.' 

'Esther,  you  would  be  hi^pier 
married  to  a  fiarmer's  son  than  work- 
ing for  your  own  bread.  There  is 
no  lonely  workxog  woman  on  this 
earth  who  does  not  daily  and  hooriy 
weary  over  her  own  life.  I  speak 
&om  knowledge,  and  I  am  not  mudh 
given  to  sentimental  weaknesses,  as 
you  know.' 

'  And  what  has  Mr.  Oaiew  got  to 
do  with  that  remark,  or  wim  my 
future  life?'  said  Esther,  quickly. 
*  Tou  don*t  thmk  my  peace  of  mind 
is  endangered  by  every  stranger  who 


speaks  to  me  for  an  hour,  I  hope, 
Joan?' 

'  I  think  you  posseas  decent  com- 
mon sense,  Estluar,'  answered  Joan, 
who,  while  she  wiedied  to  arouse  in 
EstJier's  mind  a  certain  train  of 
ideas,  was  fer  too  keenly  awake  to 
ovenri»p  her  own  mark  by  a  single 
hair's  breadth  '  From  your  descrip- 
tion, ihe  young  man  appears  to  bo 
just  a  careless,  conceited  fool,  see- 
ing his  own  amusement,  and  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  fell  in  love  wii^ 
you  or  me,  (x  any<Hie  else  but  bim- 
6el£' 

'  Oh,  Joan!  he  is  not  in  the  least 
conceited.' 

'  All  men  «e  conceited,  Est^ber, 
and  most  men  are  heartless,  and 
many  n^n  are  fools ;  but  I  have  no 
fear  whatever  of  your  peace  of  mind : 
if  I  had,  I  should  forbid  yon  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Oarew  any  more.  Dan  Vel- 
licot  is  much  more  likely  to  come 
as  a  suitor  to  Countybury  than 
any  handsome  young  gentleman  who 
wears  a  swoid  in  her  Mi^jesty's 
service,  and  travels  down  here  to 
while  away  his  leave  of  absence  in 
fly-fishing.' 

And  Miss  Joan  having  finished 
these  exhilarating  r^narks,  rose, 
looked  about  her,  sniffed  vehe- 
mently, gave  a  single  low  meaninf^ 
whistle,  and  then  skirted  away  swift 
and  noiseless  as  fate  towards  the 
orchard-hedge.  Even  while  she 
spoke,  her  eye  had  been  intentl j 
fixed  upon  certain  outlines  not 
unlike  those  of  Patty  Simmons's 
mother,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm, 
hovering  stealthily  about  the  garden- 
wicket,  and  instinct  (true  as  that  of 
an  In^an  trail-hunter)  told  her  at 
once  the  point  from  whose  ambush 
she  might  best  detect  and  pounce 
upon  whatever  fresh  deed  of  dark- 
ness her  unhappy  handmaid's  de- 
praved natural  affections  had  been 
leading  her  to  commit 

*  Was  all  that  good  advice  meant 
merely  to  show  me  what  kind  ci 
life  lies  befofe  me,  or  to  warn  me 
against  the  danger  of  liking  Mr. 
Oliver  Carew?*  Esther  wcmdered, 
as  later  in  the  evening  she  walked 
slowly  along  the  patdi  towards  the 
bouse.  '  Poor  Joan !  ^be  need  not 
be  afmid.  I  am  not  13telv  to  foiget 
that  mine  will  be  a  life  of  work  aid 
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liardflllip,  aod  aa  to  this  Etranger 

I  hod  nearly  forgotten  him  ontil 
Joan  mentioiied  h^  name.' 

'  How  white  and  near  tbo  stars 
look,'  KJBB  Fleming  iiirtlier  solilo- 
quized; 'that  IB  a  sign  of  fine 
weather  to-morrow.  I  shall  go  ont 
upon  the  moors  towards  simset,  and 
vear  m  j  new  lilac  frock,  and  a  white 
race  in  my  waist  -  bolt  —  no,  that 
wonld  look  as  if  I  wanted  to  be  oekod 
for  it  ^ain.  My  lilac  frock,  and 
fitcaw  bonnet,  and  my  muslin  Ecarf 
will  look  beet  Joan  will  say  I  have 
been  dressing  myself  ont,  but  I  don't 
mind  that — I  oaght  to  dreea  more 
neatly  now  I  am  grown  np ;  and  if 
I  go  out  I7  the  orchard-gato  none  of 
them  will  notice  me  ...  .  OliTer 
Carew — it  is  not  an  ugly  name.  I 
shall  never  write  about  him  to  Milly 
and  Jane.  I  couldn't  bear  to  read 
such  nonsense  as  they  would  be  sure 
to  write,  and  besides,  in  a  few  more 
days  he  will  be  gone,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  it  all  ...  .  How  nice 
the  old  hooBe  looks,  lying  there 
white  and  silent  in  the  moonlight:  I 
wouldn't  like  to  leave  it,  and  yet  I 
don't  think  I  ahonld  like  to  live  at 
Conntisbdry  for  ever,  and  grow  to 
be  like  Joan  and  David.    I  Bhonld 
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like,  before  I  die,  to  see  some  of 
those  foreign  places  Mr.  Corew 
talks  so  well  about.  I  wonder 
whether  anyone  will  over  care 
enough  for  mo  to  take  mo  to  them. 
I  wraider  wheQier  Ur.  Corew  really 
likes  me,  or  only  pretends  ho  does. 
It  was  very  pleasant  to  talk  to  him 
as  we  est  tt^^ther  on  the  rock.  I 
felt  as  I  never  fee!  when  David 
holds  my  hand  at  that  moment 
when  he  said  good-bye.  I  should 
like  idl  my  life  to  be  as  it  was  this 
morning,  only  with  a  new  muelin 
dreas,  and  a  new  hat  and  glovee  to 
pnt  on  every  day,  and  with  Mr. 
Carew,  or — or  somebody  else— to 
meet  me  whenever  I  walked.  It 
will  be  very  dull  indeed  when  Mr. 
Garew  is  gaae.  I  wonder  I  never 
know  before  how  dull  it  is  to  walk 
about  the  woods  with  only  David  to 
talk  to.' 

And  oh,  reader!  (of  the  severer 
and  more  uncompromising  sex), 
remember  Eether  Fleming's  age — 
only  just  eighteen  1  Semember  she 
had  never  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
a  ball-room ;  had  never  been  to  an 
archery-meeting  or  a  pic-nic;  had 
never  read  any  French  romance, 
except  'Telemachus,' in  her  life. 
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THE  ICE-KING'S  GIFT  TO  ALEXANDRA. 

"fyiRTH-PRINCESSy  sledge-bome  o'er  these  frozen  waves 

Thy  sires  ruled  long  agOf 
Tate  thou  in  beauty  from  my  ice^roofed  covet 
This  snowdrop  of  the  snow  ! 

«  No  iindless  gift  I  bring  thee  : — tah  ity  thou  ! 
It  is  the  Ice^King's  crest  ; 
Fair  as  thy  lord's.     So  let  the  palejlower  bow 
Its  head  upon  thy  breast  I 

•  The  great  broad  sun  that  does  my  soul  dismay 

Shcdl  bless  this  child  of  snow  : 
When  I  am  borne  to  seas — away — away^ 
This  shall  notfade^  but  grow  I 

*  For  my  old  locks^  no  need  a  crown  so  fair ; 

But  thine  are  of  the  May  I 
When  on  my  foam-steed  I  go  otherwhere^ 
With  thee  this  bud  shall  stay. 

*  For  in  it  breathes  the  beauty  of  the  mom 

When  hearts  and  worlds  are  young  ; 
The  purest  blossom^fairest  andfirst'bornj 
On  all  her  chaplet  strung. 

•  Tahe  it ! — I  give  it  thee  I — Nay^  do  not  greet 

My  passing  with  one  tear  ; 
When  I  am  goncy  still  more  shall  bless  thecy  Sweet  I 
My  gift  of  the  New  Tear.' 

Eleanoba  L.  Hebyxy. 
Jantiary  8^  1864. 
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LADIES'  WOBE. 

I  OW  ore  we  to  defino  Uio  wordu 

I  that    head    this    paper?      They 

I  don't  bear  auy  allnaioa  to  odioiu 

I  'Women's   Eights.'     Thoy  don't 

I  refer  to  degieee,  or  viah  to  BUg- 

I  gcst  profoBeOTHhipH.      They  refer 

I  to  an  innocent  safety-Talva  which 

I  keeps  a  good  many  fblkg  quiet. 

I      Lord  Dundreary  can't  undor- 

R  stajid  it,  and  a  good  many  men 

t  call  it  rubbish ;  bnt  that  is  chiefly 

while  anffering  under  aeyere  in- 

flictiona  of  shopping,  or  elae  while 

yainlj  seeking  lo  ateer  through 

tbo  horrid  labyrinth  of  beautifal 

works  of  art  piled  np  in  some 

lady's  room. 

But,  after  all,  I  don't  know 
what  women  would  do  without 
needles.  There  is  something  that 
is  so  quiot  in  that  stillest  of  all 
still  employments;  and  though 
all  men  (and  some  women)  do  hate  with  a  deadly  hatred  the  rooms  that  are 
ponesaed  by  an  eril  &iry  called  '  Tawdry,'  and  by  a  miachievona  aprite 
called  '  Trip-people-nrp-witb-footstools,'  I  really  know  scarcely  any  one 
who  does  not  acknowledge  in  aome  form  the  charm  of  that  qniot  me* 
chanical  work  with  which  women  exorcise  worry,  aod  which,  with  its 
gmcofnl  implements,  imparts  Buch  a  charm  to  a  room.  To  some,  without 
a  work-basket  a  room  never  looks  thoroughly  homely.  There  is  hardly 
*n  £n);lish  homo  that  can  quite  put  away  the  shadow  of  some  form  that 
flst  by  the  fireside  with  her  basket  of  heaped-up  mending,  or  her  long 
iTOry  knitting-pins,  or  with  something  white  and  soft  tiiat  seemed  a  right 
motherly  woik^  In  some  honsea  there  is,  alas!  bnt  that  pitiful  human 
memory— where  the  work  has  been  only  of  months,  and  then  has  been 
hidden  away,  and  where  the  young  form  of  the  worker  has  never  appeared 
again. 

Bat  we  mnst  not  call  np  aad  shadows  to  play  round  oar  feminine  subject. 
We  must  find  it  out  at  its  homoheet  conducing  to  homeliest  pleasures. 

The  work  we  mnst  do  for  onrselTes  is  always  so  pleasant  when  done. 
The  happiest  podtion—there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it— is  when  we  are  not 
poor,  bnt  yet  do  not  roll  in  wealth.  I  remember  being  struck  so  much  in  ' 
&  atoryaome  time  ago  by  the  pitiful  dcacriptioaol'the  Ices  of  keen  pleasures 
that  wealth  brongbt— the  indifference  felt  to  the  book  that  once  would  have 
been  so  treasured  when  purchased  with  thought  and  carefulness— the  mani- 
fold enjoymenta  that  were  now  blotted  out  of  life.  I  auspect  if  we  chose  to 
think  we  oonld  all  bring  many  iTiBtyinHB  and  plenty  of  philosophy  to  aid 
the  content  of  religion. 

A  few  people,  too,  there  are  who  hold  riches  only  as  trustees.  In  their 
own  simple  home  ways  and  in  their  wide  benevoleuoe  they  seem  to  approach 
on  one  hand  the  happy  homes  round  the  throne,  with  simple  tastes  oenr  to 
our  hearts,  and  agom  they  seem  to  scatter  comfort  around  won  everywhera 
The  mere  silent  action  of  people  who  aro  contented— people  who  are  not 
aspiring  to  any  earthly  object — people  who  are  oontenteil  to  be  and  appear 
what  they  are — the  mere  quiet  hfe  of  such  people  ia  in  itself  an  influence; 
and  thus  is  in  itself  the  rarest  and  costliest  vrork. 

,   But  all  this  is  quite  a  digreeaioii.    I  was  ouly  thinking  of  how  much 
TOL.  T.— (jp.  xxvn.  H 
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wo  do  find  work  to  go  along  with 
homeliness,  and  of  how  much  they^ 
both  of  them,  go  along  with  con- 
tented minds! 

Work  does  soothe  many  a  wony 
and  quiets  down  many  a  storm. 
Don't  people  sometimes  begin  to 
'  work,  and  think  over  what  to 
say?^  And  does  not  the  'saying' 
fd^erwards  yanish  into  thin  air? 

Work  is  in  some  way  interestmg — 
mere  advance  I  suppose  is  pleasant 
— as  every  brick  laid  well,  and  every 
foot  well  dug,  so  every  stitch  well 
set  has  some  sense  of  pleasure  in  it. 
And  these  uneventful  moments  do 
often  the  work  of  much  toil  for  us, 
smoothing  out  mental  creases,  and 
laying  low  petty  sand-heaps  which 
might  have  gone  whirling  about, 
blinding  all  i£e  ^es  that  th^y  got 
into. 

So  much  for  the  soothing  ohann : 
for  this  there  is  plenty  to  do — plain 
sewing,  white-s^uning,  and  hem- 
ming— all  that  beautifol  neat  work 
that  womarUy  woman  delight  in — 
stitching  and  hem-stitching— inlay- 
ing, and  felling,  and  running,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  Then  there  is  the 
inexplicable  darning  and  marking 
taste.  Knitting  we  speak  of  lovingly, 
for  we  mostly  are  used  to  some 
needles  whose  click  we  are  never 
tired  of,  and  whose  echo  some  day 
will  be  precious.  Netting  there  is, 
and  *  wool-work' — ^that  wool-work 
which  lives  by  its  basket— that  gor- 
geous, exquisite  pile  of  tints  tiiat 
light  up  a  room,  and  in  whose  be- 
mldoring  brightness  we  really  can't 
help  revelling  When  we  are  work- 
ing in  teone  colours,  are  any  of  my 
readers  guilty,  of  sometimes  mixing 
in  gay  skeins  needlessly?  The  loss 
of  the  glowing  colours  is  intolerable 
to  our  basket! 

While  talking  about  the  work- 
basket  I  must  beg  to  suggest  a 
shape.  There  is  such  a  charming 
flower-ba^et  that  seems  to  be  made 
for, work  things.  It  is  a  large, 
wide-spreading  one,  made  by  Ham- 
mond, m  Baker  Street ;  and  whether 
for  flowers  or  work,  it  is  reaUy  well 
worth  having. 

The  &shion  of  basket-covers  ia 
nearly  extinct  too.  Now  this  is 
r^ly  lamentable,  for  they  are  so 
charming  to  make!    And  honestly 


and  truly  they  are  immensely  use- 
ful.  The  fjBshion  is  so  very  old  that 
I  shaU  reckon  it  quite  new  now, 
and,  possessing  myself  of  the  copy- 
right, proceed  to  give  my  views 
on  it. 

First— shall  I  ventnro  ?— Have 
you  a  horror  of  patchwork  that  no 
words  can  overcome?  If  so,  you 
must  miss  this  paragraph,  for  it 
will  not  give  you  Mtisfiaction.  A 
most  really  bewitching  basket-cover 
is  made  in  old  silk  patchwork!  I 
don't  mean  exactly  the  &BM)n  of 
cottage  counterpanes,  but  where  a 
kaleidoscope  pattern  is  made  up  of 
the  glittermg  scraps,  with  edges  gay 
and  various,  and  comers  spreadimg 
brightly,  on  some  well-diosen  gioana 
of  dark-green  or  black  or  blua  The 
work  is  so  pleasant  too.  Theisinale 
mind  is  gifted  with  pralsewortfay 
economy !  Using  up  all  one's  aoraps 
is  all  the  same  deughtfdl,  whether 
we  first  make  the  scraps,  or  whether 
they  turn  up  ready-made! 

This  is  a  good  colour  practice. 
If  people  would  make  work  artiatio 
they  would  make  some  advanoes  in 
taste.  It  is  not  merely  to  seizo  on 
a  shade  they  want— &ough  even 
that  is  something  when  it  betokens 
aptitude  and  readiness  to  discern 
hues— but  it  is  also  to  see  the 
colours  that  make  up  chorda:  tiie 
chords  that  will  chhne  in  together 
into  harmony.  The  value  of  little 
dots — ^the  fidiacy  of  dull  mixtures — 
the  modes  of  heightening  one  colour 
by  adding  or  withdrawmg  another 
that  seems  irrelevani— the  exlzaor- 
dinary  value  of  details  tiiat  are  often 
passed  over— all  these  tibdngs  come 
to  vie  w  when  we  b^g^  first  to  scatter 
colours. 

And  how  we  do  want  colour  in 
our  indoor  life!  Not  pale,  &int 
pinks  and  mauves,  which  might 
seem  to  be  more  suitable  to  some 
hot  Indian  dimate,  where  still  tiiey 
are  not  much  used,  but  dashes  and 
flakes  of  crimson,  and  wide  splashes 
of  sea-green;  primrose  fmca.  itko 
spring  banks,  and  blue  hyacinth's 
hue  from  the  fields;  the  rose  of  our 
apple-orchards;  tibe  green  and  the 
gold  of  our  com. 

We  seem  now  and  then  yery 
gaudy,  but  how  terribly  rare  is  good 
colouring !    Wpmen  do  mostly  for- 
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DtthiDg;  and  ihey  wiXL  bujf  things 
singly  becaose  the  thin^  is  beau- 
tifal,  and  fyoi  beoaose  it  is  suitable. 
Now  woridng  in  Mght  coloorB  is 
the  best  ohtmoe  of  learning  their 
ways.  We  pick  up  almost  nnoon- 
sdonsly  yagoe  ideas  that  we  repio- 
doee.  It  becomes  at  last  painful  to 
US  to  be  placed  ibr  long  m  a  room 
wheie  oolonring  is  not  hannonized. 
We  get  to  know  more  of  the  power 
of  (me  oolonr  over  another.  We 
oome  to  see  by  instinct  how  to  hQX 
a  too  gay  expanse  by  a  dot  or  two 
of  yet  bnghter  and  more  decided 
colour. 

Wool-work  is  thus  made  some- 
limes  a  really  artistic  task.  We 
blend  and  contrast  our  colours  and 
try  a  thousand  theories,  every  one 
<tf  which  has  its  own  use,  too,  in 
dress,  and  house,  and  dinner  ways. 

But  it  is  yery  hard  to  work 
slaTuriily  just  as  the  pattern  is  set 
for  us— it  is  almost,  for  the  eyes, 
like  endorsing  an  opinion  which 
we  cannot  hold.  It  gets  one  into 
bad  habits ;  for  even  supposing  the 
pattcom  to  be  right  itself,  we  oug^t 
to  see  it  is  so,  and  not  do  it  while 
still  abusing  it 

The  work  in  itself  is  quiet  I 
think  all  our  handiworks  are  so. 
But  still  so  many  of  them  give  us 
si^i  scope  for  invention.! 

And  it  is  to  some  people  so  pica* 
sant  to  trust  to  their  own  resources. 
Th4^  like  to  be  independent  and  to 
carry  refinement  with  them.  In 
tii0  Australian  bush— amidst  the 
Queensland  cotton-fiinns-~&r  up  on 
oar  Indian  stations— on  board  some 
ship  at  sea — ^travelling  through  the 
]>eaert  wjth  the  Honomnable  Impulsia 
Oushingtonr— in  all  the  odd  places 
tb^  geU  into,  people  like  now-a- 
days  very  mitdi  to  be  comfortable ; 
and  it  is  quite  remarkable  how 
much  refined  taste  there  is  in  the 
reading  of  Hiat  one  word  as  used  by 
the  upper  ten  thousand.  The  most 
distinctive  features  of  refinement 
even  are  &st  becoming  adivt — ^not 
consisting  in  mere  possessions.  Any 
one  may  possess  wealth,  but  not 
every  one  can  use  it  without  any 
undue  display  of  it 

And  so  I  shall  not  apologize  for 
Bnj;g€HBtiiig  such  commonplace  &- 
shKms.    I  only  want  to  point  out 


how  some  few  things  may  bo  turned 
to  thorough  accoimt  for  adornment 
— ^things  that  will  show  taste  as 
well  as  bring  it  out,  9sA  things  that 
will  retain,  too,  a  valuable  stamp 
of  character,  as  a  real  production, 
to  which  mmd  has  gone  with  the 
fingers. 

First  in  popular  estimation  just 
now  are  the  arts  of  glass  and  china 
painting ;  the  first  called  Diaphanie, 
the  other  most  unfortunate  in  its 
name  of  Decaloomanie.  Beally  these 
are  works  that  give  some  room 
for  taste  and  invention.  The  win- 
dows that  are  done  thus  have  the 
effect  of  good  old  paintings;  the 
china  and  wood  work  also  and  the 
silk  CO  vers  and  fens  are  quite  charm- 
ing. 

And  I  have  been  wondering  if 
these  objects  for  pasong  adornment . 
would  not  have  their  own  special 
advantages  if  old  classical  snapes 
were  used,  being  capable  of  reap- 
pearing in  so  many  new  develop- 
ments. The  Decaloomanie  of  course 
all  the  readers  of  'London  Society' 
know  quite  well  by  name  already ; — 
they  have  found  various  drawing- 
rooms  seemingly  made  into  china 
fiu^tories,  and  manifold  varnished 
fingers  have  receded  firom  '  shaking 
hands.'  It  is  in  three  forms  only 
that  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  it 
People  are  so  apt  to  have  such 
fevourite  littie  boudoirs.  Now  why 
cannot  their  panels  be  decorated 
thus  ?  I  think  they  would  be  found 
to  take  very  littie '  doing.'  A  wreath 
of  some  longish  leaves,  intertwined 
for  instance :  and  butterflies  and  gay 
insects  mignt  be  well  supported  by 
large  bright  bouquets  of  flowers, 
and  birds,  and  their  nests,  too,  on 
either  hand. 

I  saw  lately  also  some  of  the  hm-^ 
niest  books  uid  drawing  that  came 
from  Japan,  Mr.  Veitch  having 
brought  over  many  when  he  went 
to  Japan  for  new  flowers.  The 
books  were  so  very  quaint  There 
were  some  canary  birds  who  gazed 
languishingly  at  a  fly,  the  said  fly 
buzzing  provokingly  about  six 
inches  above  their  heads,  but  evi- 
dentiy  not  feeling  the  least  disposed 
to  jump  down  the  birds'  throats. 
There  were  some  very  gay  birds, 
too,  and  some  littie  cocky  wren-like 
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things.  The  fan  was  in  the  exprefi- 
fflon  that  the  Japanese  artists  gave, 
which  was  fiur  more  taking  in  the 
really  beautifdl  bird-drawings  than 
in  the  marked  faceB  and  slightly 
grotesque  street  scenes. 

What  pretty  &bles  illustrated  we 
might  do  thus  on  onr  boudoir  walls 
— ^what  pretty  applique  works  in 
coloured  drawings  even— in  the  pho- 
tographs, too,  that  serve  so  well  in 
illimunating.  The  plan  of  a  glazed 
p«uiel— a  piece  of  glass  cut  to  the 
size  and  securely  fixed  into  its  place 
before  the  edge  round  it  is  guded, 
would  preserve  any  delicate  work 
as  well  as  we  could  desire;  but, 
indeed,  aa  a  general  rule  the  mere 
varnish  is  thought  sufficient  People 
might  begin  well  with  one  panel 
picture  fashion,  then  they  might  go 
on  to  another,  and  then  do  the  whole 
room  alternately.  This  plan  would 
divide  the  work  into  many  conve- 
nient stages ;  and  as  the  painting  can 
bo  transferred  to  silk  or  paper  or 
china  or  wood  or  glass  at  pleasure, 
I  do  not  think  the  arrangement  is 
likely  to  prove  too  difficult 

I  don't  think  I  need  here  describe 
much  the  way  in  which  the  work 
is  done— the  painting  the  prepared 
drawing  over  carefully  with  the 
cement— the  reversing  it  on  to  the 
spot  intended  to  have  the  painting — 
tne  gentle,  even  rubbing— and  then 
the  carefal  damping  with  a  wet 
sponge  or  paint-brush  of  the  paper 
that  Qie  things  are  painted  on,  wmch 
then  becomes  detached  and  is  at 
once  removed.  Some  people  have, 
indeed,  the  art  of  making  a  well- 
gummed  surface  and  then  of  paint- 
ing on  it  This  is  an  old  fasd^on 
again  of  long  ago,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  now-a-days  we  might  use  it  for 
our  works  well.  It  is  fiar  more 
pleasant  to  do  one's  designs  oneself. 
The  '  size'  in  Decalcomanie  is  made 
of  marsh-mallow  and  sugar,  which 
dissolves  most  rapidly.  ^  ^  For  the 
dinner-table,  vases  done  thuB  are 
attractive.  We  must  not  make  too 
many  plates  and  dishes  thus,  be- 
cause of  the  washing  dangers;  but 
for  vases  that  may  be  washed^  in  a 
style  more  for  show  than  use,  we 
may  indeed  arrange  some  exceed-^ 
iDgly  pretty  effects.  The  arrange- 
ment mdecd  here  is  everything.    I 


have  seen  such  a  pretty  stand  with 
a  little  French  group  k  la  Watteau, 
with  pink  tiny  roses,  jxzrsem^,  and 
mixed  with  forget-me-nots.  The 
little  chintz-like  pattern,  made  up 
of  gay  small  dots,  flies,  flowers,  at 
what  not,  has  such  a  good  effect  in 
filling  an  empty  space  without  tiie 
least  touch  of  heaviness.  Beware, 
however,  of  using  a  group  of  large 
centre  flowers,  and  then  adorning 
your  ground  with  a  number  of  simi- 
lar flowers,  their  size  reduced  a 
hundredfold  1 

Flattish  tazze  for  dinner-tables 
may  be  very  well  thus  ornamented, 
and  also  the  stems  of  glass  vases 
and  baskets  and  trays  for  cards. 
Of  course  in  cleaning  these  things 
the  unpainted  inside  can  be  cleaned 
with  watOT  of  any  heat,  as  usual ; 
but  the  painted  sur&oe  is  better 
without  much  rubbing,  and  though 
the  varnish  is  waterproof,  the  water 
must  be  cold. 

The  work  of  Decalcomanie,  as 
well  as  Diaphanie,  was,  I  believe, 
introduced  in  England  by  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Oxford  Street  The  other 
day  I  saw  some  of  their  new  de- 
signs ;  and  really  the  Japan  work — 
the  table  and  the  bordermgs  of '  fine 
old  Japan,'  were  amusing.  The 
scenes  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
some  of  them  taken  from  the  books 
of  the  Japanese;  and  these  scenes 
of  Japan  or  China  are  sure  to  be- 
come popular.  Chinese  lanterns, 
by-the-by,  could  thus  be  spl^ididly 
decorated ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  n(i 
long  ago  produced  a  striking  efifect 
by  minglmg  these  gay  lanterns 
amidst  tne  gorgeous  plante  whidi 
filled  a  small  conservatory.  Dia- 
phanie, be  it  remembered,  is  quite 
difEerent  from  the  above  art  The 
paper  in  this  is  rubbed  off  after  the 
cement  has  had  two  days  to  harden, 
and  ,then  a  good  coat  of  varnish 
renders  the  coloured  side  water- 
proof. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sete  of  Decal-* 
comanie  patterns  consiste  of  a  num« 
ber  of  insects— beetles,  flies,  and 
butterflies— painted  upon  leaf-goId« 
In  all  these  Decalco  patterns  the 
painting  is  really  reversed.  We 
shall  not  then  see  again  the  &ce 
that  appears  on  the  sheet  The 
heavier  colours  are  next  us;  we 
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Gee  a  thing  "wiong  side  out;  and 
Ifatui  fhe  finiBhed  work  i»— raUier  a 
laie  eveni— fiEff  prettier  than  onr 
pattern.  The  principle  is  ingenions. 
The  cement  with  which  we  coTer 
tiie  lower— i.  e.,  the  sur&oe  next  ns 
of  the  paint— attaches  that  paint 
Bocaxelj  to  the  sorfiMe  on  whion  we 
press  it  After  a  moment  or  two 
ire  touch  with  a  damp  sponge  or 
paint-brash  the  sor&oe  of  the  peper 
that  is  now  lying  next  ns.  The 
damp  dissolves  at  once  the  thin 
layer  of  mallow  size;  the  paper 
bem^  then  lifted  off  we  have  but  to 
famish  the  pictnie  that  remains. 
It  is  well  not  to  pnt  over  mnch  var* 
nish,  which  is  qnite  a  beginner's 
tendency. 

A  new  sort  of  Decalcomanie  is 
done  almost  in  an  instant.  This  is 
ready  Tarnished,  and  is  not  reversed 
in  painting.  The  paper  is  cat  oat 
and  thrown  into  cold  water:  after 
remaining  there  about  five  or  ten 
minutes  the  painted  film  is  found 
ready  to  separate  from  the  paper: 
and  this  film  being  taken  up  is  laid 
flat  upon  the  sur&oe  which  is  to  be 
decorated,  to  which  it  adheres,  di- 
rectly. I  must  own  the  ease  of  this 
mode  makes  it  very  pleasant  and 
rapid  for  doing  panels  or  anything 
for  which  we  want  to  have  few 
materials  and  quick  effect  But  it 
is  not  so  lasting  nearly  as  the  other : 
it  does  not  look  so  polished  and 
smooth  at  the  edges;  and  hardlv 
gives  enough  to  do  to  call  it  work 
ataU. 

The  next  sort  of  work  I  would 
torn  to  is  that  which  has  sdzed 
upon  baskets— the  ftshion  of  gild- 
ing these,  and  also  that  of  staining 
tliem. 

The  gilding  is  done  so  easily  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  describing— the 
Hquid  being  brushed  on,  and  left  to 
stand  twelve  hours,  according  to 
the  best  mode,  and  the  leaf-gold 
ibea  laid  on  and  caused  to  lie 
smoothly  on  it  Tins  produces  a 
veiy  soUd  and  effective  handle  or 
edging,  and  round  the  base  of  a 
flower^pot  basket,  or  of  a  stand  for 
cut  flowers,  it  has  most  certainly  a 
capital  appearance. 

The  worst  part  of  the  white  bos- 
kets is  the  white-lead  used  in  them. 
It  nrast  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that 


they  generally  are  done  thus.  There 
is  an  old  receipt,  however,  of  a 
South  American  mode  of  whitening 
which  will  be  found  most  harmless, 
and  which,  I  can  answer  for  it,  is 
reasonably  lasting.  It  sometimes 
requires  renewing,  but  really  that  is 
most  seldom.  The  whole  secret  is 
to  boil  rice  till  it  really  dissolves- 
is  thin,  at  least,  like  paste— and 
then,  mixing  chalk  or  whiting  tho- 
roughly into  the  mixture,  to  paint 
the  tlungs  over  with  it,  leaving 
them  for  a  short  time  before  they 
are  touched  to  dry. 

For  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs, 
and  for  baskets  for  carrying  flowers, 
there  ^,  too,  that  sealing-wax  var- 
nish ihat  I  have  so  often  mentioned, 
a  stick  of  red  and  a  stick  of  black 
being  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine, 
mixed,  and  then  well  brushed  on. 
The  great  thing  is  to  avoid  leaving 
any  uncoloured  crevices ;  but  this  is 
not  likely  to  happen  if  we  use  a 
small  paint-brush  enough :  a  amalhsh 
camers-hair  pencil  is  the  best  and 
the  quickest  at  last 

The  rich  brown  colour  of  this 
varnish  looks  charming  for  our 
flowers;  and  there  is  so  often  some 
fiivourite  old  flat  basket  which  we 
cannot  bear  to  discard,  though  it 
has,  alas!  grown  dingy.  A  coating 
of  this  varnidi  puts  new  life  into  it ; 
and  if  a  gilt  hsmdle  is  added,  and  a 
touch  of  gold  here  and  there  amongst 
the  curves  of  the  edge,  and  perhaps 
at  the  foot  besides,  the  old  basket 
comes  out  quite  elegant,  and  goes 
off  at  once  to  a  table.  The  tin 
linings  for  all  these  can  always  be 
got  most  easily ;  any  size  and  shape 
can  be  made  if  th^  ore  not  ready ; 
but  people  who  perhaps  write  up 
from  the  country  to  order  them 
ou^ht  always  to  say  the  colours 
wmch  they  wish  to  have  them 
painted, — ^i^e  basket-makers  gene- 
rally are  so  strongly  disposed  to- 
wards green. 

Anotner  work  I  want  to  mention 
is  that  of  feather  arrangement.  It 
does  seem  to  mo  such  a  pity  that 
we  should  not  have  in  England  the 
b^utiful  feather  flowers  the  nuns 
of  Ifodeira  make,  and  the  beautiful 
£uis  and  dresses  that  we  hear  of, 
and  see  brought  sometimes  from  the 
stations  in  the  Pacific. 
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Of  oomse,  some  iriU  aay  'they' 
may  well  make  the  most  lovely 
feather  things.  Only  give  ns  their 
featherSi  and  we  will  do  the  same 
gladly.  But  surely  we  have  white 
feathers,  and  many  flowers  are 
white;  and  in  Madeira,  at  any  rate, 
the  fieatherB  are  mostly  painted. 

Bnt  besides  the  flowers  there  are 
so  many  more  thmgs  we  might 
make.  The  pamted  mns  will  per* 
haps  be  at  present  the  most  popular, 
done  according  to  the  new  work; 
but,  otherwise,  what  charming  fiems 
we  might  make  of  feathers ! 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  swans, 
but  those  who  can  get  swans'  fea- 
thers really  should  set  store  by 
them  as  a  most  useful  material.  If 
people  would  arrange  feathers,  too, 
to  ferm  artistic  groups,  there  would 
be  a  chief  objection  removed  from 
the  things  made  of  them.  The  fea- 
thers, (f  or  instance,  that  are  so 
lovely  on  peacocks'  necks,  and 
some  of  the  beautiful  plumage  of 
even  more  homoly  Ixrds,  how  very 
pretty  they  would  be  grouped  into 
sofb  masses!  and  what  very  charm- 
ing plumes  might  be  well  obtained 
nearer  than  Begent  Street ! 

The  feathers  of  course  need  drying 
exceedingly  well  and  slowly  b^re 
they  are  used  at  alL 

Still  keeping  to  room  decoration 
we  may  recall  the  leather-work,  in 
which  soft  leather  was  shaped  into 
forms  of  leaves  and  fruit,  and 
mounted  on  wood  or  wire,  and  care- 
fully varnished  with  brown. .  These 
make  such  pretty  picture-frames  as 
any  boudoir  might  welcome;  and  it 
must  be  so  very  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  give  a  drawing  of  which  the 
whole  thing  is  home-made.  When 
sisters  have  this  taste,  too,  it  often 
sets  brothers  carving ;  and  few 
things  are  more  a  resource,  since 
wood  exists  in  most  places  and  pen- 
knives are  perennial 

Plant-stands  may  be  made  thus, 
very  prettily,  too  —  the  light  iron 
shapes  being  quite  concealed  by  the 
foliage ;  and  brackets,  which  are  not 
always  most  easy  to  buy  in  good 
taste,  can  often  be  made  most  ele- 
gant by  a  little  adapting  of  form 
to  tho  place  they  are  meant  to  fill, 
and  to  the  use  they  are  made  for. 
Tho  use  of  extremely  black  varnish 


gives  all  the  effect  d  black  oak. 
And  when  one  heazs  quite  with 
kmging  of  the  carved  oak  brackets 
and  bcnee  and  stands  and  what  not 
in  Paris,  is  it  not  very  consoling  to 
meet  with  the  inf(»matiQn  that  th^ 
are  mostly  made  bkck? 

Black  oak,  however,  u  perfect  to 
use  amongst  brilliant  flowers. 

Then,  for  rustic  tilings,  we  don't 
suppose,  of  course,  that  ladies  can 
really  carpenter;  but  I  have  seen 
three  sticks  wired  together  merely 
— somewhat  in  camp-stool  feshion — 
and  tb^  are  cut  smooth  to  stand 
well,  and  then  th^  hold  a  flower- 
pot, or  perhaps  a  tiny  basket,  or 
perhaps  a  tuft  of  moss,  in  which 
flowers  are  growing.  The  sticks 
are  vaniiahed,  or  even  gUt  some- 
times, and  the  best  wood  to  use  for 
them  is  that  which  is  cut  from 
vines. 

Many  things  may  be  made  thus 
merely  with  copper  wire  or  with 
galvanized  zinc,  which  bends  ex« 
tremely  readily;  and  on  beautifrd 
little  rafts  thus  formed  not  only 
many  orchids  that  live  in  rooms 
would  grow  well,  but  fdso  cut 
flowers  would  last  well  laid  on  a 
bed  of  moss  in  which  a  clay  ball 
was  hidden  to  keep  the  flower-stalks 
fresh.  Many  delightful  flowers 
would  also  grow  thus  charmingly 
upon  a  mere  bed  of  moss. 

I  end,  as  I  began,  with  the  old 
'  white  work/  which  will  be  always 
popular  because  it  has  never  yet 
been  passed  by. 

There  are  the  pretty  embroideries 
of  thick  braid  worked  on  net  tiiat 
gives  almost  the  look  of  point-lace 
when  sleeves  and  collars  aredcme  in 
it,  and  for  which  we  may  make 
lovely  patterns  by  taking  the  shapes 
and  outlines  of  small  leaves  and 
pretty  berries. 

There  is  the  braiding,  too,  which 
comes  in  between  large  rows  of 
open  work,  and  with  its  Vandykes 
and  scrolls  gives  the  effect  of  much 
time  and  labour. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  the  'old 
point '—that  most  bewitching  woric 
— a  work  which  one  feels  at  once  is 
the  top  of  the  working  scale. 

The  wide  braid  hdte  looped  to- 
gether over  its  blue  traced  patton 
has  to  be  just  connected  by  mere 
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strong  threads  at  first  These 
threads  are  then  'worked  oyer' 
with  strong  dose  button-hole  stitch, 
and  the  interstices  are  filled  in  with 
fiincy  stitches  like  collars.  The 
great  thing  of  all  in  this  work  is 
shape,  or,  rather,  pattern. 

Bat  if  people  kmdly  consider  that 
all  onr  best  point  comes  from  ex- 
clnsiyely  convent  sources,  they  will 
b^n  to  think,  perhaps,  that  desimi 
which  one  nun  has  made  anower 
woman  may  draw;  and  when  tbi^ 
look  at  drawings  and  photoffiipmi 
of  old  iron  works,  and  see  ilie  re- 
TiewerB  remarking  that  th^  almott 
resemble  old  point,  perhaps  it  will 
occur  to  them  to  produce  them  in 
point 

I  belicYe  that  half  the  secret  of 
ate  magnificent  old  lace  has  been 
that  in  the  convents  it  had  to  be 
taken  so  often  from  splendid  metal- 
work.  There  is  something  Tery  dif- 
ficult in  making  a  grand  design  for 
a  mere  piece  of  lace. 

Sxoeedingly  good  effects  can  be 
prodaoed,  too,  in  mere  chain-stitch 
worked  npon  fine  net  in  a  rather 
thick  sort  of  cotton.  The  stitches 
of  course  can  be  worked  closely  in 
leaf-masses,  or  forming  any  flower 
or  initials  or  devices;  and  all  the 
pretty  initials  that  every  one  has  on 


envelopes  might  serve  another  turn 
in  miJang  embroidery  patterns. 

In  this,  as  well  as  m  point-laoe, 
we  chiefly  must  seek  good  patterns ; 
and  for  those  who  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  these  correctiy,  I 
must  suggest  the  aid  of  the  foreign 
writing-paper,  divided  into  small 
squares,  which  helps  much  for  pro- 
portions always.  And  of  course  it 
IS  hardly  worth  while  to  put  in  a 
reminder  also  as  to  the  black 
inicing-paper,  which  copies  on  to 
a  sheet  of  anything  laid  beneath  it 
tiie  Unes  that  we  trace  on  the  pat- 
tern, which  lies  on  the  reversed 
hla/ok  paper.  In  the  course  of 
foreign  tours,  and  in  most  un- 
looked-for ways,  suggestive  ideas 
will  oonstantiy  strike  any  one  who 
has  an  eye  for  them. 

The  chief  thing,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  adapta- 
tions rather  than  things.  Things, 
of  course,  strike  one  soon  enough, 
being  there  themselves  in  evidence; 
but  adaptations  require  looking  for, 
and  take  rather  thought  than  eye- 
sight So  now  I  have  touched  on 
a  few  of  the  pleasantest  things  of 
this  season,  and— -if  the  Editor  lets 
mo— some  day  I  will  hope  to  say 
more  of  thom  and  of  their  succes- 
sors. 
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^  UAYDEN,  kyndlye  looke  on  meo 

For  thfB  one  daye  atto  leasto, 

Wheuno  Ijttelle  byrds  alle  happye  bee, 

Msfo  /  not  eke  bee  bleste? 
One  kyndlye  gknce,  dear  ladye  myne. 
Grant  mra — for  sweeto  Saiuto  Volentyoa 

Bryghte  is  the  dajs  wyth  tfaonghte  of  Spo'^K' 

And  Wynter,  old  and  gray, 
Whenno  lyttalle  bjrda  b^tyn  to  syng, 

Begyna  to  wendo  bya  wajo. 
Spryng-tyme  bryngs  hope,  Bweeto  ladyo  myno, 
Give  mta  some — for  Sainte  Valentyno. 

The  prettye  flowers  wyllo  aoone  appear 

In  eveiye  flelde  and  grove, 
PrymroBe  and  Tiolet  wjUo  be  horo 

To  Bpeake  to  us  of  loYO, 
Then  at  thya  ^me,  0  ladye  myne. 
Love  mee—fyr  sweeto  Sainte  Valentyno ! 
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JUST  AS  IT  HAPPENED: 
9  fMt  0(  Ctoa  JIBaltntinti. 


THE  FIRST. 


IT  was  not  a  genial  February  in 
the  oonntry;  perhaps  not  very 
genial  in  town  either,  out  then  io 
town-bred  people  the  country  in  dull 
weaiher  is  absolutely  intolerable. 

So  at  least  it  appeared  to  the 
young  lady  who  sat,  this  eve  of 
Saint  Valentine,  on  a  oouch  of  crim- 
son yelTet,  by  the  fireside,  and 
counted  the  days  until  her  country 
Tisit  should  be  oyer.  'Better  a  Lon- 
don fog  than  this  eternal  mist  and 
drizzle/  was  her  yerdict,  as  she 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  'In  the  country  one  should 
haye  sunshine  and  creen  fields,  way- 
ing  trees,  smnmer  flowers,  and  sing- 
ing biros,  whereas  to  look  out 
here ' 

The  solitary  brown  leaf  she  had 
been  watching  on  its  bare  branch 
swirled  round  in  a  sudden  blast  of 
wind  and  rain-drops,  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

'Die  there !'  said  the  girl,  shiyer- 
ing;  'the  fittest  thing  to  do  such 
days  as  this.  I  wonder  where  eyery- 
bodyis.' 

She  tamed  as  the  door  opened, 
and  a  rosy  urchin  of  some  fiye 
winters  bounded  towards  her  and 
clutched  the  delicate  folds  of  her 
evening  dress  in  his  sturdy  fists. 

'Ahorse,  a  horse T  sang  out  the 
urchin.  'Aunt  Milly's  a  horse! — 
my  horse— gee!' 

But  the  moment  was  nnpropi- 
tbus.  Aunt  Milly  only  extncated 
her  dress  and  put  the  rebel  fingers 
aside. 

'Carl,  Where's  mamma?' 

'  Don't  know.  Making  Bertie  say 
his  prayers.' 

A  sli^t  curl  stole  to  the  young 
lady's  hps  as  she  wont  back  to  the 
fire  and  sat  down  again  on  the  couch 
of  crimson  yelyet.  Making  Bertie 
say  his  prayers!  In  other  words, 
putting  him  to  bed.  So  that  was 
what  her  sister-in-law  did  in  the 
country  by  way  of  relieying  its 
monotony — made  herself  into  a 
nursery-maid* 


She  gaye  an  instinctiye  glance 
round  the  room  in  which  she  sat, 
and  in  which  eyery  article  was  a 
standing  witness  to  wealth  and 
taste,  a  standing  protest  against  the 
dull  weariness  wmch  oppressed  her. 
What  business  had  the  mistoess  of 
such  a  house  as  this  to  make  a 
nursery-maid  of  herself?  Was  it 
expected  that  all  wiyes  and  mothers 
in  the  coimtry  should  do  so;  and 
why?  Her  eyes,  trayelling  £p»du- 
ally  from  curtain  to  picture,  from 
picture  to  table  and  couch,  fell  upon 
Master  Carl  rolling  himself  from 
side  to  side  on  the  rug  at  her  feet 
He  stopped  rolling  when  he  saw 
her  look  at  him.  He  got  up,  put 
his  chubby  httle  fist  once  again  on 
her  light  dress,  and  stared  up  at 
her,  grinning. 

'  Nurse  says  if  we  say  our  prayers 
wo  shall  go  to  heayen,  but  I  don't 
want  to  go.' 

'  Don't  you?' 

'  No ;  not  till  I'ye  worn  this  new 
frock  a  bit  Doesn't  it  look  nice? 
And  I've  got  a  watch,  only  it  won't 
tick ;  and  a  trumpet ;  and  I  shall 
haye  a  valentine  to-morrow;  shall 
you?' 

'  No.  Hush,  Carl,'  said  Millicent, 
peremptorily,  *  what  was  that?' 

She  had  heard  the  drive  gate 
swing  backwards  and  forwards  with 
a  click  each  time  the  fastening 
failed  to  catch  in  passing,  and  now 
she  saw  a  gentleman's  hat  aboye  the 
shrubs,  and  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  she  knew  who  the  owner  of  it 
was. 

For  one  moment  she  bent  her 
head  down  towards  the  fire  and  a 
softened  expression  came  oyer  her 
fiu^e.  A  little  while  ago  she  would 
have  hailed  the  coming  of  this  visi- 
tor— any  yisitor — as  a  blessed  break 
in  the  monotony  of  the  day,  but 
now 

'Well,'  she  said,  sighing,  'it  will 
bo  a  change  at  least' 

When  she  raised  her  head  all  trace 
of  the   momentary  softening   had 
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passed  away,  and  there  was  nothing 
bat  her  usual  loc^  of  oold  indiffer* 
ence.  She  rose  to  greet  the  yisitor 
when  he  came  in;  she  pat  out  her 
hand  to  him  in  a  regal  sort  of  way, 
and  seated  herself  with  an  air  thai 
gracionsly  permitted  him  to  sit  also 
in  her  presence. 

'A  dull  day,  Mr.  Stuart;  as  all 
days  seem  to  be  here,  at  this  season.' 

Mr.  Stuart  responded.  If  he  had 
noticed  her  air  he  did  not  seem  to 
feel  it  Oarl  was  abeady  at  his 
knee,  and  his  broad  white  hand 
stroked  Oarl's  yellow  curls  and  kept 
the  boy  quiet  On  one  of  the  fingers 
of  that  band  a  diamond  glittered, 
and  Millioent  noticed  that  tne  hand, 
considering  that  it  belonged  to  a 
country  gentleman  and  a  sports- 
man, was  yery  white.  She  thought 
too,  as  she  had  thought  before,  wat 
if  no  one  could  possibly  call  Mr. 
Stuart  a  handsome  man,  neither 
could  any  one  honestly  call  him 
ugly.  He  was  not  old,  nor,  seeing 
i£at  he  was  past  Hiirty,  yenr  young. 
He  had  a  square  white  forehead, 
black  hair  and  whiskers,  a  pair  of 
eyes  whose  keen,  steady  light  soft- 
ened wonderfully  when  he  spoke, 
and  a  smile  which  Millicent  ac- 
knowledged to  herself  made  him 
look  almost  handsoma 

'  Your  Yisit  is  drawing  to  a  close  ?' 
said  Mr.  Stuart,  interrogatiyely. 

'  Yes,  I  go  to  town  next  we^' 

'  We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you.' 

Mr.  Stuart  had  looked  at  her 
while  he  spoke,  but  afterwards  he 
turned  away  and  stroked  Oarl's  hair 
absently.  Perhaps  he  thought  the 
fiunt  tinge  that  had  risen  oyer  her 
&ce  was  cmly  the  reflection  of  the 
firelight,  or  perhaps  it  was  so  &int 
as  to  be  insignificant;  anyhow,  he 
looked  ]5ke  a  man  who  had  made  his 
first  throw  and  discoyered  a  blank. 

'Sir  George  and  Lady  Bochelle 
do  not  accompany  you,  I  think?' 

'  My  brother  takes  me  to  town,  of 
course,  but  he  will  not  remain.  I 
belieye  Lady  Bochelle  is  in  the 
nursery.  I  will  let  her  know  you 
are  bare.' 

She  looked  towards  a  crimson 
ta8»el  which  hung  near  the  gentle- 
man's hand,  and  Mr.  Stuart  got  up, 
but  not  to  ring  the  bell.  He  only 
required,  it  seemed,  a  change  oi 


posture,  for  he  stood  with  one  hand 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  said  curtly, 
'Fray  don't  I  would  not  disturb 
her  on  any  account  I  came  to  bid 
you  good-bye.' 

Something  which  Millicent  would 
haye  scorned  to  think  was  disap- 
pointment crept  oyer  her  at  the 
words.  There  he  stood,  a  stem, 
strong  man,  an  obscure  country 
squire,  oyer  thirty,  with  not  eyen  a 
handsome fiice to  recommend  him; 
courteous,  indeed,  but  not  with  the 
insidious,  flattering  courtesy  to 
which  she  was  accustomed;  a 
rugged  figure  enough  in  all  con- 
science for  a  foreground,  and  yet 
she  could  not  help  a  little  absurd 
feeling  of  regret  at  the  thought  of 
saying  good-bye  to  him.  It  was 
yery  odd,  it  was  utterly  unaccount- 
able and  preposterous.  A  man  who 
would  not  eyen  recognize  the  name 
of  the  composer  whose  new  opera 
was  shortly  V)  startle  the  world  mto 
one  great  diapason  of  praise;  who 
would  probably  confuse  Meyerbeer 
with  Verdi,  and  Alboni  with  Grisi ; 
who  sang  only  simple  ballads  in  a 
yery  fear  tfflK>r,  and  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  his  own  'roister.' 
Neither  would  any  of  the  great 
names  of  Tybumia  naye  produced  an 
impression  upon  him.  To  all  that 
went  on  in  the  world— her  world — 
he  was,  she  considered,  culpably 
indifferent;  what  then  was  there 
about  him  which  roused  her  interest 
in  spite  of  herself?  She  could  not 
tell.  She  wondered  why,  if  he  had 
only  come  to  say  good<-bye,  he  did 
not  say  it  and  go ;  why  he  chose  to 
stand  up  there  instead  of  sitting 
down;  why  there  was  something 
about  him  to-m'^t  stranger  than 
usual,  something  which  communi- 
cated to  her  an  odd  sensation  of 
excitement  and  apprehension.  She 
b^an  to  lose  her  cool  composure 
and  indifference,  to  tremble  a  little, 
to  feel  a  little  neryous  and  uneasy. 

'You  dislike  the  country,  then,' 
said  Mr.  Stuart,  in  a  tone  of  specu- 
latiye  deliberation.  'You  really 
think  that  with  all  its  glories  of 
summer  sun  and  winter  hearth,  it 
has  nothing  to  offer  which  you 
would  accept ;  that  an  existence  in 
it  would  be  simply  insupportable 
under  any  drcumstances  ?^ 
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Millicent  hesitated.  Other  glories, 
dazzling  with  Inzarioag  applianoee, 
splendid  in  the  whirl  that  left  no 
tune  tor  thought  or  dnlness  rose  np 
and  hid  those  simpler  ones,  bat 
scHnehow  she  did  not  like  to  tell 
him  so. 

'Yon  speak  so  seriously,  Mr. 
Stnart' 

'Ifeel serious.  lammore serious 
than  erer  I  was  in  my  life/ 

'  My  brother  is  happy  here/  said 
Milhoent,  'and  his  wife  too.  I  sup- 
pose  if  people  haye  homes  and  home 
interests  and  pursuits  like  theirs, 
they  may  be  happy  in  the  country.' 

'Millicent!' 

The  sadden  gkw  which  lighted 
np  his  ^yes  and  fiice  as  he  turned 
towards  her  startled  Miss  Boohelle 
into  a  gesture  which  howeyer  would 
not  haye  stopped  him  but  for  an- 
other interruption  from  the  noisy 
lips  of  Master  Carl. 

'  I  shall  haye  a  yalentine  to-mor* 
row/  shouted  ihe  boy.  '  And  Aunt 
Milly  wont  She  said  so.  She's 
got  nobody  to  send  her  yalentines, 
and  I  haye.' 

Mr.  Stuart  caught  him  by  the 
arm  and  swung  him  round. 

'  Tour  aunt  thinks  yalentines  are 
only  for  children,  eh  Carl?  And 
Valentine's  Day  is  ynlgar,  oat  of 
date?    Ask  her?* 

'  I  told  him  nothing  of  the  sort/ 
said  Millioeni  *  But  of  course  it  is 
out  of  date.' 

'  Neyerttieless  we  will  h(niour  it 
as  we  do  other  institutions,  for  its 
antiquity.  I  haye  an  immense  re- 
spect for  it ;  and  the  yillage  people 
think  that  any  enterprise  begun  on 
Valentine's  Day  is  certain  to  be 
liKky.  And  now.  Miss  Bochelle,  I 
wiU  wish  you  good  eyening.' 

'  Good-bye/  responded  Millicent. 

Mr.  Stufurt  heard  the  emj^hasis  on 
the  words,  and  smiled.  He  went 
away  with  that  half  smile  still  on 
his  lips,  and  Millicent  got  up  and 
watoh^  his  dark  figure  as  mr  as 
she  could  see  it,  which  was  not  tea. 
For  night  was  closing  in,  the  bare 
branches  had  formed  themselyes 
into  a  solenm  black  mat  against  the 
kjad-cokmred  sky  behind,  and  the 
rain  dripped  from  theuL 

What  did  he  mean?  Why  had 
he  said  that  one  word,  and  then 


broken  off  so  suddenly  ?  And  what 
was  he  going  to  do?  Aboye  all, 
what  did  it  signify  to  her  about  him 
and  his  doings? 

She  listened  to  the  wind  moaning 
feebly  amongst  the  trees,  and  the 
sullen  beat  of  the  rain-drops  on  the 
stone  terrace ;  and  asked  herself  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  drag  on  such 
an  existence  as  this,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  as  her  sister- 
in-law  cBd. 

'No/  said  Millicent;  'I  couldn't 
doit;  nothing  should  induce  me  to 
doit' 

She  was  ^lad  when  the  senrants 
brought  in  hghts  and  drew  the  cur- 
tains, and  Sir  George,  her  brother, 
came  and  took  her  down  to  dinner^ 
his  wile  following  with  Master  Carl, 
who  had  absolutely  refased  to  go  to 
bed  before  the  dessert  appeared. 

Eyen  dinner  was  a  little  change — 
a  little  something  to  do  and  to  talk 
about  She  knew  perfectly  well 
tiiat  this  perpetual  dreariness  was 
wrong ;  that  sne  ought  to  haye  been 
able  to  occupy  herself,  as  other 
people  did,  instead  of  hankering 
aftc^  the  round  of  gaieties  into 
which  she  was  about  to  plunge; 
but  knowing  a  thing  to  be  wrong  is 
yery  different  from  knowing  how  to 
remedy  it,  or  eyen  wishing  to  do 
so. 

And  Millicent  went  to  bed  that 
night  to  dream  horrible  dreams  of 
b^g  shut  up  in  dismal  country 
houses  with  stone  terraces  in  front, 
and  bare  melancholy  branches,  from 
which  rain  dropped  incessantly. 

In  the  morning  when  she  drew 
aside  the  curtain  all  was  fair.  The 
sun  shone,  the  birds  were  singing; 
the  great  lumbering  fog  hadmtea 
itself  away ;  and  up  aboye  her  there 
was  the  blue  sky  with  tiny  flecks  of 
white  dancing  oyer  it  like  the  petals 
of  a  shaken  rose.  Millicent  opened 
the  window  and  leaned  out,  confess- 
ing to  herself  that  it  was  yery  &ir. 
But  what  of  that?  To-morrow  the 
fog  might  come  back  again;  and 
eyen  if  it  did  not,  fine  weather  was 
a  poor  thing  for  happiness  to  depend 
upon. 

Clamorous  ydces  reached  her  ear 
as  she  went  down  stairs ;  a  patter  of 
tiny  feet  along  the  hall,  rosy  lips 
upturned   to  kiss   her,  &i  hands 
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throfit  out  in  riotoiu  glee  to  display 
tiie  tieasoieB  of  the  letter-bag. 

'My  Talentme!'  Bcreamed  GarL 
'Look  at  mine  first  Never  mind 
Bertie's;  mine's  the  best;  all  roses 
and  paint;  [and  little  boys  with 
wings,  and  cheeks  like  blowing  a 
trumpet' 

'And  mine's  nicer/  yodfeiated 
the  other  nephew.  '  Gome  on,  come 
on!  papa 's  got  one  for  you,  too— he 
said  so.  A  ralentine  for  Annt 
Millyr 

Shewentonintothebreak&st-room 
with  the  two  children  clinging  to 
her.  She  looked  at  the  lett^  lying 
beeido^her  plate,  and  felt  all  at  once, 
with  a  great  pang  of  sorrow,  and 
shame,  and  anger — 'I  know  from 
whrnn  it  comes,  and  what  is  in  it' 

Sir  George  looked  at  her  from  his 
own  letters,  and  said,  '  Good  morn- 
ing;' Lady  Bochelle  gave  her  the 
usual  kiss ;  and  the  children  buzzed 
•round  her  like  bees, eager  to  pounce 
upon  the  supposed  honey  in  tnat^en- 
Telope  and  criticise  it 

'it's  not  as  good  as  mine,  I  know,' 
said  Garl,  eyeing  it  ^ously.  '  Why, 
she  hasn't  opened  it  I  She's  put  it 
in  her  pocket!  Mamma, Aunt  Milly 
won't  op^  her  Talentine.' 

Then  Sir  George  called  them  off, 
and  said,  looking  at  his  sister,  'I 
met  Archie  Stuart  last  night  at  the 
gate.  He  comes  here  rawer  often, 
doesn't  he?' 

To  which  Lady  Bochelle  re- 
sponded, '  Was  he  here  last  night? 
I.didn'tseehim.' 

'  He  stayed  just  ten  minutes,'  said 
MiUioent,  shortly,  'and  came,  I 
should  think,  partly  to  play  with 
Garl,  for  that  was  what  he  did  piost 
of  the  time.' 

And  then  she  made  her  escape  to 
open  that  val^itine,  which  was  in- 
deed not  so  good  as  Gorl's,  inasmuch 
as  whilst  his  had  produced  only 
noisy  glee,  a  few  bitter  remorseful 
tears  rose,  against  her  will,  to  Milli- 
oenf  s  eyes,  as  she  read  what  Archie 
Stuart  had  to  say. 

'  His  wife !    Oh,  neyer,  neyer !' 

She  folded  the  letter  and  leaned 
again  out  of  the  window ;  but  not  to 
look  at  any  real  feature  of  the  land^ 
scape.  Instead  of  it  she  saw  a  house 
of  many  gables,  standing  in  its  own 
groundk    She  looked  in  at  the  win- 


dows upon  a  room  warm  with  ruddy 
light  and  flowing  drapery;  but 
^ent,  dull— unutterably.  A  solitary 
figure  walked  up  and  down  from 
f^  to  window  and  wrung  its  hands. 
That  was  herself  Below  rose  up 
smoke  from  other  houses  and  many 
cottages;  and  amongst  them  stood 
the  tower  of  the  Tillage  church.  She 
turned  from  the  pnmect,  and  it 
Tanished.  Millioent  Bochelle  was 
herself  again,  instead  of  that  solitary 
silent  figure,  watching  in  vain  for  an 
absent  husband. 

'  I  could  not  do  it,'  she  repeated. 
'I  am  not  mad  enough  to  care  for 
him ;  it  is  &ncy  only — sorrow  that 
he  should  be  hurt  through  my 
means.  Oh,  if  I  were  back  in  town 
out  of  it  all!' 

She  could  not  do  it  Even  for 
such  loYC  as  that  which  he  told  so 
quietly,  but  which  she  felt  in  eyery 
tnrob  of  her  heart  to  be  so  true  and 
tender,  was  it  not  possible  for  her  to 
giye  up  the  other  glories  calling  to 
her  from  afor,  with  music  sweet  but 
hollow  ? 

Archie  Stuart— Na 


THE  SECOND. 

Pass  on  summer  and  winter,  snow 
and  sunbeams.  Gut  away  fiye  years 
more  from  the  life  of  the  old  man. 
Time.  He  was  grey  when  we  were 
boys;  and  the  fiye  years  alter  us, 
but  he  looks  little  changed,  we 
think. 

Millicent  Bochelle  had  come  down 
again  after  this  long  interval  to  pay 
a  visit  at  her  brother*s  house.  She 
had  been  there  some  weeks — for  this 
was  again  the  eve  of  St  Valentine ; 
she  sat  in  her  old  seat  by  Ihe  fire, 
and  Archie  Stuart  stood  oppodte  to 
her;  but  scant  words  and  distant 
courtesy  had  passed  between  them, 
and  he  was  not  talking  to  her.  He 
was  going  to  take  the  boys— those 
dreadfdl  creatures  into  which  Garl 
and  Bertie  had  developed — ^to  a 
merrymaking  specially  got  up  for 
such  creatures ;  and  they  were  sit- 
ting uneasily  on  chairs,  alternately 
reminding  Mr.  Stuart  that  they  were 
ready,  and  sparring  at  each  other. 
For  Bertie  had  ventured  to  intro- 
duce the  word  valentine,  upon  which 
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Garl  grew  led,  and  €|jacala(6d» 
*  Pshaw!  valentines  are  for  girls.  I 
mi^t  send  one,  for  a  lark ;  but  as  to 
haying  one  sent  to  me— I  shouldn't 
take  it  in.* 

'  But  yon  know,  Carl/  ^insisted 
Bertie, '  that  last  year  you ' 

Mr.  Carl  looked  staught  at  his 
brother,  [thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  ami  uttered  an  emphatic 
monocfyllable, '  Pig  1' 

Mr.  Stoart  took  no  notioe  of  them. 
A  little  girl  had  crept  up  to  him, 
and  he  was  playing  with  golden 
curls  something  like  Carl's  present 
furze  bush  had  been  five  years  ago. 
He  was  but  little  altered.  The  years 
tiiat  had  swept  like  a  hurricane  oyer 
Millicent  seemed  scarcely  to  haye 
touched  him.  Only  in  one  thing  he 
was  changed.  He  saw  in  her  simply 
her  brother's  guest,  to  be  treated 
with  all  due  derorenoe  and  oourtoay 
— ^nothing  more. 

She  sat  ion  quietly,  speaking  if 
she  was  spoken  to,  but  rousing  her- 
self with  apparent  difficulty:  and 
the  shadows  deepened  over  her  &ce 
as  the  fire  fell  lower.  They  knew 
nothing  of  each  other's  thoughts — 
these  two,  who  had  once  been  drawn 
80  closely  together.  They  only  saw 
the  cold  outmde — ^the  chilly  fonnal- 
isms,  the  studied  ])olitone68e9.  At 
least  so  each  believed  of  the  other. 

Lady  Kochelle  came  in,  dressed  to 
go  to  a  dinner-jMLTty,  and  Sir  George 
was  heard  in  the  hall  giving  orders 
ccmceming  the  carriage. 

'It  is  so  kind  of  you  to f take 
charge  of  them,'  said  Lady  Eochelle, 
shaking  hands  with  Archie.  'But 
are  you  sure  we  shall  not  victimize 
you?  Boys,  you  must  be  very  good, 
and  renmiber,  Carl,  no  roughnesa' 

'All  right,  mother,'  responded 
Mr.  Carl,  already  dropping  '  mam- 
ma' as  unmanly. 

'  The  carriage  is  ready,'  said  Lady 
Bochelle.  'They  shall  set  you 
down,  and  come  bock  for  us.' 

Then  Archibald  Stuart  moved.  A 
httle  spasm  of  irresolution  shook 
him.  His  heart  ached  with  this  icy 
shadow  tiiat  had  come  between  him- 
self and  Millicent  Surely  it  need 
not  be  so.  He  looked  at  her,  wishing 
to  take  her  hand,  as  he  used  to  do. 
She  mi^t  have  read  the  wish  in  his 
pained,  .wistfol  &oa.    Perhaps  she 


did  not  dare  to  look  at  his  £ao6  at 
all.  Anyhow,  nothing  but  a  very 
grave .  and  formal  bow  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  he  was  gone. 

Then  Millicent  became  aware  that 
Lady  Bochelle  was  looking  at  her 
with  an  air  of  bewilderment  and 
dismay. 

'  Why,  MiUy !  not  dressed  I  Do 
you  know  how  late  we  are  ahready?* 

'  Tou  must  spare  me  the  par^,' 
rephed  Millicent  'I  shall  stay  at 
home.' 

'Athomel  not  going!  But,  my 
dear,  I  can't ' 

'  Yes  you  can.  I  never  meant  to 
go.    I  hate  it' 

'Hate  what?' 

'Dinnerparties.' 

Lady  Bochelle  smoothed  down  the 
fingers  of  her  white  gloves  medita- 
tivelv 

'daorge!'  she  called  out,  'Milly 
says  she  won't  go.' 

The  baronet  came  in,  and  Milli- 
cent put  up  her  two  himds  to  ward 
off  Mb  remonstrances. 

'  You  used  to  scold  me  for  being 
dissipated,  Qeorge.  Let  me  alone, 
now ;  I'm  tired.' 

Sir  George  looked  at  her  and  said, 
'  Hem !'  then  he  gave  his  arm  to  his 
wife,  and  they  went  away. 

At  last  she  was  alone,  and  the 
fire  leaped  up  and  nodded  to  her; 
but  the  bunch  of  early  snowdrops 
which  Archie  Stuart  had  brought 
hung  their  heads  and  drooped.  He , 
had  not  been  thinking  of  her  when 
he  brought  them ;  why  had  he  left 
them  behind  him  ?  She  had  a  vague 
sentiment  of  pity  for  them,  as  though 
they  had  been  sentient  beings,  and 
could  feel  the  neglect  that  left  them 
to  die  in  the  hot  room,  uncared  for. 
And  though  Archie  Stuart  was  gone, 
she  hardly  seemed  to  be  rid  of  him. 
How  knan^  lips  had  spoken  to  her 
of  love  smoe  he  stood  there  five 
years  ago,  uttering  her  name  and 
checking  himself?  And  what  was 
the  wortii  of  all  the  honeyed  speeches 
and  stiffly  eligible  proposals,  baclDBd 
by  the  arguments  of  ner  aunt  and 
chaperone,  beside  the  worn  old 
val^tine  with  which  in  herincon- 
sistenoy  she  had  never  parted  ? 

She  had  got  to  go  back  into  the 
great  world,  and  drop  the  curtain 
again  ovw  this  bit  of  quiet  starlight. 
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to  diiye  about  in  the  Parks,  to  leaTO 
oards  and  meflsages^to  write  scented 
notes  fcdl  'of  polite  shams,  to  dress, 
and  dine,  and  dance,  to  rash  ftom 
house  to  house,  from  one  f^te  to 
another,  from  soir^  musicale  to  con« 
yersazione,  where  the  talk  rattled  in 
her  ears  like  dry  old  bones,  and  the 
society  was  a  strange  medley  of 
scientific  gentlemanly  ladies,  lady- 
like young  gentlonen,  and  fresh 
young  girls  in  the  bloom  of  their 
first  season;  to  sleep  a  miserable 
broken  sleep  when  tl^  red  of  dawn 
began  to  paint  the  sky,  and  rise  at 
noon,  forlorn  and  jaded,  to  begin 
afresh  the  yesterday's  mill-wheel 
round. 

She  felt  yery  dreary  as  she  thought 
of  all  this  now.  She  was  no  longer 
young  to  eigoy  it;  elasticity  uid 
youthful  energy  had  fled.  She 
shrank  back  in  the  comer  of  the 
couch,  and  thought,  with  a  sob 
in. her  throat,  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  slay  there;  neyer  to 
sp^ik  to  any  one  again ;  neyer  to  go 
back  into  the  whirl  whose  memory 
made  her  brain  ache  and  throb  in 
this  silent  room ;  neyer  to  feel  the 
sting  of  loneliness  again;  neyer  to 
wonder  witii  a  hopeless  questioning 
whether  life  might  not  haye  been 
different  if,  fiye  years  ago,  she  had 
acted  differentiy :  not  exactly  to  die 
there,  that  was  too  terrible,  but 
to  fall  into  the  haziness  of  quiet 
rest 

Throughout  these  years  a  strange, 
remorsefrd  consciousness  had  haunt- 
ed hiOT— a  tiny  silent  picture.  It 
was  tiiis:  An  open  window^  and 
birds  singing  in  the  fickle  February 
sunshine;  a  sky  all  flecked  with 
white,  and  a  fEtoe  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  but  seeing  not  so  much  the 
sky  or  the  sunshine  as  the  offer  of  a 
man's  heart— a  deep  and  t^der  loyo 
which  would  haye  folded  its  warm 
light  about  the  life  that  was  so  de- 
solate ^now.  Nobody  wanted  her. 
No  soul  on  earth  sent  forth  a  tender 
thought  to  her,  absent  or  present; 
no  soul  on  earth  was  the  better  or 
happier  for  her  existence.  Must  it 
go  on  thus  to  the  end  ?  The  thought 
was  yery  bitter  to  her.  Her  heart 
was  frdl  of  yain  yearnings  after 
peace;  and  the  glitter  of  that  fiEU*-off 
world  to  which  she  must  retomwas 


as  dreadfrd  now  as  it  had  fcnrmerly 
been  fiiseinating. 

'  I  should  like  to  do  a  littie  good 
before  I  die,*  mused  Milliceni  'I 
should  like  to  be  of  some  litUe  use 
somewhere.' 

She  went  to  the  table  and  took  up 
the  drooping  snowdrops. 

'They  are  dying  here:  he  will 
neyer  Imow  if  I  take  them.' 

And  thorn  some  sudden  associa- 
tion stung  her,  and  she  threw  them 
down  and  coyered  her  face. 

'Too  late,  too  late!  I  did  loye 
him  all  the  while ;  but  I  loyed  my- 
self better.' 

It  had  taken  her  fiye  years  to  find 
that  out,  and  she  had  neyer  confessed 
it  until  to-night.  She  would  haye 
recalled  the  c^esaion  then,  if  it  had 
been;  possible.  She  roused  herself, 
and  assumed  inyduntarily  some 
little  of  that  regal  air  with  which 
she  had  once  looked  down  upon 
Avchie  Stuart  In  passing  the  piano 
she  struck  a  few  desultory  chords ; 
and  then,  as  her  fingers  wandered 
oyer  them,  the  notes  formed  them- 
selyes  into  a  symphony,  an  air, 
finally  an  accompaniment  to  the  old 
Sootdi  ballad — 

*  Douglaiis,  tender  and  irne.' 

By-and-by  she  began  to  sing  the 
words  softly,  losing  in  them  all 
thought  of  the  present  and  the 
waning  night 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  distant 
wall  from  the  doorway,  but  she  did 
not  see  it  When  the  last  tremulous 
notes  of  the  song  .died  away  it  ya- 
nished;  there  came  a  rush^of  noisy 
feet  alcmg  the  corridor,  and  the  boys 
were  shouting  their  adyentures  into 
Aunt  Millicent's  ear,  each  struggling 
to  be  first  and  loudest 

*  And  I  got  a  fiddle  for  my  priae,' 
cried  Carl.  '  It  only  cost  sixpence ; 
but  it  makes  a  jolly  squeak.  I  meant 
to  play  all  up  the  stairs,  only  Mr. 
Stuart  wouldn't  let  me  because  you 
were  singing.  He  listened  at  the 
door,  and  made  us  keep  quiet  I 
did  call  him  a  sneak,  but  he  went 
away  and  neyer  said  a  word  to  us. 
Aunt  Milly,  how  white  you  are! 
And  what  a  jolly  muff  to  stop  here 
all  by  yourself  instead  of  going  with 
mamma  I  Why,  a  dinner  party  Is 
better  than  nothing,  if  it  u  a  bit  dow.' 
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'Do  yon  hear  tint  clock ?*  stid 
Uillicent     '  Be   off,    boys.     Good 

But  Ajohie  Stnart  wait  down  the 
gnvel  sweep  witb  a  light  in  his  eye 
u>d  a  Teno  of  a  song  on  his  lips. 

'Could  J*  coma  b«ck  to  ma,  Dotiglan, 
DouglaM, 
BMi  with  tlu  tmm  aad  tlie  &oa  tlut  I 

I  wooid  ba  n  bitbrii],  lo  LoTing,  Doug- 

Donglaw,  twdar  ud  tnu,' 

And  he  leaned  otct  the  gate  in  the 
moonlight  to  look  at  tboae  windows 
ivbere  the  light  ahme  dark  red 
throngh  the  cortnina,  his  heart  fnll 
of  the  singer  of  the  kx%,  and  hope. 
In  the  morning  the  snnbeams  fell 
wann  npon  the  window  of  Milliocnt^a 
loom,  but  she  never  heeded  theoL 
The;  were  bnt  a  type  of  that  other 
minfihine  which  had  come  to  melt 
away  the  ice  from  hor  path.  She 
was  leaning  down  over  a  little  table 
beside  the  window,  and  on  it  there 
lay  open  what  Carl  wonld  hare 
called  a  valentine.  The  tean  that 
rose  ia  her  eye>  were  no  longer 
thmst  bock  in  bitter  Belf-hnmiliaoon 
and  pride;  they  foil  gently  npon  the 
old  valentane  and  the  new  one.  She 
waa  80  hapf?  tiiftt  Bhe  conld  only 


pieaa  iier  hands  over  her  heart,  and 
say,  '  I  don't  deserve  it ;  I  donH  de- 
■erveit.'aa  BhewTotcfthesing^  word 
for  which  he  aaked,  in  answer — 
'Come.' 

Here  was  Kons  one  who  wanted 
her,  who  might  yet  be  happier  for 
her  existence;  above  all,  some  one 
who  loved  her,  whom  she  loved. 

Below  in  the  village  there  roee  np 
the  smoke  of  many  cottagee;  and 
the  obnrch  tower  Ireorod  itself 
amongst  them  in  silent  solid  dnll- 
ntts;  bnt  a  wonderful  light  had 
come  over  tha  world,  and  the  very 
cottage*  glittered  in  it.  The  hare 
trees  were  no  longer  bleak,  tJie  few 
brown  laares  no  longer  melancholy ; 
all  were  units  of  a  onarmed  whole. 

Sir  George  Boohelle  stood  at  the 
drawing-ioom  window  that  evening, 
and  saw  Archie  Stuart  in  the  shrub- 
bery  with  Mlliloent  He  called  to 
his  wife  to '  look  there.' 

'  I  thonght  she  was  trifling  with 
him,'  said  Sir  Oeotge ;  '  but  it  isn't 

BO.iit?' 

Lady  Boohelle  saw  Archie  Stuart 
turn  to  draw  Uillicent's  shawl  closer 
over  her  cheat,  and  she  smiled,  and 
aald,  '  Come  awt^ ;  how  would  you 
have  liked  to  be  watched?  No, 
there  is  no  trifling  there.  May  thoy 
bo  aa  happy  as  we  are !' 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY  IN  LEAP  TEAR. 

A  SOLEMN  WARNING  TO  SINGLE  HEN. 

ilBiidrcUedbs'Phiz.') 


BACHELORS  all,  of  St  Vftlentino'8  Day  bewarel 
Thia  year  ie  Leap  Ysar:  the  ladies  may  choosd! 
Haw  then  you  get  in  the  fair  aex's  way  beware. 
Or  both  yonr  hearts  and  your  freedom  you'll  losa 

FrincosBes^waitresses, 
Curly,  or  etraight  treasea. 
Fond  hearts,  oi  traitFesseti, 

Short  ones  or  tall ; 
Elderly — yon  thfiil. 
Deceitful  or  tnithfHil, 
Uufeehng  or  mthful, 

Boware  of  tjiem  all ! 

Theirs  is  the  qneation  this  year ;  and  for  popping  it, 

No  opportunity  will  they  omit. 
They  may  propose ;  and  you'Te  no  chance  of  stopping  it ; 
*  Please  ask  muminn '  does  not  answer  a  bit. 
They'll  (^lant  no  tmoee. 
Belays,  or  excuses ; 
Beeistance  no  nee  is 

To  Leap  Year's  mad  freak. 
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.  ,^II^Malefltti^A0^y  in  Leap  Tear. 

That  one  chance  of  Hymen 
For  nervons  and  shy  men, 
(The  girls  can't  think  why  men 

'  Are  frightened  to  speak). 

As  for  myself;  I  am  terrified  awfully — 

'  No '  to  a  woman  ne'er  yet  have  I  said, 
So  ran  a  great  risk  of  behaving  unlawfully — 
Manying  all  who  may  ask  me  to  wed. 
In  fear^  dash  my  wig,  am  I  • 
Standing  of  bigamy ; 
Not  to  say  trigamy 

Twenty  times  o'er. 
There  is  no  hope  escape  of; 
I'm  in  for  the  scrape  of 
My  &te,  in  the  shape  of 

The  year  siziy-four. 

Then  bachelors  all,  be  advised  and  take  warning. 

There's  a  great  deal  more  danger  than  many  suppose 
Who  are  treating  my  sad  admonition  with  scorning,   . 
And  make  bo^m  friends  of  their  poor  bosoms'  foes. 
Of  their  dreams  they  will  wake  out 
And  find  the  mistake  out. 
When  the  &ir  ones  they  break  out 

On  Valentine's  Day. 
And  kneeling  before  us 
Declare  they  adore  us 
And  sing  in  a  chorus — 

'Be  mine^  love,  I  pray !' 

This  petticoat  government's  acts  will  be  terrible, 

Over  our  hetffts  most  tyrannic  in  sway ; 
Bings  for  all  fingers,  and  rings  for  each  merry  bell. 
Their  laws  insist  on  for  Valentine's  Day. 
For  there's  no  need  for  angling— 
To  set  the  bells  jangling — 
For  white  &vours  dancing. 

For  bridesmaids  a  score ; 
For  white  orange  flowers. 
And  weddings  and  dowers. 
Since  they  hold  full  powers, 

Leap  Year,  sixty-four. 
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OS  to  know  at  what 
period  the  '  Foetman'H  Knock ' 
— that  pecnharlf  deciaive  kind  of 
'  rapping '—began  to  be  apecially 
heard  on  St  Valentiiie'a  Day.  Two 
01  three  qnidnonca  have  propounded 
this  question,  to  be  answered  by 
other  quidnnnes;  but  the  answer 
has  not  yet  oomo.  Ae  to  the  worthy 
saint  himeelf,  who  lived  aixteea  hun- 
dred yeais  ago,  he  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancousciouB  originator  of  a 
system  which  has  culmiimted  in  tho 
sending  of  anonymous  love-letters 
(sincere  or  satirii^,  as  the  case  m^ 
be)  on  the  14th  of  February.  At 
Borne,  long  before  the  Chrietian 
Era,  there  was  a  festival  about  the 
middle  of  February,  during  which 
the  written  nameu  of  young  wo- 
men were  put  into  a  box,  and 
drawn  out  by  the  young  men  pre- 
sent, as  a  preliminary  to  a  sort  of 
cliance  love-making.  The  Christian 
priests  in   latex   ages,  willing  to 


divert  the  thoughts  of  the  'people 
into  a  different  direction,  subetituled 
the  names  of  saints  for  those  of 
yonng  women ;  but  the  people,  find- 
ing Uiis  not  half  so  exhUarating, 
reverted  to  their  old  ptactioe.  And 
BO  it  gradually  came  about  that,  on 
DT  near  the  Feast  of  St  Valentine, 
young  persons  were  accustomed  to 
select  their  lovers  and  mistresses  by 
a  S4»t  of  lot  or  chance.  In  mora 
recent  times  the  custom  spread  to 
other  countries,  modified  in  its  de- 
tails. We  leam  from  Chambera's 
'  Book  of  Days  '—a  storehouse  of 
cuiioUB  information  not  easily  accts- 
sible  elsewhere — that  Misson,  a 
learned  traveller  about  two  cen- 
turiee  ago,  described  a  pretty  cus- 
tom as  then  prevailing  in  England 
and  Scotland  on  the  eve  of  St  Va- 
lentine's Day:— 'An  equal  number 
of  maids  and  bachelors  get  together ; 
each  writes  their  true  or  some 
feigned  name  upon  separate  billets. 
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wlAii^they  roll  up,  and  diaw  by 
way  of  lots,  the  maids  taking  the 
men's  billets,  and  the  men  the 
maids';  so  that  each  of  the  yonng 
men  lights  upon  a  girl  that  he  calls 
his  ValetUine,  and  each  of  the  girls 
apon  a  yonn^  man  whom  she  calls 
hers.  By  this  means  each  has  two 
Valentines;  but  the  man  sticks 
faster  to  the  Valentine  that  has 
fiillen  to  him  than  to  the  Valentine 
to  whom  he  has  follen.  Fortune 
having  thus  divided  th»  company 
into  so  many  couples,  the  Valen- 
tines give  balls  and  tieats  to  their 
mistresses,  wear  their  billets  several 
days  upon  their  bosoms  or  sleeves ; 
and  this  little  sprat  often  ends  in 
love.'  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  antecedent  partiaUiy  provided 
for  in  this  programme :  it  is  simply 
a  love-lottery  or  raffle  between  the 
maidens  and  bachelors — ^'all  prizes 
and  no  blanks.'  And  indeed  destiny, 
or  something  distinct  from  mere  will 
and  determination,  has  often  been 
accepted  as  the  ruling  power  in  this 
matter.  It  was  an  old  English  be- 
lief that  the  birds  select  their  mates 
on  St  Valentine's  Day;  and  that  an 
influence  or  potency  was  inherent 
in  the  day  which  rendered  in  some 
degree  binding  the  lot  or  choice  by 
which  any  bachelor  or  maiden  was 
at  this  time  led  to  fix  his  or  her 
attention  on  a  i)er8on  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Another  ])opular  belief 
was,  that  the  first  maiden  whom  a 
bachelor  might  see,  or  vice  versd, 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
February,  would  be,  not  only  the 
Valentine,  but  in  good  time  the 
destined  spouse;  and  hence  sundry 
little  cunning  contrivances— such  as 
lying  in  bed  to  a  late  hour,  or  look- 
ing the  other  way,  or  shutting  the 
eyes — to  insure  that  the  first  per- 
son seen  should  be  some  special  or 
already-selected  &vourite.  Herein 
a  small  attempt  was  made  to  cir- 
cumvent Destiny  by  Inclmation. 

But  the  '  Postman's  Knock '  is 
another  aspect  of  the  affiiir,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  is  not  easily  traceable 
to  its  origin.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  custom  began,  of  sending  pic- 
torial love-letters  by  post,  with  no 
signature  to  denote  from  whom  they 
came.  Comparatively  modem  it 
certainly  is.     Wh^  we  take  into 


account  the  artistic  and  poetic  qua- 
lity of  nine-tenths  of  these  missives, 
we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  Si  Valentine  has  but  little  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  his  Yotaries. 
There  are  no  direct  means  of  ascer- 
taining how  many  valentines  are 
sent  by  post,  or  by  any  other  chan- 
nel; seeing  that  valentine-makers 
do  not  communicate  to  each  other 
the  extent  of  their  trado,  and  that 
postmen  are  not  authorized  to  peep 
too  curiously  inside  the  envelopes, 
even  were  Uiey  so  inclined.  The 
authorities  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  about  ten  years  ago,  ascer- 
tained that,  in  the  week  containing 
the  14th  of  February,  800,000  more 
letters  passed  through  the  post  than 
in  the  average  of  weeks  about  that 
period  of  the  year ;  but  we  suspect 
that  the  valentmes  which  are  actu- 
ally sent  must  now  far  exceed  this 
number. 

As  for  the  productions  them- 
selves, as  combinations  of  pictures 
and  verses,  they  are  pretty  readily 
separable  into  three  groups  or 
classes — the  elegant,  the  vulgar,  and 
the  sentimental.  The  elegant  valen- 
tines are  those  which  have  come 
into  fashion  in  recent  years,  since 
ornamental  stationery  has  been  pro- 
duced in  such  excellence,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  cheaply.  The  vulgar 
yalentines  are  those  well-known 
caricatures  of  cooks,  housemaids, 
nursemaids,  coachmen,  '  Jeameses,' 
gardeners,  grooms,  butlers,  'but- 
tons/ policemen,  tailors,  tinkers, 
cobblers,  &c. ;  servants  and  work- 
people, extravagantly  drawn  and 
gaudily  painted;  and  accompanied 
by  verses  about  as  good  (or  as  bad) 
as  the  pictures:  while  some  of  the 
specimens  at  the  lowest  extremity 
of  'this  group  are  so  exceedingly 
gross  as  to  be  fit  only  for  the  dens 
of  Holywell  Street  The  sentimental 
valentmes  have  been  himiorously 
described  thus :— '  Hearts  transfixed 
by  darts;  turtle-doves  apparently 
commiserating  each  other  on  iiie 
absurdity  of  the  position  they  are 
made  to  occupy;  a  profusion  of 
small  fat  boys,  principally  remark- 
able for  their  disinclination  to  patro* 
nize  the  eheap  clothing  establish- 
ments of  the  day— descendants,  we 
always  imagine,  of  our  progenitors 
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the  ancient  Britons^  whose  oostame 
was  principally  flesh-colour^  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  paint ;  pietty, 
but  otherwise  highly  insipid  young 
gentlemen ;  and  mincing  young 
ladies,  looking  fit  for  anyfiiing  but 
useful  domesticated  wives.' 

There  are  some  noticeable  fea- 
tures connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture  of  valentines.  It  is  not  one 
that  requires  large  factories.  Al- 
though the  numbers  made  annually 
must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yet— as  there  is  a  whole 
year  available  for  producing  that 
which  is  wanted  for  one  single  day 
only— small  establishments  will  suf- 
fice. There  are  many  such  in  Lon- 
don, and  i)robably  in  some  of  the 
iBXjser  provincial  towns.  The  actual 
printing,  from  stone,  wood,  or  type, 
is  the  work  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
usual  way;  but  nearly  all  else  is 
fELbricated  by  women  and  children — 
a  light  employment,  paid  for  as 
women's  and  children's  work  usually 
is,  humbly.  The  valentines  which 
we  have  placed  in  the  'vulgar' 
class  are,  when  printed,  handed 
over  to  children,  who  daub  them 
with  staring,  bright  colours,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  pattern  set  before  them — 
not  always  such  patterns  as  young 
eyes  and  minds  should  be  called 
upon  to  attend  to.  In  the  '  sen- 
tunental'  valentines  of  the  last 
generation,  before  lace-papers  and 
coloured  gelatine-sheets  had  come 
into  vogue,  the  process  of  manu- 
fiEtcture  was  the  same  in  kind  but 
better  in  quality,  the  printing  being 
finer,  the  colours  of  the  '  loves  and 
doves,  hearts  and  darts '  more  care- 
fully managed,  and  the  tender  roman- 
tic versification  written  in  a  ladylike 
hand  instead  of  being  printed.  The 
'  elegant '  valentines  of  the  present 
day,  however,  are  &r  more  preten- 
tious afiEairs,  calling  for  the  exerclBO 
of  some  inventive  power — not  of  a 
high  order,  it  is  true,  but  still  some- 
thing a  httle  out  of  the  common. 
The  materials,  veiy  varied  in  cha- 
racter, are  procured  from  diverse 
sources.  Lace-paper,  a  really  beau- 
tiful production,  wrought  by  a  com- 
bined process  of  stamping  and  per- 
forating; lace-cardboexd.and  ceadB, 
of  similar  character ;  colour-printed 
sheets  of  small  leaves,  twigs,  fruit, 


berries,  flowers,  birds,  butterffie8,1&a, 
ready  to  be  cut  out  by  scissors; 
plain-printed  sheets  of  Cupids,  Hy- 
men, angels,  fiiiries,  cherubs,  altars, 
flames,  hearts,  wreaths,  and  other 
prettinesses,  to  be  coloured  by  hand, 
and  then  cut  out;  thin  sheets  of 
richly-coloured  adhesive  gelatine— 
that  beautiful  substance  brought 
into  use  a  few  years  ago;  small 
pieces  of,  satin,  silk,  and  velvet, 
painted  by  hand  (often  by  women  of 
taste,  whose  lot  in  life  is  below  the 
level  of  their  accomplishments) ; 
small  productions  in  coloured  cam- 
bric and  other  material,  such  as  are 
fieibricated  by  or  for  artificial  flower- 
makers;  embossed  papers  and  cards, 
with  or  without  gold  and  silver  as 
parts  of  the  embossment;  plain 
tissue-paper  and  cardboard  of  vari- 
ous kinds— such  are  the  component 
elements  of  the  more  expensive  and 
elaborate  class  of  valentines.  And 
then  comes  the  process  of  putting 
together.  The  master  (or  mistress) 
of  the  workshop  must  be  a  person 
of  some  tact  and  taste,  able  to  devise 
new  forms  and  combinations,  and  to 
superintend  the  arrangements  for 
realizing  them  in  the  finished  valenr 
tine.  Scissors  and  gum  are  greatiy 
in  request  If  we  fiollo w  the  example 
of  that  &mous  juvenile  hero  who 
made  experimental  researches  on 
the  pneumatic  principles  of  a  pair 
of  bellows— or,  at  any  rate,  if  we 
spend  a  few  pence  on  an  '  elegant' 
'wentine,  and  analyze  it,  with  a 
view  to  discover  its  mode  of  pro- 
duction—we shall  find  that  a  good 
deal  of  ingenious  work  is  bestowed 
upon  these  littie  productions:  much 
more  than  seems  consistent  with  the 
small  price  at  which  the  articles  are 
sold.  All  is  head-work  or  finger- 
work  in  these  making-up  work- 
shops, aided  by  a  few  small  simple 
tools:  no  scope  for  large  machines 
and  apparatus  after  the  sheets  have 
once  been  printed,  stamped,  and 
embossed. 

The  principal  valentine-makers 
must  necessarily  have  some  littie 
capital  to  fall  back  upon.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are 
paying  for  labour  and  materials  to 
produce  articles  which  are  cmly  pur- 
chased by  the  public  for  one  single 
day's  use,  and  by  the  shopkeepers 
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chiefly  in  the  month  of  January,  in 
good  time  for  the  eyentM  14th  of 
February.  The  inyested  capital  need 
not  be  large,  however,  for  the  costly 
Talentines  are  few  ia  number,  and  all 
the  rest  are  very  cheaply  produced. 
The  '  Trade'  have  their  talk  about 
valentines  at  three,  five,  seven,  ten, 
and  even  a. greater  number  of  gui- 
neas each ;  of  royalty  sending  such 
elegancies  to  ro^ty ;  of  a  wealthy 
dt  who  was  wont  some  time  ago  to 
give  to  each  of  his  daughters  a  five- 
guinea  valentine  every  year.  These, 
however,  are  the '  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand' of  the  valentine  world,  exert- 
ing very  little  influence  on  the  trade 
in  general ;  and  we  may  fiEtirly  sur- 
mise that  secrecy  is  not  sought  for 
nor  maintained  in  regard  to  the 
name  of  the  sender  of  such  ex- 
I)ensive  presents. 

When  the  end  of  the  year  is 
approaching,  and  the '  shopkeepers 
are  laying  plans  for  new  enterpnsea 
after  the  Christmas  and  Twelfth 
Night  trinkets  shall  have  been  all 
sold,  the  principal  valentine-makers 
send  their  trade-circulars  to  their 
customers  to  denote  what  tempta- 
tions are  in  store  for  the  14th  of 
February.  These  circulars  are  cu- 
riosities in  their  way.  Each  maker 
has  been  striving  during  the  year  to 
strike  out  something  new;  and  in 
this,  as  in  muslin-printing  and  many 
other  trades,  a  new  pattern  will  by 
a  lucky  chance  prove  an  immense 
success,  a  '  sensation,'  not  at  all 
guessed  or  anticipated  beforehand; 
while  others,  regarded  as  equally 
hox)efal  in  the  first  instance,  fall 
dead  upon  the  market.-  One  such 
success,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  the 
valentine  with  a  slide,  door,  cur- 
tain, or  other  little  mechanical  con- 
trivance, revealing  certain  amazing 
secrets  when  drawn  aside — such  as 
Mr.  Caudle  nursing  the  baby,  while 
Mrs.  C.  is  comfortably  lying  between 
the  sheets ;  or  the  removal  of  a  false 
head  of  hair  from  a  fashionable  beau ; 
or  the  un-crinolining  of  an  old 
young  lady,  exhibiting  her  as  a 
skinny-de-leany ;  or  the  opening  of  a 
cupboard-door,  and  bringing  to  the 
light  of  day  a  policeman  or  a  clan- 
destine lover.  The  trade-circulars 
of  which  we  have  spoken  contain 
multitudes  of  such  dioice  bits  as 


the  following: — ^'Octavo  embossed 
Comic  and  Sentimental,  sorted.' 
'  Cupid  hovering  over  the  Forget- 
me-Not  (bouquet  in  satin  back- 
ground).' 'Satirical  Alphabet  Va- 
lentines (of  which  one  specimen  is, 
"  S  stands  for  Sneak,  the  name 
reads  a  bitter  one ;  and  yet,  truth 
to  speak,  for  you  there's  no  fitter 
one  ").'  '  Butterfly  Valentines  (with 
printed  verse  under  the  wing^.' 
'Slightly  Comic  (of  which  one  is, 
"  Oh,  name  the  happy  day  when  I 
shall  call  thee  mine!"  lift  up  the 
centre,  and  there  stands  the  Old 
Gentleman.  NJB.  This  will  be  sure 
to  take).'  '  Comic  tinted  envelope 
Sell  Valentines  (packets  of  "Com- 
forts for  Old  Maids,"  and  "  Discom- 
forts for  Bachelors,"  neatly  packed 
up  in  envelopes,  with  appropriate 
mottoes).'  '  A  neat  Comic  valen- 
tine (the  picture  ix)8ter  for  Monkeys,* 
Jackass^,  Bores,  Puppies,  Slovens, 
and  other  worthless  animals).'  '  The 
Valentine  Blind  ("Pray  gently  lift 
the  window-blind,  the  lesson  there 
you'll  find").'  *A  very  neat  imi- 
tation of  a  straw  hamper,  which, 
when  opened,  contains  two  little 
boys,  with  words  in  writing,  "  I 
send  you  a  present,  to  add  to  your 
joys,  and  make  life  more  pleasant, 
two  nice  little '*  with  label  at- 
tached to  the  cover,  "  Fledges  of 
affection ").'  '  Companion  to  the 
above,  containing  the  clothes.'  '  The 
Arrow  of  Love,  and  "Wheel  of  For- 
tune (arrow  moves  round  a  circle, 
and  points  to  the  fortune  of  your 
love).'  '  Coloured  drawings,  rather 
funny,  with  appropriate  written 
mottoes  (such  as  a  picture  of  a 
gentleman  examining  his  shirt  and 
exclaiming,  "  Not  a  single  button 
on !").'  '  Silver-feced  Clock  Valen- 
tines, on  which  you  can  move  the 
hands  to  point  out  your  friend's 
sore  places.'  'Cupid's  Letter-box, 
gilt  and  decorated  (words  outside 
denoting  the  tenderness  within ;  in- 
side there  is  a  touching  love-letter, 
stamped  and  ready  for  despatch).' 
'  Trifles  towards  housekeeping  (va- 
rious domestic  articles  attached  to 
octavo  lace-paper:  such  as  a  pair 
of  scissors,  bellows,  a  broom,  a  chop- 
ping-boord,  dust-shovel,  &c.,  with 
illustrative  words).'  '  Caught  at 
last  (effective  landscape  back^und. 
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with  mimatnre  jointed  fishing-rod, 
line,  and  hook  baited  with  a  heart).' 
'  The  Glove  Valentine  (octavo  lace- 
lift;  large  satin  centre,^ with  words 
written  on  satin,  "My  Love,  the 
Glove  I  send  above,  I  mean  not  you 
should  wear;  bnt  with  your  aid,  my 
dearest  Maid,  we'll  join  and  make  a 
pair").'  'Comic  Heraldic  Series 
(such  as  Coat  of  Arms  for  a  Donkey, 
*'My  Brother  dear").  'Photo- 
graphic Tom-cat  (likeness  of  your- 
self;.' Such  are  samples  of  the 
satirical  and  the  humorous  valen- 


tines, 'according  to  the  measure  of 
slrength  in  those  who  invent  them ; 
of  course  the  merely  elegant  cannot 
so  easily  be  described  in  words. 
We  will  not  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
teries of  trade  so  &r  as  to  ascertain 
what  ratio  the  retail  prices  of  such 
articles  bear  to  the  wholesale ;  but 
it  is  quite  fair  to  mention  that  the 
profit  ought  to  be  good,  because  the 
shopkeeper  never  knows  how  many 
valentines  he  may  have  left  upon 
his  hands  when  the  all-important 
day  is  past. 


AD  LXJNAM. 

OH  THOU,*  who  shinest  over  Primrose  Hill! — 
Ton  did  last  night,  at  least,  and  may  do  still — 
Accept  your  slave's  most  humble  adoration. 
And  deign  to  answer  his  interrogation. 

I  do  believe  sincerely.  Moon,  that  thou 
Hast,  once  or  twice,  been  soiAieted  ere  now, 
And  that,  in  point  of  fact,  you're  rather  used  to  it. 
Nor  at  all  likely  to  be  now  confused  through  it. 

'Tis  not,  you'll  understand,  as  'twas  of  yore; 
I  don't  expect  the  'party '  I  adore ; 
And  that  is  lucky,  for,  as  I  remember, 
When  I  made  love  'twas  ever  in  December. 

And  though  those  '  fervid  everlasting  vows ' 
Kept  my  heart  warm  the  while  (and  also  brows), 
I  am  not  likely  ever  to  forget 
The  colds  I  caught.    For  why?    I  feel  'em  yei 

Whenever  rheumatism  racks  my  bones — 

You  know  quite  well  you  often  hear  my  groans — 

I  set  it  all  to  those  '  delicious '  hours 

Of  bliss,  and  so  forth,  beneath  moonlit  bowers. 

Ugh !  the  mere  recollection  makes  me  chilly. 
To  think  that  I  should  e'er  have  been  so  silly ! 
'Twas  all  your  fault—yes,  I  will  speak  so  loud — 
If  you  don't  like  it,  get  behind  a  cloud. 

I  say  it's  all  your  fault;  you  don't  expect 
More  nonsense  out  of  me :  pray  recollect 
I'm — ^well,  how  old  I  am  don't  signify ; 
You're  no  such  chicken  either.  Lady  Di. 

You'd  doubtless  like  me  now  the  hours  to  waste. 
To  call  you  a  pale  orb,  and  say  you're  chaste : 
You  are  an  orb  I  know,  and  rather  pale. 
But  so  much  may  be  said  of  Bass's  ale. 

You're  not  so  old  ?    Well,  I  don't  know  the  notions 
That  may  spring  out  of  your  perpetual  motions ; 
But  all  the  world  knows  you  were  known  much  sooner 
Than  Greece  or  Kome  (the  Latins  called  you  Luna). 

*  '  Oh  thou  ?  quotation  from  the  poets,  w/mi  cmque. 
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E'en  old  Anacreon  knew  all  about  yon ; 
And  poor  mad  Sappho  never  would,  without  you, 
Have  ventur'd  o'er  the  clifEs ;  though  fww  the  rage, 
'  Headers '  caus'd  no '  sensation '  in  that  age. 

I  can't  help  thinking,  and  I  don't  mind  saying. 
No  good  e  er  came  of  all  this  nightly  straying : 
Such  things  perchance  with  goddesses  agree — 
I  only  know  they  neyer  did  with  me. 

Think  what  an  earthly  fond  mamma  would  say 
If  her  dear  Mary  Jane  went  on  that  way. 
Wandering  by  night  alone ! — most  indiscreet ; 
Pray  let  me  ask  you, '  How  are  your  poor  feet  ?' 

Well,  well!  I  hinted  not  so  long  ago 
Of  certain  matters  that  I  fain  would  know. 
Imprimis,  can  you  say  that  you're  not  fickle  ? 
And  don't  you  Ioto  to  get  folks  in  a  pickle  ? 

Are  you  not  pleas'd  when  loyers  pledge  their  troth? 
And  don't  you  laugh  to  see  them  brec^  their  oath? 
And  next,  those  flames  of  mine,  what  has  become — a-hem ! 
I  won't  name  all,  but  only  whisper  some  of  them. 

Where  are  those  sweet  young  ladies,  seyen  in  all. 
For  whom  I  climb'd  so  oft  that  garden  wall? 
You  needn't  smile — ^this  is  no  jest  or  sonnet. 
That  wall,  I  beg  to  state,  had  bottles  on  it 

And  that  sweet  maid  (her  papa  dealt  in  leather) 
Who  vow'd  she  never  could  forget — no  never; 
Then  ask'd  so  archly, '  Fray  can  you  say  so,  sir  ?' 
Didn't  she  elope  wi&  Mister  Brown,  the  grocer  ? 

And  that  fond  flair  who  stole  the  garden  key. 
Then  flung  it  (in  the  water-butt)  to  me ; 
And  aU,  in  short,  those  young  Aurora  Sabies, 
Are  they  not  married?  haven't  most  got  babies? 

Then  am  I  right — or  any  other  man — 
To  call  you  an  impostor,  I  who  ran 
Such  ri^  of  old  to  person  and  apparel, 
And  once  was  i^ot  at  from  an  old  gun-barrel  ? 

And  now,  dear  Moon,  the  simple  truth  to  speak. 
And  show  no  more  of  my  most  modest  cheek. 
When  I  began,  I  do  not  mind  confessing. 
Instead  of  railing  I  intended  blessing. 

And  to  myself  did  honestly  propose 
Some  touching  tender  stanza  to  compose. 
Such  as  I  usea — ^you  know  I  used— to  sing. 
About  the  time  a  sailor  was  our  king. 

But  in  the  very  nick  my  pipe  went  out, 

I  had  no  light,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  flout ; 

But  never  mind,  my  verses  have  no  spite. 

You  won't  be  friends  ?    Well  then.  Old  Hao,  good  mght  I 

T.  M.S. 


MES.  SPENCER'S  PARTY.  AND  HOW  THE  PEOPLE 
AMUSED  THEMSELVES. 

HE  childien  were  gone  to  bed,  after  makiDg  as 
'  much  noise  as  modem  driUzation  and  Mim 
^  Smart's  inflnence  voiild  allow ;  and  then  npoo 
OB  old  folk  there  fell  the  labour  of  entertaining 
oniseWes  and  each  other  for  two  honn  longer 
'  at  leaet    We  were  not  very  moaical;  aome  of 
us,  however,  pitted.     The   two    stoat    Miss 
.  Bowlegs  sang  a  chArminK  duet,  in  which  they 
|]  described  themselres  as  '  Two  aweet  ftdry  elvesi' 
->  end  Cousin  Jikck,  than  whom  was   never    a 
merrier  follow,  gave  us  '  When  we  two  parted,' 
in  very  good  atyle.    The  Lady  Fehcia  Courtnay, 
^  a  lady  of  an  amazingly  bine  reputation,  b^an 
to  discuss  Social  Science  with  Mr.  Grabbe,  M.P. 
Mr.  Sjme  seized  Dr.  Ourry  for  a  chat  which 
threatened  \o  turn  medicaL    Miss  Gentle  being 
mnch  pressed  by  Mr.  Spooner,  coneentad  to  ait 
'    down  to  a  gome  at  chess  with  Hm  in  a  corner, 
reminding   me    of    Ferdinand    and    Miranda ; 
pretty  Miss  Gentle  with  her  light  curls  shading 
her  sweet  face,  and  Mr.  Spooner  adorned  with  a 
dark  mouEtache,  looking  no  little  admiration  at 
his  antagonist.    I  fancy  the  resemblance  struck 
Cousin  Jack  too,  for  he  rose>bruptly  from  the 
piano,  aud  crossing  the  room,  began  to  talk 
'  rather    loudly  with    Louisa    Spencer,  looking 
askance  all  the  time  at  the  chessplayers.    The 
,  three  Miss  Silverdales  fresh  from  school,  all 
smiles  and  blushes,  sat  by  the  table,  all  three 
playing  at  once  at  nditaire;  and  young  Harry 
'    Pickle  and  Thotnaa  Pitz-Joy,  too  boshful  to 
speak  to  them,  looked  on  irom  afar.    Mr.  Spen- 
cer exerted  Limsolf  indefutigably  as  host,  sat  in 
turn  by  the  elderly  ladies  who  occnpied  eesy  chairs  and  sofas,  discussed 
politica  with  Mr,  Maiwell  Hyde,  a  budding  representative  of  his  country, 
spoke  of  bishops  to  Dr.  Drawley  and  of  odmuuls  to  Lieut.  Warpe,  B.N. 
But  all  in  vam.     Nor  were  Mrs,  Spencer's  lively  efforts  moro  happy. 
The  company  would  not  be  amused ;  and  T,  a  privileged  looker-on,  saw 
signs  of  its  falling  to  pieces  as  it  were,  for  want  of  a  common  object    Mra. 
Spencer  felt  it  too,  and  in  her  dilemma  came  to  me :  '  Dear  Mr.  Fogey,' 
she  whispered,  '  what  shall  we  do  to  amuse  ourselves?    Here  is  every  one 
BO  silent  and  so  stupid,  and  they  won't  play  cords,  at  least  you  know  I 
could  not  ask  them  with  Dr.  Drawley  here,  and  his  curate  too j  and  I  can 
only  think  of  '  Proverbs,'  and  Charles  docs  not  like  tbem ;  and  Cousin  Jack 
is  looking  so  cross  I  dare  not  ask  him  to  set  us  on  to  anything ;  aud  there 
are  Miss  Gentle  and  Mr.  Spooner  so  quiet  over  their  game,  and  really 
every  now  and  then  there  are  such  awful  pauses  my  blood  runs  quite  cold. 
Do  suggest  something!'    '  Oh!  dear  madam,'  I  said,  '  why  not  have  a 
dance  and  let  the  old  people  enjoy  a  quiet  rubber  despite  Dr.  Draw — ' 
'  Hush !'  she  said,  '  of  course  we  cannot,  the  rooms  are  far  too  small  for 
that     No;  it  must  be  a  round  game,  and  I  am  quite  at  my  vrits'  end,' 
'  Ask  Lady  Felicia,'  I  said,    '  she  comes  fresh  from  the  very  heart  of 
Belgravia,  and  vrill  bo  sure  to  have  something  new  (and  blue)  to  entertain 
us  with  I  hare  no  doubt'    '  Oh  you  dear,  nanghty  Mr.  Fog^l  bnt  I  will 
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indeed  ask  her/  said 'Mrs.  Spencer,  langliing,  and  at  once  running  off  to 
Charles  to  intrust  him  with  the  mission. 

Now'I  heard  Lady  Felicia's  clear  Toice  at  a  little  distance.  She  is  not 
one  of  those  slipshod  speakers  whose  words  all  run  into  one  another  as 
closely  as  the  omniboses  along  the  Strand.  With  her  a  word  is  a 
word,  and  as  such  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  done  fall  justice  to.  I 
heard  her  Yoioe,  I  say,  as  she  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Grubbe,  '  On  the 
subject  of  Ihe  Employment  of  Women  there  can  be,  I  imagine,  but  one 
candid  opinion.  Women  at  least  have  minds  capable  of  development  as 
well  as  men.  Why  should  they  not  use  these  for  the  benefit  of  others? 
Why  should '  *  Pardon  the  interruption,'  said  Mr.  Spencer  at  this  mo- 
ment, with  his  beaming  &oe  full  of  fun  and  good-humour ;  '  but  may  I 
not  ask  Lady  Felicia  to  illustrate  her  own  argument  ?  Women  have  brains, 
why  not  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  others  ?  and  how  better  than  in 
helping  to  entertain  us  this  very  evening  ?'  '  You  know,  dear  Lady 
Fehda,'  broke  in  Mrs.  Spencer,  taking  by  storm  the  grave  and  stately 
W(»nan's  advocate,  '  you  know  you  always  are  so  kind  and  willing  to  help, 
and  you  always  bring  something  fresh  with  you.  Now  do  set  us  on  to 
pky  at  something— -we  will  do  anything  you  tell  ns.'  'A  game?*  said 
Lady  Felicia  with  a  pleased  smile.  '  Let  me  think.  The  last  new  thing  I 
have  met  with  is  not  exactly  a  game  or  a  puzzle,  though  it  is  both  com- 
bined. Do  you  know  Acrostics?  Double  Acrostics?'  '  No,  never  heard  of 
them ;  what  are  they  ?'  '  I  have  my  little  collection  of  them  here,'  said 
Lady  Felicia,  '  and  will  soon  explain  them  to  you.'  So  saying,  she  drew 
from  her  bag  a  tiny  manuscnpt  volume,  adding,  '  I  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  instruct  you  all  in  the  art  and  science  of  Double  Acrostics.    But 

Sray  let  us  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  paper  and  pencils  to  assist  in  the 
hour.'  *  A  new  game  I  a  new  game  r  cried  the  Miss  Silverdales  with 
glee,  emboldened  at  the  sight  of  which  Harry  Pickle  and  young  Fitz- Joy 
vmtored  to  break  silence,  and  merrily  the  young  people  set  to  work  toge- 
ther to  cut  pencils  and  divide  sheets  of  paper.  '  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt 
you,'  said  Ck)usin  Jack,  marching  up  to  the  [chess  comer,  '  but  we  are 
going  to  play  a  new  game,  and  are  all  requested  to  join  in  it'  '  Oh  I — 
but,'  objected  Mr.  Spooner.  '  Yes,  yes,  indeed !'  said  Cousin  Jack,  sternly ; 
'  we  must  of  course,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  particularly  bade  me  ask  Miss  Gentle 
to  join  her  immediately  at  the  table.  Eeally  sorry,  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
Spooner,  were  you  winning?  will  you  put  by  the  men — ^there's  a  good 
fellow  ?'  and  away  he  went  with  Miss  Gcoitle,  for  whom  he  had  secured  a 
snug  seat  next  his  own  at  the  table. 

I  sat  near  Dr.  Drawley,  and  heard  him  (he  is  very  deaf)  say  to  his  curate 
'  What  is  going  to  be  done  now,  Mr.  Thompson?'  Thompson  turned  to 
Cousin  Jack  with  the  question.  '  Why,'  said  he  as  grave  as  a  judge,  '  Lady 
Felicia  is  going  to  preach  us  a  sermon,  and  we  have  to  take  notes.'  '  What 
is  it,  Mr.  Thompson?  what  does  Mr.  Lawless  say?'  The  curate  coughed 
and  hesitated,  but  an  impatient  gesture  from  his  principal  obhged  him  to 
reply;  and  with  some  difficulty  and  considerable  shouting  he  made  the 
reqiured  explanation.  The  doctor  grew  very  red  and  said  nothing,  but 
Mrs.  Spencer  hastened  to  the  rescua  With  her  most  winning  smile  she 
spake  mto  his  ear, '  Do  you  know  Double  Acrostics  ?  Lady  Felicia  is  going 
to  tell  us  about  Double  Acrostics.'  *  Do  I  know  who  the  Gnostics  were, 
madam  ?*  said  the  doctor,  not  a  whit  less  angry,  '  I  should  think  so,  possibly 
as  well  as  any  Lady  Felicia,  madam ;  but  pray  don't  let  my  presence  in- 
terfere with  her  ladyship*s  entertainment,  though  for  my  part  I  should 
not  call  it  seemly ,-'  and  he  rose.  '  My  dear  doctor,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Spencer, 
'  it  is  only  a  game,  it  is  Acrostics,  a  game  of  words,  quite  new.  Lady  Felicia 
will  explain  it  directly.  We  are  all  to  play  at  it.'  With  some  oifficulty 
she  persuaded  the  irascible  divine  to  sit  down,  and  herself  sat  by  his  side  to 
repeat  to  him  all  that  was  said. 

'  DouUe  Acrostics,'  said  Lady  Felicia,  in  her  clear,  sHvOTy  voice  (a  faint 
echo  of  'Double  Knobsticks/  came  I  know  from  that  horrid  Cousin  Jack), 
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'  Donble  Acrostics  is  a  game  of  words  lately  introduced.  I  will  not  pre- 
judice you  in  its  faTOur  by  saying  it  is  a  game  that  royalty  itself  delights 
in,  though  I  have  heard  as  much,  because  I  think  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  amusement,  when  once  comprehended,  will  be  enough  to  secure  interest 
and  approbation.'  '  And  approbation,'  gasped  Mr.  Maxwell  Hyde  at  my 
elbow.  I  looked  round  and  peroeiyed  that  excellent  young  n^^  writing 
on  the  slip  of  ^pex  in  firont  of  him  some  mystic  strokes  which  seemed  to 
be  shortitiand.  Cousin  Jack's  idle  words  had  taken  effect,  and  Mr.  Hyde 
was  laboriously  following  every  word  of  what  I  suppose  he  still  fancied 
was  a  sermon.  '  In  short,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  continued  the  clear  Toice, 
'  this  is  a  game  that  requires  your  best  attention,  and  if  you  will  take  your 
pencils  in  hand  I  will  at  once  propound  to  you  an  Acrostic  for  solution.  I 
will  choose  a  simple  one  at  first' 

'  When  I  was  a  boy,'  said  Mr.  Grubbe,  '  we  used  to  write  acrostics  at 
school  on  each  other's  names ;  but  for  my  part,  with  eveiy  deference  to  her 
ladyship,  they  did  not  seem  to  me  so  great  an  exercise  of  the  mental 
Acuities  as  she  represents  them  to  be.'  '  No,  I  dare  say  not,'  said  her  lady- 
ship, 'quickly,  '  because  they  were  quite  a  different  kmd  of  thing.  Those 
you  could  read  off  at  once  by  looking  at  the  first  letter  of  each  Ime,  which 
formed  the  word.  Here  each  line  or  yerse  suggests  a  series  of  words 
whose  initial  and  final  letters  form  respectiyely  the  two  wholes.  But  to 
begin.' 

Now  we  were  all  sitting  within  a  moderate  radius  of  her  ladyship.  By 
this  time  we  had  begun  to  understand  that  something  very  serious  was 
expected  of  our  fiwjulties,  and  we  composed  ourselves  to  gravity  accord- 
ingly. Lady  Felicia  seated  in  a  high  capacious  arm-chair,  book  in  hand^ 
presided  over  the  assembly ;  round  the  table  were  seated  the  younger  folks, 
among  them  Cousin  Jack,  no  longer  cross,  and  already  busy  with  his  pencil 
caricaturing  some  of  our  party,  probably  Mr.  Spooner,  much  io  the  sup- 
pressed amusement  of  his  fur  neighbour.  Br.  Drawley  sat  near  Lady 
Felicia,  on  one  side  of  him  Mrs.  Spencer,  on  the  other  the  now  subdued 
curate:  he  evidently  considered  Lady  Felicia  was  intending  to  trifle  with 
serious  subjects,  and  his  serenity  was  only  partially  restored  even  with  that 
angel  of  a  Mrs.  Spencer  at  his  side.  Mr.  Syme  and  Dr.  Curry,  Mr.  and 
Idjs.  Smythe,  plain,  good,  also  stupid  people,  Mrs.  Doubleweed,  the  lively 
widow,  and  a  few  of  the  '  has-beens''  of  society,  includmg  myself,  clustered 
as  near  as  we  could  to  the  centre  of  attraction.  '  Are  you  taking  notes, 
may  I  ask?'  said  I  to  my  neighbour.  '  Ah!  yes  ! — I  have  been  doing  my 
best,  but  it  is  hard  work  at  first  you  know.  Pitman's  system.  So  superior 
— very  useful  in  the  House,  I,believe.  Will  it  be  a  long  address  do  you 
know  ?'    '  I  fancy  it  is  nearly  at  a  close,'  said  I,  pitying  the  young  man. 

'  This  is  the  one  I  will  a^  you  first/  said  Lady  FeUcia.  '  I  will  read  it 
you  all  through  and  then  we  will  take  it  to  pieces. 

A  city,  my  First,  which  in  power  and  rank 

And  riches,  unrivalled  is  reckoned ; 
And  the  river  it  stands  on,  which  be£u^  to  and  fro 

Her  great  treasures,  you'll  find  is  my  Second 

1.  No  work  of  art  am  I,  though  cast  and  drawn. 

2.  Break  me,  but  if  you  do  you'll  be  forsworn, 

3.  Phonetic  horses  sure  would  spell  this  way. 

4.  Tired  reason  sleeps,  while  unchecked  fancies  play. 
6.  The  eyes'  soft  glance  charms  only  to  destroy. 

6.  They  call  me  Ben,  though  neither  man  nor  boy. 

'  Very  pretty,'  said  Mr.  Grubbe,  '  though  strangely  unconnected.' 
'  Now,'  said  Lady  Felicia,  '  you  must  think  of  a  city,  and  a  river.  As  this 
is  the  first,  I  will  tell  you  if  you  guess  the  two  wholes  right.'  '  What  does 
she  mean  by  two  holes?'  whispered  Mr.  Hyde  to  me.  I  shook  my  head. 
'  A  city  and  a  river  we  are  to  guess,'  repeated  Mrs.  Spencer  to  the  doctor. 
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'  Shnre  ifs  Doblin  and  the  Liffey/  said  Captain  O'Grady;  '  ioi't  it  the 
handsomest  city  in  creation,  and^she's  the  most  beautiful  river !'  '^yerpool 
and  the  Mersey/  *  Lisbon  and'  Tagus/  '  Home  and  Tiber/  were  rapidly 
sQggesied  by  one  or  another.  '  I  must  tell  you  that  these  two  words  must 
always  have  the  same  number  of  letters/  added  our  instructress,  '  and  in 
this  case  there  are  six.'  '  Then  ifs  Doblin  and  the  Liffey,  of  course/  said 
O'Grady ;  '  for  isn't  thece  six  of  (me  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  T  We  all 
echoed  Dublin  and  the  Liffey,  declaring  that  must  be  the  right  guess, 
wh^i  Dr.  Drawley,  in  his  ponderous  way,  came  out  with,  '  If  I  might 
Tenture  to  guess,  I  should  suppose  the  wonls  required  might  be  our  own 
city,  London,  and  the  river  Thames.'  '  Dr.  Drawley  is  right/  said  Lady 
Felicia,  '  it  is  London  and  Thames.  The  city  unrivalled  for  wealth  and 
power,  and  the  river  that  flows  by  it  Now  you  have  not  done.  Please  to 
write  down  these  words  at  the  head  of  your  paper,  and  then  put  down  in 
a  column  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6/  A  pause,  during  which  all  were 
busy  writing,  and  a  good  deal  of  discussion  arose  as  to  why,  where,  and 
how  the  numbers  were  to  be  put  At  last,  all  being  done.  Lady  Felicia 
contmued :  '  Now  in  order  to  prove  that  these  words  are  right,  you  must 
find  out  all  the  words  described  by  the  following  lines,  and  see  whether 
thoy  in  their  order  begin  and  end  witii  letters  that  form  the  two  words 
London  and  Thames.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  word  suggested  by  the  first 
line  must  begin  wiUi  L  and  end  with  T. 

'  I.  No  work  of  art  am  I,  though  cast  and  drawn.' 

'^  We  were  all  puzzled.  'A  cab/  suggested  Miss  Spencer,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  drawn.  'The  Duke's  statue/  cried  Cousin  tfack,  'which  is 
certainly  no  work  of  art,  though  cast  and  drawn.'  '  A  net,'  suggested  Fitz- 
Joy.  '  Very  good/  we  said ;  '  it  must  be  Net'  '  Softly,  softly,'  interposed 
Lady  Fdicia;  /  you  are  forgetting  that  this  word  must  begin  with  L,  and 
end  with  T,  which  Net  does  not  '  I  can't  see  how  that  matters ;  can 
you  ?'  sighed  Mr.  MazweU  Hyde  to  me.  Though  slightly  in  darkness 
myself  as  to  all  this  guessing,  I  replied,  with  faith  and  finnness, '  Of  course 
it  does.'  Again  Dr.  Drawley  came  in  to  our  assistance.  Fortunately  deaf 
to  all  the  Uttle  buzzings  of  sound  that  distracted  our  acuter  senses,  he, 
elated  by  his  first  success,  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the  subject,  and 
having  partly  heard  Lady  Felicia,  and  had  every  word  repeated  by 
Mrs.  Spencer,  with  shut-eyes  he  pondered  a  while.  '  I  have  it,  I  think,  at 
last/  he  said;  'is  it  Lot?  You  draw  a  lot,  you  cast  a  lot,  and  it  is  no 
work  of  art  Moreover,  it  begins  with  L  and  ends  with  T.'  We  grew 
enthusiastic,  and  clapped  the  doctor,  who  was  now  thoroughly  restored  to 
good-humour,  and  looked  round  upon  us  with  a  smile.  '  Now  write  the 
word  "  Lot"  after  the  figure  i  upon  your  papers/  said  her  ladyship ;  'and 
then  for  No.  2.' 

'  2.  Break  me;  but  if  you  do  you'll  be  forsworn.' 


Pray  attend  to  the  letters  this  time;  the  second  letter  of  London  in- 


*  O !'  we  all  exclaimed.    '  And  the  second  letter  of  Thames  is ?'    '  H/ 

we  replied.    '  Then  No.  2  must  begin  with  0,  and  end  with  H.' 

'  Oath!'  exclaimed  Cousin  Jack  and  myself,  simultaneously.  And  the 
oath  was  recorded. 

'  Now  for  No.  3/  said  our  president  '  It  begins  with  N,  and  ends  with  A ; 
and  this  is  the  line  that  describes  it : — 

'  3.  Phonetic  horses  sure  would  spell  this  way.' 

'  Fanatic  horses?'  said  Dr.  Drawley.  '  Phonetic  horses/  firmly  repeated 
her  ladyship.  '  I  tiiink  some  one  must  have  misinformed  your  ladyship, 
posfflbly/  said  Mr.  Syme,  deferentially;  '  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
snch  race  of  horses  in  our  country.'  '  Faith !  nor  in  Ireland  either/  said 
CGrady.  'Phonetic/  thought  I;  'now  Mr.  Hyde's  turn  is  come. 
Mr.  Hyde,  pray  tell  me  how  could  a  horse  spell  phonetically  ?'  '  A  horse? 
Dear  me,  how  odd  1    I  could  tell  you  better  how  a  donkey  could ;  he!  he 
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('  I  belies  yon/  I  thought)  '  Bat,  Mr.  Fcjgey,  it  would  depend  niKm 
what  the  horse  wanted  to  say^  of  course.'  'Why,  Neigh,  certainly/  cried 
Miss  Smart,  who  was  dose  by.  '  And  N  A  spells  it  phonetically,  does  it 
not,  Mr.  Hyde?'  '  Qoite  right,'  prononnced  Lady  Felicia.  It  todt  some 
time  to  explain  this  Uioronghly  to  all  the  company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smythe 
were  hopeless  quite,  but  wrote  down  mechanioEdly,  as  they  were  told,  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  what  it  meant,  but  quite  sure  it  was  'a  yery  pretty 
game.' 

'No.  4.  Tired  reason  sleeps,  while  unchecked  fancies  play, 

b^inning  with  D,  and  ending  in  M.'  *'  Delirium/  said  Dr.  Gurry,  promptly ; 
but  this  would  not  quite  do ;  and  Mrs.  Spencer  hit  upon  the  right  solution 
in 'Dream.' 

'  No.  5.  The  eyes'  soft  glance  charms  only  to  destroy. 

0  and  E.'  '  The  eyes'  soft  glance/  said  Cousin  Jack,  looking  up  at  Miss 
Gkoitle,  '  charms  only  to  destroy?  What  can  that  be?'  Miss  Gentle 
blushed.  '  Spooner  must  guess  it/  continued  Jack.  '  If  it  began  with  a 
G  instead  of  0, 1  could  answer  it'  '  O,  E :  '  "  The  eyes'soft  glance,"'  mur- 
mured Mr.  Spooner.  '  The  ^es'  soft  glance, '  repeated  Fitz-Joy  and 
O'Grady.  Here  Miss  Primeval  opened  her  mouth  for  the  first  time  in  ihe 
game.  She  is  a  middle-aged  spinster,  sharp  as  a  needle,  bright  as  a  spoon. 
'  I  do  declare  it  must  be  Ogle/  she  said.  '  I  have  heard  my  poor  dear 
mother  say  that  in  her  younger  days  every  one  used  to  ogle,  but  we  could 
not  do  it  now:  only  she  would  have  said,  "The  eyes'  hright  glance."' 
'  We  can  find  all  about  it  in  the  "  Spectator," '  said  Miss  Smart  '  Perhaps 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  eyes/  said  Mr.  Syme ;  '  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  the  power  of  ogling  to  a  soft  or  to  a  bright  eye,  when  doubtless  either 
would  be  sufficient  to  "destroy"  the  peace  of  mind  of  any  victim  among 
our  weak  sex.' 

'  Soft,  or  bright,  for  I  like  the  correction  Miss  Primeval  suggests/  said 
Lady  Felicia ;  '  the  word  is  Ogle.    And  now  for  the  last  of  alL' 

'  6.  They  call  me  Ben,  though  neither  man  nor  boy.' 

'  Ben— Ben.  What  can  it  be  ?'  '  Beginning  with  N,  and  ending  with  S.' 
'  I  can't  think  of  any  word  beginning  with  N,  and  ending  with  S,  but 
News.'  '  And  Nereus/  said  Miss  Smart  '  And  Nephews  and  Nieces/  said 
Mrs.  Spencer.  *  And  Nuts/  said  Harry  Pickles.  '  And  Neighbours/  said 
Mr.  Spencer.  'And  Nauseous,'  said  Dr.  Curry.  'And  Nautilus/  said  lieu- 
tenant Warpe.  '  They  call  me  Ben.  It  won't  do.'  We  gave  it  up,  and 
entreated  a  hint  at  least  '  Have  you  ever  been  to  Scotlamd  ?'  said  Lady 
Felicia :  '  that  may  help  you.' 

'  Ben  Nevis  I'  Miss  Silverdale  exclaimed,  blushingly  eager.  And  Ben 
Nevis  it  was. 

'  The  Acrostic  is  done/  said  the  president  '  And  now  look  at  your 
papers,  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  The  two  wholes  to  be  guessed  are 
London  and  Thames :  and  you  will  find  that  the  first  letters  of  the 
words  you  have  discovered,  reading  them  down,  form  the  word  London, 
and  the  last  letters  the  word  Thames.    As  thus  :— 

London.  Thames. 

1.  Lo    T 

2.  Oat  H 

3.  N     A 

4.  DreaM 

5.  Ogl  E 

6.  NeviS. 

'  Do  you  tmderstand  ?' 

'  How  do  we  make  two  holes?'  said  Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  still  puzzled  by 
this.   '  With  a  penknife,  to  be  sure/ said  Cousin  Jack,  bhmdly.   'Just  prod 
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your  paper  with  it,  and  if s  done  directly/     '  For  shame.  Jack !'  said 
Mr.  Soenoer. 

Lady  Felida  went  over  her  explanations  slowly  and  gently,  until  all  with 
whom  sacji  a  process  was  possible  were  enlightened.  Then  we  begged 
for  anothar.  She  gaye  ns  the  following,  telling  ns  she  would  not  iSbrd 
a  single  tint  this  tune: — 

«  A  tyrant,  who  most  justly  lost  his  life ; 

The  Ming  of  his  ha^ly  rescued  wife. 

1.  A  watchfire,  with  soldiers  all  resting  around. 
«.  A  carriage— its  horses  are  pawing  the  ground. 

3.  The  name  of  a  hero — his  son's  better  Imown. 

4.  A  priest — ^his  affection  too  weakly  was  shown. 

5.  The  poor  slave  plays  on  it,  and  h'ghtens  lus  gloom. 

6.  No  white  flag  is  floating—the  waves  are  his  tomb. 

7.  Uiyustly  accused  of  a  crime  have  you  been, 

'Tis  well  you  can  prove  yourself  &r  from  the  scene. 

8.  The  repose  which  we  need  our  tired  frames  to  restore. 

9.  The  sweet,  simple  song  we  could  hear  o'er  and  o'er. 

Observe,  there  are  nine  letters  in  each  of  the  two  words  to  be  found  out.' 
'  Then  the  tyrant  can't  be  Nero ;'  '  or  Bobespierre ;'  '  or  Charles  the  First ;' 
'or  Julius  Csasar.'  'A tyrant,'  sighed  MIbs  Silverdale.  'Oh!  I  am  sure 
'  we  learned  about  him  in  Mangnall.'  '  Let  us  try  the  words,'  some  one 
suggested ;  and  accordingly  we  did  so.  Captain  O'Grady  pronounced  the 
*  watohfire '  line  to  be  Bivouac.  The  priest  was  decided  upon  as  Eli.  The 
lightener  of  the  slave's  gloom  Bamo.  No.  7,  Alibi.  And  so  by  degrees 
the  whole  words  were  discovered  to  be  Bluebeard  and  Curiosity :  and  then 
the  other  words  were  decided  upon,  as— 2.  Landau;  3.  Uther;  6.  Egeus; 
8.  Best;  and  9.  Ditty. 

Now  I  noticed  that  Dr.  Drawloy  had  taken  no  part  in  this  one  of  Blue- 
beard and  Curiosity,  rather  to  Mrs.  Spencer's  relief,  who  was  thus  set  free 
to  devote  a  f uUer  attention  to  the  various  problems  in  the  solution  of  which 
she  was  very  clever.  But  when  she  announced  to  the  doctor  that  the  dis- 
oovery  was  made,  and  pointed  out  the  row  of  answers  complete,  he  nodded 
his  head  graciously,  and  asked  for  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which  he  at  once 
began  to  write.  'Oh,  Charles!'  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  delighted,  'Dr.  Draw- 
ley  has  made  an  Acrostic  himself.  Now  you  must  not  laugh ;  I  dare  say  it 
wIQ  be  very  nice.'  '  Lady  Felicia,'  said  Dr.  Drawley,  rising,  and  advancing 
to  her  ladyship  with  a  bow, '  will  you  condescend  to  use  your  ingenuity  in 
unravelling  tms  Acrostic,  made  in  humble  imitation  of  your  own?'  LbJAj 
Felicia  did  condescend,  and  read  it  out  for  our  benefit 

My  First's  bright  hair  floats  in  the  midnifi^ht  sky. 

My  Nexf  s  a  tnfle,  though  an  honour  high. 

My  Third  doth  not  behove  my  dignity. 

My  Fourth  defied  a  tyrant's  malignity. 

My  Fiftti  a  powerfid  European  stete. 

My  Sixth  lunents  a  murdered  son  too  late.* 

Jove  gives  my  Last ;  and  Jove's  decree  is  fiKte. 

Combine  these  letters  in  their  order  due. 
And  they  a  glorious  Land  will  bring  to  view: 
Freedom's  fur  home,  where  everv  man  is  firee,  ' 
Buler  of  kingdoms,  monarch  of  me  sea. 
Her  name  in  youth,  and  that  in  riper  age, 
Adorn  with  equal  lustre  the  same  page. 

'  Bravo!  bravo!'  resounded  on  all  sides.    'Lideed,'  said  Lady  Felicia, 

this  "  humble  imitation "  far  <;rjrpasses  the  original.    Let  us  gnees  the 

words  immediately.'    '  Engkmd  is  the  land  of  the  firee !'  sLouted  Fitz-Joy. 

'  Her  name  in  youth,  and  that  in  riper  age.    Britain  and  England:  that 
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must  be  it/  said  Lady  Felicia.    Tonng  Pickles  hummed  '  Enle  Britaimia' 
audibly,  while  we  set  to  work  to  find  out  all  the  Acrostic. 

'  I.  My  First's  bright  hair  floats  in  the  midnight  sky.  B,  and  E.' 
'Boreas/  said  O'Grady,  without  reflection.  'Berenice/  said  Lieuteoant 
Warpe.  '  I  thought  she  was  a  queen/  objected  Miss  Bowley.  '  I  forget 
the  story/  he  replied ;  *  but  Coma  Berenices^  or  Berenice's  Hjoir,  is  a  con- 
stellation we  sailors  know  pretty  well.' 

*  My  next's  a  trifle.  R,  and  N.'  '  Oh,  Doctor  Drawley,  how  can  you  call 
a  ribbon  a  trifle !'  said  Miss  Spencer ;  '  to  us  it  is  a  most  important  afiair 
sometimes.'  '  How  is  it  ever  an  honour?*  asked  Miss  Silverdale.  'Why, 
feith  I'  replied  O'Orady, '  if  Her  Majesty  (long  life  to  her!)  was  to  summon 
you  to  her  presence,  and  tie  a  blue  ribbcm  round  your  neck,  and  say,  "  Fat, 
you  villain,  kneel  down,  and  I'll  make  you  a  KG.B./'  would  not  that  be  an 
honour,  do  ye  think?' 

We  could  not  guess  I  and  G  at  all.  Ironing  was  suggested,  but  fiedled ; 
so  Dr.  Drawley  consented  to  inform  us  that  Ii&a  dig.  was  what  he  meant. 
Miss  Bowley  bought  Latin  and  Greek  ought  not  to  be  allowed ;  but  the 
rest  let  it  pass.  The  4th  was  soon  found  to  be  Tell ;  the  5th  was  guessed 
by  the  youngest  Miss  Silverdale  to  be  Austria;  the  6th  lyan  the  Czar; 
and  the  7th  we  all  felt  sure  was  Nod.  The  doctor  was  happy,  and  the 
curate  smiled  again.  We  now  all  set  to  work  to  compose  acrostics,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  labour  (for  I,  too,  hammered  these  old  brains  to  produce 
something  in  emulation  of  the  doctor)  it  was  anmsing  to  watch  the  Taried 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  would-be  ituthors.  Cousin  Jack  was  t^ter- 
nately  in  fits  of  laughter  at  some  joke  that  crossed  his  brain,  or  pulling 
a  portentously  long  face—squeezing  out  some  rhyme  I  felt  sure.  Miss 
€r«itle  had  a  pensive  frown— a  very  unusual  mark  on  her  young  face. 
O'Grady  contorted  all  his  features.  Miss  Primeval  alone  was  unaTtcred; 
and  her  &ce  gave  no  sign  of  the  mental  efibrt  going  on  within.  Mr.  Max- 
well Hyde  wrote  short-hand  profusely.  Dr.  Curry  wrote  off"  a  few  pithy 
lines,  and  signed  them  with  his  well-known  monograph,  as  if  it  was  a  pre- 
scription. Jack  told  me  afterwards  he  had  guessed  it,  and  it  really  was 
Senna  and  Salts ;  but  I  do  not  more  than  half  beUeve  him. 

Lady  Felicia's  composition  was  a  nuurvel  of  ingenuity.  It  proved  to  be 
a  Double  Double  Acrostic,  every  word  with  a  double  meaning.  It  was 
this: — 

One  deals  destruction  with  a  steady  sweep ; 

One  does  much  damage  by  a  sidelong  leap. 

Or,  if  a  further  hint  you  needs  must  crave, 

A  lordly  dwelling,  and  its  inmate  brave. 

Who  but  an  experienced  chess-player  would  have  thought  this  to  be 
Castie  and  Enight?  But  so  it  was.  O'Grady  guessed  the  &r8t  word  at 
once,  though  he  pronounced  it  Car-r-r-k,  and  misled  me  for  a  time. 

I.  Many  a  throat  has  been  stopped  by  me ; 

A  harbour  fair,  and  a  spreading  tree, 
a.  A  barren  spot  'neath  a  burning  sun, 

Wh^re  the  desert  king  rests  when  Ihe  night  is  done. 

3.  A  palace,  the  name  of  which  promised  a  lot 
Which  is  no  man's  share  in  palace  or  cot 

4.  In  England  each  object,  httle  or  great ; 

In  Iceland  (see  Dasent)  a  part  of  the  state. 

5.  He  by  whoso  orders  this  cure  you  apply. 
Was  known  by  this  name  in  days  gone  by. 

6.  To  build  with  brick,  or  with  wood,  or  stone ; 
What  the  building  is  when  it  stands  alone. 

'  What  a  head  she  has !'  I  said  to  Mrs.  fepencer,  when  my  own  had  been 
racked  in  finding  out  the  words.  '  Splendid  woman !  true  blue  every^inch 
of  her  1'    Mrs.  Spencer  echoed  my  enthusiasm. 
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Hy  little  effort  was  then  called  for.    It  was  only  this : — 

In  the  sky,  and  in  the  sea. 

Search  them  both,  and  you'll  find  me. 

1.  Idol  of  our  dreams, 
Object  of  our  schemes. 

2.  Mounds  where  buried  lie 
A  race  of  days  gone  by. 

3.  Who  owns  a  bridge,  alas  ! 
Himself  may  neyer  pass. 

4.  I  hear  you  critics  say, 

'  Stuff !    Throw  it  all  away.' 

It  was  very  fiivourably  receiyed,  and,  to  my  surprise,  pronounced  rather 
difficult.  Then  Mr.  Spooner  modestly  declared  that  he  really  could  not  write 
poetry,  but  had  made  a  little  acrostic  with  the  help  of  Byron,  which  he 
would  venture  to  read  to  us.  '  Not "  Don  Juan,"  I  hope,'  said  Miss  Eowley, 
sternly.  '  I  didn't  think  Spooner  had  so  much  in  him,'  whispered  Cousin 
Jack. 

'  Here,  where  the  Sword  united  nations  drew. 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day.' 
'  The  l»ttle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bowed  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword. 

1.  '  The  First  may  turn,  but  not  avenge  the  blow.' 

2.  *  My  daughter !  with  thy  name  this  song  began, 

My  daughter !  with  thy  name  this  song  shall  end.' 

3.  '  This  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 

To  save,  subdue ;  at  once  her  spear  and  shield.' 

4.  '  Didst  thou  not  thy  breast  to  his  replying 

Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart?' 

5.  '  Placid  sleep.' 

6.  '  He  was  sent,  but  not  in  mercy,  there. 

To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear.' 

7.  '  The  proud  lord  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 

His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew.' 
8.  '  Each  zone 

Obeys  thee,  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone.* 

This  was  toa  much  for  Mr.  Hyde.  '  Where  has  Spooner  got  all  that  stuff 
from,  I  wonder,'  he  said.  'And  who  is  his  daughter  he  speaks  about?  I 
did  not  think  he  was  married.  I  thought  he  admired  Miss  Grentle.  A 
widower,  perhaps?'  '  He  is  only  quoting  Lord  Byron,'  I  explained ;  '  and 
Lord  Byron,  you  know,  had  a  daughter.*  '  Ah !  I  see ;  very  singular,'  replied 
Mr.  Hyde.  Spooner  helped  us  through  his  poetical  mystery,  which  really 
was  very  clever.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  gave  us  their  joint  effusion, 
short,  and  not  too  difficult : — 

Where  first  young  Zephyr  breathes  his  tender  sigh. 
And  bright  Aurora  blushes  in  the  sky. 

1.  A  very  penetrating  httle  thing. 

2.  What  flames  of  fire  are  springing  from  my  head. 

3.  The  hating  wife  of  a  too  loving  king. 

4.  What  idle  schoolboys  love  to  play,  'tis  said. 

We  soon  giiessed  it,  though  put  off  the  right  scent  as  to  No.  4  by 
Pickles  and  Fitz-Joy,  who  enumerated  a  variety  of  juvenile  pastimes,  and 
thus  kept  us  back  for  a  while. 

Supper  was  announced  long  before  we  had  done  acrostic  making  and 
guessing ;  and  some  of  the  ladies,  who  I  am  sure  had  written  very  pretty 
poetry,  and  Cousin  Jack,  who  was  burning  to  have  his  found  out,  were 
disappointed. 
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'  Ladiea'  and  gentlemsn,'  said  Mr.  Spencer,  aa  he  wished  ns  all  Qie  good 
wiaheB  of  the  seaacm,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  which  was  crowded 
with  good  things,  and  moet  prettily  decoiated  ^th  holly  and  other  ever- 
greens, '  I  wish  you  all  a  happy  new  year,  and  many  of  them !  Fut  that 
into  an  acrostic,  and  I'll  guess  it  directly !  And  may  I  hope  that  you  will, 
one  and  all,  condescend  to  favour  my  humble  dwelluig  with  your  presence 
this  day  week,  to  solve  all  the  nnsolTable  acroetics  and  spend  another  meiry 
erening  together.' 
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HOW  THE  8HABEH0LDEES'  MONEY  GOES. 

there  be  one  phase  of 

London    Society    with 

which    London   Socio^ 

thinks  itself  more  inti- 

:  mately  fu^uainted  than 

'   another,  it  is— thanks  to 

3!  the  daily  pajjere— pro- 

U  hab^  that  which  those 

g  oracles  are  accnstomed 

-  to  deacrihe  as  '  Proceed- 
Bin^iaPaiUament.'  And 
'  when  we  say  that  on  tho 
^-  present  occasion  we  pro- 

-  pose  to  occnpy  a  few 
i,  pages  of  '  London  Socie- 

!ty  in  describing  Bome  of 
I  theso  procoetlings,  we 
shall  seem  to  hare  under- 
taken  a  moat  tmneccssary 
task  unless  we  add  at 
,  once  that  tho  proceedings 
with  which  wo  have  now 
to  do  are  not  by  any 
mesDB  those  which  fill  the  colmnna  of  the  'Times'  and  the  'Tele^ph,' 
but  proceedings  <^  which  the  onter  world  (and,  indeed,  many  of  those 
most  nearly  concerned  in  them)  know  really  very  httle,  and  with  which 
the  newspaper  reader  wonld  gain  no  familiarity  evQit  if  be  read  every  word 
of  his  great  state  oracle  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  place  from  which  we  report  is  not  the  gallery  above  tho  Speaker,  bnt 
a  corner  of  Committee  Eoom  No.  8  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the 
reader  has  only  visited  the  House  with  a  Chamberlain's  order,  and  has 
merely  ^one  tho  round  of  ordinary  sight-seers,  he  will  need  some  little 
isstmctiOD  how  to  fiad  Committee  Boom  No.  8.  Our  instractions  accord- 
ingly are  that  ho  proceed  thus ; — Let  hirn  go  down  to  tho  House  between 
the  tioors  of  twelve  and  four  on  any  of  the  firat  five  week-days  daring  tho 
sessitnL  Let  him  enter  by  the  door  opiwsite  tho  Poets'  Comer  of  ■West- 
minster Abbey,  close  this  door  very  carefully  bdiind  him  so  as  to  make 
no  noise,  take  off  his  hat  as  if  he  were  in  church,  and  proceed  carefully 
across  the  top  of  Weatminster  Hall  into  the  Statesman's  Gallery  jnst  in 
boat  of  him.  If  any  one  informs  hjm  that  the  large  white  marble  etatues 
va  each  side  of  this  gallery  are  the  '  statutes  at  large,'  let  him  firmly  dis- 
bcUeve  it.  Tbey  ore  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  simply  the  etatues— 
and  very  esceUent  statues  too — of  some  of  our  great  orators  and  patiiots, 
kmg  since  gono  mute.     Note  bow  Qrattan,  in  Uie  worm  animation  of 
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debate,  seems  as  if  he  would  step 
off  his  pedestal  and  come  down  to 
yon: — ^with  what  calm  self-posses- 
sion Bnrke  nnlifts  one  single  finger, 
as  if  gently  Keeping  time  to  some 
wonderful  disconrse: — how  Pitt,  the 
'  hard-headed,  obstinate  little  man, 
stands  fronting  the  colossal  Fox, 
who,  with  arm  uplifted  and  fist 
clenched,  looks  inclined  to  drive 
home  his  arguments  by  main  force: 
— how  the  boyish  figure  of  Falkland, 
leaning  on  his  sword,  has  the  sweet 
fiftoe  Jit  up  by  a  half-sorrowful  smile : 
— what  an  invincible,  fixed  resolve 
is  in  the  clear-cut  features  of  Hamp- 
den as  he,  too,  grasp  the  sword,  with 
lips  compressed.  And  having  noted 
all  these  our  visitor  can,  if  he  likes, 
pass  forward  and  examine  the  fres- 
coes close  at  hand.  After  which, 
still  with  his  hat  off,  and  still  mov- 
ing very  noiselessly,  let  him  ask 
the  first  policeman  he  sees,  where 
this  passage  leads,  and  where  that 
passage  leads,  and  that  functionary 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  respond  by 

Cnptly   electing   him   from   the 
dmg  and  assuring  him  that  he 
is  an  audacious  intruder. 

If  the  prospect  of  this  result  is 
not  satisfiEictoiy,  then,  as  an  alterna- 
tive mode  of  procedure,  we  advise 
our  friend  to  put  on  an  air  of  im- 
portant business, — to  press  forward 
and  let  the  doors  shut  behind  him 
with  a  good  slam,— above  all,  to 
keep  his  hat  on  and  look  like  a  man 
who  knows  where  he  is  going  and 
who  wants  to  be  there  as  qui(£ly  as 
possible.  If,  beyond  this,  he  will  be 
at  the  trouble  of  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  roll  of  foolscap  or  brief  paper 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  it  a 
passport  to  the  most  secret  and  hid- 
den penetralia  of  the  building.  In- 
deed, he  woidd  be  an  unusually 
astute  policeman  who  would  object, 
at  sight  of  such  a  talisman,  to  admit 
a  man  of  average  impudence  to  join 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  upon 
the  very  woolsack.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  be  an  unusually  surly  police- 
man who  declines  to  point  out  the 
winding  staircase  beyond  the  tele- 
graph office,  &c.,  which  leads  to  the 
long  line  of  the  CJommons*  CJommit- 
tee  Booms. 

In  fact,  these  rooms  are  open  to 
the  public,  but  as  they  are  usually 


crowded  with  those  who  have  busi- 
ness there,  the  guardians  of  order 
naturally  enough  try  to  keep  away 
those  who  go  merely  to  loiter. 

The  long  elegant  corridor  which 
stretohes  by  the  seemingly  intenni- 
nable  suite  of  Committee  Booms, 
each  of  which  opens  into  it,  has  its 
windows  looking  into  the  interior 
courts  of  the  structura  In  the  re- 
cess of  each  window  is  a  little  desk, 
with  inkstand,  pens,  &c.,  for  the  con- 
venienoe  of  ike  many  who  spend 
here  so  much  of  th^  time.  On 
each  side  of  the  corridor  are  benches, 
which  a  few  hours'  standing  in  a 
conunittee  room  often  make  accept- 
able enough  to  tired  legs.  Lounging 
about,  or  sauntering  up  and  down, 
groups  of  men,  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation, 
throng  this  corridor  or  passage  all 
day  long  (that  is,  aU  that  part  of  the 
day  during  which  the  committees 
are  sitting,  for  within  five  minutes  of 
their  rising  the  passage  is  deserted). 

The  excitement  which  attends  the 
lottery  of  a  Pariiamentaiy  Com- 
mittee Boom,  where  the  prizes  are 
so  splendid  and  the  blanks  so  many, 
yet  so  obstinately  disbelieved  in, 
would  be  well  shown  if  we  could 
analyze  these  groups  and  show  what 
manner  of  men  they  are  who  are 
thus  drawn  together.  Here  are 
barristers,  solicitors,  parliamentary 
agente,  clerks,  clergyinai,  men  of  the 
sword  and  men  of  the  sea,  secretaries 
and  projectors  of  every  description 
of  joint-stock  enterprise  beneath  the 
moon,  owners  of  mines  and  col- 
lieries, iron-founders,  noblemen  and 
their  agents,  railway  chairmen,  rail- 
way directors,  railway  managers,  rail- 
way engineers,  railway  shareholders 
(though  not  so  many  of  these  last 
as  there  ought  to  be).  The  rail- 
way element  is  strongest  of  all,  for 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  'Private 
Bills 'which  come  before  the  com- 
mittees are  promoted  by  railway 
companies.  Scarcely  a  mile  of  rail- 
way in  Britain  but  you  will  find 
some  one  here  able  (if  willing)  to 
give  you  a  &ee  pass  over  it.  Scarcely 
an  engineer  of  any  eminence  but  you 
are  more  likely  to  find  him  here  than 
at  his  own  offica  To  such  men  this 
corridor  and  the  conmiittee  rooms 
themselves  are  as  much  a  lendess- 
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Tons  as  tiie  Exchange  is  to  the 
broker  and  the  merchant  Nowhere 
else  can  yon  see  so  clearly  all  the 
enthnsiasm  which  attends  the  spend- 
ing of  vast  sums  of  money  foolishly, 
— and  this  enthiisiasm  is,  after  aU, 
the  most  wonderfal  of  any.  Hardly 
anywhere  else  haye  you  a  prospect 
of  sedng  so  clearly  with  wnat  ear- 
nestness men  can  go  about  their 
projects,  and  about  their  principal 
project  of  making  money, — ^for 
where  many  spend  some  must  also 
gather. 

Amongst  so  heterogeneous  an 
assembli^  it  would  be  odd  indeed 
did  we  not  find  some  black  sheep, 
aiKl  such  sheenp  are  to  be  found  here 
in  fiodES.  The  professional  pro- 
jector, the  unprincipled  schemer, 
the  bubble-blower,~men  who  care 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  projects  they  are  adyo- 
cating, — who  know  well  enough 
indeed  that  they  haye  no  intrinsic 
merits;— but  whose  one  object  is  to 
equeeze  as  much  out  of  the  scheme 
as  possible  and  then  throw  it  away 
like  a  sucked  orange.  Such  are  to 
be  found  here  l^  dozens. 

But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
here  also  is  to  be  found  the  true 
outdoor  parliament  that  manages 
the  home  afiairs  of  England.  All 
that  ia  most  distinguished  in  our 
country  for  energy,  ability,  and  en- 
terprise in  commercial  pursuits  is 
well  represented  here.  Here  are  to 
1)0  found  the  men  who  keep  the 
great  industrial  machine  of  &itain 
moying  by  their  enterprise  and  their 
skill.  It  is  they  and  such  as  they 
who  haye  made  English  industry 
«id  English  progress  what  it  is.  It 
is  amongst  these  and  such  as  these 
tiiat  we  find  the  Stephensons,  the 
Srunels,  the  Watts,  the  Arkwrights 
of  to-day.  They  are  the  salt  of  a 
great  hajrd-working,  money-making, 
money-spending  people. 

And  though  we  speak  of  them 
merely  as  an  outdoor  parliament  we 
eee  amongst  them  no  small  number 
of  our  legislators  both  hereditary 
and  electiye.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  meet  here  our  great 
|)oliticians  and  diplomatists,  for  this 
IS  not  their  place,  though  on  occa- 
sions they,  too,  may  be  seen  flitting 
up  and  down.    But  here  we  meet 


day  ^ter  day  those  Members  of  Par- 
liament who  haye  been  sent  up  by 
their  constituents  not  for  their  won- 
derfal gifts  of  tongue,  but  for  ibeir 
proved  ability  at  doing  real  hard 
work.  Members  who  make,  it  may 
be,  yery  poor  speeches  on  reform 
bills,  on  pariy  politics,  or  foreign 
ai&irs,  and  who  haye  scant  space 
allowed  them  in  the  'Times;'  but 
Members  who  can  go  through  a  bill 
that  proposes  to  deal  wiUi  millions 
of  pounds,  discuss  it  clause  by 
clause,  reconcile  conflicting  inte- 
rests, discriminate  between  Hie 
scheme  of  the  {professional  projector 
and  the  scheme  that  really  supplies 
a  national  want,  and  give  their 
prompt  decisions  honestly  and  justly. 
»uch  Members  will  sit  fiye  days  a 
week  through  a  long  session,  hear- 
ing often  the  dreariest  of  eyidenoe 
on  priyate  bills,  from  eleven  till 
four,  then  hurry  away  to  prayers  at 
the  sound  of  the  Speaker's  bell,  and 
scarcely  ever  fedl  to  have  their 
names  in  the  list  of  votes,  however 
lal^  the  division,  or  however  tedious 
the  debate.  Happy  are  the  consti- 
tuents who  are  thus  represented. 
As  for  the  poor  Members  them- 
selves, one  scarcely  sees  Clieir  happi- 
ness so  clearly. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  leave 
the  corridor  and  enter  the  Commit- 
tee Boom  itself  And  in  doing  so 
let  us  be  specially  careful  to  enter 
by  the  proper  door.  For  each  room 
has  two  doors — one  for  the  entrance 
of  the  public,  the  other  for  the  use 
of  Members  only.  And  many  are 
the  instances  of  utter  discomfiture 
on  the  part  of  visitors  who,  entering 
by  the  wrong  door,  find  themselves 
suddenly  in  the  inunediate,  august 
presence  of  the  committee  itself,  and 
as  suddenly  bundled  out  again  by 
the  oflended  clerk. 

Most  of  these  rooms  are  much 
alike  in  their  general  aspect  They 
look  down  upon  the  great  silent 
highway  of  the  penny  boats,  which 
are  continually  passing  and  repass- 
ing beneath  the  windows.  And 
often,  in  hot  weather,  the  odours 
which  Father  Thames  sends  up 
from  his  lucid  watei*s  are  so  over- 
powering that  these  windows  have 
to  be  kept  close  shut. 

Each  room  is  divided  about  equally 
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by  a  low  handrail  running  firom 
side  to  Bide,  and  designed  to  separ 
rate  those  who  arc  officially  engaged 
upon  the  bill  from  the  public  and 
those  who  are  merely  interested  in 
its  &te.  Outside  the  rail,  therefore, 
there  is  merely  standing  room.  Im- 
mediately inside  it  is  a  long  table 
with  seats  for  the  barristers,  sohci- 
tors,  and  chief  promoters  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  biU.  But  as  this  mole 
does  not  extend  quite  across  the 
room  it  leaves  space  for  a  few  chairs 
and  another  taole  for  the  conye- 
nicnce  of  witnesses  in  waiting,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  one  who  chooses  to 

Eush  forward  and  moke  himself  at 
ome. 

[And  here  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  pause  from  charitable  motives, 
and  drop  a  hint  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  my 
needy  literary  brethren.  They  will 
always  find  at  this  spare  table  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  best  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  (paper  with  embossed 
heading,  *  House  of  Commons,'  which 
is  surely  respectable),  all  of  which 
they  are  free  to  use  ad  libitum,  and 
no  questions  asked.  The  only  defi- 
ciency, to  which  I  would  respect- 
fully cbX\  the  attention  of  the  officers 
of  the  House,  is  that  postage-stamps 
are  not  supplied  also.  But  this, 
however,  is  merely  within  paren- 
theses.] 

Beyond  this  barristers'  table  and 
witnesses'  table  the  room  is  sacred 
to  the  committee  and  its  officers. 
There  is  a  horseshoe  table  at  which 
sits  the  committee  itself ;— the  chair- 
man in  the  convex  centre  and  two 
other  members  on  each  side  of  him. 
The  committees  usually  consist  of 
five.  The  chairman  is  generally  an 
experienced  Member  of  the  House — 
always  a  gentleman  of  thorough 
business  capcicity.  The  other  four 
members  (if  wo  may  venture  to  say 
it  without  fear  of  impeachment^  as 
often  as  not  contain  amongst  them 
gentlemen  who  know  very  little  of, 
and  care  still  less  for,  what  is  going  on, 
and  who  leave  themselves  implicitly 
in  the  hands  of  their  chairman  with 
a  confidence  that  is  well  deserved. 

In  the  concave  recess  of  the  horso- 
shoe  is  another  small  oblong  table, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  chair  for 
the  witness  under  examination  [tho 


witness  being  examined  in  a  chair, 
not  in  a  box],  and  opposite  to  him 
sits  the  official  reporter  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  is  a  personage  of  suffi- 
dent  importance  to  have  a  paragraph 
to  himself. 

He  is  invested  with  much  more 
plenary  powers  than  are  given  to 
the  gentlemen  in  the  gallery  above 
the  Speaker.  There,  if  one  does  not 
catch  what  Lord  Palmerston  says, 
he  is  by  no  means  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt his  lordship  and  make  him  say 
it  over  again.  But  here  our  reporter 
in  a  similar  emergency  is  allowed  to 
interrupt  counsel,  witness,  or  com- 
mittee until  his  notes  are  correct. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  recognized  officer 
of  the  House,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  verbatim  notes  of  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings.  These  notes  of  his 
are  referred  to  very  frequently  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  and 
what  is  found  written  there  is  held 
conclusive  in  cases  of  dispute.  Pro- 
bably some  of  the  most  rapid  short- 
hand writers  of  the  day  are  to  be 
found  in  attendance  on  these  com- 
mittees— ^men  who  will  write  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  per  minute  without  any 
apparent  exertion,  and  who  will 
continue  their  work  without  rehef 
from  the  time  of  the  committee 
taking  its  seat  to  its  rising  again. 
Perhaps  such  a  man  might  be  very 
much  out  of  his  place  as  a  reporter 
of  the  debates,  where  speed  and 
endurance  are  by  no  means  the  only 
qualities  that  are  requisite.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reporter  from 
the  gallery  would  be  often  quite  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  committee 
room.  The  committee's  reporter 
has  no  scope  whatever  for  tho  exer- 
cise of  his  genius,  and  not  much  for 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment  Ho  is 
never  worried  with  a  classical  quota- 
tion. It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  im- 
prove the  eloquence  of  the  counsel, 
to  condense  the  verbosity  of  the  wit- 
ness or  correct  his  grammar,  to  gloss 
over  ugly  mistakes,  or  add  pK)int  to 
a  pointless  answer.  His  business  is 
to  photograph  the  proceedings  as 
well  as  pen  and  stenography  will  do 
it.  If  a  witness  acqmts  himself 
well  he  may  depend  on  finding  his 
performance  put  down  to  his  credit. 
If  he  mtUces  himself  an  nss  he  is 
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equally  sure  to  find  himself  written 
down  one.  Our  reporter's  chief 
difficulties  are  with  figures,  gra- 
dients, radii,  and  names  of  places  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  (and  of 
these  he  certainly  does  make  sad 
work  sometimes).  He  is  not,  as  we 
implied,  reb'eyed  at  short  intervals, 
as  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  gallery, 
hut  sits  and  writes  for  the  com- 
mittee all  day.  An  attendant  comes 
in  quietly  now  and  then  and  fetches 
away  his  note-hook,  replacing  it 
wiih  another.  So  that  while  he 
writes  others  are  transcrihing  his 
notes,  and  others  again  are  at  work 
lithographing  the  transcript  Each 
morning,  when  the  committee  meets, 
there  is  ready  for  the  members  litho- 
graph^ copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  preiious,  often  filling 
several  hundred  sheets  of  brief 
paper.  These  lithographed  docu- 
ments are  supplied  also  to  the 
coxmsel,  solicitors,  promoters,  oppo- 
nents, and  to  all  mterested  in  the 
bill  who  are  prepared  to  pay  a  good 
stiff  price  for  them.  So  much  can 
be  done  by  combination  and  system 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  im- 
practicable. 

The  young  gentleman  who  sits 
alone  at  the  little  side  table  is  the 
only  one  whom  we  have  yet  to  intro- 
duce to  the  reader.  He  is  the 
'  committee  clerk/  and  his  arduous 
duties  consist  chiefly  in  paring  his 
naUs^  and  stretching  his  legs,  to  both 
of  which  employments  he  devotes 
himself  with  quite  exemplary  at- 
tention, and  we  hope  he  is  liberally 
remunerated. 

And  now,  having  cleared  the  way 
by  these  preliminary  notes,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  we  are  promoters  of  a 
bill  for  a  new  line  oi  railway  from 
Malley-Vron  in  the  county  of  Den- 
bigh to  Bryn-fl5xxKi  in  Merioneth- 
shire. Our  prospectus  has  already 
pointed  out  the  madequate  railway 
accommodation  of  North  Wales  in 
general,  and  of  the  district  which 
we  propose  to  serve  in  particular. 
Oar  leading  counsel,  Serjeant  Blar- 
ney, will  enlarge  upon  these  topics 
at  greater  length  forthwith.  For 
the  present,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
having  completed  our  surveys,  we 
duly  advertised  our  parliamentary 
notices  in  October  and  November 


last  in  the  county  papers,  and  in 
the  '  London  Gazette.^  We  also, 
before  the  end  of  November,  duly 
lodged  our  plans  and  specifications 
in  me  place  appointed  by  the  House. 
We  duly  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
England  eight  per  cent  on  tho 
amount  of  the  share  capital  which 
we  ask  leave  to  raise.  We  have 
passed  the  trying  ordeal  of  tho 
standing  orders'  examiner.  Leave 
has  been  given  us  to  bring  in  our 
little  bill.  The  committee  of  selec- 
tion has  appointed  the  committees 
of  investigation-has  grouped  all 
the  schemes  before  Parliament  for 
the  session,  and  we  find  ourselves 
remitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Lord  Marmion,  the  member  for 
East  Bidford,  who  opens  his  inquiry 
this  morning  along  with  his  honour- 
able collca^e,  "iSr.  Slingsby  (East 
Warwickshire),  Sir  William  Chandler 
f Staley  -  Bridge),  Mr.  Waterfield 
(Clerken well),  and  Viscount  Wygram 
(Llandaff). 

Our  bill  is  one  of  Group  xii.,  a 
list  of  which  hangs  in  the  corridor, 
and  may  be  read  there  on  the  usual 
notice  board.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  group  embraces  about  a  dozen 
different  projects,  all  for  railways 
in  North  Wales.  But  we  have  only  to 
do  with  the  first  four  of  them.  Our 
own  bill  is  first  on  the  List  The 
next  three  are  rival  schemes  which 
aim  jointly  to  fill  up  the  same  dis- 
trict which  we  wish  to  accommodate 
singly.  These  three  schemes,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  taken  as  substantially 
one.  They  are  introduced  sepa- 
rately that  we  may  have  three  op- 
ponents instead  of  one,  and  in  the 
hope  that  perhaps  one  of  the  three 
lines  may  pass,  and  so  form  a  basis 
for  further  extensions  hereafter. 

Our  respective  positions,  however, 
are  all  marked  on  a  huge  outline 
map,  our  scheme  being  marked 
No.  I.,  and  our  rivals  No.  a,  3,  and 
4,  as  shown  upon  it. 

Seqeant  Blarney,  of  course,  when 
he  opened  our  case  to  '  My  lords 
and  gentlemen,'  had  a  rod  with 
which  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  out 
the  several  places  which  he  named 
as  they  were  shown  upon  this  map 
hanging  conspicuously  on  the  wall. 

He  began  oy  stating  that  never 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  parlia- 
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mentary  experience  had  it  been  his 
happiness — he  thought  he  might 
ahnost  add,  never  had  it  been  the 
happiness  of  '  any  ether  man ' — to 
lay  before  a  conunittee  a  scheme 
which  was  able  to  stand  so  entirely 
on  its  own  merits,  and  which  needed 
so  little  encomium  or  explanation 
from  him  as  the  scheme  which  be 
now  b^ged  to  introduce  to  their 
notice.  He  shoxdd,  indeed,  feel  that 
he  was  offering  an  insult  to  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  if  he 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  the  line 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  advo- 
cate, otherwise  than  in  the  most 
cursory  manner.  Gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  he  knew,  did  not  always  get 
credit  for  superfluous  modesty  in 
the  acceptance  of  their  honorarium ; 
but  certainly  when  he  received  his 
brief  and  saw  the  liberal  retaining 
fee  which  was  marked  upon  it  he 
had  said  to  himself,  '  Now  am  I 
justified  in  taking  this  case  up, 
where  my  services  are  really  not 
wanted,  and  where  the  bill  could 
hardly  fail  to  pass  without  a  word 
said,  or  a  witness  called  in  its 
favour  ?*•  He  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  felt  these  serious 
scruples  of  conscience  at  undertaking 
a  work  which  he  felt  to  be,  if  they 
would  allow  the  use  of  the  metaphor, 
a  gilding  of  refined  gold,  and  an 
adding  of  perfume  to— certainly  he 
could  scarcely  compare  a  railway 
bill  to  a  violet,  but  he  might  say 
to — to  a  scheme  which  was  already 
in  perfectly  good  odour. 

Briefly,  then,  he  would  say,  that 
the  line  which  his  clients,  whom  he 
was  sure  he  was  hardly  premature 
in  already  calling  the  North  Cymry 
Eailway  CJompany,  proposed  to  con- 
struct was  to  be  of  the  length  of 
about  5  a  miles.  The  capital,  which 
they  proposed  to  raise  by  shares,  was 
500,000/.,  and  the  further  amount 
which  they  proposed  to  borrow  was 
166,667/.  With  these  sums  and  the 
increased  value  of  surplus  property 
which  they  might  have  to  dispose  of 
hereafter  he  anticipated  that  they 

*  The  solicitor  certainly  did  hint  that 
the  learned  seijeant  objected  to  receive  his 
brief,  which  was  marked  two  hundred 
guineas.  But  he  added  that  the  objection 
was  no  lons^er  made  when  this  was  altered 
to  two  hunJved  and  fifty  guineas. 


would  have  so  considerable  a  sur- 
plus fund  on  hand  that  it  was  not 
improbable  the  company  would,  in 
a  few  years,  come  again  for  powers 
to  construct  one  or  two  short 
branches  without  asking  for  any 
additional  capital  whatever.  At 
present,  however,  the  feeling  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  subscribed  the 
share  list  was,  that  they  should  put 
their  undertaking  at  once  and  for 
ever  out  of  the  way  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  so  he  asked  for 
power  to  raise  a  capital  somewhat 
larger  than  the  amount  for  which  it 
was  absolutely  certain  the  line  would 
be  constructed.  [Here  Mr.  PhibbCT, 
Q.O.,  the  leader  on  one  of  the  rival 
schemes,  shakes  his  head  and  says, 
'  Oh,  oh!'  mournfully.] 

He  overheard  his  learned  friend 
groaning,  and  saw  that  he  was 
shaking  his  head  in  a  way  that  must 
be  dangerous  for  the  fine  ideas  which 
were  inside  it,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
quite  addle  them.  But  he  could 
easily  understand  that  his  learned 
friend  must  feel  painfully  the  con- 
trast that  he  saw  in  the  projects 
which  they  respectively  advocated. 

The  town  of  Malley-Vron,  as  was 
already  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
committee,  though  at  present  des- 
titute of  railway  accommodation, 
would  soon  (independent  of  the 
schemes  now  waiting  their  decision) 
uo  longer  be  so.  The  line  to  it 
from  Pont-Uyn  was  already  nearly 
completed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  CJom- 
pany. The  question  now  at  issue, 
therefore,  was  by  whom,  and  l^ 
what  route  should  the  railway  sys- 
tem be  extended  southward  into  ihe 
principality.  And  he  had  no  wish 
to  keep  back  the  fact  that  this  again 
was  not  merely  a  question  between 
two  or  three  small  companies.  For 
though  his  clients  were  perfectly 
independent,  they  did  not  wish  to 
conceal  that  they  were  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Great  Southern  Com- 
pany, and  that  they  designed  their 
line  to  be  worked  by  that  company, 
and  in  that  company's  interest  On 
the  other  hand,  the  three  rival 
schemes  with  which  they  were  met, 
were  avowedly  Grand  Trunk 
schemes,  and  supported  by  Gnmd 
Trunk  capital.  The  committee 
would   find,  therefore,  that   prao- 
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tically  the  issae  'which  they  had  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  tenitoiy  of 
North  Wales  was  to  be  handed  oyer 
to  the  Grand  Tmnk  Ck>mpany,  whose 
main  lines  were  palpably  incon- 
Tenient  for  connection  witii  it,  and 
wha  wanted  it  merely  from  a  grasj)- 
Ing  dog-in-the-manger  policy;  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Great  Southern  Company, 
whose  lines  abready  embraced  nearly 
all  its  borders,  and  whose  natural 
interests  were  abready  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  district  they  sought 
to  serve. 

He  was  not  there,  however,  to 
advocate  Great  Southern  interests 
or  Great  Southern  policy,  but  would 
address  himself  to  the  consideration 
of  their  project  as  a  local  lina  And 
first  he  would  ask  the  committee  to 
consider  the  urgent  necessity  there 
was  of  giving  an  outlet  southward 
to  the  rapidly  developing  trade  of 
the  town  of  Malley-Vron,  which 
outlet  his  ohents  proposed  to  give 
first  "by  a  function  with  the  Great 
Southern  line  at  Llangwffl,  and, 
second,  by  their  main  line  to  Bryn- 
f&ood.  He  would  call  witnesses  to 
prove  how  greatly  the  want  of  such 
an  outlet  was  felt  locally,  and  how 
seriously  it  afiected  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  rapidly  rising  town 
which  they  had  selected  as  their 
starting  terminus, — ^if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  make  the  palpable  bull 
so  common  in  railway  phraseology 
of  calling  a  starting-point  a  terminus. 
He  would  also  ^A  witnesses  who 
had  embarked  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  great  industrial  works  which 
essted  along  the  route  which  they 
proposed  to  take.  He  would  call 
the  proprietor  of  the  immense  and 
well-known  brick  and  tile  works  of 
Eyton-Brymbo,  who  was  at  present, 
for  want  of  means  of  transport,  com- 
pelled to  make  his  trade  compara- 
tively a  local  one.  He  would  call 
the  owners  of  the  great  iron-oro 
works  of  Mfiesy-unwin  and  Ebbw- 
Wem.  He  would  call  the  noble 
proprietor  of  the  world-renowned 
slate  quarries  of  Llan->-ffrog,  and 
Savan-y-Rhyg,  of  which  the  com- 
mittee had  heard  so  much. 

Lord  Marmion  here  interrupts  the 
learned  Serjeant  to  say  he  has  never 
in  his  life  heard  of  any  of  these 


places.  Viscount  Wygram  looks 
much  relieved  at  this,  he  having  ap- 
parently begun  to  fear  that  somehow 
he  has  overlooked  a  most  important 
district  of  country. 

Serjeant  Blarney  asked  if  any- 
thing could  possibly  strengthen  Ins 
case  more  than  this  remark  of  his 
lordship's.  Here  were  the  teeming 
industnes  and  the  busy  populations 
of  the  places  which  he  nad  named 
going  on  year  after  year  increasing 
in  niunbers,  in  extent,  and  in  value, 
and  yet  so  entirely  were  they  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  want 
of  that  railway  accommodation, 
which  had  become  to  commerce  as 
vital  as  the  air  we  breathe  is  to  our- 
selves, that  even  his  lordship  had 
to  this  day  never  heard  of  them. 
After  such  a  testimony  he  would 
leave  the  local  case,  as  regarded 
these  towns,  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
impeachable witnesses  whom  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  call  be- 
fore the  committee.  There  was, 
however,  still  the  town  of  Malla  with 
its  famous  lakes,  and  their  southern 
terminus  Bryn-ffrood,  both  places 
dear  to  all  tourists,  and  which  it 
was  the  object  of  his  clients  to  make 
accessible  to  many  thousands  who 
otherwise  might  never  see  them. 
For  he  was  sure  the  committee 
would  agree  with  him,  that  however 
charming  to  those  with  plenty  "of 
time  and  plenty  of  money  might  be 
the  idea  of  pedestrian  excursions  in 
this  beautiful  country  of  North 
Wales,  there  were  a  vast  majority 
who  had  but  scant  leisure  and  shal- 
low purses,  and  with  whom  con- 
siderations touching  their  poor  feet 
and  their  poor  pockets  must  always 
have  great  weight,  and  whose  love 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whose 
finer  feelings  could  only — 

'  Shut  that  door/  roars  Lord 
Marmion. 

Mr.  Wigsby,  our  junior,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  interruption  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  to  the  learned 
Serjeant  His  lordship  enters  into 
a  private  conversation,  apparently 
of  a  jocular  tendency,  wth  Sir  Wm. 
Chandler.  Two  or  three  other 
members  of  the  committee  who 
have  been  much  engaged  with  sherry 
and  sandwiches  become  suddenly 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  their 
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attantioD  being  orotused  by  ihe  ces- 
sation of  the  sound  of  the  seijeanf  s 
Toice.  The  learned  seijeant  takes 
breath,  and  also  snuff,  and  waits 
very  patiently  till  the  noble  chair- 
.  man  says, '  Now,  Mr.  Blarney,  where 
had  yon  got  ns  to  ?' 

The  learned  seijeant  never  finishes 
that  eloqnent  sentence  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  but  starts  a  new  theme. 
He  had,  he  said,  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  his  learned  friends  on 
^e  opposite  side,  with  a  valour 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  intended 
to  raise  objections  to  the  length  of 
tunneling  which  his  dients  proposed 
to  construct  on  the  route  of  their 
railway.  They  proposed  also,  he 
was  told,  to  take  similar  objections 
to  certain  proposed  gradients  and 
radii  But  he  hoped  this  was  not 
correct,  as  he  should  much  regret 
that  the  time  of  the  conunittee  should 
be  taken  up  to  so  little'  purpose. 
At  the  same  time,  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  have  engineering  evi- 
dence ready  of  a  character  quite  un- 
impeachable. 

Then  perhaps  he  might  be  ex- 
pected, before  ne  sat  down,  to  say 
something  regarding  the  three  riv^ 
schemes  whi<m  were  put  forward  as 
an  alternative  to  the  project  he  had 
the  honour  of  advocating.  But 
really  he  waited  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment to  hear  first  by  what  possible 
flight  of  imaginative  genius  anything 
could  be  said  in  their  &vour.  He 
was  disarmed  from  attack,  not  be- 
cause he  found  no  point  of  attack, 
but  because  he  could  see  no  possible 
defence.  He  felt  that  if  he  spoke 
against  these  poor  abortions,  he 
should  be  doing  a  no  more  valiant  act 
than  to  push  down  a  decrepit  old  man, 
or  to  sixike  a  man  who  was  down  al- 
ready. He  would  merely  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  country  which  these 
lines  proposed  to  traverse.  Why, 
gentlemen,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  it  could  ever  be  said  of  it 
with  truth,  that  'eveiy  rood  of 
ground  maintained  its  rat,'  so  barren 
was  it  and  uninhabited.  It  was  a 
district  in  which  there  was  no  traffic 
to  carry  and  no  passenger  to  travel. 
It  was  probably  this  latter  consider- 
ation which  had  weighed  with  the 
projectors  in  drawing  up  their 
schemes.    If  they  had  mought  it  at 


all  probable  that  they  would  ever 
have  a  passenger  to  carry,  his  friends 
would  never  have  come  before  Par- 
liament with  a  route  made  up  o) 
petty  junction-lines  over  which  no 
one  of  the  three  applying  companieK 
would  have  power  to  work  a  throng  h 
train.  It  was  clear,  however,  tbit 
the  contingency  of  a  passenger  pre- 
senting himself  who  wanted  to  go 
from  one  end  of  the  route  to  the 
other  had  been  thought  so  remote, 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  provid- 
ing for  it 

'  In  conclusion,'  says  the  learned 
Serjeant  (and  thereupon  his  lord- 
ship, the  chairman,  looks  pleased), 
'I  fi9el  that  it  is  quite  unnecessaiy 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  shuue- 
less  manner  in  which  these  three 
vexatious  and  senseless  projects  have 
been  intruded  on  the  legislature,  but 
I  wi)l  iust  remarV-. — ' 

And  now  Lord  Marmion  looks 
very  sad  again.  i<or  his  lordship 
knows,  from  long  experience,  that 
when  a  learned  Serjeant  says  he 
find  it  'quite  unnecessary  to  en- 
large,' that  learned  serjeent  is  just 
about  to  enlarge  at  very  great  length 
indeed.  So  his  lordship  lays  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  folds  his  arms, 
and  waits  with  resignation.  And 
Seijeant  Blamqy  finds  so  many 
matters  on  which  he  considers  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  and  he 
really  does  enlarge  upon  them  all  to 
that  degree,  that  when  at  last  he 
sits  down,  the  committee  instantly 
rises  up.  In  fyd,  our  serjean^  who 
b^ins  oy  saying  he  has  nothing  to 
say,  occupies  exactly  the  whole  of 
the  first  day  in  saying  it,  so  it  is 
evident  how  little  even  of  the  outline 
of  his  arguments  is  given  hera 

'We  meet  again  at  eleven  to- 
morrow,' says  the  chairman,  as  we 
all  put  away  our  pai)ers,  and  dis- 
perse with  as  much  noise  as  a  pack 
of  urchins  leaving  school 

Punctually  as  tlie  clock  strikes 
eleven  on  the  morrow,  the  chairman 
steps  into  the  room,  as  if  he  had  been 
waiting  at  the  door,  and  business  is 
resumed  at  once  by  the  examination 
of  witnesses  on  our  behalf. 

Our  first  witness  is  the  proprietor 
of  extensive  coal  nunes,  which  will 
be  well  accommodated  by  our  scheme, 
and  which  are  at  present  without 
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niflway  aooommodaiaon  of  any  kind. 
The  question  of  getting  a  railway  to 
his  collieries  is  to  this  gentleman  a 
question  probably  of  quadrupling  his 
trade  within  a  year  or  two.  The 
number  of  men  whom  he  employs; 
the  amount  he  pays  in  weekly  wages ; 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal  which  he 
raises  per  annum;  the  limited  dis- 
tricts to  which  he  supplies  this 
coal ;  the  number  of  men  whom  he 
could  employ,  and  the  number  at 
tons  whicn  he  could  raise  and  sell 
if  he  had  the  means  of  railway  tran- 
sit;— all  this  is  elaborately  brought 
out,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  exaggerated. 
All  his  CTidence,  of  course,  is  as 
strongly  in  our  &your  as  he  knows 
how  to  make  it,  and  cross-examina- 
tion does  not  materially  shake  it 

After  him  we  have  the  brick  and 
tile  makers,  the  iron-ore  people, 
several  large  landed  proprietors  (a 
real  duke  amongst  them),  com- 
fiactors,  provision  merchsoits,  an  agri- 
cultural machine-maker,  a  hotel- 
keeper,  a  grocer,  a  chemist,  a  gen- 
tleman *  fanner  or  two,  a  brewer, 
even  a  clergyman,  owners  of  stone 
quarries,  with  many  others  of 
trades,  professions,  callings,  and  sta- 
tions, too  various  to  mention.  But 
as  these  local  witnesses  are  rarely 
either  examined  or  cross-examined 
at  any  great  length,  they  are  turned 
off  pretty  rapidly,  and  do  not  attract 
much  attention.  Local  evidence, 
indeed,  though  sometimes  the  most 
valuable  of  any,  is  always  considered 
as  merely  preliminary  to  the  sort  of 
evidence  on  which  the  fighting  takes 
place.  We  get  through  the  whole 
of  our  rural  magnates  on  tiie  second 
day,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  give  any  of  their  evidence  in 
detail  here. 

We  open  the  third  day  with  our 
scientific  evidence.  First  we  call 
our  local  engineer,  who  has  laid  out 
the  line.  He  speaks  to  the  extremely 
practical  nature  of  the  route  which 
he  has  selected.  He  admits  that 
there  is  a  gradient  of  i  in  46,  and 
another  of  i  in  50;  but  they  are 
only  short,  and  the  engines  will  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  working  of 
them.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
sharp  curves,  but  not  sharper  than 
many  which  he  knows  to  have  been 
worked  with   safety  for   years  on 


other  lines.  There  is  about  three 
nules  of  tunneling,  but  the  rocks 
are  of  an  extremely  soft  nature,  ainl 
will  be  easily  worked.  In  &ct,  he 
has  the  strongest  possible  opinion 
as  to  the  general  simplicity  and  eco- 
nomy of  all  our  arrangements. 

Then  follows  Professor  Bock,  the 
eminent  geologist,  who  speaks  very 
learnedly  of  strata,  and  deposits,  and 
seconda^  and  tertiary  formationB, 
and  trap,  and  alluvium,  and  who 
thinks  the  tunnels  will  be  made 
very  cheaply.  In  cross-examination, 
he  admits  that  his  own  property, 
which  happens  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, will  probably  be  increased 
in  value  by  the  propcraed  line;  but 
he  gives  his  evidence  entirely  on 

Eublic  grounds,  and  has  not  been 
iassed  by  personal  considerations. 
After  the  professor,  we  bring  up 
one  of  our  great  guns,  Mr.  Bowler, 
C:E.,  the  eminent  consulting  engi- 
neer of  several  large  companies. 
He  has  given  evidence  on  a  thousand 
projecte;  and  is  known  to  the  com- 
mittee as  a  very  cool  hand  indeed, 
and  a  thoroughly  clever  fellow, 
though  perhaps  rather  slow  to  see 
any  merit  at  all  in  the  scheme  of  a 
rival  company  or  a  rival  engineer. 

Examined  by  Seijeant  Blarney,  he 
says  he  is  weU  acquainted  with  the 
district  proposed  to  be  traversed  (we 
wonder,  indeed,  with  what  district  he 
is  not  well  acquainted).  He  has  been 
over  the  route  of  the  {uroposed  line, 
and  he  thinks  it  eminently  a  prac- 
tical one.  He  thinks  the  local  en- 
gineer is  perhaps  a  little  too  san- 
guine in  saying  that  it  can  be  worised 
when  made  at  44*60  per  cent  He 
himself  should  say  it  oould  haidly 
be  worked  for  less  then  45*10 :  that 
is,  bis  estimate  ia  fall  one  haifper 
cent  above  that  of  his  friend.  With 
this  exception,  he  agrees  substan- 
tially with  all  the  engineering  evi- 
dence which   has  previously  been 

Oroas-examined  by  Mr.  Phibber, 
Q.C.  iTos  had  a  day's  shooting  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  the  proposed  line : 
has  had  several  days  shooting,  in 
fact,  and  hopes  to  have  several  more. 
That  is  no^  all  he  meant  when  he  said 
he  had  been  over  the  route  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  projected  rail- 
way :  probably  the  learned  counsel's 
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friends  have  mistaken  his  theodolite 
for  a  gnn.  He  meant  to  say  that 
he  has  made  a  careful,  scientific 
soryey  of  the  route,  and  that  it  has 
his  thorough  approval.  Does  not 
call  to  mind  having  given  evidence 
of  a  directly  contrary  nature  two 
years  ago  when  the  Grand  Trunk 
introduced  a  scheme  for  a  line  to 
serve  almost  the  identical  country 
now  in  question.  May  possibly  re- 
collect if  an  extract  be  given  him 
from  his  former  evidence.  Is  quite 
sure  that  the  slip  of  paper  now 
placed  in  his  hands  contains  no  por- 
tion of  his  evidence.  Is  certain  of 
this  without  reading  it,  because  he 
knows  he  always  has  given  his  evi- 
dence in  English,  and  this  jseems  to 
be  Latin. 

Mr.  Fhibber  looks  puzzled,  and 
Mr.  Greenish,  his  jumor,  is  seen  to 
redden. 

'  AUow  me,'  says  the  noble  chair- 
man, taking  the  slip  frx)m  the  wit- 
ness:— 

*£o  memoimtinn  meroataniii  fortanatam 
Atqae  fUUt  palcherrlmA  boo&que  donatum 
Col  nomen  fiili  IMna  kdhos  Bexdecim  babcnti 
Cam  cpibQs  permtilttt  anrl  et  argentl  ?* 

'Some  of  your  friends,  I  think,  Mr. 
PMbber,  have  been  pursuing  their 
classical  studies,  ana  have  handed 
in,  hj  mistake,  a  document  which 
does  not  seem  materiaUy  to  bear 
upon  the  question.' 

There  is  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which 
the  committee  and  all  join.  Mr. 
Greenish  finds  the  proper  document 
and  tears  up  his  tremslation.-  Mr. 
Bowler,  though  now  clearly  con- 
victed, is  too  experienced  to  be  much 
abashed  at  a  slight  contradiction. 
He  blandly  asks  to  be  reminded 
what  he  toaa  trying  to  prove  on  the 
former  occasion.  He  easily  explains 
away  his  former  evidence,  and  Mr. 
Phibber  takes  very  httle  l^  hid 
motion. 

When  Mr.  Bowler  is  dismissed, 
our  next  witness,  one  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Great  Southern  Company, 
whom  we  intend  to  examine  at  great 
length,  is  not  forthcoming.  Ser- 
jeant Blarney  asks  '  leave  to  call  a 
short  witness  out  of  order.' 

The  chairman  hopes  that  in  this 
case '  a  short  witness^  does  not  mean 
an  irrelevant  witness,  as  he  often 
finds  such  witnesses  are  introduced 


to  kill  time  when  the  right  man  is 
not  at  hand. 

Some  laughter  arises  when  our 
'  short  witness '  proves  to  be,  as  is 
natural,  and,  indeed,  necessary  for 
the  consistency  of  the  joke,  a  very 
tall  man. 

Whether  his  evidence  be  relevant 
or  not,  he  certainly  is  not  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  exa- 
mined by  Serjeant  Blarney  him- 
self, so  that  learned  gentleman  hands 
him  over  to  Mr.  Wig8by,and  saunters 
out  into  the  corridor,  into  the  re- 
freshment room,  into  the  next  com- 
mittee—takes a  stroll,  in  fact,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  'short  witness,'  with  Mr. 
Wigsby's  assistance,  contrives  to 
hold  out  for  an  hour,  by  which  time 
it  is  nearly  four  o'clock  and  the  com- 
mittee again  adjourns. 

The  fourth  day  sees  us  all  hard 
at  work  again,  and  the  missing  rail- 
way manager  of  the  day  before  gives 
evidence  which  occupies  the  entire 
day.  He  is,  in  fact,  so  glib  of 
tongue,  and  pours  out  such  volumes 
of  answers  to  the  briefest  questions, 
that  he  works  the  reporter  very  hard 
indeed.  He  is  ready  with  all  man- 
ner of  rates  and  statistics  of  traflio. 
He  can  tell  the  committee  the  nimi- 
ber  of  miles  between  any  two  points 
in  the  kingdom  by  the  very  shortest 
route.  He  knows  to  a  nicety  the 
extent  of  traffic  which  will  be  fur- 
nished by  every  manutiEUJturer  on  tho 
route  of  the  proposed  line.  He 
knows  exactly  how  much  it  will 
be  worth  to  us,  and  how  much  to 
his  own  company.  (Consequently, 
he  can  also  say  what  is  the  very 
lowest  rate  at  which  he  can  convey 
it,  and  he  names  a  rate  so  low,  that 
his  company  seem  to  be  actuated 
entirely  Dy  motives  of  public  phi- 
lanthropy. He  is  the  most  fluent  of 
witnesses,  with  a  head  like  a  Bab- 
bage's  calculating  machine.  And 
when  Mr.  Phibber  comes  to  cross- 
examine  him,  we  see  that  those  two 
gentlemen  approach  each  other  as 
warily  as  a  couple  of  wrestlers. 
They  have  all  manner  of  feints  and 
inuendoes  and  civil  palaver  before 
they  really  come  to  open  struggling. 
And  when  at  length  Mr.  Phibbar 
finds,  from  receiving  two  or  three 
severe  fisLlls,  that  the  witness  really 
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is  a  great  deal  too  strong  for  him,  he 
gives  tip  the  attempt  to  shake  his 
evidence,  and  leaves  him  master  of 
the  field  with  a  mental  resolve  that 
he  will  damage  him  all  he  can  on 
the  morrow. 

For  the  morrow  begms,  we  having 
completed  our  esse,  with  Mr.  Phib- 
ber's  opening  speech  on  behalf  of 
project  nmnber  two,  for  which  he  is 
leading  comiseL  And  of  coarse  he 
makes  it  his  principal  business  to 
comment  nnfavonrablyon  the  open- 
I  ing  speech  of  Serjeant  Blarney,  and 
on  the  utter  More  (so  he  calls  it) 
of  our  evidence  to  supi>ort  that 
speech.  He  had  had  the  nusfortune, 
he  said,  to  be  engaged  in  another 
room  for  great  pc^  of  the  day  on 
which  that  speech  was  made,  and 
had  therefore  been  deprived— a  de- 
privation in  which  he  was  sure  the 
committee  would  sympathize  with 
him— of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant so  uninterruptedly  as  he  could 
have  wished.  Tney  all  knew  to 
what  heights  his  learned  friend  was 
accustomed  to  soar  on  these  occa- 
sions; how  he  disdained  to  foimd 
his  arguments  on  the  mere,  base 
ground  of  sordid  feu^ts  and  figures, 
but  always  winged  his  flight  upward 
and  for  away  into 

*  Kcglons  mild  of  calm  and  Mnne  air/ 

and  built  his  structures  there  to  his 
own  entire  satisfiGUition.  He  had 
been  informed,  however,  that  on 
this  particular  occasion  his  learned 
friend  had  quite  surpassed  himsell 
He  had  not  been  content  to  accom- 
pany those  delightful  fictions,  with 
which,  8U0  more,  he  charmed  the 
committee,  in  this  instance  with 
even  his  usual  narrow  basis  of 
rationality.  He  had  quite  spumed 
that  description  of  sense  which  is 
called  common,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered,  &c.,  Ac.,  and  so 
on,  for  a  good  hour  by  the  chair- 
man's watch. 

Then  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
learned  serjeanf  s  powers  of  imagi- 
nation, he  went  to  that  of  his  x>owers 
of  vituperation.  Though  unwippily 
he  had  missed  those  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric to  which  he  had  alluded,  it  had 
been,  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he 
should  say  his  fortune  or  his  mis- 


fortune, to  be  present  in  time  to  be 
visited  with  tne  expression  of  his 
learned  friend's  indignation.  The 
committee  would  remember  how 
upon  his  devoted  head  were  ponied 
expressions  of  a  nature  which  it 
would  be  very  painful  to  him  to 
repeat,  and  how  his  clients  had  been 
stigmatized  as  unprincipled  adven- 
tuiers  for  whom  the  hulks  would  bo 
almost  too  good. 

The  chairman ;  *WelI,  well,  Mr. 
Phibber,  you  have  survived  it,  and 
we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  heanng 
you.' 

Mr.  Phibber  was  thankfdl  that  he 
had  survived  it  But  he  assmed 
the  committee  that  when  he  went 
home  that  evening,  he  had  covered 
his  &ice  with  his  robe  and  prepared 
for  the  lees  happy  result  whidi  he 
feared  was  imminent  His  clients,  too, 
had  held  a  meeting  at  which  they 
were  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
leaving  their  country,  so  keen  had 
been  Qieir  sense  of  the  withering 
scorn  of  his  learned  friend.  One  of 
the  three  schemes  now  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  committee,  was,  as  they 
knew,  commonly  rooken  of  as '  the 
suspended  line,'  fix>m  its  having 
been  before  Parliament  once  or  twice 
before,  and  postponed  under  pecu- 
har  circumstances.  WeU,  a  grimly 
&cetious  sketeh  had  beeoi  handed 
round  in  which  this  'suspended 
line'  was  represented  as  b^ng  of 
hemp,  with  a  gibbet  for  one  termi- 
nus, and  its  projector  for  the  other. 
He  feared  tnis  was  scarcely  an 
eioiggeration  of  the  feeling  enter- 
tained towards  his  clients  and  their 
allies  by  the  gentlemen  whom  they 
had  the  unhappiness  of  meeting  as 
opponents.  But  from  the  commit- 
tee he  was  sure  of  much  more 
gentle  consideration  and  much  more 
comfortable  handling  than  that  at 
which  the  satirical  artist  hinted  so 
grimly. 

And,  next,  Mr.  Phibber  addressed 
himself  to  the  demolition  of  our 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  he  took  in 
detail.  Our  traders  were  all  petty 
shopkeepers.  Our  great  landowners 
were  mushrooms  of  yesterday.  Our 
great  employers  of  labour  were,  he 
^ared,  only  great  in  poeae  and  not 
in  es&e.  Our  engineers  were  char- 
latans.    Our  practical  allies,  the 
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maoageis  of  the  nefghbonring  large 
company,  were,  he  feared,  gentlemen 
who  wonld  not  strain  either  at 
gnfl^  or  camels  or  the  Berwyn 
mountains  themselres ;  and  he 
thought  that  one  of  them,  at  any 
rate  (the  one  from  whom  he  had 
tried  so  long  and  so  yainly  to  obtain 
any  satisfiEu^toiy  answers)  had — he 
would  not  say  ^own  peculiar  powers 
ot  hard  swearing— but  had  certainly 
exhibited  a  lively  &ith  in  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  committee. 

And  then  Mr.  Fhibber  begins  his 
eulogium  of  his  own  project,  which 
in  the  course  of  other  two  hours' 
time  he  makes  out  to  be  all  that 
Serjeant  Blarney's  scheme  is  not, 
and  all  that  any  scheme  ought  to 
be.  He  ^lumerates  the  wi&esses 
whom  he  will  call,  and  the  irre- 
sistible evidence  which  they  will 
giva  He  has  indeed  only  got  well 
into  his  brilliant  peroration  when 
the  remorseless  chairman  rises; — 
the.  honourable  committee  put  on 
their  honourable  hats ;  and  Mr. 
Phibber,  without  bemg  in  the  least 
disconcerted,  packs  up  his  papers, 
as,  indeed,  we  all  do. 

It  is  actually  four  o'clock  again. 
The  fifOi  day's  (and  the  first  week's) 
proceedings  are  ended.  It  is  l^day 
night  Members,  counsel,  witnesses 
—everybody,  is  off  to  his  home, 
perhaps  in  the  neighbouring  suburb 
— ^perhaps  five  hundred  miles  away. 
But  at  home,  at  any  rate,  we  can 
spend  Saturday  and  Sunday,  if  only 
we  can  be  back  again  on  Monday  by 
eleven  o'clock. 

It  would  be  but  a  vain  repetition 
for  me  to  continue  and  relate  in  any 
detail  how  the  investigation  drags 
its  slow  length  along  through  the 
sec(md  week  and  beyond  it  Suffice 
it  that  Mr.  Fhibber  calls,  in  support 
of  his  scheme,  landowners,  colGeiy 
owners,  corn-factors,  traders,  engi- 
neers, and  railway  managers  even 
like  unto  ours, — but,  as  he  declares, 
more  unimpeachable  and  of  far 
greater  weight  Two  days  more 
are  taken  up  with  their  examination 
and  cross-examination.  Then  Sir 
Thomas  Wobblcy,  the  leader  on  pro- 
ject number  three  opens  his  case, 
and  being  a  modest  man,  and  having 
providentially  a  slight  impediment 
in  his  speech,  he  is  content  with  an 


oration  of  about  three  hours.  He 
also  takes  up  only  about  one  day 
more  with  his  witnesses.  And  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  day 
Serjeant  Wrangler  rises  to  advocate 

E reject  number  four,  which  is  the 
uBt  with  which  we  have  in  ihia 
inquiry  anything  to  do.  He  does 
not,  however,  finish  his  speech  till 
the  next  morning,  and  when  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  day  comes  he 
has  only  got  two  or  three  of  his 
local  witnesses  turned  off.  And  so 
ends  the  second  week  of  this  investi- 
gation. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  third 
week  fijiish  Serjeant  Wrangler's 
case.  And  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth  day  our  old  friend  Ser- 
jeant Blarney  once  more  rises  to 
have  his  second  innings,  and  give  a 
final  reply  to  his  antagonists. 

Would  ihe  reader  like  to  hear 
another  speech  from  the  learned 
Serjeant?  We  have  copious  notes 
of  it  here,  and  can  oblige  him  if 
needful.  But  we  decide  to  withhold 
it  Eloquence  of  learned  Serjeants 
and  Q.C.'s  is  undoubtedly  good; — 
but,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  the 
very  best  We  leave,  therefore,  to 
the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive 
all  the  learned  orator's  indignation, 
all  his  surprise,  all  his  incredulity, 
all  his  inability  to  comprehend,  M 
his  convictions  that  he  must  have 
misunderstood  this  and  not  rightly 
heard  that— in  fact,  all  his  utter 
despair  at  the  retrogression  of  the 
human  race  if  his  own  scheme  does 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  intel- 
ligent committee,  and  if  the  schemes 
of  his  opponents  do  receive  it 

When  the  learned  Serjeant  has 
thus  emptied  himself  of  all  his 
pent-up  feelings  (which  takes  a  long 
time),  ne  sits  down  and  refreshes 
himself  copiously  with  snuff,  passing 
on  |he  box  to  Mr.  Fhibber,  wno  also 
helps  himself  in  the  most  amicable 
manner. 

The  noble  chairman  at  once  says 
that  the  committee  will  consider 
their  decision  with  closed  doors,  and 
we  all  clear  out  into  the  corridor  to 
wait  the  verdict  of  the  great  quin- 
tumvirate. 

Some  trifling  bets  are  made  as  to 
the  result  while  we  wait  outside. 
I3ut,  on  the  whole,  we  wait  patiently. 
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and  without  mncli  exdtemeni  In 
about  an  hour  the  chairnian's  bell 
rings,  and  tiienwe  all  rush  in  with 
excitement  and  eagerness  enough. 
As  soon  as  silence  is  obtained  the 
chairman  reads  Tery  distinctly  and 
deliberately  the  decisions  which 
have  been  arriyed  at : — 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  i,  the  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved. 

'  As  regards  BUI  No.  2,  the  com- 
xmttee  find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved. 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  3,  the  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved. 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  4,  the  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved.' 

Our  surprise  is  very  great;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
heard  aright  We  had  been  sure 
that  one  or  other  of  us  must  win, 
and  we  are  all  told  in  so  many 
words  that  none  0/  us,  and  none  of 
our  railways,  are  wanted  or  will  be 
accepted : — that  those  philanthropic 
preambles  of  ours  which  begin  with 
'Whereas,  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  [our  respective  railways! 
will  be  of  great  public  benefit  and 
advantage '  are  altogether  menda- 
cious, and  that  we  had  better  go 
about  our  business.  And  about  our 
business  accordingly  we  do  go,  re- 
flecting for  our  consolation  that  if 
we  had  got  our  bills  it  is  still  very 
doubtful  whether  we  should  ever 
have  made  oui  railways,  and  that, 
as  we  have  not  got  them,  we  can, 
nevertheless,  come  again  next  ses- 
sion, and  fight  the  battie  a&esh, 
perhaps  before  a  less  Bhadamanthine 
chairman.  At  any  rate  there  is  at 
present  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
to  pay  the  piper. 

And  how  much  does  the  reader 
suppose  the  piper  will  charge  for 
this  entertainment?  There  is  our 
learned  serieant's  retaining  fee  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and 
his  daily  refresher  of  ten  guineas. 
There  is  Mr.  Wigsby's  retainer  of 
seventy-five  guineas  and  his  daily 
refresher  of  ten.  There  are  our 
solicitors'  bills; — our  parliamentary 
agents'  bills; — our  witnesses'  fees, 
varying  from  ten  guineas  to  fifty 
guineas  apiece  and  upwards ;— there 


are  our  fees  to  ofiScers  of  the  house  ; 
— our  hotel  expenses,  our  printing 
and  advertising  exp^ises: — in  fiict, 
we  shall  consider  ourselves  let  off 
cheaply  if  we  get  over  the  present 
apphcation  for  less  than  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  while  our  three  an- 
tagonists will,  amongst  them,  no 
doubt  have  to  disburse  about 
double  that  amount  All  this  is 
cast  into  the  great  gulf  where  the 
bodies  of  abortive  projects  lie  for 
ever,  and  which  yawns  for  ever  for 
freshjprey. 

'Wnere  does  the  money  come 
from?'  That  is  our  secret  Per- 
haps the  deposits  paid  upon  the 
shares  bear  the  brunt  of  it  Per- 
haps our  neighbours  the  Great 
Southern  C!ompany  guaranteed  us 
our  parliamentary  expenses,  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  guaranteed  our  oppo- 
nents'. We  must  decline  to  make 
any  positive  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject All  we  say  is  that  it  is  <^ro- 
holder^  money,  and  shareholders' 
money  is  well  known  to  be  nobody's 
money. 

Leaving,  then,  these  supposititious 
projects,  whoset  progress  we  have 
tried  to  describe,  we  are  prepared  to 
be  charged  with  exaggeration  and 
to  meet  the  charge,  we  admit  that 
such  schemes  as  we  describe  partake 
of  the  nature  of  bubble  sdiemes. 
But  when  we  consider  that  there 
were  last  session  230  separate  bills 
introduced  into  Parliament,  nearly 
all  of  them  by  railway  companies,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  find  some 
dozen  amongst  them  of  whom  we 
might  say 

*Hatato  iMMniiM  de  to  ftlynl*  oairator.' 

To  say  that  such  a  description 
would  in  any  way  apply  to  all  the 
inquiries  into  private  bills  would  bo 
simply  absurd.  It  would  be  a 
scandal  not  on  the  l^islative  body 
only,  but  on  the  entire  nation,  were 
not  the  great  proportion  of  conunittee 
business  of  a  vastiy  different  nature, 
and  vastly  more  honourable  and 
more  profitable.  But  we  put  for- 
ward most  prominentiy  the  foolish 
scheme  and  the  scheme  got  up 
merely  to  enrich  lawyers,  projectors, 
and  contractors,  because  it  is  this 
real  scandal  which  most  requires 
abatement     And  no  session  ever 
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passes  in  which  saoh  projects  are 
not  brooght  forward,  debated  as 
nnneoesBaiily  and  extraTagantly,  and 
money  spent  as  profligately,  as  in 
the  scheme  we  have  imagined. 

When  two  large  companies  go  to 
loggerheads  with  each  other  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  extra- 
Taganoe  and  their  insane  rivalry. 
Vfe  will  take  one  actual  case  from 
the  basinees  of  ^e  last  session, 
which  will  show  that,  had  we  chosen, 
we  might  haye  filled  our  paper  with 
it  instead  of  imagining  one. 

The  most  exciting,  and  probably 
the  most  expensive  contest  of  the 
session,  was  that  known  to  railway 
people  as  the  'Andover  and  Red- 
bdctee  contest'  Neither  Andover 
nor  ^edbridge  are  places  of  very 
gieat  fiune;  bat  had  they  been  a 
new  liverpool  and  Manchester  sud- 
denly discovered,  ^e  possession  of 
the  railway  tiiat  is  now  being  con- 
structed to  connect  them  could  not 
have  been  more  eagerly  contested 
atuai  in  the  battle  that  was  fought 
between  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany and  the  South-Westem  (Com- 
pany. 

The  inquiry  before  Mr.  Adair  in- 
volved the  &te  of  seven  bills.  One 
of  these  was  a  bill  promoted  by  the 
Andover  and  Bedbiidge  Company 
itself  to  obtain  newer  to  raise  an 
additicmal  15,000!.  to  complete  their 
xailway.  The  next  three  were  Qreat 
West^  projects:  one  to  take  a 
lease  of  the  Andover  and  Bedbridge 
Sailway :  another  to  make  branches 
fixnn  Bedbridge  into  Southampton: 
the  third  to  make  a  new  railway 
from  Andover  to  Newbuiy  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway. 
The  effect  of  the  last  three  bills 
would  have  be^  to  give  the  Great 
\  Western  Company  an  independent 
route  from  London  and  the  rest  of 
their  line  to  Southampton,  and  de- 
prive the  South-Westem  of  its  pre- 
sent lucrative  monopoly. 

In  opposition  to  these  bills  the 
fiouth-Westem  promoted  one  for 
securing  the  Andover  and  Bed- 
Mdge  to  themselves  by  means  of 
certain  new  junctions,  &c  And  in 
further  retaliation  for  the  attempted 
inroad  on  their  territory  they  carried 
the  war  home  into  the  enemy's  quar- 
ters; and  as  the  Great  We^m  had 


tried  to  get  to  Southampton,  so  the 
South-Westem  tried  to  get  to  Bristol 
by  making  43  miles  of  new  railway 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  a  million 
pounds.  Lastly,  to  weaken  i^ 
chance  of  the  South-Westem  get- 
ting this  last  biU,  the  Great  Western 
put  forward  a  project  for  a  railway 
m  the  Bristol  district  to  be  made  by 
them  (from  Badstock  to  Eeynsham, 
15  miles),  at  a  cost  of  313,000?. 
Altogether  these  schemes  involved 
the  spending  of  about  two  million 
pounds,  supposing  the  lines  to  be 
made  within  the  estimated  cost 

For  thirty-five  days  did  Mr.  Adair's 
committee  continue  its  investigation 
into  these  bills.  Every  man  of  local 
Influence  who  could  be  got  to  come 
forward  was  examined  on  one  side 
or  other.  Amongst  the  landowners 
we  see  that  Lord  Falmerston  was  a 
witness,— his  Bomsey  estates  lying 
on  the  contested  route.  All  the 
mayors  of  the  disMct — including 
the  Mayor  of  Southampton  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London— engineers, 
managers,  secretaries,  every  man  of 
railway  experience  who  could  •  be 
thought  to  have  weight  with  the 
committee :— all  were  marshalled  on 
one  side  or  the  other  by  ihe  ablest 
counsel  who  could  be  had  for  money. 
And  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  Ihe 

Preambles  of  six  out  of  these  seven 
ills  were  declared  to  be  not  proved, 
the  only  bill  that  passed  being  that 
for  raising  an  additional  15,000/.  to 
finish  the  railway  of  the  Andover 
and  Bedbridge  Company. 

The  effect  of  such  contests  of 
course  is  shown  by  rapidly  de- 
creasing dividends.  When  the  end 
of  the  first  half-year  of  i86a  arrived 
the  Great  Westean  Company  divided 
amongst  their  fortunate  proprietary 
the  sum  of  five  shillings  per  cent, 
with  an  admission  that  the  parlia- 
mentary expenses  of  the  session  had 
not  yet  been  charged  against  reve- 
nue. What  the  expenses  of  this 
contest  really  were  shareholders 
probably  will  never  know.  Specu- 
ktion  varies  from  15,000/.  a  side  to 
double  that  amount  But  as  Lord 
Mayor  Bose  has  been  elected  for 
Southampton  on  a  distinct  pledge 
to  bring  the  broad  gauge  into  that 
town,  iSf  possible,  the  contest  may 
be  j^renewed  by-and-by;  the  shf^^* 
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holders  "will  then  have  another 
chance  of  learning  how  much  it 
oofits,  and  may  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  hand  their  five  shillings 
per  cent  back  again  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  reyenue  on  a  line 
which  once  paid  eight  per  cent  with 
a  good  surplus. 

That  bubble  schemes  should  be 
brought  forwfurd  session  after  ses- 
sion is,  we  suppose,  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  permanence  of  human 
gidlibility.  So  long  as  needy  secre- 
taries, professional  witnesses,  profes- 
sional projectors,  and  gamblmg  con- 
tractors can  be  found  to  puff  a  bubble 
into  existence  (and  that  will  doubt- 
less be  as  long  as  the  moon  en- 
dureth),  so  long  will  shareholders  n<P 
doubt  rush  forward  and  entreat  the 
bubble-blowers  to  take  their  gold 
and  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with 
it  This  undoubtedly  does  seem  to 
he  a  necessity  of  human  nature.  The 
pleasure  of  being  cheated  is  one 
which  we  cannot  and  will  not  give 
up. 

But  that  old-established  compa- 
nies with  abundant  traffic  to  deve- 
lop should  exceed  the  wildest  follies 
of  these  bubble  schemes  does  not 
seem  to  be  by  any  means  so  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
many  thousands  who  have  invested 
their  little  all  in  these  undertakings 
when  legislative  restraint  is  brought 
to  bear  on  and  to  curb  such  excesses 
as  that  of  the  '  Andover  and  Bed- 
bridge  contest.' 

The  march  of  legislation  in  rail- 
way matters  goes  on  at  railway 
speed.  Since  the  preceding  pages 
were  written  there  nave  been  other 
and  more  recent  contests  as  keen 
and  as  profligate  as  that  we  have 
last  mentioned.  The  session  of 
1863  saw  358  new  bills  lodged  in 
Parliament,  of  which  150  were 
passed,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  nearly  800  miles  of  new  railway, 
and  the  raising  of  twenty-three  mil- 
lions of  new  capital.  The  most 
memorable  contest  of  the  session 
was  that  on  the  scheme  of  the  am- 
bitious Chatham  and  Dover  for  a 
new  line  from  London  to  Brighton, 
which,  after  about  forty  days  of  in- 
quiry, the  committee  decided  they 
must  please  to  do  without  This 
year,  however,  they  come  forward 


again  with  the  same  scheme,  and 
the  battle  has  to  be  fought  anew. 

Lai^  as  was  the  number  of  bills 
deposited  last  year,  it  is  this  year 
considerably  increased,  there  being 
as  many  as  336  new  acts  asked  for. 
Of  these  no  fewer  than  twenfy-fiye 
are  projects  for  the  construction  of 
subterranean  gridirons  for  Lmdbn 
itself,  for  which  the  promotera  ask 
leave  to  .raise  in  the  aggregate  the 
modest  trifle  of  sixty-four  million 
pounds.  In  connection  with  these 
the  most  sanguinary  contests  may 
with  confidence  be  looked  for.  The 
merits  and 'demerits  of  Messrs.  Fow- 
ler and  Hawkshaw  in  their  riyal 
schemes  will  be  trumpeted  vnHb.  no 
uncertain  sound  by  learned  Serjeants 
and  Q.G.'8.  All  who  have  a  taste 
for  such  refreshment  may  walk- up 
to  St  Stephen's  any  day,  suje  ^t 
they  will  oe  jnivileged  to  dnnk  in 
the  eloquence  of  Seijeant  Mere- 
wether,  of  Mr.  Benison,  of  lAi. 
Hope  Scott,  pure  and  freBh  as  it 
flows  from  those  perennial  foun- 
tains— 

*  Labitur  et  Ubetar  In  onme  ToIaUIIf  mtoiii.' 

Householders  along  the  line  of 
the  Euston  and  Marylebone  Beads 
ahready  complain  of  fearful  under- 
ground rumblings  and  vibrations, 
of  horrible  dancings  of  their  crock- 
ery,  of  difficulty  in  shutting  doors 
and  windows,  of  difficulty  even  in 
shutting  their  own  eyes  at  m'ght; 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  complaJnis  are  exaggerated, 
it  is  still  certain  that  if  half  the 
projects  for  metropohtan  railways 
now  before  Parliament  are  carried 
out,  London  will  for  some  years  to 
come  be  hardly  habitable.  We 
shall  not  for  a  long  time  know 
which  of  our  public  buildings  is 
not  having  its  foundation  sapped, 
or  which  of  our  main  streets  is  not 
trembling  to  its  &I1.  The  busineas, 
not  of  these  London  railways  only, 
but  of  railway  legislation  generally, 
is  one  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  at 
once  by  a  strong  hand,  ami  a 
prompt  one.  And  the  sooner  it  is 
so  dealt  with  the  better  will  it  be 
for  all  of  us,  but  more  especmlly  for 
such  amongst  us  as  have  found  out 
by  sad  experience  '  How  the  Share- 
holders* money  goes.'  t*  -n- 
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I't  do  It,  ChulcT ;  I  nallr  a 


•nili  Ihe  bovy  npaai*  for  Ibe  ccmliig  bnrlraque,  bttveeo  pirlOE  lor  Uic  puru,  uid  pijine  for  Uu 
pdM,  I  miut  aid  In  Uklog  Uh  \xoctH  of  tlii  An  u  Ibe  ODl;  Iwn^  I  cu  ggl,'  tia  wlrM,  wlUi  ■ 


I  COMMENCED  ia  a  TQiy  homble 
walk  of  mj  profesBioii  —  verf 
bamble  indeed.  For  a  conaiderable 
peiiod  I  did  aimplf  DoUune  bat 
annonnce  '  The  dinner  wBitsl'  and 
BO  introdnce  a  brilliant  assemblage  to 
the  festivity  of  gilt  goblets,  and  all 
the  (pasteboard)  rarities  of  the  sea- 
son, or  I  formed  a  tmit  in  the  crowd 
of  Tillagera  who  are  intensely  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  a  ballet,  and  t^e 
a  delighted  interest  in  things  in 
general,  always  giving  eipression  to 
their  feelings  in  a  Gingularly  onani- 
mons  fiiBhion.  From  this  I  was 
promoted  to  carryjog  a  letter,  and 
waa  emnetimes  intrusted  with  half  a 
speech  :  this  latter  piece  of  good 
lock  was,  however,  confined  to  Uiose 
TOt  7.— BO.  xxvin. 


occasions  when  I  acted  valet  to  the 
hero ;  and  I  was  nearly  alvays  inter- 
rupted in  the  midst  of  my  modest 
address  by  the  usual  phrases  ex- 
pressive of  dramatic  impatience, 
which,  though  efibctive  in  a  stage 
point  of  view,  are  neither  flattering 
nor  agreeable  to  tlio  individual  at 
whom  they  are  fiung.  In  short,  I 
did  all  those  menial  offices  nhich,  . 
however  nocessaiy,  and  demanding 
an  infinite  araonnt  of  patience,  do 
not  command  large  remimeralion. 
But  by  perseverance,  by  studying 
good  models,  by  reading  carefully, 
avoiding  all  kinds  of  intempeiouce, 
and  paying  the  strictest  attention  to 
my  bnsiness,  I  got,  after  some  time, 
into  fail  remtmeiative  employment 
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as  a  oomedian.  My  ambition  was  to 
become  first  rate,  and  though,  for 
myself,  I  mnst  say,  I  used  eyeiy 
etsertion  to  attain  that  desirable  end, 
I  found  I  had  not  talent  enough. 
Well,  though  I  could  not  be '  G»8ar,' 
I  couldn't  at  all  afford  to  be '  nullus,' 
and  so  I  fell  into  my  proper  place 
'without  grumbling  or  jealousy,  and 
for  seyeral  years  took  the  leading 
light  comic  parts  at  Tidous  minor 
theatres.  Haying  thus  made  my 
bow,  as  it  wei%  I  will  proceed  to 
tell  my  little  sfcary. 

One  moniing  I  was  wmktd  in  the 
manager's  room  of  the  — -  Theatre. 
The  sesKm  waa  just  about  half  oyer, 
and  supoBcsr  'star'  attracttes  at 
other  houMi^  aad  more  especially 
the  gorgeoas  aeonery  of  qm,  haa 
diminished  o«r  laceiptB  beyond  all 
precedent.  As  m  fery  satoal  con- 
sequence,  tlM  bmmi|^  was  not  in 
good  humour.  He  h/d  just  fought 
with  the  premidfa  daweuse,  and 
cursed  a  drunkaa  sa|Hmumerary 
who  had  the  prraova  night  sus- 
pended one  of  the  finait  effects  in  a 
melodrama  by  fiiffing  dead  out  of 
time ;  ttien  them  was  tbe  stage  car- 
penter, who  insiflled  on  money  ta 
mend  his  wings  and  iMltiBm  hia 
flies;  and  to  crows  miatelBiie,  ttee 
was  the  leader  d  llie  orchestra  affcer, 
angrily  complaining  of  his  'cues' 
bemg  so  idtered  and  inyerted  by 
scHne  of  tiie  per£(»mers,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hmg  in  his 
music  properly.  In  fact,  I  could 
scarcely  haye  selected  a  more  in- 
opportune occasion  for  the  success 
of  my  delicate  mission— that  of  de- 
manding an  increase  of  salary.  I 
use  the  word  demand,  because  it 
was  understood  between  us  that  if  I 
undertoc^  a  part  m  a  new  piece  I 
should  be  fdrmer  remunerated  oyer 
and  aboyethe  stipulated  wage.  It 
was  under  this  oiroumstance  I  now 
came  to  him. 

r:*I  can't  do  it,  Charley;  I  really 
cannoi  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  keep  my  head  aboye  water'  (the 
ocmtinual  performance  of  this  aq uatio 
foat  is  the  normal  condition  of  ma- 
nagers) ;  *  and  what  with  the  heayy 
expenses  for  the  ccnning  burlesque, 
between  paying  for  the  puns,  and 
paying  for  ilie  paint,  I  must  end  in 
taking  the  benc&t  of  the  Act  as  the 


only  henefii  I  can  get,'  he  added,  with 
a  bitter  humour. 

'  Well,'  said  I,  *  but  yon  know  this 
new  piece,  "Blessed  Ganfederates," 
is  drawing  —  drawing.'  *  Kexe  I 
caught  his  eye,  and  stopped,  for  my 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  not  equal 
to  its  expression  of  mingled  asto- 
nishment at  what  he  considered  my 
coolness,  and  rage  at  what  he  con^ 
ceiyed  inappropnato  chaffing.  He 
swallowed  his  anger,  howeyer,  and 
replied,  with  a  sneer — 

'  Yes,  drawiaipiBdeed;  but  a  draft 
payable  on  ordflr»  and  by  admissian 
at  sight' 

'Gome,  now,  laynor,'  I  pwt  in, 
'we  are  bettor  eff  tfMawe  wen  a 
week  since,  and  if  ww  am.  only  keep 
the  "Blessad  Gonfedaatea*  on  ftir  a 
few  nights  kngHt;  ij^  »ay  nmM  the 
TreasuiT.' 

'fiead  fta^'  waa  lii  rmly  lei^y : 
and  ha  tan?  me  a  lattH^nd  then 
thiew  hnaolf  ba<^  w^  a  sigh  al- 
mttK  01  dHBMr  wm>  iiasMiageiial 
arm-chair,  xflfoud  lia  aete,  and 
Bead— 

'Miaa  Beaueknap  psMoits  her 
compliiBBnta  to  the  manager,  and 
legreta  tiiat  preasdng  basineas,  oyer 
iR&ch  she  has  ao  control,  oampels 
her  to  ahwat  hefself  far  a  week. 
Of  eooae  Ae  is  prepared  to  forfeit. 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  contretemps. 
Here  was  our  first  lady  in  the  light 
business  pitehing  up  her  engage- 
men^  and  nobody,  to  take  her  plao^ 
and  this,  too,  at  a  juncture  when 
our  only  chance  of  getting  safe  out 
of  the  season  was  1^  holding  on  to 
the '  Blessed  Gonfederates,'  in  which 
she  sustained  the  principal  part!  I 
confess  I  pitied  from  my  heart 
George  F.  Kaynor,  Manager,  as  he 
sat  looking  at  me  wistfully,  and  In- 
goldsby's  lines  occurred  to  my 
mind: — 

*  Ddldmm  Uw  iBttugMr  siU  in  bia  diair 
With  »  glooony  Int>w  aod  dtmtlirikid  air.' 

I  was  quite  ashamed  to  press  the 
matt^  of  salary,  and  endeayoured 
to  administer  some  consolation  and 
adyica  'Suppose,  Baynor,'  said  I, 
'you  try  something  in  the  illegiti- 
mate way.  Get  a  fellow  timt 
whistles  like  a  Inrd,  and  mimics  an 
entire  ferm-yard,  pigs  and  all.    Gall 
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Mm  Heir  or  Signor  in  tiie  bOls,  and 
Ttm  >iiTn  on  between  the  acts;  or 
sappose  you  fish  oat  a  juggler,  or 
an  elastic  brother^  or  a  Brazfiian 
"wiie-walker,  or  a — '  I  dcm't  know 
how  manj  more  soggestions  of  this 
ingenioas  kind  I  would  haye  offered, 
when  they  were  cot  short  l^  an  im- 
patknt '  pshaw!'  or  at  least  a  sound 
"idiioh  that  word  is  meant  to  repre- 
aen^  for  who  ever  heard  a  human 
bang  «zy  pshaw? 

'Ifs  no  use,  Charley;  the  public 
won't  swallow  those  tmngs  unless 
fbsy  can  wash  them  down  with 
beer,  and  haye  them  served  up  with 
tobacco,  as  at  the  harmonic  halls; 
but  in  tell  you  what  111  do  with 
you:  find  me  somebody  to  act  with 
you  efficiently  in  the ''  Ck)nfederates," 
and  111  double  the  adyanoe  you  are 
asking.' 

'Done!'  I  cried,  without  the  least 
sensible  consideration  of  what  I  was 
landing  myself  to;  'but — ' 

'Come  now,  my  boy,  no  buts. 
Go  off  amd  see  to  it  at  once.  I  will- 
leave  everything  to  yourself:  bring 
in  any  one,  I  will  ask  no  questions, 
and  give  her  the  same  teams  as  I 
did  that  (adjective)  minx  Beau- 
champ.  Down  in  the  country,  indeed  1 
I  know  the  part  of  the  country  eSie 
goestof 

We  arranged  business  for  tint 
evening,  and  shook  hands,  and  in  a 
minute  after  I  found  myself  standing 
in  the  street,  outside  tiie  stage  en- 
trance— standing  in  that  stupidly 
absorbed  manner  of  a  person  wno  is 
utterly  bewildered  as  to  his  next 
movement  Bousing  myself  at  last, 
I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  namee  of 
fluch  professional  ladies  as  I  was 
acquamted  with,  but  I  fDund  they 
had  all  engagements  either  in  Lon- 
don or  the  provinces.  The  part 
required  not  only  a  competent  ac- 
tress, but  an  actress  with  a  good 
Toice,  as  there  were  several  choice 
bits  of  music  interspersed  through 
jL  At  last  a  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  me.  Living  at  St  John's 
Wood  was  an  old  fnend  of  mine, 
and  formerly  of  my  mother's.  In 
her  d^y  this  old  woman  had  been  a 
Hunons  Lady  Teazle,  and  she  now 
added  to  a  comfortable  income  by 
tnunfng  pupils  for  the  stage.  If 
there  was  any  one  iq  town  capaHe  of 


hoping  me  in  the  present  strait, 
i^e  was  just  that  mdividual.  I 
knew  she  would  be  most  anxious  to 
assist  me,  for  I  had  oft^i  put  in  a 
&vourable  word  for  her  protegees. 
1  hailed  a  cab,  drove  off  to  her  quar- 
ters, and  fortunately  found  her  at 
home.  She  received  me  very  warmly, 
and  after  a  few  commonplace  in- 
quiries, I  opened  the  object  of  my 
visit 

'  I  am  glad,'  said  she,  '  that  cur- 
mudgeon Baynor  is  in  such  a  fix ;  it 
was  only  last  week  I  offered  to  send 
him  a  singing  chambermaid,  cleverer 
than  any  he  ever  had  in  his  house, 
and  he  had  the  impudence  to  teU 
me  she  should  come  for  six  mcmths 
on  trml  as  a  walkmg  lady,  look  as 
pretty  as  she  could,  and  try  to  forget 
my  old-&shioned  teaching.  Wuk- 
ing  lady !  why  the  poor  tiling  only 
wants  an  opportunity,  and  would 
take  her  place  before  the  best  of 
them  all.' 

'Could  I  see  tins  prodigy?  I 
broke  in,  hastily. 

'  Well,'  said  the  old  lady,  answer- 
ing my  thoughts,  'you  could  not 
see  her  before  to>morrow,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  for  I  am  certain  she 
would  suit  you.' 

'To-morrow  would  be  too  late, 
Mrs.  Layton,'  I  replied,  de^nd- 
ingly;  'Baynor  will  break  off  with 
me  unless  I  succeed  before  Thurs- 
day' (it  was  then  Tuesday),  '  and 
whatever  your  paragon  may  do,  she 
could  scarcely  get  over  all  these 
lengths  and  songs.'  And  here  I 
handed  her  the  '  study,'  rolled  up 
in  Ihat  telescopic  shape  in  which 
we  always  carry  the  lucubrations  of 
dramatic  authorship.  She  glanced 
over  it  hastily. 

'Charley,'  said  she,  'tiiis  is  the 
very  thing  for  Louise,  and  if  you 
call  here  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  I 
will  introduce  you ;  but  mind/  i^e 
laughed, '  you  don't,  fell  in  love  with 
her:  she  is  a  dear  littie  girl,  and  a 
pet  of  mine,  and  I  won't  have  her 
dangled  after  by  a  clever  eccentric, 
who  ratiler  likes  the  reputation  of  a 
conquest' 

'Come,  come,  mother,'  returned 
I — Honi  soU  qui  mal  y  pense ;  '  is 
tiiere  no  way  of  seeing  her  before 
to-morrow  ?'  (For,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  was  anxious  to  have  an  opportu- 
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niiy  of  extending  my  seejrch  if  I  was 
not  satisfied  witii  the  result  of  the 
inspection.) 

*  There  is  a  way.if  I  was  certaini 
could  trust  you.  Will  you  pledge 
your  word  not  to  tell  on  me  after- 
wards, or  use  the  information  I  give 
you  farther  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite?' I  gave  the  required  pro- 
mise. 'Well,  then,  I  haye  been 
striving  everywhere  to  get  an  open- 
ing for  Loo,  and  cannot  succeed. 
She  is  badly  off,  and  is  obliged  to 
support  a  drunken  father,  w^o  in- 
sists on  her  bringing  him  money, 
and  never  asks  where  she  gets  it 
The  poor  girl,  in  short,  has  been 
driven  to  take  employment  at  a 
harmonic  hair  (here  she  told  me  the 
particular  one), '  and  she  sings  there 
every  night  I  myself  take  her 
there,  ana  from,  and  can  assure  you 
she  is  as  good  and  innocent  a  crea- 
ture as  ever  lived.  Now  if  your 
curiosity  must  be  gratified,  you  can 
go  to  the  place  this  evening,  get 
into  one  of  the  supper-boxes,  and 
ask  a  waiter  to  show  you  Louise 
Deltour.  When  you  come  here  to- 
morrow, of  course  you  won't  pretend 
anything.  Now,  good-bye,*  and  she 
nodded  me  off. 

I  managed  to  haye  my  work  over 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  half-past  ten 
found  me  seated  in  a  side  box  at  the 
harmonic  hall.  Strange  to  say,  this 
was  my  first  visit  to  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kind,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  me  was  so  pecuhax  I 
may  be  excused  for  recording  it 
Though  so  well  accustomed  to  face 
an  audience,  I  felt  I  could  no  more 
go  on  that  stage,  before  the  men  and 
women  assembled  in  that  splendidly- 
decorated  room,  than  I  could  ^oot 
myself.  The  half-bemused  stare  of 
the  crowd,  the  noise,  clinking  of 
spoons  and  glasses,  popping  of 
aerated  drinks,  tiie  unsuppressed 
laugh,  the  careless,  insolent  ap- 
plause, the  groups  of  simpering 
painted  things  that  Imed  the  gal- 
leries, all  and  everything  so  un- 
suited  for  an  exhibition  of  decent 
art,  and  so  suited  for  the  exhibition 
of  that  lamp-black  nigger,  who 
brayed,  and  jabbered,  and  stemped 
before  the  foot-hghtsl  I  took  a 
moral  from  the  latto  disgusting 
mimicry   of  my   profession,   as  a 


Qreek  child  might  in  the  olden  time 
when  shown  a  drunken  Helot  in 
his  cups.  But  I  had  very  Uttle  time 
to  continue  my  reflections,  when  a 
waiter  appeared. 

'  Shall  I  take  your  order,  sir?* 

*  Yes,  bring  me — no,  stop.  Waiter, 
is  Miss  Deltour  here?' 

'  Miss  Deltour,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir ;  bat 
you  can't  see  Miss  Deltour;  she 
never  sees  nobody ;  but  if  you  wish, 
for  Miss  Brown,  or  Miss  Flithers,  X 
dessay  tiiey'll  be  'appy  to  be  intro- 
duced if  you  ask  the  manager,  sir.' 

I  looked  at  the  fellow,  and  must 
have  stared  him  into  perceiving  his 
mistake,  for  he  went  on,  perceptibly 
embarrassed — 

'Oh!  I  see,  sir;  take  supper 
alone,  sir ;  beg  pardon,  did  you  say 
Cham—?' 

'No;  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  tell 
me  when  Miss  Deltour  sings.' 

'  Miss  Deltour  sings,  sir,  bin  the 
selections  hafter  the  moosical  stones, 
which  the  moosical  stones  is  now 
hon  view.  There's  the  purfessoar 
hisself,  just  a-goin'  to  b^;in.  Much 
obliged  to  you,  sir.' 

I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
bearded  and  dissipated-looking  per- 
sonage who  was  knocking  short 
jerky  sounds  out  of  a  wooden  trough, 
which,  I  suppose,  contained  Qie 
'moosical'  stones.  I  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  selections,  which  I 
guessed  would  be  operatic  After  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  it,  the  pro- 
fessor gave  a  final  beat  on  his  paral- 
lelogram, and  disappeared  to  an 
uncertain  murmur  liable  to  be  equi- 
vocally interpreted;  andinmiediately 
afterwards  a  small,  but  noisy  or- 
chestra conunenced  the  oyerture 
to  '  Martha.'  I  think  there  were 
five  in  all  came  forward  to  sing  in 
some  part  music  from  Flotow's 
agreeable  opera.  Glancing  at  the 
women,  I  had  not  much  difficulty 
in  fixing  on  Miss  Deltour.  K  there 
was  only  one  lady  in  the  concern 
who  would  not  accept  acquaint- 
ances made  in  such  a  free  and 
easy  manner,  it  must  be  that  rather 
petite,  well-set  one  with  the  grave 
and  but  slightly  rouged  tafie,  who 
sang  with  a  clever  artistic  grace, 
and  carefolly  avoided  that  yulgar 
exaggeration  and  emphasis,  so  libe- 
rally imparted   to   the   scena   by 
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ber  companions.  She  was  perfiectl; 
modest  in  bor  demeanour,  her 
geetures  were  correct  and  appro- 
priate, and  ahe  had  a  finish  of 
manner  which  more  than  made  np 
for  a  voice  which  tiough  very  sweet 
was  Bomewhat  deficient  in  vibiation. 
When  the  yiolins  were  tearing  furi- 
onslf  through  the  final  'hurries,' 
and  the  singers  were  screaming  and 


bawling  to  their  ntmoet,  amidst  the 
cheers  and  stamping  of  beery  sol- 
diers, fast  young  men  from  shops, 
mechanics,  cheap  swells  and  soedj 
ringdoves,  she  preeerred  the  same 
placid,  almost  disdainful  expression, 
which  raised  her  immeasurably 
above  the  ranting  gioop  by  which 
she  was  suirounded. 
I  was  punctual  to  my  appcmit- 


meut  next  morning,  lbs.  I^yton 
introdnced   me    formally,  and  ac- 

Suainted  Miss  Deltoor  fully  with 
lie  cnrioTu  accident  that  put  such 
a  chance  in  her  way.  *  She  naa  gone 
OTer  the  part,  Charley,  and  says  she 
will  be  able  for  it.  Suppose,  dear, 
you  rehearse  a  little  now  with  Mr. 


CleTclond ;  it  will  be  easier  for  you 
than  doing  it  for  the  first  time  be- 
fore the  company.  Mr.  Cleveland 
will,  I  am  sure,  make  every  allow- 
ance for  your  inexperience.' 

'  But,'  I  interrupted, '  Miss  Deltour 
could  scarce  have  had  time  to  read 
the  piece.' 
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'1  think  I  know  it,  sir/  fiaid  she, 
quietly. 

So  we  went  to  work.  The  entire 
bosiness,  dialogue  and  all,  was,  I 
may  say,  confined  to  the  characters 
we  represented — ^in  fiftot,  it  had  been 
writt^  ea^ressly  for  Miss  Fanny 
Beanchamp  and  myselfl  I  was  sur- 
prised ana  delighted  at  Miss  Del- 
tour's  rehearsal  She  so  thoroughly 
comprehended  the  spirit  of  the 
lively  melange,  rendei^  the  songs 
so  neatly  and  perfectly,  and  bandied 
the  hits  with  me  in  the  proper  shut- 
tlecock style,  quip  for  quip  and  joke 
for  joke,  never  missing  a  word  or 
even  hesitating  for  one,  that  I  com- 
pletely forgot  I  was  merely  helping 
a  neophyte,  and  dashed  away  as  if 
the  house  was  full,  and  I  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  most  accomplished 
and  experienced  of  actresses.  Mrs. 
Layton  (who  held  the  book  to 
prompt,  but  had  no  occasion*to  use 
it)  was  overjoyed  beyond  anything 
when  I  heartily  congratulated  her 
on  her  pupil.  She  kissed  her  affec- 
tionate^, and  told  her  over  and  over 
again  her  fortune  was  made.  I  now 
took  more  particular  notice  of  Miss 
Deltour.  She  was  not  positively 
handsome,  though  her  features  were 
well  shaped.  Her  ^es  were  dark- 
blue,  with  a  deep  soak  fire  of  pas- 
sion and  sensimlity  dwelling  in 
them,  under  such  reotuunt  though 
that  you  ^ould  loc^  4mrefnlty  t» 
perceive  it  Her  moidSi  was  mnB, 
but  drooped  and  qui^ertd  at  ^m 
corners  sometimes,  as  if  Ab  htA 
gone  through  haxder  lines  iham. 
suited  her  age,  which  might  be 
ab5ut  twenty.  Her  bands  were  kmg 
and  white,  fimshed  with  thorougii- 
bred  filbert  -  shaped  aaik.  Her 
manner  was  that  of  a^self-poasenad 
lady,  who  could  not  aflford  to  give 
herself  extra  airs,  bat  was  simply 
polite  to  a  brother  artist  I  was,  I 
believe,  the  least  bit  disappointed 
she  did  not  express  any  special  gra- 
titude or  thankfulness  to  me  — 
tiiough,  on  second  thoug)^  I  had 
to  admit  I  ought  not   to   expect 

fxtitude  from  a  young  lady  whom 
turned  to  acoount  to  raise  my 
salary.  I  told  her  I  would  under- 
take all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  her  with  the  manager,  and  that 
one  other  rehearsal  would  be  amply 


m  

sufficient  after  what  I  had  seen.  J 
would  be  happy  to  meet  her  next 
morning  at  the  theatre,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

G.  F.  Raynor  was  puzzled  when  X 
told  him  I  tbought  I  had  won  omr 
bet  He  could  scarce  believe  it 
possible.  Of  course  I  said  no1iiin£: 
about  the  harmonic  hall.  If  there  waB 
an  institution  on  eartii  upon  idiicfa. 
he  would  emphatically  invoke  the 
judgment  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
that  institution  was  a  harmonic  hall. 
He  was  the  most  eager  to  prosecute 
them  of  all  the  managers,  and  cursed 
them  by  night  and  day,  as  the  de- 
struction of  ihe  British  theatre.  X 
knew  if  I  mentioned  Miss  Deltour 
in  connection  witii  tiiem,  even  her 
extraordinary  ability  would  not  save 
her  the  situation.  She  was  at  our 
next  rehearsid.  She  had  to  stand 
all  the  whispered  remarks  and  tit- 
terings of  the  walking  ladies  and 
tiie  limp  corps  de  ballet,  who  came 
to  pract^  the  gaieties  of  the  '  Bower 
of  Koses,'  done  to  a  single  violin,  and 
in  long  dresses,  high  bonnets,  and 
Balmoral  boots.  But  she  went 
through  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  their  interruptions;  and 
at  night  took  botii  them  and  the 
sn#ieQce  by  storm.  We  had  a  very 
considerable  house,  drawn  partly  by 
the  revival  of  the  comedietta,  whicb 
had  been  favourably  spoken  of  by 
the  press,  and  partly  bgr  ihe  cwiosity 
«f  Ihe  public,  who  flaobed  to  see  a 
saw  actress.  I  ImhI  taken  care 
ivlifllever  could  be  d<na«n  the  IhUs 
ia  two  days  was  d<Hie.  We  made  so 
^tooided  a  hit  in  'Bimni  Oon- 
lederates'  liMi  we  ^pefe  ^mt  mid 
over  again  enti&usiMttoaQy  oaUed 
lor;  and  the  ^li^  w«b  «BBO«nced 
fo  represenMNn  uoEtil  further  no- 
tice. G.  F.  was  txcHM  to apitoh  of 
good-hmnour  I  Miaved  hm.  iaca- 
paMe  oL 

'By  J<mi,  Cleveland!'  said  lie, 
'111  carry  out  my  wager  wiA  yon, 
and  throw  a  white-bait  into  the 
bargain.' 

'Blessed  Confederates '  had  a  run 
of  three  weeks,  and  I  verily  think 
saved  Raynor  from  bai^ruptcy.  I 
might  as  well  confess  at  once  tiiat  I 
fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
my  interesting  playmate.  The  old, 
old  sentiment  took  first  the  sofb^i- 
ing  guise  of  pity,  then  of  admiration^ 
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and  ihen  oune  a  wild  impafiflioned 
affectioii,  for  wfaidi  I  could  give 
neithier  date  nor  Kason.  Once  I 
zeoollect  actiiig  'Poor  Pilliooddy' 
with  her,  and  deliTQrisg  the  mo^ 
paihos  of  the  Cockney  Bnrseryman 
m  a  Bomeo-in-the-garden  tone  of 
"VCHce  which  hronght  down  the  honse 
in  roan.  8he  gave  me  a  look  of 
gisre  and  distant  reproach  which 
Boon  hronght  me  to  my  senseB,  for 
her  womanly  instmet  detected  my 
indeeoroas  eaxnestnesB,  yelled  from 
mil  others  under  the  jingling  patter 
of  the  £uce.  I  sospect  she  bMW  of 
my  feelings  for  li^  as  soon  as  I 
knew  Ihem  myself.  Tet  somehow  I 
was  afraid  to  hint  anytiiing,  for,  ex- 
cept an  the  stage,  I  am  timid  and 
httshfol  to  a  degree,  especially  with 
ladies  whom  I  lespect,  I  called 
her  Lonise,  with  her  tacit  permisr 
sion,  but  i^* never  addreased  me 
exoqpt  as  Mr.  Cleveland.  To  the 
rest  of  the  company  eAie  was  re- 
served, nay  ahnost  haughty,  and 
was  coBseqtiently  no  favourite. 

One  evening—it  is  fixed  in  my 
Bumory  as  if  it  only  occurred  yes- 
terday— after  the  drop  had  fallen, 
we  both  went  into  the  green-room, 
where  the  rest  of  the  corps  vrere 
assembled,  together  with  a  number 
iji  the  umal  stage  danglers.  All 
were  apparently  doing  complimeo- 
iaiy  homage  to  «  lady  dressed  in 
walking  costume,  who  was  seated 
oo  a  knnger.  On  my  entrance  with 
Louise,  she  rose,  aini  I  recognized 
my  original  'Confederate,'  Panny 
Beaochamp.  She  trotted  over  to 
me  immediately,  and  saucily  turned 
down  her  cheek.  Now,  a  month 
sinoe,  diffident  as  I  am,  I  would 
certainly  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, but  now  I  ielt  that  Louise 
was  watching  me,  and  experienced 
a  repugnance  to  such  a  familiarity, 
which  I  could  not  explain.  To 
relieve  the  awkwardness  of  the  atu- 
ation,  I  introduced  Miss  Beauchamp 
— Miss  Deltour.  Louise  curtseyed ; 
but  to  the  ast(Hushmeut  of  every 
one  (and  they  were  regarding  the 
meeting  with  some  interest)  Fanny 
letumed  her  salute  with  a  cola, 
faaid  stare,  with  so  much  of  down- 
li^it  insult  conveyed  in  it,  that  poor 
Louise  ooloured  up  like  crimson. 

*  Look  here,  George  Baynor !  come 


here,  I  say!'  said  Miss  Fanny, 
stamping  her  little  foot  nervously 
against  the  ground.  '  So  you  suf^ly 
your  ladies  from  the  singing-women 
of  harmonic  halls  T 

'No,  certainly  not  What  the 
deuce  do  you  mean,  Fanny?'  an- 
swered the  puzzled  manager. 

'  Ask  Miss  Deltour,'  replied  Fanny 
with  a  sneer.  The  bystanders  tit- 
tered sympathisingly. 

'  Mr.  Bt^or,'  Mud  Louise,  step- 
inng  forward,  her  pale  ^loe  paler 
now,  but  sending  a  brave  ^een 
glance  that  made  them  shrink  like 
frightened  curs  from  her,  '  I  regret 
having  placed  you  in  a  false  posi- 
tion: this  person  is  right'  (Fanny 
quailed  at  the  contemptuous  way 
Bhe  used  the  slight  word);  'and! 
now  remember  the  occasion,  and  the 
associate  she  was  with,  when  she 
acquired  her  information.  If  you 
have  any  hesitation  about  retaimng 
me,  I  will  remove  the  embarrass- 
ment in  the  only  manner  in  my 
power.  Mr.  Cleveland,  your  ann.' 
And  there  we  left  than  in  as  drama- 
tic a  situation  as  ev^  they  found 
U^mselves. 

'  Come  now,"  said  she, '  walk  home 
part  of  my  way  this  evening ;  I  will 
never  go  near  that  place  again,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness:  perhaps,  however'  (here 
she  stopped  sudd^y), '  Mr.  Cleve- 
land would  not  care  to  be  seen  with 
me  since  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  my  antecedents  ?' 

'  I  knew  them  befora  I  knew  of 
the  harmonic  hall,'  1  returned 
quietly. 

-Did  you?'  she  asked,  and  as  we 
passed  near  a  lamp  I  thought  I  saw 
her  glance  at  me  kindly,  and  even 
—I  thought  so— more  than  kindly ; 
I  am  sure  her  hand  closed  ahnost 
involuntarily  on  my  arm. 

'  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal 
—  a  great  deal/  she  said  sadly, 
and  half  to  herself.  'Oh,  how 
weary  it  is,  this  lifel  I  often  wish  I 
were  dead,  and  out  of  it' 

'  Louise,'  said  I,  *  I  love  you  sin- 
cerely, and  if  you  only ' 

'There — there,*  interrupted  she, 
quickly,  but  not  angrily;  'don't 
talk  that  way  to  me.  1  don't  dislike 
you,  Charley*  (I  started— this  was 
the  first  time  she  had  called  me  by 
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qneetioned.  Away  with  yoo,  and 
read  yoni  fate  in  Qiat  esTelope.' 

X  took  it  home — if  I  could  call 
my  famished  lodgings  a  home— 
and  conld  scarce  break  the  seal,  my 
eagerness  and  anxiety  were  so  great. 
Would  she  commence  'My  dear 
sir,'  or  'Dear  Hr.  CHeveland,'  or 
'Dear  Charley?'  When  I  did  sum- 
mon tip  cotiiBge  enoQgh  two  letters 
fell  out  of  the  enoloenre,  and  there 
was  a  small  folded  note  addreeaed 
to  me.  It  began  without  any  head- 
ing at  all ;  it  was  merelv  to  say  Uutt 
before  lesTing  she  had  fonnd  tbe 
enclosed  letters  in  her  ftther's  nxaa, 
and  from  his  (here  '  habits '  was 
evidently  erased,  snd  '  caFeleasDess' 
sabetitated),  she  suspected  he  had 
neglected  to  answer  them.  Would 
I  be  kind  enough  to  see  after  them 
if  they  were  of  any  conseqnoice? 
The  note  was  subscribed  '  Clare 
Stevens,'  so  that  Deltonr  was  evi- 
dently but  a  nam  dt  thedtrt.  I 
read  the  two  letters  oarefolly.  They 
were  from  a  soUcitor'B  firm — Heasrs. 
Seal  and  Stamp— requeeting  Mr. 
Sterens  or  his  dan^ter  to  call 
at  tiieir  ofBoe,  as  they  had  inteUi- 
genoe  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate. I  went  directly  to  the  place, 
and  was  ushered  in  to  tlie  principal 
— a  mild,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a 
pecaliarity  about  his  mildnees  tliat 
somehow  immediately  impressed  yon 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  he  a 
sheer  impossibility  to  take  him  in. 
He  politely  poiutad  to  a  seat,  and 
waited  for  me  to  introduce  my  bnsi- 
ness.  This  I  did  in  very  few  w<»da. 
Ur.  Stevens  and  his  daughter  were 
obUged  to  leave  town  suddenly.  I 
would  take  any  intelligence  fat 
them. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Seal,  smiling 
most  benevolently,  '  my  business 
with  them  was  of  a  very  agreeable 
character.  Some  time  since  we  »• 
ceived    an  advice  &om  our    Irish 


l^Bcy  bad  been  left  Miss  Ste- 
vens, who  was  supposed  to  be 
hving  with  her  &1^er  towards  tbe 
weet  end  of  London.  After  innu- 
merable inquiries,  we  bave  now 
reason  to  beheve  your  Mends,  to 
whom  my  letters  were  sent,  are  the 
parties  we  are  in  quest  of.  One 
mterview,  even  a  letter  answering 
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certain  fomud  qneBtions,  ^wi]!  be 
sufficient  as  a  preliminary,  and  then 
I  shall  haye  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ing orer  the  amonnt  to  Miss  Ste- 
Tens,  or  lodging  it  to  her  credit 
Conld  yon  giye  me  their  present 
addrees?*  I  gave  it  him.  '  I  shall 
write  inmiediately.'  '  Yes/  said  I, 
'and  if  you  want  the  matter  di- 
rectly attended  to,  oommxmicate 
with  Miss  Steyens  herself/ 

Loye  is  selfish,  despite  what  poets 
write.  If  a  man  loyes  a  woman,  his 
dearest  and  first  wi^  is  that  she 
be  brought  close  and  near  to  him, 
and  he  is  jealous  of  any  fortune  that 
puts  her  beyond  his  reach.  I  was 
perhaps  more  sorry  than  glad  when 
I  learned  of  Clare's  good  luck.  My 
yery  connection  with  the  stage  made 
me  apedally  distrustful  of  romantic 
oonclusiQns,  and  I  belieyed  she  was 
lost  to  me  for  eyer  now  that  she 
had  become  rich.  Friends  would 
come,  and  then  a  husband.  A  hus- 
band! Until  that  thought  struck 
me  I  dM  not  fully  know  how  I  was 
absorbed  in  her.  When  I  pictured 
to  myself  another  in  that  place  I 
belieyed  to  be  mine  by  right--mine, 
aboye  all  others  liying!  For  who 
could  loye  her  as  I  did?  Who  else 
would  disooyer  breath  that  placid, 
absent  &ce  those  depths  of  sensi- 
bility and  yearning  tenderness  which 
it  was,  almost  unconsciously  to  my- 
self, my  secret  hope  and  dr^on  to 
bring  forth  into  a  warm  and  stirring 
affection,  which  we  -two  were  to 
share  together,  and  neyer,  neyer 
]nrt  from  until  death  ?  And  in  this 
strain  my  mind  ran  on,  and  one  day 
slipped  l^  and  another  came,  and 
ea^  night  I  had  to  laugh  and  joke 
in  the  midst  of  the  wretchedness 
gnawing  at  my  heart.  Often  was  I 
cheered  for  the  wild  exuberance  and 
spirit  of  my  acting  when  I  was 
merely  delirious  with  this  fire  of  dis- 
appointment in  my  brain,  burning 
there — burning  there,  until  my  poor 
head  throbbed  on  my  pillow  at 
night,  and,  worn  out  with  the  feyer, 
I  drc^ped  off  into  a  sleep— some- 
tunes  into  a  long  dream,  m  which 
she  was  kind  to  me,  and  we  were 
all  I  wished  us  to  be!  But  then  the 
bitter  waking  came,  and  another 
day  and  night  of  misery! 

I  could  not  bring  myself  to  in- 


quire any  particulars  at  Messrs.  Beal 
and  Stamp's.  I  had  a  neryous  dread 
of  knowing  more,  and  for  the  same 
siUy  reason  I  ayoided  calling  on 
Mrs.  Layton.  I  would  try  and  for- 
get^ Clara  That  was  all  1^  loe 
now.  I  would  eyen  go  away  firom 
eyery  scene  that  reminded  me  of 
her ;  and  so,  when  my  engagement 
was  concluded  with  Baynor,  I  joined 
a  company  on  a  proyincial  tour,  and 
trayelled  with  tnem  to  Liyerpool, 
remaining  a  few  weeks  in  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Mjeul  When  I  returned  to 
London  I  found  my  health  so  im- 
paired from  excessiye  work  and 
want  of  rest  that  I  was  obb'ged  to 
consult  a  physician.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  haye  hit  upon  an 
intelligent  and  kindly  man.  He  put 
a  few  sensible  queries  to  me,  in- 
quired my  profession  and  habits, 
and  then  tested  my  lungs  with  his 
stethoscope.  I  thought  he  looked 
rather  graye  when  remoying  the 
instrument. 

'  Is  it  in  your  power,  sir,'  said  he, 
'  to  take  a  long  sea  yoyage?* 

*  Well,'  I  replied, '  I  haye' had  a 
good  offer  to  go  to  Australia.' 

'  Then  I  can  recommend  you  no 
better  medicine,  sir,  than  to  accept 
the  offer;  and  the  sooner  you  start 
the  sooner  will  your  constitution 
mend.  You  haye  no  immediate 
danger  to  fear,  but  rest  and  change 
are  absolutely  requisite  for  you.' 

Two  days  before  my  intended 
departure  from  London  for  Austra- 
lia, I  determined  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Layton,  partly  from  a  wish  to  bid 
her  farewell,  and  principally,  if  the 
truth  must  be  owned,  to  get  some 
news  about  Clare,  and  talk  of  her 
for  the  last  time.  When  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton  saw  me  she  could  not  conceal 
her  apprehension  and  pity  at  my 
appearance.  I  told  her  how  my 
mind  was  made  up  to  leaye  England. 

*  And  so  you  are  going  off  for 
good,  or  bad,  and  you  haye  neyer 
asked  me  for  Louise — or  rathef 
Clare.  Of  course  you  know  her 
name.' 

I  had  been  there  half  an  hour 
with  that  name  on  my  lips,  and 
afraid  to  trust  myself  to  speak  it  I 

'  And  how — how  is  she  T  I  ma- 
naged to  blurt  out  '  Haye  you 
heard  from  her  ?' 
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'Heard  firom  her!  to  be  snie  I 
hare  heard  from  her!  Look  at  this 
shawl  and  chain,  and  tell  me  who 
else  would  be  kind  enough  to  make 
an  old  woman  like  me  such  pre- 
aenti.  Why  there  is  not  a  day  she 
does  not  come  here  1' 

'  Come  here  I'  I  repeated.  *  Then 
she  is  in  London  T 

'  Yes,  Cleveland,  Clare  is  in  Lon- 
don/ retomed  she,  archly ;  '  and 
Tery  lonely,  I  suspect,  in  London, 
too,  despite  her  money.  Her 
wretched  father  died  in  Glasgow 
a  few  days  after  th^  anriyed  there; 
and  what  between  the  shock  his 
death  gave  her,  and  this  strange 
tnm  in  her  fortune,  she  was  nigh 
distracted.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
brought  her  back  here,  but  here 
she  came;  renewed  an  old  acquaint- 
ance who  was  glad  enough  to  be 
renewed  when  i^  found  Glare  was 
well  ofl^  and  she  is  now  living  at 
Brompton.  This  is  one  of  her  days 
for  visiting  m&  Would  you  not 
like  to  see  her  he&ae  you  go  among 
the  aborigines?' 

*  I  would  indeed,'  I  said,  in  a 
dazed,  feeble  sort  of  way ;  for  what 
with  surprise,  and  a  thousand 
strange  emotions  of  hope  and  love, 
I  was  scarce  able  to  speak.  The 
old  lady  poured  out  a  ghiss  of  wine 
far  me,  and  kindly  pressed  me  to 
takeit 

Then  we  were  silent  It  was  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  days  were 
beccHoing  short  I  can  call  to 
mind  now  the  quiet  gr^  cloedng 
of  that  day,  and  the  myrmd  noises 
of  the  city,  and  the  clang  of  some 
church  oiook,  and  a  ringing,  surging 
sound  in  my  ears.  My  whole  frame, 
weakened  as  it  was,  was  morbidly 
alive  and  sensitive  to  every  influ- 
ence, however  remote,  that  could 
touch  on  Clare.  This  was  the  room 
we  first  acted  in  together.  It  was 
there  she  stood  near  the  piano,  and 
I  (by  the  fireplace.  The  very  feel 
and  rustle  of  her  dress  seeni^  to 
come  to  me  at  the  moment  I  Should 


I  really  see  har  again?  And  then 
if  I  did«  woTM—Bai^tat-tat'tat! 

'  Here  she  is  at  last,'  said  Mrs. 
Layton,  rising  up.  '  Excuse  me, 
Charley;  I  always  run  down  to 
meetl^r.' 

And  I  was  quite  alone  waiting  fsr 
her— only  a  moment,  though;  and 
I  hear  her  vcace  and  her  stop ;  she 
is  coming  up  stairs;  but  I  could 
not  stir.  I  sat  there  tremUiog,  and 
my  heart  beating  wildly. 

'Wiy,  Mrs.  Layton .'     And 

then  a  figure  in  black,  whibh  had 
half  opensd  tiie  door,  tuned  round 
and  whispered  something. 

'Oh,  ifs  only  Mr.  Cleveland! 
He  is  going  awi^  to  Australia,  and 
has  come  to  bid  us  good-bye.  I  made 
him  stay  for  you.'  I  thought  Mrs. 
Layton  was  very  quick  in  making 
this  announcement  about  Australia. 

I  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  went 
over  and  took  her  hand.  She  said 
nothing,  but  let  it  rest  in  mine. 
Mrs.  Layton  had  glided  from  the 
room  like  a  ghost  It  was  nearly 
dark,  and  I  had  to  stand  very  near 
Clare  to  see  her. 

*  Do  you  go  at  once,  Charley  ?' 

'  Tes,'  said  I,  hesitatingly.  '  1 
leave  Liverpool  on  Wednesday — 
that  is  if— if ' 

'If  what,  Charley?' 

'  If  you  do  not  bid  me  sti^,  Clare.' 

It  was  darker  than  be£(»re,  and  I 
had  to  go  nearer  and  lean  down  my 
head  to  catch  her  answer ;  and  her 
velvet  cheek  yj9&  to  mine  when  she 
murmured — 

'  Stay  with  me,  Charley.  I  would 
be  lonely  without  you  always.' 

And  this  is  my  story.  I  bade 
fiaxewell  to  the  stage;  and  what  with 
some  littie  money  I  had  saved,  and 
my  wife's  income,  we  are  better 
than  well  off.  I  did  not  go  to 
Australia;  rest  and  home  cc^forts 
cured  me  perfectly.  And  many  a 
time  have  Clare  and  I  laughed  over 
the  strange  chance  that  made  us 
'  Blessed  Confederates '  for  life. 
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r[  iiiat  Teracions  and  deb'ghtfxil 
Mstoy  of  tiie  '  Seyen  Ghsmpions 
of  Ghristendoim/  which  we  all  read 
with  snoh  tiuilliiig  interest  as  boys 
and  girls,  we  learned  how  8t  David, 
ihe  patron  saint  of  Wales,  roamed 
tbovA  in  like  manner  with  his  six 
iiBilow-champions,  as  a  knight-emnt, 
Teseuing  nnprotectod  females,  fight- 
ing agiunst  wrong  and  impression, 
and  ridding  the  world  of  giants  and 
o&er  monstrosities,  nntil  he  nnfor- 
tonately  feQ  into  the  power  of  the 
Tile  magician,  C^mandine,  whose 
spells  threw  the  doughty  Welsh- 
man into  an  enchanted  sleep  of  (as 
nearly  as  we  reeolleot)  some  cen- 
tniies'  dnration.  Frcmi  other  chro- 
nicles, perhi^  equally  Teradoos, 
we  learn  that  instead  of  being  a 
WBirior,  St.  David  was  in  reality  a 
priest,  '  a  wonder  in  his  learning 
and  eloqnence,'  that  both  during 
Mb  life  and  for  many,  very  many 
years  after  his  deoetae,  he  worked 
the  most  astonnding  miracles ;  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Xantns,  princcf 
of  Cardiganshiie,  and  that  when  he 
died,  A.  D.  544,  his  spirit  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  l^  St.  Eentigem,  car- 
ried npwazds  by  angels. 

Of  the  two  accounts,  we  must 
admit  liie  monkish  legend  has  one 
advantage  over  the  old  &vourite 
romance.  It  is  at  any  rate  '  parti- 
eolaar  in  dates.'  To  a  matterK)f-fact 
a^  like  the  inresent,  '▲.  n.  544 '  cer- 
tainly appears  a  more  authentic 
period  than  'once  upon  a  time.' 
(nie  statement,  too,  that  St.  Davj^ 
was  the  son  of  Xantus,  prince  of 
Oardiganshire,  ei^Mcially  when  ao- 
ooaxptaaaed,  as  it  is,  by  a  seemingly 
ndnctant  admksion  by  the  chrcmi- 
eler  that  our  hero's  moHwr  was  not 
married  to  his  liM^er,  bears  about  it 
a  degree  of  droumstantiality  very 
difiEerrat  from  the  vague  manner  in 
which  we  are  first  introduced  to 
him  in  the  company  of  the  other 
six  champions  of  Christendom,  pri- 
soners in  the  magic  castle  of  the 
Enchantress  Ealyba.  We  know  of 
a  certainty  that  there  is  such  a 
place  as  Cardiganshire;  we  can 
place  our  fingers  on  it  on  the  map 
— nay,  we  can  evMi  go  by  nulway 
there,   and   see   it   for   ourselves. 


We  know,  too,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  year  544 ;  we  can  count  up 
exactly  how  many  years  it  was  ago. 
But  who  shall  teU  us  where  (if  any- 
where) the  magic  castle  of  the  En- 
chantress Kalyba  was  situate?  Who 
can  say  in  what  year  (if  ever)  the 
seven  champions  were  imprisoned 
there? 

Still  are  we  loath  to  give  up  the 
Si  David  of  our  school-days.  Our 
early  hero-worship  is  too  apt  to 
get  rude  shocks  from  after-reading. 
Have  we  not  heard  that  our  gre&t 
English  Champion,  the  renowned 
St.  G^rge  himself,  was  a  mere 
swindling  army-contractor^in  feet, 
a  bacon-merchant?— that,  instead  of 
going  about  spearing  dragons,  his 
chief  avocation  was  sticking  pigs! 
Out  on  such  so-called  useful  mow- 
ledge!  Some  wiseacre  will  next, 
perhaps,  discover  that  our  fevourite 
St.  David  was  nothing  more  than  a 
market-gardener,  who  amassed  a 
fortune  by  cultivatmg  leeks,  and 
that  his  countrymen  have  adopted 
that  savoury  esculent  as  their  na- 
tional emblem  in  honour  of  the  com- 
mercial success  of  their  patron 
saint! 

St.  David  has  indeed  already  been 
made  the  victim  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. Vile  calunmy,  in  combi- 
nation with  equally  vile  orthography, 
has  made  free  with  his  name,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Who 
among  us  does  not  remember  the 
slanderous  verses,  commencing, 
*Tafl^,'  (a  palpable  corruption  of 
the  honoured  name  of  *  David '  or 
'Davy*)— 

•Tal^  WAS  A  Wetehmao. 

Taffy  was  a  thiaf, 
Taffy  camo  to  my  house, 
"*" "       And  stole  a  leg  of  beef?* 

And  then  the  ridiculous  assertions 
that  follow,  of  how  the  anonymous 
libeller  went  to  Tafl^'s  house,  and 
found  '  he  wasn't  at  home.'  (He 
does  not  tell  us  what  petty-larceny 
advantage  he  himself  took  of  David's 
absence!)  —  how  David  afterwards 
revisited  the  scene  of  his  former 
theft  (a  likely  story). 

*  Taffy  came  to  my  house.' 

(Whose  house?    Has  the  fellow 
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no  name  to  giye,  who  brings  snch 
charges?) 

*  And  stole  a  marrow-bone  !* 

Here  the  slanderer  confates  himself 
— as  slanderers  always  do  in  the 
long  run.  We  thought  we  should 
catch  him.  Had  me  first  theft 
David  is  charged  with  really  been 
committed,  the  second  would  have 
been  obviously  unnecessary — not  to 
say  impossible.  Had  David  really 
stolen  the  leg  of  beef  on  his  first 
visit,  why  return  for  the  marrow- 
bone?   He  would  have  had  it  al- 

BXADT  INSIDE  THE  LBO!  So  WO  dis- 
miss the  subsequent  charge  of  slug- 
gishness brougnt  against  David,  and 
the  alleged  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him  with  the  purloined  mar- 
row-bone, while  he  was  still '  in  bed,' 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  credence. 

On  this  present  First  of  Murch, 
which,  as  every  reader  of  an  alma- 
nack will  know,  is  St  David's  Day, 
individuals  will  be  met  with  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom—ay,  and  in  far-off  Australia, 
in  America  (especially  we  should 
say  in  the  distant  Salt-lake  settle- 
ment, which  has  been  largely  stocked 
by  Welshmen),— -in  every  place,  in 
short,  where  Britons  find  a  home, 
individuals  will  be  met  with  wearing 
imitation  leeks,  either  in  their  hats 
or  button-holes.  This  custom,  like 
the  similar  one  of  Irishmen  wearing 
the  shamrock  on  St  Patrick's  Day,  is 
gradually  dying  out,  but  still  the 
custom  and  the  sentiment  which 
prompts  it  do  exist  And  who  shall 
mock  that  sentiment?  Patriotism 
may  sink  to  provincialism,  to  paro- 
chialism, even  to  egotism,  but  in 
itself  it  is  a  noble  feeling.  In 
theory,  doubtless,  it  were  better  all 
were  cosmopolitan— that  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  should  be 
the  maxim  with  states  and  pro- 
vinces as  with  individusds.  But 
who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a 
natural  sentiment  in  the  human 
breast,  that  when  we  think  of  our 
birthplace— whether  nation,  county, 
nay,  even  village,  leads  us  to  say — 

'  In  one  deligfatftil  word.  It  Is  our  borne?* 

All  honour  then  to  the  Welshmen, 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  proclaim 
their  nationality  upon   their  own 
saint's  day! 
Of  the  origin  of  this  custom  of 


wearing  leeks  upon  St  David's  Day 
(fonnerly  the  real  article  was  worn, 
the  artificial  leek  is  an  innovation) 
we  have,  as^witii  everything  dse 
connected  witii  our  saint,  most  vary- 
ing accounts.  Of  one  thing  only 
can  we  be  sure.  It  dates  from  a 
very  remoto  antiquity.  One  set  of 
writers  declare  •  that  the  custom 
arose  from  St  David  having  caused 
the  Britcms  under  King  Gadwal- 
lader,  'to  wear  each  a  leek  as  a 
mark  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
their  enemies  during  a  great  bat- 
tle in  which  St  David  caused  the 
victory  to  rest  with  the  Britons.' 
Otiiers,  again,  trace  it  to  the  time  of 
the  Ihruids,  and  see  in  it  a  symbol 
employed  in  honour  of  the  British 
Oeudven— or  Ceres. 

Shakespeare  evidently  inclined  to 
the  former  belief,  for  in  the  well- 
known  scene  of  Henry  V.,  when 
Fluellen  makes  the  bragcart  Pistol 
eat  tiie  leek  he  had  mocked  at,  we 
find  Qower  upbraiding  Pistol,  after 
his  punishment,  in  these  words, 
*  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tra- 
dition— began  upon  an  honourable 
respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable 
trophy  of  predeceased  valour  T 

Be  the  origin  of  wearing  l^e  leek, 
however,  what  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  for  a  very  long  time  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  national  symbol  by 
Welshmen  on  St  David's  Day  was 
considered  a  terrible  offence  by 
Englishmen.  It  appears  to  have 
aroused  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ineast 
much  the  same  kind  of  unreasoning 
fdry  that  a  red  rag  excites  in  the 
cerebral  organs  of  a  bull  or  turkey- 
xock.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  non-exhibition  of  the  leek  upon 
tiie  national  sainf  s  day,  even  by 
an  Englishman,  excited  an  equal 
amoxmt  of  indignation  in  the  Cam- 
brian mind.  One  quaint  old  writer, 
after  dwelling  upon  the  '  manie 
thousands'  m  miracles  worked  by 
St.  David,  says,  '  I  only  desire  all 
true-hearted  Welohmen  alwaies  to 
honour  this  their  great  patrcme  and 
protector,  and  supplicate  the  divine 
goodness  to  reduce  his  sometimes 
beloved  countiey  out  of  the  blind- 
ness of  Frotestande,  grovelling  in 
which  it  languisheth.  Not  only  in 
Wales,  but  all  England  over  is  most 
fiuuous  in  memory  of  St  David. 
But  in  these  out  unhappie  days  th  o 
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gifiateet  part  of  his  Bolenmitie  oon- 
fidsteih  in  wearing  of  a  greene  leeke, 
and  it  is  a  sofficient  theme  for  a 
zealous  Welchman  to  ground  a 
qnarrel  against  him  that  doth  not 
hononr  h£  capp  with  a  like  orna- 
ment tiiat  day. 

So  fiur  from  the  Welsh  point  of 
Tiew.  On  the  other  side  we  all 
know  how  the  bran;art  Pistol 
befinenamed  threatened  to  resent 
Flnellen  wearing  of  the  leek  he  had 
himself  afterwards  to  eat,  with  sauce 
ofoalren  cudgel. 

*Tell  him  ru  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate, 
UpoD  Saint  Davy's  Day.' 

Welshmen,  however,  as  instanced 
in  this  yery  case  of  Pistol  versus 
Fluellem,  do  not  always  stand  quiet 
to  have  their  leeks  knocked  about 
their  jwites — so  the  angry  Saxon 
adopts  other,  and  perhaps  safer 
modes  of  giving  vent  to  his  Cymro- 
jihobKA.  If  he  cannot  thrash  Taf^ 
in  person  he  can  at  i^y  rate  hang 
him  in  effigy.  Thus  we  find  that 
best  of  all  gossipers,  Mr.  Pepys, 
writing  on  March  i,  1666-7 — 

'  In  Mark-lane,  I  do  observe  (it 
being  8t  David's  Day)  the  picture 
of  a  man  dressed  like  a  Welshman, 
hanging  by  the  neck  upon  one  of  the 
poles  mat  stand  out  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  merchant's  houses,  in 
full  proportion  and  very  handsomely 
done,  which  is  one  of  the  oddest 
sights  I  have  seen  a  good  while.' 

Oh,  Mr.  Pepys!  Had  a  Fluellen 
of  your  day  been  at  your  elbow 
when  you  described  tilus  sight  as 
*  very  handsomely  done,'  of  a  truth 
yon  would  yourself  have  been  cud- 
gelled into '  one  of  the  oddest  sights 
you  had  seen  a  good  while.' 

We  have  said  that  this  hostile 
feeling  caused  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  leek  upon  St.  David's 
Day,  between  the  two  nationalities, 
was  of  very  long  duration.  One 
more  instance  to  verify  the  state- 
ment, and  we  have  done  with  this 
pa^  of  our  subject  Shakespeare  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Pepys  (not 
quite  so  great  a  man),  in  the  seven- 
teenth, allude  to  it.  '  Poor  Bobin' 
(good  in  his  way,  but  not  a  Shake- 
speare— not  even  a  Pepys)  shall 
speak  for  the  eighteenth.  In '  Poor 
fiobin's  Almanac,'  so  late  as  the 
year  1757,  we  have  a  lot  of  verses 


telling  us  how  the  Welsh  angered 
the  English  on  St  David's  Day,  by 
wearing  leeks.  '  But,'  he  goes  on  to 
say  in  a  quasi-triumphant  strain — 

*  But  it  would  make  a  stranger  laugh 
To  see  the  English  hang  poor  Taff; 
A  pair  of  breeches,  and  a  ooat. 
Hat,  shoes,  and  stockings,  and  what  Dot 
All  stuffed  with  hay,  to  represent 
The  Osmbrlan  hero  ttiereby  meant ; 
With  sword  sometimes  three  inches  broad. 
And  other  armour  made  of  wood. 
They  drag  him  to  some  publlck  tree. 
And  hang  him  up  in  effigy.' 

And  now,  having  had  out  our 
gossip  with  the  reader  about  St. 
David  and  his  Day,  what,  let  us  ask 
ourselves,  are  these  countrymen  of 
Ins — ^these  Welshmen— of  whom  we 
hear  so  Uttle  in  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  day?  Well,  truth  to 
tell,  they  are  very  much  like  our- 
selves. Your  railway  is  a  great 
destroyer  of  landmarks.  Trains 
running  to  and  fro  daily  tend  vastly 
to  amalgamate  the  characteristics  of 
the  dwellers  at  either  end  of  the 
line.  The  Welsh^save  that  their 
women  (many  of  them)  still  wear 
the  hat  known  as  the  chimney-pot, 
of  which  even  men  in  Engltmd  are 
b^pnning  to  get  tired  (the  Welsh 
hat  being  more  conical  and  flatter  in 
the  brim  than  ours) ;  save  that  tiiey 
speak  another  language  (though 
fewer  and  fewer  every  year  speak 
Welsh);  save  that  all  Welsmnen 
who  tnink  at  all  of  what  they  are 
and  have  been,  feel  that  they  have  a 
national  history,  traditions,  and  a 
language,  older  by  centuries  than 
the  English,  by  whom  they  are  being 
rapidly  absorbed;  save  that  tiiey 
were,  until  this  present  railway  era,  a 
race  shut  up  apart  in  their  own 
chiurming  though  secluded  vales  and 
mountains  —  the  Welsh  are  very 
much  as  we  are.  They  buy  and 
sell  as  we  do,  only  they  do  it  better. 
Perhaps  no  race  that  ever  lived — 
perhaps  no  individual,  even  suppos- 
mg  hun  of  Jewish  parents,  bom  in 
Scotland,  and  brought  up  in  America, 
can  beat  your  Welshman  at  a  bar- 
gain. If  you  would  buy  of  a  Welsh- 
man, and  he  asks  you  a  sovereign, 
offer  him  ten  shillings.  He  will 
swear  a  good  deal  (we  mean  he  will 
use  solemn  affirmations— not  bod 
language),  he  will  protest  more. 
But  be  sure  he  will  ultimately  take 
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twelTe  or  foorleen  ahiUings,  and 
then  feel  he  has  done  a  good  stroke 
.  of  trade.  If  you  would  sell  to  a 
Welshman  what  you  dean  a  pound's 
worth,  ask  him  one  poxmd  ten.  He 
will  beat  you  downror  aoertainl^  to 
the  original  soyereign.  So  you  will 
get  your  money,  and  he  will  rejoice 
oyer  haying  got  a  bargain.  AimI  so 
both  parties  will  be  satisfied,  and 
the  greatest  happiness  will  be  in- 
sured to  the  greatest  number. 

We  haye  said  that  fewer  Welsh- 
men eyery  year  speak  Welsh.  They 
may  form  themselyes  into  Oynuj- 
gyddion  societies,  may  speechify, 
and  sing,' and  write  penillion  and 
englynion  *  in  praise  of  Welsh ;  may 
inscribe  upon  their  banners  the 
motto,  'Oesybydi'riaithgymraeg' 
(The  duration  of  the  vmM.  to  the 
Welsh  language);  may  hold  their 
bardic  meetings  or  Ei8teddfodau,t 
with  a  yiew  to  the  preserration  of 
the  old  language ;  yet  spite  of  all, 
as  isurely  as  the  ship  will  sink 
wh€ai  sdl  the  efforts  of  tiie  crew 
cannot  preyent  the  leak  from  gain- 
ing on  them,  so  surely  will  the 
ancient  tongue  of  Wales  become 
extinci  A  bcaye  and  noble  lain 
guage  it  is,  bat  none  the  less  a 
doomed  and  dying  one.  To  inquire 
into  all  the  yarious  causes  which 
are  at  work,  surely  and  by  no  means 
sk>wfy  banishing  Wel^  from  among 
t^  spoken  languages  of  the  earth, 
would  demand  an  amoxmt  of  space 
fBs  beyond  that  at  our  command. 
One  will  suffice.  Welsh  is  not — 
nor  oyer  was.  to  any  great  extent— 
the  lang^iage  of  commerce.  Betail 
trade  is  of  course  conducted  in  the 
natiye  tongue  (though  few  indeed 
eyen  of  the  smallest  shopkeepers,  ex- 
cept in  the  yery  remote  distncts,  are 
unacquainted  with  English) ;  but 
for  the  more  imxx)rtant  comnMrdal 
operations,  the  language  of  that 
enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  race  which 
has  taught  Wtdes  what  commerce 
means  is  uniyersally  adopted.  A 
ccmtract  of  any  magnitude,  written 
in  Welsh,  would  be  a  curiosity. 
Hence  it  arises  that  eyery  Wein- 
man who  desires  his  childr^i  should 
get  on  in  Hfe,  has  them  taught 
English,  as  a  matter  of  necessity; 

♦  Different  kinds  of  Welsh  poetry, 
t  The  plund  of  *  Eisteddfod,'  of  which 
more  hereafter. 


whether  arnoi  tiieyaoquiz*  a  know^ 
ledjge  of  their  own  language  also^  ia 
quite  a  secondary  consideraiion.  As 
an  instance  of  how  strongly  tha 
natiyes  are  imi^essed  with  tfaa 
superior  adyantoges  of  q)eakins 
English,  we  may  mention,  that  some 
years  back,  when  we  ouraelyes,  re- 
siding in  the  principality,  ende»- 
youred  to  leam  the  language  as  a 
mere  acoomphshment,  our  blundn^ 
ing  attempt  to  conyerse  in  Wdsh 
were  set  down  to  our  jnidel  It  ia  » 
fact,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  ik 
a  people  that  profess  (and  feel)  suck 
loye  for  their  own  tongue.  'Iss 
indeed,  look  ye-ou,'  said  an  okl 
Wdsh  natiye,  referring  to  our  own 
mis^raUe  lingual  feilure.  'Ho 
could  speak  Welsh  well  enough  if 
he  liked,  hut  M$  too  promt!' 

Many  of  our  English  readers  will 
doubtless  smile  at  the  nlea  of  our 
learning  Welsh  as  an  aecompliah- 
ment,  as  well  as  at  our  qieaking  of 
it  as  a  nobl^  language.  It  is  tha 
feshion  to  consider  Welsh  a  hideous, 
uncouth,  and  barbarous  tongue.  It 
is  really  nothing  of  the  kind.  Printed 
in  our  English  types,  it  is  not,  we 
confess,  preposseesmg  at  first  sija^t 
It  certainly  jwesents  strange  oom- 
bsnations  of  letters,  and  is  ap- 
parently made  up  of  unpronouno&- 
able  clusters  of  consonants.  But  it 
is  only  iqyparently  so.  To  begin 
with,  the  constantly  reenrxing  'w' 
and '  y '  are  always  yowels  in  Welsh, 
not,  as  with  us,  more  frequently  con- 
sonants. The  double  letters,  again, 
we  so  often  meet  with,  'dd'  and  '11/ 
and  such  comlHnations  as '  nh,' '  ngh/ 
represent  single  sounds.  So  &r, 
indeed,  is  the  Welsh  language  from 
haying  a  superabundance  Of  coo- 
sonant  sounds,  that  on  a  compa- 
rison of  English  and  Welsh  (the 
same  matter  being  chosen  at  random 
in  both  languages),  it  was  found 
that  in  Engllish  tbete  was  consider- 
ably more  than  four  times  the 
excess  of  oonscmants  oyer  yowels 
that  there  was  in  Welsh!  Is  the 
reader  still  incredulous?  Will 
no  assurance  of  ours  disabuse*  him 
of  the  notion  that  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Wales  is  a  jaw-breaking 
mass  of  consonants?  What  will  he 
say,  then,  to  a  yerse  of  four  lines, 
made  up  wholly  and  exolusiyely  of 
yowels!    Any  one  acquainted  with 
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the  kngnage  win  tell  him  thai  the 
following  is  good  Welsh : — 

•  0^  whr*^  I  wen  d  &,  al  wean, 
0*1  wyau'e  weua, 
BTwcna  cicala'. 


▲1 


ywiewaML'* 


There!  Fonr  lines  without  a 
single  consonant !  Let  any  one  do 
that  in  English  if  he  can  I 

Well,  well;  and  after  all,  what 
does  it  signify?  Is  it  worth  taking 
np  the  cndgds  in  defence  of  a  lan- 
guage which  even  its  most  enthu- 
siastic admirers  admit  to  he  mori- 
bond?  We  ourselTes  know  Welsh- 
men who  will  tell  you,  and  believe 
they  prove  it  by  certain  names 
in  Goiesis,  and  what  not,  that 
Welsh  was  the  primeyal  language ; 
that  when  our  mother  Eve  called 
her  fint-bom  Gain,  and  said, '  I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  the  Loixl,'  she 
used  two  Welsh  words  signifying, 
'  I  have  got  one,'  and  which,  we 
must  admit,  are  strikin^y  like  the 
eound  of  the  name  Gain ;  that  when 
her  second  saw  the  Ught,  and  was 
caltod  Abel,  it  was  he^use  he  was 
ctb  aU  (Welsh  for '  the  second  son '} ; 
tJiat  the  names  Adam,  Eve,  and 
otiiers,  can  be  perfectly  accounted 
fat  in  Welsh,  more  readily  than  in 
any  other  known  languaga  We 
say  we  know  of  Welshmen  who 
maintain  all  this ;  but  none  have  we 
erer  met  with  who  venture  to  pro- 
phesy for  the  Wdsh  tongue  a  fong 
dnration. 

We  have  said  it  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  commerce.  Whether  or 
not  it  ever  could  have  been  made 
BO  had  the  race  who  spoke  it  been 
the  leading  merchants  in  their  own 
land,  we  know  not;  but  to  an 
"F^glifth  mind  it  seems  but  ill 
adapted  to  business  purposes.  Apart 
from  the  fiict  that  it  has  no  words 
to  express  any  of  the  modem  in- 
ventions and  articles  of  commerce, 
its  cnumeraticm  appears  clumsy  in 
tto  extreme.  FrcSn  one  to  ten  it 
goes  .on  aU  right  Then  come  one- 
flaad-trai,   two-and-ten,  &c.,   up  to 

*  These  lines,  which  we  n«ed  hardly  say 
bare  been  composed  eipressly  to  show  the 
possibility  of  dinpensing  with  consonants, 
refer  to  the  spider  or  silk-worm,  and  are 
thus  translated:-* 

'  I  perl^  by  my  art;  dig  my  own  grave; 
^   I  qrfn  my  thread  of  life ;  my  death  1  weave.' 


fifteen;  then  one-and-fifteen,  dsc., 
up  to  twenty;  tiiiriy  is  ten-and- 
tweniy ;  tmrty-flve,  fifleen-and- 
twenty;  thirty-six,  one-and-fifteen 
and  twenty;  forty,  two-twenties; 
and  so  on,  until  ninety-nine  hecomes 
four-twenties-  and  -four-and  -fifteen ! 
Could  such  a  mode  of  reckoning 
succeed  in  business?  And  yet,  who 
knows?  France,  with  the  most 
sctontifio  decimal  system  in  tbo 
wcHrld,  has  mana^  pretty  vrell, 
though  '  quatre-vmgt-dix-iMuf '  is 
not,  after  all,  so  very  much  more 
simple  than  the  WeMi  ninety-nine. 
And  what  is  the  Eisteddfod  which, 
as  we  have  said,  aims  at  the  rae- 
servation  of  this  language?  0^ 
word  literally  means  a  '  sitting '  or 
'session;'  and  originally,  when  the 
Bards  aDd  Druids  were  the  governors 
of  the  country,  a  most  important 
session  it  was,  being  neither  more  nor 
lees  than  the  assemblage  of  what  we 
may  call  the  hardic  parliament  it 
was  summoned  by  special  commis- 
sion hj  the  Princes  of  Wales,  who 
wereno^  then,  as  now,  the  eldest  sons 
of  English  kings  or  queens;  and  its 
business  was  to  rehearse  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  bardic  system,  and  to 
regulate  all  matters  respecting  their 
religion  and  public  policy.  But 
Drmdism  gave  place  to  Ghnstianity, 
and  the  bcutds  no  longer  had  all  the 
church  and  state  combined  in  their 
own  keeping.  Still  the  Eistedd- 
fodau  were  held,  though  they  be- 
came less  and  less  poUtical,  and  at 
last  purely  artistic.  Devoted  to 
poetry  and  song,  these  sittings  of 
the  C(mstituted  judges  awarded 
honoun^,  degrees,  and  emoluments ; 
and  no  one  was  qualified  to  exercise 
the  profession,  either  of  hard  or 
minstrel,  tiU  he  had  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  a  modem  expression), 
'passed  the  college.'  When  the 
English  monarcbs  became  rulers  of 
Wales,  the  Eisteddfodau  were  still 
summoned  by  royal  authority  as 
they  had  been  by  the  native  princes, 
the  last  of  them  of  which  we  have 
any  record  having  been  called  to- 
gether by  good  Queen  Bess. 

But  the  Eisteddfod  is  still  held. 
Granted.  But  the  meetings,  which 
toTour  day  take  place  from  time 
in  time  in  Wales— albeit  the  old 
Druidic  forms  are  studiously  ob- 
served; the  same  division  into  three 
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classes,  poets,  minstrels,  and  singers ; 
the  same  awarding  of  a  silver  narp 
as  the  first  prize  wod  highest  badge 
of  merit  —  bear  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  real  thing  as 
the  Eglinton  Tournament  did  to 
Afihby-de-larZooch.  It  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  out  now  and 
tlm  an  extra- good  harpist  or 
singer ;  for  all  of  which  we  should 
be  thankful.  But  it  can  no  more 
prerent  liie  decline  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  the  Welsh  language 
than  it  can  restore  the  goyemment 
of  the  principality  to  the  Druids. 

There  is  no  denying  the  &ct— 
whether  we  mourn  or  exult  over  it 
is  all  the  same  —  Wales  is  being 
gradually  but  surely  absorbed  by 
inland.  Tear  by  year  the  Welsh 
are  bec(»ning  more  like  ourselves. 
Like  us,  as  we  have  seen,  th^y  buy 
and  sell;  like  us  they  marry  and 
are  given  in  marriage.  Yet  stay; 
perhaps  not  quite  hke  us  in  this 
point  There  is  (or  was)  a  custom 
(it  is  some  years  since  ^e  present 
writer  was  in  the  prindpalily)  which 
might,  we  think,  be  copied  with 
advantage  by  ourselves.  We  all 
know  what  a  struggle  it  is  for  a 
young  man  (with  nothing  but  his 
own  earnings  to  depaid  on)  to  com- 
mence housekeeping ;  we  also  know 
the  old  proverb  how  *  many  can  help 
one.'  The  custom  we  speak  of  is 
an  illustration  of  this  proverb.  So 
soon  as  a  yoxmg  man  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry,  he  would  call  to- 
getiier  all  his  fi!iends  and  acquaint- 
ances— ^not  to  feast  and  make  merry 
at  tiie  expense  of  the  young  couple 
or  their  femibes,  as  with  us ;  but  to 
contribute — each  according  to  his 
means— towards  setting  up  the  new 
household.  This  is  called  a  'bid- 
ding ;'  and  everything  given  on  such 
occasions  is  deemed  a  debt  of 
honour,  invariably  repaid  whenever 
the  donor  should  in  his  turn  assume 
the  matrimonial  yoke.  We  annex  a 
copy  of  a  circular  which  we  have 
preserved  for  some  years.  Similar 
invitations  are  (or  were)  always  sent 
out  when  a  wedding  among  the  pea- 
santry was,  as  fashionable  reporters 
say,  on  the  tapis.     (We  have  al- 


tered the  name  and  address  in  the 
circular.) 

'  As  I  intend  to  enter  tiie  matri- 
monial state  on  Easter  Monday,  the 
19th  of  April  next,  I  am  encouraged 
by  my  friends  to  make  a  Bidding  on 
the  occasion  the  same  day,  at  my 
dwelling-house  in  Market!  Street, 
when  the  &vour  of  your  good  com- 
pany is  humbly  soUdted;  and  what- 
ever donation  you  will  be  pleased  to 
confer  on  me  then  will  be  grate- 
fully received  and  cheerfully  repaid 
whenever  demanded  on  a  sinular 
occasion,  by 

*  Your  humble  servant, 
'  Thomas  Gbiffithb. 

'  P.S. — The  young  man's  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  EHza,  David,  and 
Martiia  Qriffiths,  desire  that  idl  gifts 
of  the  above  nature  due  to  ihem 
may  be  returned  to  the  young  man 
on  the  said  day,  and  will  be  thank- 
ful for  any  additional  &vours  be- 
stowed on  him.' 

Cakes  and  ale  are  abundantly 
furnished  at  these  '  biddings '  by  tibe 
bridegroom;  and  the  guests  who 
assist  at  them  enjoy  themselves  none 
the  lees  for  the  ^owledge  that  they 
have  by  their  presence  contributed 
to  give  the  young  couple  a  £ur  start 
in  life. 

And  now  take  we  our  leave  of  St. 
David  and  his  Day.  One  more 
observation,  and  only  one,  have  we 
to  make.  We  know  not  whether  to 
address  it  to  Garter  Eing-at-Amos, 
or  to  whom.  But  we  find  that  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there 
was  an  order  of  knighthood—that 
of  St.  David  of  Wales.  What  has 
become  of  it  ?  We  have  no  loiow- 
ledge  when  it  was  instituted  or 
when  it  died  out  But  might  it 
not  be  revived?  Now  when  all 
England  is  rejoicing  over  the  birth 
of  a  Prince,  who  must,  if  he  live 
long  enough,  one  day  be  King  of  all 
this  land,  could  not  the  Order  of  St 
David  once  again  have  being,  and 
might  not  its  first  and  foremost 
knight  be  Albert  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales? 

W.  B. 


AN  HOUB  WITH  A  SNAKE-CHAHMEE. 


'  QEEING  is  believing;'  so  fays 
O  the  pToreib,  and  if  any  one  is 
•QxionB  to  have  doubts  rcmoTed  on 
anj  8abject,no  procesBwill  be  found 
BO  eSectnaJ  as  that  of  careful  ocu- 
lar demonstration — more  especially 
vhen  that  evideiice  is  Eceptically 
esamined  before  its  reception  as 
trath.  Such  was  m^  intention  when, 
tar  the  first  time  m  my  life,  I  was 
lateljr  introdnced  to  an  Indian  enake- 
Ghaimer. 

Boring  a  piofeBBional  rids  throngh 
the  station  in  which  I  am  qmirtered, 
I  felt  somewhat  &tigned  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  was  joet  then 
exoeaaiTe,  and  ventuied  to  call  on  a 
vau  i.—tm.  iivui. 


Mend  for  a  short  shelter,  despite 
the  full  conviction  that  I  should 
find  him  indulging  in  that  mid-daj' 
'  siesta,'  so  common  a  f  uinry  to  the 
Europeans  living  in  this  cUmate, 
and  yet  so  fearfully  productive  of 
liver  congestion,  pIcUiOTa.  and 
splenic  disuse. 

I  was  not  mistalton.  'Never 
mind  me;  come  in,  old  boy,*  was 
mj  friend's  salutation,  which  I  an- 
swered  in  person  by  entering  his 
bedroom,  darkened  and  cooled  by 
artificial  means.  Making  my  way  to 
bis  bedside,  I  was  snrprised  at  see- 
ing two  pecaliaily  bright  glistening 
objects  in  the  comer  of  the  room.    I 
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advanced  towards  them,  but  more 
quickly  retired,  on  being  assailed  bj 
a  loud  and  unmistakable  hiss.  In- 
voluntarily a  scream  in  duet  was 
performed  by  my  fn6nd  and  myself, 
and  the  native  servants  were  some- 
what startled  by  shrieks  of '  A  snake^ 
a  snake !    Qei  a  gun !' 

A  consoltetion  was  held— of  oonrse 
outside  the  room,  and,  I  need  not 
say,  some  distance  from  ihe  door. 
Various  results  were  arrived  at; 
some  suggesting  'shooting,'  others 
'smoking.'^  One^  more  courageous 
apparently  than  the  rest,  propooed 
that  the  snake  should  be  'caught,' 
and  then  destroyed. 

However,  as  ihe  originator  of  this 
bright  idea  did  not  seem  in  haste  to 
carry  his  suggestion  into  practice, 
and  as  none  of  us  wished  to  deprive 
him  of  the  honour,  it  was  agreed  to 
send  to  the  native  bazaar  for  an 
Indian  snake-charmer.  In  the  mean- 
time we  thought  aaother  lock  could 
do  no  harm.  OMefolly  and  8k>w]y 
was  thai  door  opened.  Nervously 
and  tremWingiy  we  paefied  in— gra- 
dually advanoed,  KKMang  every- 
where—lumped ik  tbe  least  rustic 
or  sound,  peeentinffaornr qpeotacles 
of  Her  Mi^ei^  Britisk  aoUiers. 
But  soldien  don't  fike  anakeiEL  Why 
should  they? 

'Why,  he%mwl'  'Tiakecare!' 
'  Lookin  thebeo^  oopboard,  drawers, 
nooks  and  oonifiBi.'    No  nuke! 

Then,  for  tte  HaA  time,  w(» 
lauffhed. 

'HaUol  whafs  this  piece  of  stiek 
near  the  will.?'  '^  Mpm,m  )aB 
tail!'  'Phewl'  ' Boa't  speeJc,  we 
shall  lose  him  I'  '  Here's  the 
charmer.' 

He  came,  a  tall  muscular  native, 
a  strip  of  cloth  round  his  waist,  bin 
hair  Ions  and  matted  except  on  the 
centre  of  his  head,  which  was  shaved 
close  in  a  circle,  and  a  turban 
covering  it,  bearing  over  his  shoulders 
two  bai&ets  and  ms  musical  instru- 
ment, made  out  of  a  gourd  wilii  a 
single  bamboo  pipe  coming  from  its 
upper  end  and  two  similar  ones 
from  its  lower,  which,  being  pierced 
with  holes,  are  played  upon  like  a 
flute,  whilst  the  breath  is  blown 
through  the  upper  and  single  one. 

Before  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  room  he  was  searched,  and  his 


baskets  and  instrument  taken  from 
hiuL  Nothing  could  have  been  con- 
cealed, for  his  clothing  was  reduced 
to  its  minimum,  and  he  only  carried 
a  short  iron  rod. 

He  was  shown  the  hole  in  which 
we  supposed  the  snake  to  be,  for 
now  tne  reptile's  tail  had  disap- 
peared. He  lay  down  on  the  floor, 
and  placing  his  foce  close  to  the 
hole,  exclaimed,  'Burra  sap,  sahib, 
bahut  burra.'  (Big  snake,  your 
honour,  very  Wg.)  Without  any 
more  preparation  he  commenced 
digging  round  the  hole,  and  re- 
moved some  of  the  brick-work.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  showed  us  the 
tafl  of  the  rej^tUe,  and  with  sundry 
incantations  m  Hindostanee  and 
curious  contortions  of  his  body, 
seisBd  hold  of  the  tail,  and  giaduaUy 
drew  forth  the  snake.  It  {ooved  to 
be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  cobra — a 
black,  shiny,  wriggling,  hissing, 
deadly  cobra,  about  five  feet  long, 
and  at  the  thickest  part  eight  indies 
round,  with  a  hood  measuring,  when 
extended,  five  inches  across.  This 
reptile  he  handled  freely  wbilsi  it 
was  hissing  and  darting  its  tcHigae 
out  every  second.  Bemoving  it  into 
the  yard  or  compound,  he  released 
it  The  brute  wriggled  towards 
him.  and  when  within  a  foot  or  so 
reared  itself  up^  spread  out  the 
enonnous  hood«  and  jprapaied  itself 
te  MikB  at  ill  caonr.  But  the 
ehanner  was  not  h>  be  wounded. 
He  aeined  his  piimitife  musical  in- 
strument, and  cemmanced  very 
slowly  to  prodoce  km  and  soft  tones, 
very  harmom'ous  but  unconnected. 
The  snake  seemed  astonished:  his 
hood  gradually  collapsed,  his  need 
and  about  a  foot  of  his  body  that 
was  raised  from  the  |;round  com- 
menced to  sway  from  side  to  side  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  music, 
and  slower  and  quicker  as  the  time 
was  decreased  or  increased.  As  the 
man, 'played  louder  the  snake  got 
more  excited,  until  its  rapid  and 
unusual  movements  had  quite  ex- 
hausted it,  and  it  subsided. 

Again  the  charmer  seized  it,  and 
^uick  as  lightning  ran  his  hand  up 
its  body,  holding  it  firmly  by  the 
throat  By  pressing  on  its  neck, 
the  cobra's  mouth  opened,  and  he 
disclosed  the  fiEmgs^  poison  bags, 
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and  apparatnfi  complete ;  thus  proy- 
ing  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  not 
a  trained  or  tame  reptile  he  had 
been  treating  like  a  plaything. 

Doubts  still  arose  in  my  mind, 
however,  about  the  genuineness  of 
the  performance,  for  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  a  man 
woold  willingly  place  himself  in 
snch  dose  proxmiity  to  certain 
death. 

A  fowl  was  now  obtained  and 
placed  about  a  foot  from  the  reptile, 
which  was  again  set  free.  With 
the  same  movements  it  raised  itself 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  spread  out 
itB  hood,  and  wi&  a  loud  hiss,  ap- 
parently of  satisfoction,  darted  upon 
and  seized  the  fowl  by  the  back  of 
its  neck.  Hanging  there  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  let  go  its  hold,  and  the 
man  at  the  same  instant  seized  it, 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  by  the 
head.  The  fowl  almost  instanta- 
neously became  drowsy,  ihs  head 
filing  forwards,  and  the  beak  strik- 
ing with  considerable  force  into  the 
gioond.  This  convulsive  movement 
lasted  ten  seconds,  and  then  the 
bird  lay  down  as  if  completely  co- 
matose and  powerless.  Jn  fifteen 
seconds  it  ^ve  a  sudden  start,  and 
fell  back  quite  dead.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  witnessed  death  from  a 
snake-bite,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
a  sadden,  quiet,  and  overpowering 
poison. 

As  no  deception  could  have  been 
practised  in  this^  instance,  I  was 
most  amdons  to'  see  the  reptile 
killed;  but  the  channer  said  he 
would  not  have  it  destroyed ;  that  if 
it  were  injured  the  power  he  had 
over  the  snakes  would  be  interfered 
vith,  and  the  next  one  would  no 
doubt  iHte  and  kill  him.  He  ac- 
counted for  his  easy  capture  by  say- 
ing that  this  was  a  great  holiday 
for  the  snakes,  and  they  had  been 
o^ymg  themselves.  'This  one,' 
srahe,  'is  not  living  in  this  house. 


He  has  come  from  his  own  home 
visiting,  and  has  lost  his  way.  On 
this  account  he  got  down  a  wrong 
hole,  and  I  was  enabled  to  pull  him 
out.  Nasty  neighbours  and  abomi- 
nable visitors,  these  cobras !  I  will 
take  this  snake  home  and  feed  him 
and  make  him  tame.' 

However,  we  insisted  upon  seeing 
hini  made  harmless,  or  compara- 
tively so,  and  directed  the  man  to 
remove  his  Deuigs.  This  he  agreed 
to  do,  and  performed  it  in  this  man- 
ner :  a  piece  of  wood  was  cut  about 
an  inch  square,  and  held  by  the 
charmer  to  the  head  of  the  snake. 
The  reptile  seized  it  as  he  had  done 
the  fowl,  and  with  a  dexterous  twist 
of  his  hand  the  most  primitive  per- 
formance of  dentistry  was  accom- 
plished. The /our  fangs  sticking 
mto  the  wood  were  extracted  by  the 
roots  and  given  to  me.  I  have  them 
now,  and  look  upon  them  as  more 
'  suicidally '  pleasant  than  a  pint  of 
prussic  acid  or  a  cask  of  white 
arsenic. 

Another  fowl  was  now  brought 
and  attacked  by  the  snake  as  before, 
but  without  any  effect;  it  shook 
itself,  rustled  its  feathers,  and  walked 
away  consequentially.  It  is  alive 
still,  unless  some  enterprising  culi- 
nary agent  has  converted  it  into 
'  curry '  or '  devil.' 

So  it  was  proved  beyond  any 
doubt  that  an  Indian  snake-charmer 
was  not  a  'humbug  and  swindler,' 
as  many  suppose,  out  a  strong- 
minded,  qmcK-eyed,  active,  cou- 
rageous man.  The  cool  determina- 
tion and  heroism  of  the  charmer  in 
the  present  instance  was  rewarded 
by  the  sum  of  two  rupees  (4«.) ;  and 
he  left  the  compound  with  an  extra 
snake  in  his  basket,  thankful  to '  his 
preservers  and  feeders  of  his  chil- 
dren,' as  he  styled  us,  and  to  whon^ 
he  said,  he  owed  his  life  and  his 
existence. 

!   J.  J.  P. 
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THE  GULLIBILITY  OF  MAN. 


NOT  long  since,  a'case  of  swindling 
before  a  London  magistrate 
made  known  the  faat  that  a  liyery- 
stable-keeper — a  man  with  some 
opportmiity  of  learning  the  habits 
of  society— had  actually  lent  a  man 
fi  ye  shillings  and  paid  for  two  glarass 
of  gin  and  water  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  on  the  remesentation 
that  he  was  Lord  John  Kossell  in  a 
great  hnrry  to  hire  a  carriage  to  go 
down  to  Windsor. 

A  humorous  firiend  of  ours  while 
boasting  of  the  success  of  some  ab- 
surd poem  he  had  published,  gravely 
said  the  Queen  Dowager  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  she  sent  him  a 
very  friendly  note^  to  say  she  should 
like  to  make  his  acquaintance^  and 
if  he  came  near  Bushy  Park,  she 
trasted  he  would  slip  in  and  take  a 
glass  of  sherry. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  jest ;  but 
the  following,  which  woidd  betray 
no  less  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenui 
century,  was  no  jest  at  all ;  but  we 
can  honestly  venture  to  record  it  as 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  degree 
of  ignorance  which  is  compatible 
even  with  age,  experience^  aod  iair 
standing  in  society. 

A  retired  naval  officer,  apt  to 
boast  at  the  expense  of  truth,  a  man 
of  good  property  and  standing  in  the 
society  of  North  Devon,  who  iJso 
possessed  landed  property  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  actually  described 
over  a  dinner-table  a  half-hour's 
haggle  he  pretended  to  have  carried 
on  face  to  face  with  her  Majesty 
about  some  fields  acyoining  Osborne^ 
which  fields,  he  alleged,  her  Ma- 
jesty wanted  to  buy  too  cheap ;  but 
he  plainly  told  her  Migesty  that 
happy  as  he  should  be  to  oblige  her, 
'Isuid  was  land  now-a-days,  so  we 
parted  without  a  deal' 

The  remarks  we  have  to  make 
n|)on  man's  gullibility  we  pre&ce 
with  these  instances  of  ignorance  be- 
cause where  such  ignorance  is  possi- 
ble, credulity  and  imposition  must 
of  course  be  possible  to  the  same  ex- 
tent And  whenever  anything 
occurs  to  startle  us  with  the  credu- 


lity of  the  world,  we  shall  find,  on 
oonsideration,  t^t  error  is  traceable 
to  one  of  two  distinct  principles. 

The  first  is,  that  tne  standard  of 
probability  is  at  &ult :  the  dupe  is 
a  poor  observer  of  reality  and  a  bad 
judge  of  truth.  The  vraiseniUance 
of  the  French,  or  the  verisimUe,  the 
'  truth-like'  of  the  Bomans,  are  more 
expressive  woonds  than  our  word '  pro- 
bable.' These  words  remind  us  that 
probability  depends  on  resemblance 
to  the  truth ;  and,  naturally,  persons 
who  have  an  impeded  knowledge  of 
the  real  must  also  be  bad  judges  of 
the  counterfeit  They  may  argue  ra- 
tionally, but  from  wrong  data,  which 
lead  them  to  ridiculous  conclusions. 

The  second  cause  of  credulity  is, 
that  the  greed  of  money,  or  other 
violent  passion  or  affection  of  the 
mind,  nif^es  us  see  through  a  delu- 
sive medium.  We  see  only  one  side 
of  the  matter,  the  mind  being 
dragged  so  forcibly  in  one  direction 
that  we  cannot  see  the  other. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  matters  not 
how  'sensible  and  sane  on  other 
points '  may  be  the  victim  of  the  tem- 
porary hallucination,  for  it  is  not  a 
question  of  wit  but  of  attention ;  and 
Bi^op  Butler  very  wisely  observed, 
'though  a  man  have  the  best  eyes 
in  the  world,  he  can  only  see  the 
way  he  turns  them.' 

In  all  the  notable  instances  of  im- 
posture on  the  one  hand  and  of  cre- 
dulity on  the  other,  we  shall  find  the 
two  sources  of  enor  centering  in 
one  and  the  same  person. — ^We  may 
trace  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  m^i 
and  manners  and  of  the  way  per- 
sons in  any  given  state  of  society, 
rank,  or  character,  act  under  parti- 
cular circumstances.  We  may  trace, 
also,  a  state  of  mental  delusion,  an 
impatience  of  testing  a  made-up 
story  even  by  the  litue  experience 
that  the  victim  happened  to  possess. 

In  the  last  novel*  by  the  author  of 
'Twenty  Years  in  the  Church,'  the 
plot  turns  on  the  clever  devices  of 
one  Hannah  Hengen,  a  very  re- 
markable adventuress.    The  sdieme 

•  Dragons'  Teeth,  By  the  Rev.  James 
Pycroft.  2  toIs.  At  Booth's.  Regent 
Street,  and  all  librariesL 
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u  so  remarkable^  that  the  author 
Yindioates  the  probability  of  his 
story  by  saying  that  'he  pledges 
himself  that,  from  his  own  limited 
experience,  he  could  name  no  less 
than  three  adventureeses  who  seye- 
lally  Tictimized  gentlemen  of  good 
standing  and  worldly  experience  by 
stories  yet  more  easy  to  detect 

Haying  reason  to  belieye — espe- 
cially from  some  remarks  in  the 
press  while  reyiewing  this  popular 
story — ^that  some  curiosity  has  been 
excited  on  the  subject,  we  are  happy 
in  being  fayoured  with  the  following 
account  of  the  three  '  fiacts  stranger 
&an  fiction'  to  which  the  noyehst 
refSerred. 

L  A  friend  of  the  author  one  day 
told  him  that  an  extraordinary  ad- 
yentore  in  real  life,  with  which 
members  of  his  £Eimily  had  been 
nearly  connected,  happened  in  the 
manner  following : — 

One  day,  about  twenty  years  since, 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  as  Mr. 
Salter,  an  Irish  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  returning  home  by  the 
Lcmdon  and  North-West^n  Hall- 
way, be  became  much  interested  in 
ti^  conyersation  of  two  of  his  fellow- 
trayellers — a  young  officer  with  a 
lady  companion.  When  the  train 
stopped  at  the  Wolyerhampton  sta- 
tion, the  officer  came  up  to  Mr.  Sal- 
ter and  said,  that,  howeyer  strange 
it  might  seem,  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  profession  to  reyeal  to  Mr. 
Salter  drcumstanoes  personal  to 
himself  and  lady  friend.  The  fact 
was,  they  were  both  on  their  way  to 
Gretna  Green:  the  lady  was  flying 
frcHn  a  brute  of  a  &ther  who,  be- 
cause she  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  sacrifice  herself  and  fortune  to 
some  yery  objectionable  suitor,  had 
used  her  so  ill  that  she  did  not  dare 
to  return  to  his  house  again ;  while 
the  young  officer  was  fired  with  loye 
ennobled  by  pity,  at  once  to  rescue  a 
charming  girl  from  the  extremity  of 
misery,  and  (of  course  he  promised 
himself)  to  raise  her  to  the  serenest 
altitudes  of  mortal  bliss  and  joy 
without  end. 

•WeU,  weUr  said  the  M.P.,'no 
man  aliye  is  more  ready  than  I  am 
to  help  a  fine  feUow  in  a  strait 
like  this.  Bui— bat— you  know  what 


the  world  is  made  of;  you  know 
business  is  business :  there  are  some 
ordinary  forms  and  precautions  in 
use  among  men  of  tne  world,  and 
therefore,  not  that  I  really  suspect 
anything  for  a  moment,  all  is  so 
simple  and  artless ;  but  the  long  and 
short  of  the  matter  is,  I  must  just, 
pro  forma,  haye  the  satis&ction  of 
hearing  the  sad  case  you  relate,  and 
asking  a  few  questions  of  the  lady 
also. 

The  story  of  the  fugitiye  lady 
seemed  to  the  openheartod  M.P.  as 
simple,  as  ingenuous,  and  as  trans- 
parent as  that  of  the  gentleman;  and 
— as  a  striking  corroboration  of  the 
description  which  the  officer  had 
giyen  of  the  suddenness  of  the  de- 
termination to  elope— the  lady  had 
no  luggage  of  any  kind!  Young 
runaway  ladies  do  usually  secrete  a 
bundle  by  help  of  the  waiting- 
maid,  but  one  pocket-handkerchief 
and  one  parasol  formed  the  complete 
inyentory  of  the  lady's  superflmties. 
The  officer  related  that  he  met  the 
lady  of  his  loye  that  yery  morning 
in  Eotten  Eow,  attended,  as  usual, 
by  her  maid,  and  from  painful  infor- 
mation from  that  maid  reoeiyed,  he 
had  hurried  the  ill-used  lady  all  in 
a  moment  to  fly  from  the  cruel  de- 
signs of  her  most  unnatural  fiither 
on  the  wings  of  loye  and — the  Lon- 
don and  North-Westem  Railway. 

The  Irish  gentleman  was  quite 
excited  by  the  tale.  He  was  also, 
like  his  countrymen  in  general, 
delighted  at  the  dash  of  adyenture 
and  the  romance  of  the  moyemeni 
What  IrifiJiman's  sympathies  oyer 
fiuled  to  take  part  with  those  who 
^ow  themselyes  superior  to  the 
stupidities  of  order  or  of  law? 

'My  purse,'  he  said, 'is  at  your 
command,  but  unfortunately,  at  the 
present  moment,  there  is  nothing 
m  it.  All  lean  say  is,  come  oyer 
with  me  to  Dublin,  I  then  can  get 
at  my  money.  This  unayoidable 
delay,  howeyer  proyoking,  will,  at 
all  eyents,  baffle  all  imaginable  pur- 
suit, and  Gretna  wiU  be  reached 
without  further  impediments  of  any 
kind.' 

The  officer  and  lady  accepted  the 
kind  propoiml,  accompanied  this 
friend  m  need  to  Dublin,  and  reodyed 
cash  quite  equal  to  their  neoessitiesi 
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The  good  friend's  wife  also  volim- 
teerea  her  assistance,  and  lontarticles 
from  her  wardrobe  to  obviate  the  in- 
conveniences of  so  precipitate  an  ex- 
pedition. 

As  soon  \9&  we  had  heard  the 
story  so  fax,  we  natnially  antici- 
pated that  Ihe  end  of  the  matter 
wonld  prove  to  be,  that  the  Irish 
gentleman  never  saw  his  money, 
and  that  his  good  lady's  wardrobe 
remained  minns  all  the  garments  so 
kindly  supplied.  But  not  so.  The 
money  was  ponctoally  repaid  and 
the  wearing  apparel  was  as  honestly 
returned.  That  there  was  a  dupe 
in  the  case  was  true  enough;  but 
that  dupe  was  the  officer,  not  the 
friend. 

For  the  officer  conducted  his 
bride  to  his  other's  house ;  and  as 
soon  as  time  had  been  allowed  for 
some  kind  of  overtures  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  runaway  lady,  to  appear 
only  reasonable,  all  parties  were  sur- 
prised at  observing  that  there  was  a 
continued  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  who  every  day  found  some 
fresh  reason  for  delay  when  offers  of 
intercession  were  forced  upon  her. 
At  last,  some  one  remarked  that 
never  once,  in  the  morning's  distri- 
bution of  the  contents  of  tibe  letter- 
bag,  had  there  been  a  single  epistle 
for  the  bride— alfeeit,  a  lady  of  for- 
tune with  a  wide  circle  of  &mily 
connections.  'Surely  all  her  relc^ 
tives  and  friends  could  not  be  so 
implacably  offended ;  and  if  so,  dis- 
pleasure finds  its  vent  in  words  as 
often  as  in  emphatic  silence.' 

When  suspicion  is  once  excited, 
the  days  of  imposture  are  fow  in- 
deed, and  the  bride  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  she  had  no 
mther,  cruel  or  kind ;  that  she  had 
no  fortune,iand— it  was  readily  con- 
cluded— she  had  no  character;  and 
her  pretended '  lady's  maid '  as  httle 
asherseli 

And  what  became  of  the  unhappy 
officer  who  had  linked  himself  to  an 
abandoned  woman  for  a  life? 

Most  fortunately,  a  rigid  investi- 
gation of  her  antecedents  elicited 
that  she  had  another  husband  living ; 
so  the  second  marriage  was  void; 
and  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  for 
bigamy  gave  the  &miiy  little  trouble 
forthemture. 


n.  The  second  case  of  successftd 
imposture  to  which  the  author  ot 
*  Dragons'  Teeth'  alludes,  he  has 
relatai  thus : — 

Some  years  since,  while  living  in 
the  city  of  Chester,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  l&r.  Buller  (this 
name  will  serve),  an  Oxonian,  about 
three-and-tweniy  years  of  age — a 
member  of  an  excellent  &mfly,  who 
was  reading  for  holy  orders.  He 
was  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
of  some  accomplishments,  especially 
music,  and  wcus  generally  much 
esteemed  as  a  man  highly  honour- 
able and  utterly  incapable  of  deceit 
by  all  who  knew  him.  After  about 
a  year,  he  went  to  visit  his  father 
and  mother— persons  of  middle  age 
and  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
worldly  experience ;  and  during  his 
absence,  a  report  reached  Chester 
that  Mr.  Buller  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  ward  in  Chanoety,  a 
lady  of  noble  &mily  and  of  immense 
estates  in  England,  with  chateaux 
and  wide  domains  in  Italy  also. 

In  course  of  time,  Mr.  Buller  re- 
joined his  Chester  relatives,  but  only 
for  a  visit  of  a  few  days,  and  brought 
his  intended  wife  and  introduced 
her  to  my  family  as  among  the  most 
intimate  of  his  friends  in  that  dty. 
The  morning  after,  he  visited  us 
alone,  was  very  communicative,  and 
related  incidents  in  the  lady's  history 
more  like  a  romance  than  sobcor 
truth.  However,  the  more  strange 
this  adventure,  we  felt,  the  more  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  deceived ; 
for,  as  to  staring  improbabilities, 
where  we  believe  the  narrator,  we 
naturally  think,  no  one  would  dare 
to  mention  them  if  not  true.  Still, 
everything  seemed  to  set  at  defiance 
the  experience  of  our  lives  as  also 
the  evidence  of  all  our  senses. 

1.  The  lady, he  said,  wanted  a  few 
we^  of  being  of  age,  although  she 
seemed  to  us five^md-thirty  at  least; 
but— she  had  survived  an  iUness 
so  remarkable,  and  had  also  an  acci- 
dent which  resulted  in  diminishing 
the  bloom  of  hkit  youthfrd  features. 

2.  The  lady  was  an  aocompli^ed 
musician ;  her  singing  and  playing 
were  the  envy  of  professors ;  but — 
just  at  that  time  there  was  a  reasofn 
that  she  could  not  give  ev^  her 
intended  husband  a  sample  of  &Xttet» 
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3.  She  was  an  excellent  lingnist^ 
l>ut— when  some  ladies  from  the 
Continent  addressed  her  in  flench 
as  naturally  as  they  would  speak 
English,  she  drew  hack  at  once ;  she 
did  not  deem  it  consistent  with  the 
etiquette  of  high  life  to  parade  her 
acoompliahments  hy  talkmg  French 
in  English  society. 

In  short,  a  mystery  hnng  over 
CTcrything :  if  Lord  Eldon  (he  was 
then  Chancellor)  knew — ^for  so  she 
persuaded  Mr.  Buller — ^what  ho  was 
doing  with  so  wealthy  a  ward,  above 
all,  if.  he  dared  to  marry  her  before 
aho  was  of  age,  he  would  be  impri- 
soned for  contempt  of  court 

It  so  happened  that  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Conyngham  was  at  that 
time  announced  as  spending  a  few 
days  in  Chester;  whereupon  the 
lady  exclaimed  at  once,  'I  must 
aymd  all  the  leading  streets,  for  if  the 
marchioness  only  catches  a  glimpse 
of  me,  she  will  toll  Lord  Eldon  to  a 
certfunty  and  we  shall  be  undone.' 
The  end  of  all  was,  Mr.  Buller  was 
tricked  into  marrying  a  woman  whose 
connection  with  the  peerage  and  ex- 
tensive estates  will  best  be  under- 
stood if  we  say  she  had  once  been  a 
servant  in  the  &mily  of  Lord . 

This  adventuress  deceived  not 
only  one  yoimg  man  but  all  his 
&nuly,  carrying  on  the  imposition 
over  a  period  of  many  months.  She 
was  even  working  coronets  on  a 
baby's  robe  when  tiie  imposture  was 
discovered!  Mr.  Buller  and  his 
family  were  as  select  in  their  society 
as  most  country  gentlemen,  so  it  has 
always  been  unintelligible  how  this 
woman  ever  attained  a  position  even 
to  attempt  so  audacious  a*  decep- 
tion. 

m.  The  third  instance  of  marry- 
ing under  a  mistake,  which  the  au- 
thor of '  Dragons'  Teeth '  had  in  view, 
happened  about  twenty  years  sinco 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  at  that 
time  supplied  points  for  repeated 
application  to  the  law  courts  for 
setting  aside  the  marriage,  but  we 
believe  without  effect  This  case 
may  be  more  briefly  told,  though  it 
resembles  the  plot  of  the  novel  afore- 
said more  nearly  than  either  of  the 
other  instances. 

A  merchant  of  middle  age  had, 
unhappily  for  him,  provoked  either 


the  mirth  or  the  malice  of  a  female 
relative — Mrs.  Clyde — who  detor- 
mined  to  practise  on  his  creduhty 
by  taking  advantage  at  the  same 
time  both  of  his  vanity  and  his 
greed. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  mer- 
chant that  an  heiress  of  large  estate 
was  hving  in  Steep  Street  With 
this  lady,  Mrs.  Clyde  pretended  to 
have  become  acquainted ;  and,  being 
quite  her  confidante  in  affairs  of  the 
heart,  gladdened  the  ears  of  the  mer- 
chant with  the  news  that  the  heiress 
had  set  her  affections  upon  him, 
fired  by  his  mere  looks— a  case  of 
love  at  the  very  first  sight 

The  only  personal  conmiunication 
the  bridegroom-elect  could  be  al- 
lowed, was  on  one  occasion  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  lady  through  a  half- 
opened  door. 

The  connection  between  Mrs. 
Clyde  and  the  heiress,  who  in  reality 
was  quite  a  stranger  to  her  pre- 
tended confidante  and  go-between, 
was  established  to  the  satis&ction 
of  the  gentleman  in  a  very  ingenious 
way.     While  Mrs.  Clyde  and  the 

gentleman  were  passing  the  lady's 
ouse  on  one  occasion,  t£e  lady  was 
observed  at  the  window.  In  an  in- 
stant Mrs.  Clyde  said  she  would 
just  run  in  and  bring  hun  a  few 
words  in  the  lady's  handwritiog. 
Accordingly,  she  knocked  at  the 
door,  ran  in  past  the  servant,  as  if 
quito  intimate,  saying,  '  Your  mis- 
tress, I  see,  is  in  tne  drawing-room,' 
pretended  that  she  and  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  were  collecting 
for  coals  for  the  poor,  and  with  an 
apology  for  the  sudden  intrusion, 
said  that  the  loan  of  pen  and  ink 
for  one  moment  would  oblige.  Pen 
and  ink  were  produced,  when  Mrs. 
Clyde's  hand,  she  said,  was  too 
numbed,  and  'would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  write  these  few  words  for 
me  ?'  From  that  hour  all  chance  of 
suspicion  was  obviated,  in  this  vital 
point,  at  all  evente. 

The  end  of  all  was  that  the  mer- 
chant met  at  the  altar,  and  plighted 
his  troth,  '  for  better,  for  worse,  till 
death  us  do  part,'  to  a  bride  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  veil,  which  veil 
was  no  sooner  thrown  off  than  it 
revealed  the  well-known  features  of 
— a  fishwoman  1 
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Mammafl  and  daagliters  may  loam 
a  \iBetviX  lesson  from  these  Ihree 
stoi^es.  Such  imposition,  involving 
misery  for  life,  it  has  been  proved  is 
possible,  even  where  there  is  no  love 
to  chaim  with  aieaa.  spell,  no  pas- 
sion to  dro^vi  the  voice  of  reason — 
none  of  that  blissful  hallucination 
which  makes  all  tho  honrs  between 
the  '  offer '  and  the  x^edding  Jionrs 
of  the  heart,  but  not  of  the  nead ; 
hours  during  which  we  have  seen 
even  a  lady  of  half  a  hundred  years 
in  a  mood  to  credit  everything  from 
her  hoary-headed  lover,  deaf  to  the 
warnings  of  all  the  world  besides. 

Affection  of  all  kinds  makes  men 
gullible,  because  it  blinds  them. 
The  foUy  of  parents  with  their  chil- 
dren is  so  proverbial  that  fond  and 
foolish  have  become  convertible 
terms.  Most  romantic  and  marvel- 
lous stories  in  a  court  of  justice  have 
been  traced  to  the  creative  powers 
of  a  parent's  mind ;  leading  on,  step 
by  step,  some  wicked,  lying  child 
who  had  wit  enough  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  leading  questions. 
For  nothing  is  too  improbable  for  a 
parent  to  believe,  in  excuse  for  a 
child. 

It  is  commonly'remarked, '  If  per- 
sons would  dispassionately  consider ;' 
'  If  they  would  honestly  consult  their 
own  sense,'  and  the  like. — ^But  on 
any  question  vitally  affecting  us,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  think  dispassion- 
ately. Do  you  doubt  it?  This 
shall  be  the  proof:  How  seldom  do 
persons  really  ask  advice ;  how  much 
more  frequently  do  they  only  ask 
for  confirmation?  Every  lawyer 
will  tell  you  that  the  very  client 
who  comes  for  an  opinion  invariably 
rather  argues  than  considts,  and  so 
pertinaciously  conceals  or  glosses  over 
the  very  facts  on  which  any  impartial 
opinion  can  possibly  be  formed,  that 
it  is  often  hard  to  torture  and  to 
wrest  them  firam  him.  And  could 
not  the  Mentor  within  the  breast  tell 
the  same  story  ?  Can  we  imagine 
that  we  are  ever  likely  to  advise 
with  ourselves  at  all  more  honestly 
than  when  we  consult  our  lawyer  or 
our  friend? 

The  reason  of  this  preposterous 
folly  is,  that  a  man  never  takes  the 
trouble  to  consult  or  ask  advice  till 
he  is  already  interested  in  one  oon* 


elusion ;  and  that  interest  draws  the 
mind  aside  so  forcibly  in  one  direc- 
tion, that  he  proves  utterly  impa* 
tient  of  being  made  to  look  in  the 
oUier. 

In  the  three  cases  related,  the 
greed  'of  money,  as  well  as  conceit 
and  self-love,  supplied  the  delusivQ 
medium.  Of  all  dust  to  throw  in  a 
man's  ^es  there  is  non^..^g0l7 
dust. .  The  very  new^^ef  a  fortune 
to  be  liad. almost  &r  the  asking; 
{he  lottery  prize,  the  opening  of  l£e 
millionaire's  will,  or  the  ventures  of 
California — ^the  very  thoughtspf  such 
golden  visions  will  throw  even  sober- 
minded  people  off  their  balance  in  a 
moment  In  the  times  of  bubble 
manias,  more  brains  have  been 
turned  by  fortunes  gained  than  by 
fortunes  lost;  and  eveo^  season  oi 
speculation  proves  again  and  again 
that,  if  once  you  quicken  the  pulse 
— if  once  you  fire  the  minds  of  men 
by  ^e  prospect  of  sudden  riches, 
and  the  earnings  of  a  life  all  grasped 
within  an  hour— so  all-engrossing  is 
the  object,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  a 
man's  credulity  about  the  means  of 
realizing  it  It  is  true  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  Thucydides,  that  in  all 
such  exciting  moments,  men  will 
only  talk  one  way:  and  whoever  is 
bold  enough  to  talk  tiie  other  is  at 
once  set  down  as  disaffected,  or  at 
all  events  as  a  very  disagreeable  sort 
of  fellow. 

One  &ct  in  the  merchant's  lustoiy 
singularly  illustrates  a  very  common 
fiEillacy — one  that  has  hoodwinked 
many  a  dupe.  When  Mrs.  Clyde  had 
been  seen  to  run  like  an  intimate 
friend  into  the  rich  lady's  house,  this 
confinpation  of  one  point  was  taken 
as  a  confirmation  of  all ;  so  veiy 
slight  a  matter  will  satisfy  us  of 
what  we  wish  to  find  true.  In  look- 
ing for  proofs,  men  are  too  ready 
to  geneialize.  After  cracking  one 
or  two  nuts,  though  chosen  by  the 
audacious  seller,  we  too  fondly  be- 
lieve well  of  the  rest. 

While,  then,  we  are  so  ready  \o 
deceive  ourselves,  who  can  wonder 
at  the  success  of  any  impostore, 
where  others  are  artfoUy  flattering 
and  inflaming  our  own  self-love,  and 
leading  us  on  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  we  are  already  too  prone 
logo? 


DR.  JOHN  BLACE, 
lOoi  lan  Pmitiou  Ecowamn 
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NO.  IV, 

'  Times '  flist  began  to  shoot  fthead 
of  its  contempoi^rieB,  both  in  the 
amount  of  circulation  and  in  the 
iaflncDCe  it  eiorciBed  ou  pnblio  opi- 
iuon.Rbout  the  year  iSao.  WehaTB 
already  referred  to  the  part  which 
Walter  tmd  Bamee  took  m  elevating 
it  to  the  commanding  'podtion  it 
then  gained,  and  which  it  has  never 
since  then  oeased  to  occapy.  Bat 
there  was  a  third  coe^jutot  who  in 
his  yray  was  as  efficient  as  either  of 
the  two  others,  and  without  whom 
it  is  probable  the  Bacoeas  of  the 
Daner  would  not  have  been  bo  bril- 
the  distance  with  which  it 
d  all  other  competitors  so 
1  and  complete.  This  third 
member  of  the  trio  was  Captain 
Sterling,  the  principal  leader-writer 
in  the  journal,  and  for  many  yeaia 
popularly  known  as  the  '  Thunderer ' 
of  the '  Times.' 
Edward  Sterling  was  bom  at 
Waterford  in  the  year  177}.  The  ftitore  vigorous  denouncer  of  corrup- 
tion and  jobber;  was  destined  to  illustrate  one  of  the  moat  flt^rant  in- 
Btancee  of  political  jobbery  in  his  own  fiunily  and  person.  His  grandfather 
WHS  Clerk  to  the  Insh  House  of  Commons  at  the  tune  of  the  Union ;  and  as 
the  extinction  of  the  local  parhament  deprived  the  clerk  of  hie  emoluments 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  compensated  by  a  pension  equivalent 
to  the  sum  the  Union  deprived  him  of.  To  this  there  was  of  course  nothing 
to  ol^t ;  butaa  all  offices  were  held  in  reversion  in  those  vicious  days,  Mr. 
gterhng  found  means  to  induce  the  Oovemment  to  beheve  that  this  office, 
which  was  so  convenient  for  him  ami  f,  had  been,  or  might,  or  ought  to  have 
been  secured  in  reversion  to  bis  son  and  his  grandson  after  him ;  and  the 
pensicxi  was  accordingly  continoed,  not  only  during  the  hfe  of  the  original 
Iiolder,  bnt  for  the  two  lives  that  sncceeded  him,  and  only  expired  on  the 
death  of  the  great  political  essayist  in  i  S47.  It  may  be  said  m  excuse  for 
him  that  he  was  ready  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  offioe  if  there  had  been  an; 
to  fulfil ;  but  even  uiat  poor  pretest  wonld  hardly  have  availed  his  father, 
lea  he  entered  the  Church,  though  he  never  advanced  higher  than  to  be 
a  curate  in  the  Cathedral  of  Waterford,  whore,  as  we  have  intimated,  his 
Bon  was  bom.  Young  Edward  was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  was  in  due 
time  entered  at  Trini^  College,  Dnblin,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that  direo- 
Hoa.  Witea  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  and  that 
event  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  whole  conrse  of  his  life.  His  fsmil;,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  position  of  the  grandiather,  were  ardent  loyalists, 
and  the  grandson  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  excitable,  impulsive  nature 
into  the  ranks  of  authority.  He  was  among  the  first  to  jom  a  volunteer 
corps  which  was  formed  ftom  among  the  Tntia  of  Court — a  service  which 
vas  a  very  different  afikir  then  from  what  it  has  become  in  our  day.  There 
was  no  need  for  sham  fights  in  those  days,  for  the  foe  was  in  the  land,  and 
the  Tolnnteer  regiments  wore  hurried  forward,  as  bat  as  they  could  be 
fonaed,  bte  the  battle  field.    Thcu  drill  and  discipline  might  be  little  mtm 
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than  elementary,  bnt  at.  any  rate  it 
was  on  a  level,  if  not  superior  to  the 
condition  of  the  raw  leyies  ol  pea- 
santry who  had  been  in  too  many 
cases  goaded  into  rebellion  by  local 
tyranny.    Young  Sterling  marched 
with  his  regiment,  and  encountered 
the   rebels   in  several  skirmishes, 
besides  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
victory  so  dear  to  Orangemen  under 
the  name  of  Vinegar  Hill.    These 
incidents  fired   him  with  military 
ardour,  and  he  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained acaptfun's  commission  in  a 
Lancashire   mihtia  regiment   then 
quartered   in   Ireland.     A  militia 
regiment,  however,  was  not  exactly 
the  post  he  coveted,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  and  his  company  volun- 
teered into  the  line.    Their  services 
were  accepted;  but  it  must  have 
b^n  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
young  military  aspirant  to  find  that 
he  was  embodied  in  the  8th  bat- 
talion of  reserve.     While  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  of  another  ex- 
change into  a  position  where  he  was 
likely  to  see  more  active  service,  the 
tide  of  war  rolled  for  the  moment 
in  another  direction;  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  reserves  appeared 
to  the  Grovemment  to  have  passed 
away;  Sterling's  regiment  was  dis- 
embodied, and  he  was  placed  upon 
half-pay.      This    seems    to    have 
quenched  Mr.  Sterling's  ardour  for 
a  military  life,  and  he  retired  with 
his  half-pay  and  his  unearned  pen- 
sion to  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
farm   in  the  Isle  of  Bute.     The 
place  appears  to  have  commended 
itself  to  nim  not  so  much  from  the 
quality  of  the  land   or   the   low- 
ncss  of  the  rent,  as  from  the  fiict 
that  the  farmhouse  was   in   part 
a  fragment  from  the  old  baronial 
castle,  and  gave   the   owner  the 
appearance,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
of  Hving  in  greater  state  and  dig- 
nity than  an  ordinary  former  could 
pretend  to  do.     It  may  be  easily 
guessed  from  this  that  the  actual 
work  of  the  form  was  not  very  con- 
genial to  the  tastes  of  this  grandiose, 
ostentatious  Irishman,  and  that,  this 
being  the  case,  the  form  itself  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  prosperous  concern. 
He  managed,  however,  to  retain  the 
favour  of  his  landlord,  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  and  on  giving   up  the 


Eanes  Castle  Farm  in  Scotland  he 
was  truisferred  to  a  cottage,  unen- 
cumbered with  any  land,  upon  the 
marquis's  Welsh  estates  in  Glamor- 
gandiire ;  and  there,  by  the  favour 
of  his  kind  patron,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  adjutantcy  of  the  Glamor- 
ganshire MHitia— a  situation  which 
added  still  farther  to  his  settled  in- 
come.  Hitherto  he  had  been  making 
experiments  in  life ;  and  though  none 
of  them  could  be  pronounced  suc- 
cessful, they  had  not  tamed  out 
such  dead  fedlures  as  experiments 
made  on  so  momentous  a  question, 
and  persisted  in  for  so  late  a  period 
in  life,  generally  do.     At  each  re- 
move he  had  continued  to  add  a 
little  to  his  scanty  income;  but  the 
great  aim  of  his  life,  ihe  achkve- 
ment  of  a  brilliant  place  in  society, 
was  stUl  unsolved,  and  he  was  like 
a  blind  prisoner  groping  along  the 
walls  of  his  dungeon  honing   he 
might  find  some  exit    And  now  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  deliverance.   Being 
relieved  from  all  necessity  for  action, 
except  so  much  as  the  duties  of  his 
adjutancy  imposed   upon  hun,  he 
was  fain  to  relieve  the  overflowing 
of  his  restless  mind  by  the  employ- 
ment of  his  pen,  and  here  at  last  ho 
found  his  tnie  vocation.    In  iSii 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  military 
reform,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Kent    That  pamphlet  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  much  sen- 
sation either  in  mihiary  circles  or 
dsewhere ;  but  he  followed  up  this 
first  essay  in  authorship  by  a  series 
of  letters  on  the  passing  politics  of 
the  day,   which   he   sent  to   the 
'  Times '   under   the   signature   of 
'  Vetus.'    The  anxiety  with  which 
he    regarded  tiieee   ventures   was 
described  in  later  years  by  his  son. 
the  well-known  John  Sterling,  who 
told  his  friend  and  future  biogra- 
pher, Mr.  Carlyle,  that  he  well  re- 
membered how  his  &ther  used  to 
walk  out  in  those  days  to  the  hill 
above  his  house,  there  to  watch  the 
coining  of  the  London  malL     His 
son  was  too  young  then  to  under- 
stand the  nervous  and  tremulous 
anxiety  which  his  father  displayed 
on  those  occasions,  though  he  came 
to  know  afterwards  that  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  London   news- 
paper continuing  or  omitting  the 
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letters  of  '  Vetus '  was  the  difference 
between  his  father  becoming  a  fiet- 
moxLs  man  and  a  power  in  the  State^ 
or  remaining  for  life  eating  his 
heart  ont  amid  the  solitudes  of  Llan- 
bethion.  There  was  no  canse  for 
anxiety,  however.  The  letters  were 
doly  inserted,  and  in  dne  time  came 
offers  of  further  employment  and  an 
invitation  to  London,  both  of  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  were  eagerly 
accepted.  The  value  that  was  put 
upon  the  services  of  the  new  con- 
tnbutor  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  as  soon  as  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  and  the 
peace  of  1814  had  opened  the  Con- 
tinent to  Englishmen,  Captain  Ster- 
ling—for he  never  abMidoned  his 
half-pay  military  title — was  sent 
over  to  Paris  to  assist  in  describing 
ihe  brilliant  scenes  of  the  Allied 
occupation  and  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons — a  vocation  tiiat  was  sud- 
denly and  most  disagreeably  cut 
short  by  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Elba,  when  the  captain,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  had  to  make  a 
hasty  flight  to  Engluid.  He  did 
not  retiun  after  Waterloo.  His 
merits  were  still  more  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  keen  eyes  of  Walter, 
and  he  was  soon  installed  as  one 
of  their  best  and  most  frequent 
leader-writers. 

The  career  of  Captain  Sterling  in 
tiiis  new  capacity  embraced  some 
of  the  most  stirring  scen^  of  modem 
political  history.  The  dearth  and 
consequent  discontent  that  followed 
the  war-— the  clamours  for  Kadi(»l 
reform — ^the  demand  for  Catholic 
Emancipation — ^the  Beform  Bill — 
and  the  great  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  tiiat 
landmark  in  modem  history,  all  in 
turn  came  under  his  notice,  and 
were  illustrated  by  his  flashing  and 
slashing  pen.  In  all  of  them  he 
rode  triumphant  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  wave,  and  seemed  to  lead 
while  he  was  actually  borne  along 
hy  the  force  of  the  popular  opinion. 
His  articles  had  the  rare  merit  of  al- 
ways hitting  the  public  taste  and  idl- 
ing in  with  the  current  humour.  The 
tact  which  was  shown  in  discerning 
the  first  fiEunt  indications  al  the 
changing  tide,  the  skill  with  which 
he  kept  his  finger  on  the  popular 


pulse,  and  noted  down  every  phase 
and  variation  in  the  rate  of  its 
beating,  display  a  sagacity  that 
would  have  made  the  reputation  of 
a  diplomatist,  and  is  marvellous 
when  considered  as  the  work  of  a 
quick,  impulsive,  excitable  man. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who  deny 
that  any  part  of  the  merit  was  his 
beyond  the  brilliant  and  picturesque 
s^le  in  which  these  changing  opi- 
nions were  clothed.  Their  Qieory 
is  that  the  real  merit  is  attached  to 
Barnes,  who  really  watched  and 
noted  down  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
popular  opinion,  and  who,  having 
discovered  in  Steorling  a  pipe  of  mar- 
vellous compass,  governed  all  his 
stops  and  ventages,  and  sounded  on 
him  what  notes  he  pleased.  They 
add  that  Sterling  was  very  slow  to 
take  in  new  ideas,  and  that  his  in- 
spirers  had  often  great  difficuliy  in 
getting  him  to  take  the  cue  which 
they  wished  him  to  take,  but  that 
once  caught  there  was  no  further 
difficulty — the  invective  roared  and 
poured  and  dashed  in  a  continuous 
torrent  To  some  extent  there  may 
be  ground  for  this  theory.  It  is 
cer&n  that  when  the  '  Times '  did 
execute'  its  great  wheel  from  the 
support  of  the  Beform  ministry  it 
was  done  reluctantly,  after  several 
warnings,  and  must  have  engaged 
the  frequent  and  anxious  delibera- 
tions of  those  concemed  in  its 
management  But  it  is  a  very 
shallow  view  of  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  the  brilliant  exponent 
of  this  change  was  himself  unaf- 
fected by  it,  cared  nothing  about  it, 
and  was  ready  to  write  with  equal 
force  on  any  sido  his  patrons  might 
espouse.  There  was  a  vehemence — 
almost  a  ferocity  of  tone  shown  in 
his  leaders,  which  proved  incontes- 
tably  that  the  .writer's  whole  soul 
was  in  his  work.  And  Sterling  was 
just  the  man  who  would  feel  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  at  the 
course  taken  by  the  Beform  ministry 
most  strongly.  He  who  had  hoped 
the  most  from  their  advent  to  power 
would  be  the  least  likely  to  make 
allowances  for  the  difficulties  in 
their  patii,  and  the  most  prompt  to 
charge  them  with  insincerity  and 
treacmerv.  Such  was  the  view 
taken  d  bis  course.    Thomas  Car* 
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lyle,  who  frequently  met  him  m 
mxaeif,  and  whose  powers  of  read- 
ing character  few  will  he  disposed 
to  deny,  in  his  'Memoirs  of  John 
Steriing '  thos  discourses  of  the  os- 
cillations of  opinion  in  the  '  Times/ 
and  its  hriUiant  writer : — 

'  The  sndden  changes  of  doctrine 
ki  the  "  Times/'  which  failed  not  to 
exdte  loud  censure  and  indignant 
amazement  in  those  days,  were  first 
intelligihle  to  you  when  you  came 
to  interpret  them  as  his  changes. 
These  sudden  whirls  from  east  to 
west  on  his  part,  and  total  changes 
of  party  and  articulate  opinion  at  a 
day^s  warning,  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  man,  and  could  not  he  helped; 
products  of  his  fiery  impatience,  of 
the  comhined  impetuosity  and  limi- 
tation of  an  intellect  which  did, 
nevertheless,  continually  gravitate 
towards  what  was  loyal,  true,  and 
nght  on  all  manners  of  suhjects. 
ThiOBe,  as  I  define  them,  were  the 
mere  scori®  and  pumice  wreck  of  a 
steady  central  lava  flood,  which 
truly  was  volcanic  and  explosive  to 
a  strange  degree,  hut  did  rest,  as 
few  others,  on  the  grand  fire-depths 
of  the  world.  Thus,  if  he  stormed 
along  ten  thousand  strong-  in  the 
time  of  the  Beform  Bill,  indignantly 
denouncing  Toryism  smd  its  obso- 
lete, insane  pretensions;  and  then 
if,  after  some  experience  of  Whig 
management,  he  discerned  that  Wel- 
lington and  Peel,  by  whatever  name 
entitled,  were  the  men  to  be  de- 
pended on  by  England, — there  lay 
m  all  this,  visible  enough,  a  deeper 
consistency  &r  more  important  thui 
the  supei^dal  one  so  much  cla- 
moured after  by  the  vulgar.  Which 
is  the  lion's  skm ;  which  is  the  real 
lion  ?  Let  a  man,  if  he  is  prudent, 
ascertain  that  before  speaking; — 
but,  above  and  beyond  all  things, 
let  him  ascertain  it  and  stand  va- 
liantly to  it  when  ascertained  1  In 
the  latter  essential  part  of  the  ope- 
ration Edward  Stirlmg  was  honour- 
ably successfol  to  a  really  marked 
degree;  in  the  former,  or  prudential 
part,  very  much  the  reverse,  as  his 
history,  in  the  journalistic  depart- 
ment at  least,  was  continually  teadi- 
inghim.' 

Sterling's  nature  was  of  that  kind 
that   he   oould  not   live  without 


an  idol  His  disappointments  in 
men  never  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  his  fedth  in  man.  Having  de- 
throned Lords  Grey,  Brougham, 
and  their  companions  from  the 
pedestals  which  they  had  occupied 
m  his  heart  of  hearts,it  was  natural 
that  he  should  look  about  for  ano- 
ther. He  ha4  not  fisur  to  seek.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  no  longer  the  leader  of 
a  dominant  oligarchy,  but  ihe  chief 
of  a  shattered  and  dismembered 
band,  who  were  only  saved  from 
utt^  despair  by  his  words  of  cheer, 
and  whom  he  was  striving  pa- 
tiently and  perseveringly  to  mould 
together  into  the  consistency  and 
cohesion  of  a  party,  was  just  the 
kind  of  hero  that  was  fitted  to 
attract  his  admiration,  and  to  call 
forth  his  most  fervid  enthusiasoL 
He  became  his  champion,  his  advo- 
cate, his  untiring  and  most  effective 
defender.  No  man  hailed  his  ad« 
vent  to  power  with  warmer  con- 
gratulations than  Edward  Sterling; 
none  shouted  more  lustily  for  feSr 
plav  for  his  government  when  h6 
took  office  in  1834-5;*  none  more 
vehemently  denounced  the  ma- 
noeuvres by  which  he  was  removed 
from  office  within  a  year  of  his 
taking  it  Whether  a  more  length- 
ened tenure  would  not  have  been  as 
£Eital  to  the  reputation  of  the  new 
idol  as  the  three  years  of  office  had 
been  to  the  old,  may  be  doubtful ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
through  that  short  but  fierce  strug- 
gle of  parties,  the  Conservative 
minister  found  his  most  effective 
support  next  to  his  own  skilM 
and  ambidextrous  management,  in 
the  anonymous  writer,  who  day  by 
day  thundered  forth  on  his  behalf  in 
the  colunmis  of  the '  l^es.'  Peel's 
own  sentimente  on  this  point  are 
happily  on  record,  and  as  they  form 
a  cuiious  episode  in  newspaper 
history,  it  will  find  ite  natural  place 
here.  The  letter  of  Sir  Bobert  tiana- 
mitted  to  the  'Times'  had  heea 
handed  by  the  editor  to  Gq>tain 
Sterling,  as  the  person  most  entitled 
to  the  thanks  so  warmly  expressed ; 
and  among  his  papers  it  was  found, 
after  his  death,  along  with  the  draft 
of  the  reply,  which  had  evidently 
been  intrusted  to  him  to  draw  up. 
We  believe  the  letter  itself  first 
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saw  tbe  li^htFin  Carlyle's  'life  of 
John  Sterbsg.' 

Frivaie-'To  the  Editor  of  the '  Times.' 

'  WkiUKcM,  JmH  xSO.  18}  5. 

'Sir, — ^Having  this  day  deliTered 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  the  seals 
of  office,  I  can,  withont  any  impu- 
tation c^  an  interested  motiye,  or 
any  imi)ediment  from  scrapalons 
feelings  of  delicacy,  express  my  deep 
sense  of  the  powerftd  support  which 
tiiat  govermnent  oyer  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  preside,  received  from 
the  "Times  "newspaper.  Ifldonot 
offer  the   expressions  of  personal 
gratitude,  it  is  because  I  feel  that 
such  expressions  would  do  injustice 
to  the  character  of  a  support  which 
was  giyen  exclusiyely  on  the  highest 
and  most  independent  groxmds  of 
public  principle.    I  can  say  this 
with  perfect  truth,  as  I  am  address- 
ing one  whose  person  even  is  xm- 
known  to  me,  and  who,  during  my 
tenure  of  power,  studiously  ayoided 
eyery  species  of  intercourse  which 
eould  throw  a  suspicion  upon  the 
motiyes  by  which  he  was  actuated. 
I  should,   howeyer,  be  doing  in- 
justice to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  were 
to  retire  frx>m  office  witiiout  one 
woird  of  acknowledgment— without, 
at  least,  assuring  you  of  the  admira- 
tion  with  which  I  witnessed,  during 
the  arduous  contest  in  whi<di  I  was 
engaged,   the   daily  exhibition   of 
that  extraordinary  ability  to  which 
I  was  indebted  for  a  support,  the 
more  valuable  because  it  was  an 
impartial  and  discriminating  sup- 
port 

'  I  haye  the  honour  to  be, 
'Sir, 
'  £yer  your  most  obedient 
and  fedthfol  seryant, 

['  To  the  Bight  Eon.  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
Bart.^  d:c. 

*  Bii, — It  gives  me  sincere  satisfeo- 
tion  to  learn  from  the  letter  with 
which  you  have  hcmoured  me,  bealv 
ing  yesterday's  date,  that  you  esti- 
mate so  highly  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  during  the  last  five 
months  by  the  "  Times,"  newspaper, 
to  support  the  cause  of  rational  and 
wholescxne  ^vemment  which  his 
M^gesty  had  mtrusted  to  your  guid- 


ance; and  that  you  appreciate 
feirly  the  disinterested  motive  of 
regard  to  public  welfjure,  and  to 
that  alone,  through  which  this 
journal  has  been  promi)t6d  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  in  accordance  with  that 
of  your  administration.  It  is,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  by  such  motives 
only, that  the  "  Times"  ever  since  I 
have  known  it,  has  been  influenced, 
whether  in  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  or  in  constitutional 
resistance  to  it;  and  indeed  there 
exist  no  other  motives  of  action  for 
a  journalist,  compatible  either  with 
the  safely  of  the  press,  or  with  the 
political  morality  of  the  great  bulk 
of  its  readers. 
'With  much  respect, 
'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
'  Sir,  dto.  &c.  i&c., 
'  The  Editob  OF  THK  "  Tnaa"  * 

Sterling  died,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, in  i847>  and  his  place  has 
never  been  filled  up. 

While  the  'Times'  was  thusiUus- 
trated  by  Barnes  and  Sterling,  the 
'Morning  Chronicle'  proved  itself 
no  contemptible  rival  xmder  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  John  Black.  Black, 
like  so  many  of  the  early  lights  of 
the  newspaper  press,  was  a  Scotch- 
man, bom.  in  the  little  border  town 
of  Dunse,  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versiiy  of  Edinburgh.  In  or  about 
the  year  1806,  he  came  to  London, 
having  resolved  to  make  literature 
his  profession;  and  for  some  years 
he  obtained  a  precarious  livelDiood 
as  a  translator  and  hack  writer  to 
the  booksellers.  In  tiie  course  of  a 
few  years  he  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Perry,  and  received  an  ap- 
poiotment  as  one  of  the  reporters  of 
that  paper.  His  acute  discriminar 
tion,  and  his  solid  acquirementB, 
soon  made  themselves  conspicuous, 
and  procured  congenial  employment 
for  their  possessor.  IniSiyhewas 
appointed  assistant-editor;  and  on 
the  death  of  Perry,  in  i8ai,  the  sole 
lesponsibilily  of  the  newspaper  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  retained 
by  him  till  1843.  For  twenty-two 
years,  therefore,  at  a  critical  period 
of  modem  history.  Dr.  Black  nad  a 
large  share  in  shaping  the  politics 
and  moulding  the  opinions  of  the 
Whig  party,  to  which  he  attached 
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himfld£  It  must  be  said  of  him, 
however,  that  he  was  then  what 
would  now-a-dayis  be  called  an  Ad- 
vanced Liberal  Under  his  guid- 
ance the '  Morning  Chronicle '  »lvo- 
cated  bolder  and  broader  views  of 
political  questions  than  it  had  done 
under  the  mild  and  jovial'tempered 
Perry.  On  those  subjects  that  were 
pur^y  politicid  indeed,  he  never 
proceeded  sofiEur  as  to  breakaway 
m>m  the  bulk  of  his  pariy;  and  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle  ^  remained,  all 
through  Black's  management,  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  Whig  party. 
But  in  those  questions  of  a  moral 
and  social  nature  which  were  then 
just  beginning  to  force  memselves 
upon  public  notice,  and  which  may 
be  called  the  neutral  ground  of  all 
parties.  Black  became  conspicuous 
as  the  advocate  of  the  most  extreme 
opinions.  In  the  '  dreary  science '  of 
political  economy  he  was  a  willing 
pupil,  and  a  frequent  exponent  of 
the  theories  of  Bicardo,  Malthus,  and 
the  other  sages  of  that  branch  of 
science;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  circulation  of  the  paper  was 
somewhat  checked,  though  its  influ- 
ence among  the  thinkers  of  society 
was  heijght^ed  by  the  often-repeated 
exposition  of  those  q^unions  which 
were  'caviare  to  the  million,'  and 
which,  as  far  as  they  were  under- 
stood, were  rather  distasteful  to  the 
ordinary  class  of  readers.  It  is  said 
that  much  of  this  was  due  to  the 
influence  which  James  Mill,  the  his- 
torian of  India,  exercised  upon  the 
mind  of  the  editor.  The  two  Scotch- 
men lived  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  were  in  the  frequent  habit 
of  meeting  and  of  walking  together. 
Congenial  tastes  rendered  them  in- 
timate, and  the  higher  and  harder 
nature  of  Mill  soon  asserted  its  pre- 
dominance over  Black.  The  editor 
became  the  pupil  of  the  philosopher ; 
and  these  sworn  and  sincere  friends 
of  the  people  conversed  together  on 
prindpies  and  adopted  views  of 
society,  in  which,  as  rendered  in  the 
editonal  columns,  the  mass  of  the 
people  bad  no  sympathy.  The  days 
of  tbe  popularity  of  free  trade  had 
not  come ;  the  artisans  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  free  importation  of  food, 
but  they  resented  the  application  <^ 
the  same  principles  to  artioles  of  in* 


dustry — which  were  llien  equally 
protected— as  freely  as  we  have  seen 
the  Coventry  ribbon  weavers  resent 
the  French  treaty  in  our  own  days. 
The  Malthusian  theory  was  un- 
popular from  the  begiiming,  never 
had  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing popularity,  and  in  our  days  of 
extended  commerce  and  wide-spread 
emigration  has  died  a  natural  death. 
But  the  most  unpopular  topic  of  the 
day  was  to  attack  the  old  poor  law. 
That  law  was  regarded  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  labouring  man's  liber- 
ties ;  and  as  the  daring  speculations 
of  the  new  school  of  philosophy  had 
ventured  to  call  in  question  its 
economy  and  wisdom,  it  was  natursd 
that  the  opponents  of  the  law  should 
be  stigmatised  as  hardhearted,  un- 
feeling men,  sycophants  of  the  rich, 
grinders  of  the  fBbces  of  the  poor, 
men  whom  it  behoved  every  Eng- 
lishman with  a  heart  in  his  bosom 
to  oppose,  persecute,  and  put  down. 
Those  who  remember  with  what  an 
insane  vehemence  the  alteration  in 
the  law  was  assaQed  by  the '  Times,' 
under  the  inspiration  of  tiie  late  Mr. 
Walter,  may  imagine  how  fiercely 
the  battle  was  fought  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  controversy ;  those  who 
do  not,  will  find  some  amusing  speci- 
mens of  it  in  the  publications  of 
William  Cobbeti  Cobbett  was  as 
ardent  a  friend  of  the  people  as 
either  Black  or  Mill,  but  his  mend- 
ship  started  from  a  different  point, 
and  led  to  a  very  different  result. 
He  oared  little  for  their  elevation 
in  the  moral  scale;  his  advocacy 
was  mainly  directed  to  an  increase 
in  their  material  comforts :  that  the 
labourer  should  have  his  jug  of  beer 
and  his  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese, 
with  a  joint  of  meat  now  and  then, 
and,  over  and  above  all  things,  that 
he  should  be  saved  from  the  miser^ 
able  doom  of  eating  potatoes — ^t^at 
was  the  labourer's  paradise  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  oi  William 
Cobbett;  and  we  need  not  add,  that 
such  a  visicm  readily  oonmoended  it- 
self to  the  bulk  of  the  labourers 
themselves.  With  these  views,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  how  he 
would  regard  the  more  austere,  bnt^ 
as  we  now  believe,  the  higher  vision 
of  the  labourer's  future,  set  forth 
in  the  columns  of  the  'Monung 
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Chrcoiicle.'  Gobbetfs  pen  has  rarely 
been  matched  in  thepower  and  pas- 
sion of  scolding.    We  believe  pas- 
sages might  be  picked  out  of  his 
'wiitings  which  would  bear  a  com- 
parison  with    Timon's    celebrated 
corse  of  Athens:   and  the  whole 
venom  and  yitriol  of  his.sl^le  was 
concentrated  on  the  head   of  the 
'  Scotch  feelosopher/  Dr.  John  Black. 
He  is  never  weary  of  holding  him 
up  to  reproach  and  ridicule.    'The 
Begisier/  'Twopenny  Trash/   the 
'  Evening  Post/  m  fact,  all  the  pub- 
lications he    started    during   this 
period^  are  filled  with  the  same  sub- 
ject—abuse of  the  man's  erroneous 
principles,  and  their  exposition  in 
the  Whig  organ.     The  image  of 
X)r.  Black,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
haunted  him;   for  whatever  topic 
he  may  have  begun  to  write  about, 
it  is  rare'  indeed  but  that  in  some 
way  or  other,  he  contrives  to  intro- 
duce a  fling  at  the  Scotch  editor. 
This  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  one 
of  his  beet  known  and  still  popular 
works,  his '  Rural  Bides.'  The  work 
contains  many  a  sweet  bit  of  de- 
scription, many  a  piece  of  vivid  word- 
painting,  setting  bodily  before  the 
eye  the  rich  I^glish  landscape  of 
our   southern  and  south  -  western 
counties.     But  the  best  of  these 
descriptions  are  often  disfigured  by 
a  sudden  and  savage  attack  upon 
the  bugbear  of  his  thoughts.    Is  he 
describing  a  state  of  comparative 
ccHnfort  in  which  he  found  the  la- 
bouring   population  — '  Now,   Dr. 
Black,  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  that  your  hardhearted  i^s- 
tem  would  break  up.'    Or  has  he 
stumbled  upon  a  village  remarkable 
for  its  ignorance  and  wretchedness 
— '  Now,  Dr.  Black,  how  would  your 
"  feelosophy "  deal  with  a  case  of 
this  kind  ?    Befnse  them  all  work- 
house relief,  I  warrant,  and  give 
them  instead  lectures  upon  the  good 
of  education  and  the  curse  of  mar- 
riaga'    The  object  of  all  these  rabid 
attaokSy  in  the  mean  time,  went 
CfJmly  on  his  way,  not  deigning  to 
reply  to  the  showers  of  abuse  that 
were  weekly  discharged  upon  him. 
His  own  stvle,  it  must  be'owned,  was 
hardly  of  the  kind  which  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  public.    It  was 
modelled  upon  that  <^  his  friend 


Mill,  than  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult   to   imagine    anything    more 
severely  didactic,  or  lass  enlivened 
with  the  play  of  fancy  or  gleams  of 
humour.    Full  of  matter  his  leaders 
always  were,  grappling  most  fully 
with  the  subject  on  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  treat;  and  what  he  gave 
himself  in  this  way  he  scrupulously 
exacted  from  Ins  coadjutors.     His 
great  complaint  against  those  writers 
who  sought  for  employment  on  his 
staff  was,  that  they  did  not '  bite/  on 
their  subjects;    and   if  this  were 
often  repeated,  employment  would 
not  long  be  forthcoming  for  them  on 
the  staff  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicla' 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  paper 
was,  even  in  its  best  days,  rather 
admired  than  enjoyed;  it  was  quoted 
as  an  authority  rather  than  adopted 
as  a  companion.    During  his  reign 
the  paper  once  or  twice  changed 
hands ;  but  each  new  purchaser  re- 
spected the  aHlities  and  high-hearted 
principles  of  the  editor,  and  he  was 
undisturbed  in  his  position.     The 
first  of  these  changes  occurred  soon 
edtex  Black  had  become  editor,  when 
the  paper  was  sold  for  43,000^.  Some 
years  afterwards  it  again  changed 
hands,  Mr.  Easthope— afterwards  Sir 
John— being  one  of  the  principal 
mx)prietors.    It  must  be  noted,  to 
Black's  credit,  that  though  there 
was  no  trace  of  sentiment  or  fcmcy  in 
his  own  composition,  he  was  not 
slow  to  discern  or  averse  to  honour 
it  in  others.  Dickens  was  a  reporter 
on  the 'Chronicle'  while  Black  was 
editor.    The  genius  of  the  young 
gallery  man  was  early  discerned  by 
the  hard,  dry  editor ;  and  Dickens's 
papers  —  the   '  Sketches   by  Boz ' 
— ^were  first  given  to  the  world  in 
the  columns  of  the  '  Evening  Chro- 
nicle ' — a  late  reprint  of  the  morning 
edition.    Most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
were  written   in   the   sub-editor's 
room  of  that  establishment :  and  to 
the  '.latest  hour  of  the  existence  of 
that  Hi-starred  journal,  the  people 
employed  upon  it  used  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  table — a  plain,  un- 
wieldy machine,  as  aU  newspaper 
belongings  are — at  which  Dickens 
was  wont  to  sit,  while  his  &ncy 
revelled  in  the  scenes  portrayed  in 
these  sketches,  and  even  his  rapid 
pen — ^it  is  said  he  could  transcribe 
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his  notes  of  reports  at  the  rate  of  a 
oolmnn  an  hour! — could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  the  oatponrings  of 
his  Tivid  imagination.  Anol^er 
name,  too  early  lost  to  literatnre, 
owed  its  first  mendly  help  to  Dr. 
Black.  Angos  Bethnne  Beach,  a 
native  of  Inyemess,  and  an  alnm* 
nns  of  Edinburgh  Universily,  sud- 
denly had  his  prospects  clouded  by 
domestic  calamities,  and  came  up  to 
London,  nearly  penniless,  to  push 
his  fortune.  Other  employment 
fiftiling  him,  he  bravely  set  to  work 
in  that  low^  grade  of  literary  em- 
ployment—a i>enny-a-liner.  In  this 
way  he  earhea  for  some  time  a  pre- 
carious liyelihood,  till  the  great  fire 
of  the  Tower  took  place.  It  was 
just  the  occasion  which  afforded 
room. for  the  display  of  Beach's 
vividly-descriptive  powers.  His  ac- 
count of  the  conflagration  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  '  Chronicle,'  as  at  most 
of  the  other  papers.  But  Black  was 
not  content  with  its  insertion.  He 
was  struck  with  the  powers  dis- 
played in  the  narrative,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  writer  was  capable 
of  better  things.  He  sent  for  him, 
offered  him  a  regular  engagement 
on  the  newspaper,  which  Beach  re- 
tained through  all  (titure  changes  of 
management  till  his  untimely  deatli 
in  1853. 

The  termination  of  Black's  own 
connection  with  the '  Chronicle '  was 
curious  and  characteristic.  We  have 
already  intimated  that  he  had  not 
the  quick,  versatile,  ambidextrous 
power  which  more  than  any  other 
man  is^essential  to  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor; his  mind  ran  in  one  groove, 
and  from  that  groove  the  busy 
world  appeared  to  be  moving  away. 
The  proprietors  were  beginning  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  manage- 
ment, admitting  it  to  be  excellent 
in  itself,  indeed,  but  no  longer  that 
which  the  temper  of  the  new  age 
required.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  the  catastrophe  was  precipi- 
tated by  a  curious  incident  It  was 
the  proud  custom  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  great  Whig  journal  to  give 
an  annual  dinner  to  the  gentlemen 
engaged  on  their  establishment,  and 
to  invite  some  of  the  leading  Whig 
parliamentary  celebrities  to  attend 
the  festival.    On  one  occasion  the 


feast  was  graced  with  scnne  of  the 
statesmen  who  had  held  ofSce  in  the 
Cabinet  before  Sir  Bob^t  Peel  cut 
short  the  thread  of  Whig  ofSdal 
existence.  When  their  h^irts  were 
merry  with  wine,  one  of  these  mag- 
nates proposed  the  health  of  the 
proprietors,  making  sundry  graceful 
allusions  to  the  important  place  they 
filled  in  society,  and  the  importance 
of  their  property  as  an  enbghtener 
and  guide  of  public  opinion.  One  of 
,the  film— not  Sir  John  Easthope — 
'acknowledged  the  toast,  expressed 
himself  duly  grateM  for  the  com- 
pliments which  he  evidentiy  tiiought, 
however,  were  not  undeserved,  and 
then  wound  up  by  proposing  the 
health  of  the  editor.  It  is  possible 
that  Black  was  nettied  at  the  order 
in  which  his  health  had  been  placed 
—  possible,  too,  that  he  fancied 
the  proprietor  took  more  credit  te 
himself  for  the  influence  of  the 
paper  than  was  properly  his  due; 
at  all  events,  he  astonished  the  com- 
pany by  following  up  the  proprietor's 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  news- 

Saper  property,  by  an  oc?  hominem 
lustration,  which  was  felt  to  be 
singularly  out  of  place.  '  Yes,'  said 
the  Doctor, '  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
importance  of  the  newspaper  press, 
or  the  advantage  which  a  connec- 
tion with  it  brings.  For  instance, 
there  are  you  and  I,  Mr. *  (turn- 
ing to  the  proprietor  who  was  pant- 
ing with  the  ^ort  of  delivering  his 
speech) : '  we  bot^  came  out  of  Scot- 
land about  the  same  time,  with 
barely  a  sixpence  in  our  pockets ;  the 
only  difference  between  us  was,  that 
I  had  shoes  on  my  feet,  and  you  had 
none;  and  yet  our  connection  with 
the  newspaper  press  has  helped  us 
into  the  worshipful  society  of  Lords 
and  Cabinet  Ministers.'  It  was 
about  the  only  joke  the  man  ever 
made  —  and  the  dearest  Very 
soon  afterwards  the  world  was  in- 
formed that  Dr.  Black  had  ceased  to 
be  editor  of  the '  Morning  Chronicle.* 
He  lived  in  theeojo^ent  of  learned 
and  well-eamed  leisure  for  several 
years  afterwards. 

A  minor  newspaper  writer,  but 
one  who  made  some  noise  in  the 
earlier  career  of  Black,  and  Sterling, 
and  Barnes,  was  William  Jerdan. 
He  has  taken  care  that  the  world. 
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or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which 
deroiiTB  all  the  issue  of  the  circolat- 
ing  libraries,  should  know  a  good 
deal  about  him,  his  character,  and 
his  adyentures ;  for  after  the  &shion 
of  sundry  other  second  and  third 
class  authors,  after  all  other  sources 
of  Mteiary  interest  &iled,  he 
coined  his  own  life  into  money, 
and  published  his  autobiograpl^. 
Queer,  rambling,  gossiping,  egotij»- 
tksal  books  the  most  of  them  are,  in 
which  a  good  story,  or  a  curious  bit 
of  local  history,  or  some  half-for- 
gotten incident  of  parliamentary 
warfiue  is  found  oyerlaid  with 
heBiijps  of  rubbish.  Jordan's  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  class;  but 
in  the  earlier  volumes  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  information  about 
newspaper  men,  and  newspaper 
work,  over  which  the  reader  skuns 
pleasant  enough,  if  only  he  can  at 
the  outset  surrender  himself  to  the 
illoffion  tiiat  of  all  the  men  there 
described,  Jordan  was  foremost — of 
aU  the  scenes  he  was  the  hero. 

William  Jordan  was  bom  at  Kelso, 
in  Boxbnrghshire,  where  his  fieither, 
a  local  magnate,  established  a  news- 
paper for  the  purpose  of  uphold- 
jng  the  good  old  cause  of  Church 
ai^  King.  The  journal  still  sm>- 
Tires,  ami  is,  we  belieye,  still  the 
prqperty  of  the  fiunily.  William 
Jerdan  may  therefore  be  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  midst  ot 
newspaper  work;  and  after  some 
abortive  attempts  to  begin  life,  both 
as  a  merchfmt  and  as  a  lawyer,  first 
in  Losidon  and  afterwards  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  finally  found  his  way  up 
to  London  again,  and  gravitated  to- 
wards the  press.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest engagements  was  upon  the '  Au- 
xora,'  a  daily  newspaper  that  was 
ataied  about  the  begmning  of  the 
century  by  the  hotel-keepers  of  the 
West  End.  These  gentlemen  had 
observed  the  success  which  attended 
tiie  establishment  by  the  licensed 
yictuallers  of  the  '  Morning  Adver- 
tiser,' and  they  aimed  at  the  c^blish- 
ment  of  a  journal  which  should  be  as 
much  superior  to  the  Badical  paper, 
as  tiieir  own  showy  and  pretentious 
hotels  were  to  the  dingy  public- 
houses  in  the  City.  But  they  must 
have  had  strange  notions  of  news- 
paper  management      Their  first 
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blunder  was  in  the  choice  of  an 
editor,  whom  they  seemed  to  have 
selected  more  on  account  of  his 
&miliarity  with  their  bar-parlour 
than  his  literary  qualifications.  He 
is  thus  described  by  Jerdan :  '  Our 
editor  was  originally  intended  for 
the  kirk,  and  was  a  well-informed 
person;  but  to  see  him  at  or  after 
midnight  in  his  official  chair,  when 
writing  his  leader,  was  a  trial  for  a 
philosopher.  With  the  slips  of  paper 
before  him,  a  pot  of  porter  close  at 
hand,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  his 
moutii,   or   newly  laid  down, '  he 

Sroceeded  secundum  artem.  The 
ead  hung  with  the  chin  on  his 
collar-bone  as  in  deep  thought — a 
whiff— another^a  tug  at  the  beer — 
and  a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines 
committed  to  the  blotting-paper.  By 
this  process,  repeated  with  singular 
rapidity,  he  would  contrive,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  three,  to 
produce  as  decent  a  column  as  the 
Ignorant  public  required.' 

Perhaps  it  was  to  Mr.  Jerdan  a 
conclosive  proof  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  public,  that  when  he  became 
editor  of  ihe  '  Aurora,'  the  public 
perversely  refused  to  admit  that 
that  made  any  difference,  and  de- 
serted the  journal  in  such  numbers 
that  the  proprietors  dropped  it 
altogether.  Neither  Mr.  Jerdan  nor 
any  one  else,  however,  could  have 
made  head  against  such  insane 
management  of  the  committee,  as 
he  describee  in  the  following 
sketch: — 

'  Our  Aurorian  estabUshment 
went  on  very  well  for  a  while,  but 
as  the  great  morning  paper  recently 
observed,  "If  you  want  anything 
spoiled  or  ruined,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  confide  it  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee."  The  tmth 
was  exemplified  in  the  present  case, 
and  prooi  afforded  of  what  I  have 
always  seen  since  that  period, 
namely,  that  there  must  be  a  de- 
spotic power  at  the  head  of  a  periodi- 
cal publication,  or  it  must  ML  to 
Eieoes.  Now,  our  rulers  of  the 
otel  dynasties,  though  intelligent 
and  sensible  men,  were  neither 
literary  nor  conversant  with  journal- 
ism: &US,  under  any  circumstances, 
their  interference  would  have  been 
injurious ;  but  it  was  rendered  still 
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more  fML  Ij  fhfiir  diffeienoeB  in 
political  opimon,  and  two  or  three 
of  their  number  setting  np  to  write 
'*  leaders  "  themselyes.  The  dash- 
ing, and  want  of  etuemhle,  was 
speedily  obvious  and  detrimental; 
our  readers  became  perfect  weather- 
coc]a,and  could  not  reconcile  them- 
selves to  themselves  from  day  to 
day.  They  wished,  of  course,  to  be 
lea,  as  all  well-informed  citizens  are, 
by  their  newspaper;  and  they 
would  not  blow  not  and  cold  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  for  all  the  coffee- 
room  politicians  in  LondoiEL  In  the 
interior,  the  hubbub  and  confusion 
of  the  republic  of  letters  was  mean- 
while exceedingly  amumng  to  the 
looker-on.  We  were  of  all  parties 
and  shades  of  opinion;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "£ing*s  Head"  was 
an  ultra-Tory,  and  swore  by  George 
in.  as  the  best  of  sovereigns.  The 
"  Crown  Hotel "  was  very  loyal,  but 
more  moderate.  The  "Bell  Lm" 
would  give  a  strong  pull  for  the 
Church,  while  the  "Cross  Keys" 
was  infected  with  Bomish  predilec- 
tions. The  "  Cockpit "  was  warlike 
—the  "Olive  Tree"  pacific;  the 
"  Eoyal  Oak  "  patriotic ;  the  "  Bum- 
mer "  democratic ;  the  "  Hole  in  the 
Wall "  seditious.  Many  a  dolorous 
pyM  at  the  porter-pot,  and  sanien- 
tlous  declination  of  his  head,  haa  the 
perplexed  and  bemused  editor,  before 
he  could  effect  any  tolerable  com- 
promise of  contradictions  for  the 
morning's  issue;  at  the  best,  the 
sheet  appeared  ftdl  of  signs  and 
wonders. 

'  Public  vacillation  and  internal 
discord  soon  produced  their  inevi- 
table effects.  "  Aurora,"  "  the  pride 
of  the  day,"  passed  her  meridian  and 
began  to  get  low  in  the  horizon. 
Her  gold  scattering  turned  out  to 
be  ramer  an  artistic  fancy  in  paint- 
ing her  than  a  substantial  reality. 
I  had  succeeded  to  the  uneasy  post 
of  editor  on  the  exhaustion  of  the 
pot  and  pipe;  but  vain  were  (my 
efforts,  and  the  darkness  of  night 
overtook  the  bright  divinity  of  the 
morning.' 

Mr.  Jerdan  afterwards  found  his 
way  to  the '  Morning  Post/  and  was 
for  some  years  employed  on;  that 
establishment.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged as  a  reporter  on  this  journal. 


we  believe,  that  he  witoeBsed  the 
tragic  fiftte  of  the  Prime  IkGnister, 
Mj.  Spencer  Perceval  At  that 
time  tnere  was  one  entrance  from 
tiie  street  for  members  and  strangers, 
and  Mr.  Jerdan,  who,  of  course, 
does  not  &il  to  communicate  the 
fullest  details  of  what  he  witnessed, 
relates  how  he  was  in  the  act 
of  pushing  open  the  swing  doo^ 
that  opened  into  the  lobby,  when 
he  observed  the  Prime  Minister 
coming  up  the  steps  immediately 
behind  him.  To  give  precedence  to 
the  minister,  holding  open  the  door 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  was  a  natural 
act  of  .courtesy,  repaid  by  a  smile 
and  a  che^  nod  &om  the  man  who 
was  stepping  forward  to  his  doom. 
While  in  the  act  of  turning  round 
to  close  the  door,  Jerdan  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  and  tumin^^ 
sharply  roxmd,  he  saw  the  man  who 
had  passed  him  in  high  health  the 
instant  before,  stagger  into  the  arms 
of  a  bystander.  He  never  spoke 
more.  Jerdan,  with  another  man, 
seized  the  assassin,  and  he  secured 
the  pistol,  which  he  retained  till  it 
was  given  up  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest But  the  newspaper  work  on 
the  'Morning  Post,'  on  which ^Mx. 
Jerdan  most  prided  himself,  was  the 
part  he  took  in  the  trial  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  Wardle,  for  the  illegal  sale 
of  army  commissions.  We  need  not 
revive  the  details  of  that  scandal  * 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  graeraf 
impression  on  the  public  mmd  was 
tiiat  the  duke  was  guiliy.  That 
impression  the  'Morning  Post,'  as 
the  court  and  fashionable  paper,  set 
itself  to  dispel ;  and  they  employed 
Mr.  Jerdan  as  the  most  emdent 
writer  for  the  purpose— with  what 
success  may  best  be  told  m  his  own 
words: — 

'  Of 'my  writings  in  the  ''Morn- 
ing Post,"  the  most  effective,  in 
one  sense,  were  a  continuation  of 
"leaders"— as  editorial  comments 
are  designated — pending  the  memo- 
rable charges  brought  by  Colonel 
Wardle  against  the  Duke  c^Tork, 
and  sustained  by  the  evidence  of 
Mary  Ann  Clarke.  In  these  I  made 
an  abstract  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings,  from  ni^t  to  nig^t, 
and  eamestiy  maintained  the  oanse 
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of  his  loyal  Ugliness  agdnst^all 
eomers;  denoanciiig  the  oonspiraoy 
ftgaimt  hnn,  and  exposing  the  mis- 
deeds of  his  enemies,  lamnotnow 
going  to  leviye  the  question,  nor 
give  my  opinion  of  the  measure  of 
Treaknees  on  one  side,  or  Mae- 
hood  on  the  other.  Sorely  did  the 
duke  proTe  the  truth  of  the  poet 
that  "Our  pleasant  Tioes  make 
instruments  to  soourge  us"  —  as 
certainly  and  more  seyerely  than 
our  crimes;  but  the  appeal  has 
heen  made  from  Philip  orunk  to 
Philip  sober;  and  I  believe  that 
histoiy  will  clear  the  accused  from 
all  ihe  grosser  stains  with  which 
party  and  malicious  revenge  laboured 
80  fiercelT  to  blacken  his  character. 
But  be  tnat  as  it  may,  the  tide  of 
popular  resentment  ran  &r  too 
ationg  at  the  time  to  allow  ofany 
resistance.  The  outcry  was  too 
loud  to  admit  of  any  other  voice 
being  heard ;  and  though  I  shouted 
as  vahraiently  as  I  could,  it  would 
be  inconastent  with  truth  to  assert 
that  I  succeeded,  to  any  extent,  in 
arreRting  or  modifying  the  over- 
whelming current  of  condemnation 
and  censure.  On  the  contrary,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  an  instance  of 
any  journal  sinking  so  rapidly  in  its 
eirculation  as  the  "Post"  did,  in 
ocmsequence  of  my  able  and  spirited 
articles.  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night I  reduced  it  by  more  hun- 
dreds per  diem  than  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient even  now  to  state ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  effects  of  my  lu- 
eubfi^ons  were  not  only  so  potent, 
but  so  permanent,  that  the  paper  has 
not  yet  recovered  its  former  condi- 
tion. That  the  work  cost  me  great 
toil  and  trouble  is  not  to  be  dis- 
goised.  I  remained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  every  night  during  the 
whole  debates.  Thence  I  went  to 
the  office  and  did  my  best  and 
worst  for  the  next  morning's  pub- 
Hcattcm,  and  then,  generally  about 
tinee  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
waUoed  from  the  Strand  to  Old 
Brompton,  a  Hur  three  miles.  One 
way  and  another,  I  had  my  mind 
en^iged,  and  my  pen  in  hand  about 
nineteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
and,  let  me  say,  the  exertion  was 
extnundinary.  Towards  the  con- 
ehifflon  it  was  so  overpowering  that 


I  literally !  learnt  to  walk  in  my 
sleep,  and  could  on  my  way  home 
pick  out  the  most  convenient  por- 
tions of  the  road  to  take  a  nap  en 
passant.  Thus,  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  a  pint  of  mulled 
Madeira,  and  a  bit  of  dry  toast, 
reinvigorated  me  for  the  resump- 
tion of  my  task  in  three  or  four 
hours.* 

From  the  ^Morning  Post'  Mr. 
Jordan  found  his  way  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  '  Sun '  newspaper, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time. 
Here  for  the  first  time,  if  we  except 
the  brief  and  disastrous  period  of 
his  editorship  of  the '  Aurora,'  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  sole  management 
of  the  newspaper.  With  amusing 
frankness  he  tells  us  of  the  brilliant 
anticipations  he  had  formed  of  his 
future 'career ;  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  these  anticipations  were 
about  to  be  realized,  we  may  see 
in  his  case  that  the  period  had  ar- 
rived when  editors  and  newspaper 
writers  were  enabled  to  associate 
with  the  statesmen  whose  conduct 
they  undertook  te  defend,  on  terms 
of  greater  equaUly  than  hi  a  former 
aga 

Mr.  Jordan  had  attached  himself, 
in  his  capacity  of  political  writer,  to 
the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Oanning ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract that  the  great  man  admitted 
him  to  a  large  amount  of  fiumliarity 
and  confidence.  He  says,  in  the 
opening  of  his  second  volume — 

'I  had  been  slightly  acquainted 
with  Mr.  CanniuR  for  some  years 
previous  to  the  cutte  at  which  my 
first  volume  closed,  but  various  cir- 
cumstances, deeply  gratifying  to  me, 
conspired  about  this  time  to  advance 
this  condition  into  an  intimacy  which 
has  been  the  delight  and  pride  of 
my  life. 

'  My  residence  was  dose  at  hand« 
and  every  Sunday  after  church 
I  was  expected  at  Gloucester  Lodge. 
If  the  weather  was  fine,  we  walked 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  garden, 
if  wet,  we  sat  and  conversed  in  the 
hbrary. 

'  Under  such  circumstances,''utter 
sincerity  was  a  natural  and  certain 
result;  and  out  of  this  grew  our 
bond  of  union  and  friendship.  It 
might  bd  chance  or  position  which 
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I  in  his  W&7 ;  but,  however 
led,  he  entertamed  an  idea 
me  luefnl  for  t,  politidaii 
oister  to  leom  as  much  as 
of  the  opinkms  of  Tatioos 
f  the  ooDunnnity  npcai  the 
I  «f  goremment  and  other 
of  intweet  to  the  oonntry ; 
M  RWBie  that  I  mixed  mnch 
det7  ot  intelligent  men  of 
Bcriptian— Uteraiy,  agrioiil- 
ircantile,  pcofeemonal,  boar, 

ded  on  this  was  hia  desire 
inch  frank  and  candid  ool- 
ivith  me;  and  which  he 
Mid  me  by  equal  nnimerre 
laiity.  Let  any  <mB  imagine 
inesa  of  this !  I  was  flat- 
'  the  thought  that  I  yna 
r  some  service  to  the  man 
■]y  loved ;  and  hia  oommn- 
I  to  me  in  retom  exalted 
the  conaaonanesa  of  being 
le  beet-inlbrmed  individnalB 
empra  Thera  were  few 
Bjond  the  limits  of  cabinet 
rhich  were  not  freely  con- 
me.' 

lewaa  in  store  for  the  editor 
less  —  trouble,  not  from 
bnt  from  within.  The'Sun' 
)eot  to  that  bane  of  news- 
^KiTt;,  a  divided  proprietary, 
be  proprietors  wna  Mr.  Jolm 
1  gentlemad  of  some  Utetary 
Dg  theatrical  tast«e,  the  au- 
a  once  well-known,  thon^, 
;  now  more  than  half-^r* 
fiuce,  'Monaieiir  Tonson.' 
lor  kept  his  oo-pioprietora 
eontinnal  hot  water  that 
last  agreed— BD  Jerdan  re- 
I  it— to  clothe  him  with  de- 
)wer  as  editor,  and  to  give  him 
n  the  property  of  the  paper. 
1  haidly  Iieen  aocompushed, 
r,  vhen  the  other  proprietora 
ar  sharea  to  Taylor,  leaving 
and  him  to  flght  out  the 
letween  themedres.  Under 
ircnmstanoes  Jerdan'a  con- 
«n  on  hja  own  showing,  wao 
a  nnwiae  as  oonid  w^  be 
mL  He  says  there  was  no 
ting  hia  opponent— lie  cer- 
ever  tried.  Tiller  had  &am 
t  been  opposed  to  Jordan's 
ment;  it  seemed  that  he 
itonraidB  have  been  content 


if  he  had  been  allowed  to  write  in 
the  newspaper  now  and  Uten,  and  to 
have  some  voice  in  its  managemetit ; 
bnt  this  Jerdan  pontivelj  refnaed. 
Not  content  with  making  the  print- 
ing office  and  the  editor's  room  tfaa 
scene  of  daily  tormoil,  th^  mnst 
needs  call  in  the  pabtio  as  witnesa 
to  these  diapntee.  The  battle  waa 
fonght  with  great  spirit  botlL  in 
verse  and  prose.  On  one  day  corre- 
spondents were  infbnned  that  'all 
oommnnJoationB  for  the  "  Son,"  news- 
paper must  in  flibnre  be  addressed 
to  the  sole  editor  and  part  proprio- 
tor,  William  Jerdan.'  In  a  few  days 
aftorwaids  the  bewildered  oone- 
Bpondenta  were  again  informed  that 
'  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  chief  and  re- 
side proprietor  of  the  "Snn,"  re- 
quests that  hia  Mends  will  addresH 
^1  oommunicatjons  intended  for  in- 
sertion to  him  only  at  the  (^oe.' 

These  bickerings  went  on  for  stum 
time,  and  they  culminated  at  1—* 
<ai  a  worthy  oooasion— the  mantage 
of  Lord  Byron.  T^lor,  who  was  an 
admire  of  the  bard,  inserted  in  the 
'  Sun '  the  following  sonnet : — 


RiLpI  In  tbe  glowlor  bis^  of  mind. 
Lei  not  Ohio 


Led  bf  the  vMna 

Devote  to  luppter  (bonee  tfa;  potent  \jt% 

Go  mar  r>  elunoii  euth  ■  bUaTBl  UU*, 


'I  disliked,'  says  Jerdan,  'thia 
indifferent  compodlion,  not  coUy  fix 

its  poetical  demerits  bnt  for  its  bsd 
taate,  as  I  oanoeived,  in  meddling 
with  private  life,  and  its  inoonsia- 
tenoy  m  ao  highly  eulogising,  whilst 
pretending  to  advise  an  individual 
whose  productions  had  been  criti- 
cised in  a  different  spirit  in  the  same 
paper. 

'  That  I  did  not  act  prudently  in 
manifesting  diis  sentiment,  I  oin 
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xeady  to  admit;  bat  next  day  there 
appeared  in  a  oonreflpanding  place 
^  the  head  of  a  column,  the  sub- 

PARODY 

OnaSmneitoLordBifrmintke*8niK*qf 
yotentey. 

*  Etyroa,  whoM  spells  iroaghution  bind, 
Strange  spells  ivhkh  lam  the  sillj  bead  at  will. 
All  t  dnoe  tby  mute  can  paint  with  equal  aklU, 
Thy  Prince  a '  Vice '  or  fitber  moat  unkind ; 
(Bapt  in  the  glowing  energy  of  mlndO 
Let  not  the  plans  of  rage  and  fiction  still 
'  Whelm  OS  with  lUsehood,  or  with  rancour  chill, 
For  sore  tboa  now  may'st  fitter  snliJect  find. 
And  since  the  parish  priest  has  Joined  thy  &te 
To  one  tboa  most,  since  all  who  know  admire. 
Led  by  thy  nose,  pray  moderate  thy  bate. 
And  tone  to  loyal  tbmes  thy  shameful  lyre ; 
So  may  ye  share  on  earth  a  safe  estate, 
And  not  exalted  in  the  air— expire. 

*  (Signed)  W.  J.  Extrmforr, 
*  roet  Laurtale.' 


Taylor,  who  was  out  of  town  when 
the  parody  appeared,  returned  in  a 
highly-excited  state,  and  inserted 
another  notice  to  correspondents, 
abusing  the  editor  for  the  mean  ad- 
yantage  he  had  taken  of  him  when 
his  back  was  turned.  By  this  time 
it  seemed  to  the  friends  of  both 
parties  that  if  the  quarrel  went 
much  frirther,  it  would  end  in  the 
total  ruin  of  both,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  in  which  they 
had  an  interest  The  Chancery  suits 
to  which  they  had  had  recourse  were 
withdrawn,  and  Jerdan  was  per- 
suaded to  sell  his  share,  as  he  says, 
at  a  great  loss.  He  then  withdrew 
finally  from  newspaper  work,  and 
started  the  'Literary  Qazette,'  the 
first  weekly  literary  journal  that 
had  been  attempted  in  the  country. 
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FOOTBALL  AT  EUGBT,  ETON,  AND  HABBOW. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  UkTCa  ON  THE  *OLD  BIGBIDB'  AT  BDOBT. 


*/^OME  down  to-morrow/  wrote 
\J  my  friend  Engbiensis,  who, 
like  every  other  Engbeian,  is  an  en- 
tiiiusiastic  football  player;  'we  are 
Tery  strong  this  year,  and  the  Old 
Boys  are  to  bring  a  mighty  team.  It 
will  be  a  regolar  Eugby  giierre  de$ 
gSomts,  Vfe  mean  to  win.  Gome  and 
see  nB,  old  fellow.* 

I  accepted  the  rather  imperious 
invitation,  and  went  to  Eugby  ao- 
cordingly.  Whether  I  did  see  the 
students  win  is  another  matter, 
which  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  I  called  a  cab  in  the  Strand 
next  morning,  and  directed  the 
driver  to  Euston  Terminus,  the 
street  lamps  were  all  burning, 
though  it  wanted  but  an  hour  of 
noon,  and  behind  the  wet  glass  of 
the  shop  windows  dull  red  lights 
were  dimly  discernible.  Lo^on 
was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Day- 
break had,  as  &r  as  the  metropolis 
was  concerned,  been  the  merest 
&rce,  and,  as  the  morning  advanced, 
the  fog  had  thickened,  and  got  yel- 
lower, and  more  opaque.  It  was 
thick  enough  and  damp  enough  to 
choke  me,  I  thought,  as  I  applied  a 
vesuvian  to  my  meerschaum,  and 
began  to  smoke,  as  a  preventive 
measure  and  very  commendable  pro- 
ceeding under  the  circumstances, 
though  the  time  was  morning,  and 
the  place  the  Strand.  What  a 
charming  day  for  football  I  I  said, 
communing  with  myself,  and  re- 
treating as  £bu:  as  possible  into  the 
rear  of  the  hansom ;  but  I  knew  they 
would  play.  I  really  beheve  the 
football  players  of  the  public  schools 
would  contmue  their  game  if,  in  the 
middle  of  a  match,  the  heavens 
opened  and  sent  down  the  schoolboy- 
ttdked-of  shower  of  '  cats  and  dogs.' 
The  players  would  tuck  up  the 
sleeves  of  their  bright-coloured  jer- 
seys, and  proceed  to  declare,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  that  the  scrummages 
were  jollier  than  ever.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  weather  short  of  a 


that  makes  the  turf  as  hard  as  flag- 
stones, and  foils,  resulting  in  broken 
hemes,  is  heeded.  Eugbiensis  would 
never  have  ceased  to  laugh  at  my 
effeminacy  if  I  had  stayed  at  home 
on  account  of  fog  and  rain. 

I  found  the  dmurture  platform 
thronged  with  gentlemen  whose  des- 
tination was  the  same  as  my  own. 
A  large  number  of  them  held  black 
bags  in  their  hands,  but  no  one 
would  have  suspected  the  bags  of 
containing '  samples,'  or  their  owners 
of  representing  houses  in  the  City. 
They  didn't  look  like  '  commercii^' 
Not  a  bit  They  were  waiting  for 
the  train.  Some  were  pacing  up  and 
down  the  platform;  others  congre- 
gated in  little  knots.  All  the  talk 
was  of  football  matches,  past  and  to 
come.  The  black  bags  were  stuffed 
with  flannel  garments,  and  their 
owners  were  members  of  that 
mighty  team  of  '  Old  Boys,'  as  my 
correspondent  so  imderemoniously 
designated  the  gentlemen  who  were 
to  form  one  of  tiie  contending  sides 
in  the  great  match  of  Old  v.  Present 
Eugbeians. 

Daylight  broke  upon  the  train  as 
we  emerged  from  the  last  of  the 
London  cuttings.  Those  'eligible 
carcases'  of  houses,  which,  somc^w, 
are  always  to  be  seen  in  the  remote 
suburbs  through  which  titie  first 
mile  or  two  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  line  runs,  and  which  always 
ai)pear  to  be  in  the  same  forlorn, 
windowless,  skeleton  condition,  be- 
came distinctly  visible,  and  behind, 
like  a  huge  black  mantle  resting  on 
the  steeple  tope,  lay  the  dense  fog 
which  was  turning  London  day  into 
night  The  jprofiqpect  forward  was 
suMdently  disagreeable.  We  were 
not  yet  in  the  open  country.  Eain 
was  fldling,  and  there  were  endless 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  blocks  of  un- 
finished houses,  and  the  sky  was  of 
a  dull  leaden  colour.  It  was,  in 
short,  just  that  kind  of  day  which, 
according  to  foreign  writers,  has  an 
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mflnfflwft  on  the  Bntish  mind  that 
tends  greatly  to  increase  the  letoms 
of  the  Begigtrar-General,  and  add  to 
the  work  of  her  Majesty's  coroners. 
I  pnt  np  the  window,  settled  myself 
odmfortably  nnder  my  rag  in  the 
comer,  and  thought  df— well,  to  be 
candid,  I  thonght  of  a  subject  neither 
more  ncnr  less  weighty  and  serious 
than  the  matter  of  this  article. 

Football  is  a  yery  ancient  "Rngliali 
game,  which  was  for  many  years  a 
rerf  popular  pastime  of  the  people. 
It  IS  a  charming  one,  admitting  of 
fioai  skill  and  dexterity,  and  requir- 
mg  equal  agility  and  promptness  of 
acticHL  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
our  national  character.  *  How,  then, 
does  it  happen,  espedally  as  we  haye 
no  substitute  for  it,  that  it  has  Men 
from  a  national  game  into  the  pas- 
tinie  only  of  a  few  aristocratic  col- 
leges and  schools?  The  answer  is 
not  difftcult  to  find.  There  haye 
neyer  been  any  genial  rules  esta- 
blished for  r^polating  the  play.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  do  yery 
^feotually  what  Edward  HI.  Med 
to  do  witii  the  aid  of  a  royal  edict, 
when  he  thought  football  and  some 
other  games  were  interfering  too 
much  with  the  practice  of  archery. 
Eyeiy  football  club  either  played 
without  laws,  or  made  its  own.  In- 
diyidual  players  took  whateyer  lati- 
tude they  chbse.  They  carried  the 
ball,  they  kicked  each  other,  they 
foughl  and  did  that  which  was  con- 
sidaea  so  reprehensible  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Heenan  on  a  recent  occasion, 
and  nearly  straugled  one  another. 
There  was,  in  shor^  no  end  to  the 
yiolence  of  the  players  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  the  results  were  often  yery 
disastrous. 

Shroye  Tuesday  was  the  great 
football  day  in  iSdgland.  In  some 
places  the  people  who  would  not 
turn  out  to  play  were  roughly 
treated,  either  in  person  or  pro- 

e.  In  others,  bdbre  the  game 
I  the  ball  was  carried  from 
house  to  house,  and  mon^  was  de- 
manded. There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
many  cases  it  was  giyen  because  it 
was  ibund  to  be  cheaper  and  more 
ocmyenieDt  to  giye  to  the  football 
players  tium  pay  to  the  glazien. 
In  tmyelling  through  rural  districts 
on  fiSuoYV  ToeBdayi  as  late  as  the 


early  part  of  the  present  century,  it 
was  quite  a  conmion  thing  to  find 
doors  and  windows  barricaded  up. 
Women  had  to  stay  at  home,  and 
irayellers to ayoid  anyplace  where 
the  ball  was.  The  sides  were  gene- 
rally parish  against  parish,  or,  in 
cities,  the  men  engaged  in  rival 
trades  would  contend  against  each 
other.  The  goals  were  frequently 
the  parish  churches  or  alehouses. 
The  scenes  at  these  contests  led,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  interference  of 
the  law,  which  ultimately  stopped 
theoL  In  others,  the  players  seem 
to  haye  wearied  of  the  disputes  and 
fights. 

It  is  thus  that  football  has  Men 
into  its  present  position.  A. great 
reyiyal  seems  at  hand  now.  It  is 
still  popular  in  some  districts.  The 
Sheffield  'grinders'  are  noted  for 
their  games  at  football:  and  it  is 
practised  in  other  localities.  But 
wherever  it  exists,  there  is  still  the 
same  want  of  unanimity  in  the  laws, 
and  there  are  such  wide  distinctions 
between  the  methods  of  play  as 
render  it  quite  impossible  for  a 
number  of  avowed  football  players 
from  different  schools,  or  different 
counties,  to  play  together.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  nunous  football  players 
of  Rugby,  Eton,  Harrow,  Win- 
chester, and  other  schools,  never 
play  against  each  other.  Thev  can- 
not do  it  The  Eton  and  Winchester . 
games  have  something  in  common, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  during 
the  present  season  to  arrange  a  match 
between  the  two  colleges,  but  it  was 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences. Wykehamists  and  Etonians, 
Bugbeians  and  Harrovians,  camiot 
meet  between  the  goal  sticks  in 
winter  as  they  do  upon  the  cricket 
ground  in  summer.  The  scholars 
are,  nevertheless,  much  more  enthu- 
siastic partisans  of  football  than  of 
cricket. 

The  universities  play  football  a 
great  deal,  and  have  many  grounds 
K>r  it  Some  of  these  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  Bugby  system,  wnich  is 
now  the  most  popular  of  all ;  others 
to  the  Eton  and  Harrow  games. 
Th^  have  no  ccnnmon  game  and 
oommonground.  They  play  matches 
oi]Jy  with  players  from  uieir  own 
schools,  panies  of  whom  go  to  the 
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nniverBities,  and  the  xmiTeisitieB,  in 
retnm,  yisit  the  school  ground.  The 
players  under  the  different  systems 
oli^g  to  them  tenaciously,  and,  of 
course,  every  one  '  sticks  up '  for  his 
oi¥n  game,  and,  as  is  but  natural, 
considers  it  the  best 

Everybody  is  supposed  to  know 
what  football  is,  and  any  one  asked 
would  declare  it  was  a  very  simple 
winter  game,  all  there  was  to  do  in 
it  being  to  kick  the  ball  between 
two  sticks.  When  put  in  practice, 
it  is  found  more  complex  than 
cricket,  and  that  as  many  as  forty 
rules  are  not  found  too  many  for  it. 
There  is  that  number  in  the  Bugby 
code.  The  great  questions  are,  shall 
the  game  commence  with  a  kick  off 
or  d,ouUy,  or  notf  Shall  the  ball  be 
taken  up  and  carried,  or  caught, 
when  kicked  in  the  air  ?  What  is 
off  side  t  and  what  is  on  aide  f  Shall 
tineace  be  a  cross  bar  for  the  ball  to  be 
kicked  over,  as  at  Eugby,  one  for  it 
to  be  kicked  under,  as  at  other  places^ 
or  never  an  one  at  all,  as  at  Harrow 
and  Eton?  Are  hacking,  charging^ 
and  tripping  legitimate?  Those  are 
only  a  few  of  me  leading  questions 
which  many  players  have  tried. to 
answer,  but  they  continue  to  be  dif- 
ferently interpreted  at  the  different 
centres  of  the  game. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine 
cut  short  my  deliberations  at  this 
stage,  and  a  minute  later  we  entered 
the  Eugbv  station.  Bain  was  fall- 
ing, but  the  fog  was  far  away. 

Bugby!  It  was  a  horse  fiur.  Did 
anybody  ever  go  to  Bugby  when  it 
was  not  a  horse  fieur,  or  a  cow  &jr, 
or  a  cattle  fiur  of  some  kind?  when 
the  doors  of  those  old-fiashioned 
houses  were  not  blocked  up,  and 
animals  with  plaited  tails,  and  manes 
tied  up  with  straw,  were  not  tethered 
to  the  blank  walls,  and  chains  not 
stretched  from  post  to  post  to  keep 
free  about  twelve  inches  of  footway  ? 
I  never  was  so  fortunate.  If  I  were 
a  schoolboy  again^  and  the  question 
were  put  to  me.  For  what  is  Bugby 
noted?  I  should,  in  all  probabihty, 
answer.  For  sleek  farmers,  greasy 
butchers,  graziers,  and  cattle ;  and  I 
might  add,  as  an  afterthought,  its 
schooL 

I  picked  my  wi^  as  best  I  could. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter^ 


and  t^iere  was  a  great  jumble  of 
dialects  and  jingling  of  mon^  in 
leathern  bags.  However,  I  reached 
Laurence  Sheriff  Street,  and  turned 
into  it 

Good  old  Laurence  SherifT!  Best 
of  grocers!  I  was  glad  to  see  his 
name—albeit,  the  letters  were  tar- 
nished, and  the  board  somewhat 
rusty— at  the  comer  of  the  lane.  It 
keeps  him  in  the  memory  of  the 
boys,  ana  prompts  the  new  ones  to 
ask  who  Laurence  Sheriff  was.  His 
'  Free  Grammar  School,  for  the 
parishes  of  Bugby  and  Brownsover/ 
has  developed  itself,  and  grown  to 
goodly  proportions ;  and,  thanks  to 
tiie  eignt  acres  of  land  in  what  is 
now  partof  the  W.C.  postal distdot, 
but  was  only  a  portion  of  Lamb's 
Conduit  Fields  when  he  gave  it,  it 
has  been  found  quite  possible  for  his 
pious  wish,  that  the  master  should* 
*  if  convenient,'  ever  be  a  Master  of 
Arts,  to  be  observed.  I  should  like 
to  run  down  and  see  the  old  people 
in  his  almshouses  too;  but  ^be  little 
boys,  with  eager  and  expectant  ftoes, 
who  hurry  past  me,  say,  'calling 
over'  is  finished.  The  clouds  have 
lifted  a  littie,  and  it  is  time  I  was  in 
the  school  close. 

The  school  dose  is  the  play- 
ground of  tlie  Bugby  students,  aaod 
a  fine  one  it  is  too,  studded  with 
grand  elm-trees,  and  covered  with 
well-worn  turfl  A  stranger  mig^t 
think  the  effect  somewhat  maned 
by  the  goals  erected  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  looking,  as  Tom  Biowa 
says,  like  so  many  places  of  execu- 
tion. The  Bugby  goal-posts  and 
cross-bars  are  something  like  a  gal- 
lows; but  the  old  Bugbeians,  who 
are  so  plentifrd  in  the  close  to-day, 
know  better,  for  they  have  spent 
many  an  hour  endeavouring  to  drive 
the  ball  over  them.  What  pleasant 
reminiscences  hang  about  the  plaoel 
Walking  round,  before  the  match 
begins,  you  may  observe  many  a 
graybeard  looking  up  at  the  <M 
ehns,  counting  mem  once  more, 
perhaps,  and  growing  eloquent  upon 
the  subject  of  his  school  days  and 
school  exploits,  pointing  out  to  the 
fieur  girl,  his  dfMighter,  who  leans 
upon  his  arm,  the  tree  where  he  sat 
in  summer  shade,  and  first  read  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  or  the  fi|)ot  where 
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he  fon^t  a  desperate  battle  with  a 
Mhoolmate.  A  little  sadness  min- 
gles  with  these  monoriee  of  long 

2^,  and  the  eyes  are  quick  to  detect 
terations  and  changes.  There  are 
meetings  and  recognitions  of  men 
who  were  schoolboys  here  together, 
bat  who  have  been  widely  sundered 
in  later  days;  divided  by  parties  and 
muBoits,  and  some  between  whom 
haye  been  for  long  years  the  wide 
seas.  For  among  the  visitors  on  the 
day  of  the  'Old  v.  Present  Bng- 
beums '  football  match,  you  may  see 
not  a  few  of  even  fieonous  men. 
Waterloo  veterans,  Indian  heroes, 
txavelHBtained  and  worn  to  look 
upon,  but  green  at  heart  still,  have 
been  known  to  revisit  the  school 
okwe  on  this  day ;  and  you  hear  con- 
stantly the  names  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, who  have  long  ago  f;one  to 
their  rest,  spoken  vnth  lovmg  and 
leyerantial  tongues,  and  the  names 
of  BchoolfellowB  who  have  since  be- 
come reverend  d^nitaiies,  great 
statesmen,  mean  of  feme  in  the  world 
of  letters,  who  were  football-playing 
boys  here  in  this  close. 

There  is  a  httle  8lK)uting,  which 
announoes  that  all  is  ready,  and 
everybody  turns  to  the  '  Old  Big- 
side,'  which  is  that  portion  of  tiie 
dose  where  the  great  matches  are 
played.  At  the  school  end  are  two 
perpendicular  posts,  i8  feet  high, 
with  a  cross-bar  at  lo  feet  fix>m  the 
ground.  Opposite  these,  at  about 
130  yards,  is  a  precisely  similar 
erection.  The  grcrand  is  about  70 
yards  broad,  and  is  defined  on  all 
four  aides  by  the  removal  of  a  nar- 
row strip  of  turf.  The  visitors  keep 
outside  these  lines.  Within  them 
are  eighiy  players  in  football  cos- 
tume. These  are  divided  into  two 
sides,  easUy  distmgnishable  by  the 
diffarenoe  in  their  bright-coloured 
jerseya  A  fine  group  of  fellows 
they  are.  Among  them  are  boys 
and  young  men,  and  not  a  few  who 
have  reached  ^  meridian  of  life. 
The  ball  is  brought  in.  Unlike  the 
balls  used  by  other  schools,  it  is  not 
round,  but  oval,  and  larger,  made  of 
stout  leather  on  the  outeade,  and  in- 
flated india-rubber  within.  The 
Present  Bugbeians  have  won  the 
toss  iot  choice  of  goals,  and  have 
the  wind  in  their  fevour.    The  old 


ones  have  the  privily  of  the  hick 
0/ in  consequence  of  this.  The  cap- 
tains have  sent  four  trusty  men 
thirty  yards  to  the  rear,  and  still 
others  are  detached  from  the  general 
body  of  'up-players,'  or  'forwards,' 
to  act  as  half  hacks,  and  skirt  the 
KTummages.  Now  the  two  sides 
divide,  each  feeing  the  other's  goal, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  strength  lies 
with  the  Past  Bugbeians,  whose 
colour  is  red.  Popular  sympathy, 
as  usual,  is  on  the  weaker  side,  and 
eyerybody  hopes  the  blues  will  win. 
The  player  deputed  to  make  the 
kick  off,  which  is  from  the  centre  of 
the  ground,  steps  back  a  short  dis- 
tance. All  the  eighty  players  are 
perfectly  still  till  the  moment  the 
ball  has  been  touched  by  the  toe. 
Then  thoy  leap  into  life,  and  the 
game  has  feirly  b^un. 

The  object  is  to  kick  the  ball  be- 
tween the  two  goal-posts  above  the 
iron  bar.  The  side  winning  two 
games  out  of  three  wins  the  match. 
A  player  who  is  nearer  his  oppo- 
nent's goal  than  the  ball,  is  off  his 
side,  and  is  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  play  xmtil  the  other  side  has 
played  the  balL  Now  let  us  follow 
the  game.  The  kick  off  drove  the 
ball  over  the  heads  of  the  forward 
players,  who  wheeled  round  to  follow 
it,  their  opponents  rushing  forward 
at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  half 
backs  caught  the  ball  as  it  bounded. 
This  is  allowable  at  Bugl^,  though 
not  on  other  grounds.  Immediately 
he  had  it  in  his  hands,  he  started  off 
at  ftdl  speed  towards  his  opponents' 
goal,  but  his  adversaries  ran  ftdl 
tilt  at  him.  He  evaded  the  earhest 
by  skilftd  dodging,  putting  his  toe  in 
front  of  theirs,  and  tripping  them 
up,  but  was  eventually  surrounded, 
and  a  general  scrummage  ensued. 
Scrummage  is  a  Bugby  definition 
that  very  adequately  describes  what 
followed.  About  thirty  of  the  play- 
ers on  each  side  wedged  themselves 
together,  the  player,  who  held  the 
ball,  being  iii  the  centre,  his  adver- 
saries endeavouring  to  take  it  from 
him,  his  own  side  to  get  him  free, 
and  all  the  outsiders  trying,  with 
the  aid  of  kicking  the  shins  of  their 
neighbours,  and  pushing,  to  get  to 
the  ball.  After  a  time  the  struggle 
became  hopeless,  and  the  cry '  Have 
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Udawn!  WB0  uttered  I7  the  bolder. 
Then  the  ball  was  loosed,  bat  the 
oirole  was  too  compact  for  it  to  get 
to  the  gionnd,  or  ht  players  to  see 
where  it  was  for  some  time.  Vigo- 
rous kickiiig  eTentiudly  cleared  the 
legs  away,  uid  the  ball  bnrst  oat  of 
the  ranks  of  the  'forwards/  and  was 
followed  and  kicked,  now  near  one 
goal,  now  near  the  other.  Again 
and  again  it  was  caaght  or  taken  ap 
while  boonding,  the  player  in  each 
case  starting  for  his  adYersaries' 
goal,  being  leapt  at,  and  palled  over, 
or,  as  the  Kagbeians  term  it,  mauled, 
the  spectators  crying  '  BrayoT 
'Well kicked!*  or  'Bravely charged  1.' 
Scrummages  were  of  freqnent  occor- 
rence,  and  always  exciting.  I  mar- 
velled to  see  the  little  boys  leap  ap 
at  ranning  men  and  cling  to  tiieir 
necks  till  both  rolled  over  together, 
and  others  came  ap  and  kicked  l^e 
ball  on.  The  ingenai^^  leaping, 
twisting,  and  stooping,  the  taming 
and  taming  and  still  going  on,  was 
wonderful  to  behold.  The  players 
were  too  breathless  to  talk,  if  they 
had  been  inclined,  which  they  were 
not  There  was  no  rest ;  i^m  side 
to  side,  and  from  end  to  end,  the 
ball  went  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
now  being  kicked,  now  carried,  now 
straggled  for,  almost  fooght  for,  tall 
a  vigoroas  kick  drove  it  oat  at  the 
side  boands  nnder  tiie  elm  trees. 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  the 
players  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
their  brows,  while  one  player  broaght 
the  ball  back  to  the  edge,  where  the 
two  sides  gathered,  forming  them- 
selves into  two  lines,  each  with  their 
feces  towards  their  opponent's  goal. 
The  player  who  stood  beyond  the 
goal  line  tossed  the  ball  between 
these  two  lines,  and  ap  went  a  forest 
of  hands  to  catch  it,  and  another 
ierwnmage  ensaed,  ftom  which  the 
ball  was  driven  down  to  the  school 
goal,  and  taken  ap  by  a  back  player 
and  carried  across  the  line,  and  then 
toached  down  between  tiie  posts. 
Whereapon  the  excitement  greatly 
increased,  for  9l  tru  at  goal  was  to 
follow.  Before  this,  thongh,  the 
ball  had  to  be  placed  on  the  groand, 
jast  within  the  goal  line,  and  kicked 
gently  ap  into  tne  hands  of  a  player 
standing  ready  to  catch  it  jast  te^i^A- 
out  the  goal  line.    It  was  his  daty 


to  make  a  mark  on  the  torf  with  his 
heel  as  soon  as  he  had  caaght  the 
ball,  and  before  he  had  done  tins 
the  other  players  might  charge  him, 
or  set  apon  him,  and  take  &e  hall 
from  him,  uid  thas  prevent  the  try 
at  goal.  The  head  of  the  side  took 
care  of  all  this,  and  chose  his  man 
for  the  work,  and  the  moment  the 
ball  was  caaght  the  heel  was  kicked 
into  the  tarf,  and  behind  that  mark 
the  defenders  of  the  goal  had  to 
stand  onttl  the  ball  shoald  again 
toach  the  groand.  Then  the  head 
of  tiie  side  commissioned  one  player 
to  take  it  oat,  and  ano&er  to  make 
the 'try.'  Even  then  the 'try' was 
not  qaite  sare.  If  the  player  who 
had  to  carry  it  from  the  goal  line  to 
l^e  spot  whore  it  was  to  be  deposited 
for  tne  kick  had  toached  the  hall 
with  two  hands,  it  woold  have  heen 
lost  It  was  carried  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  goal  by  one  player, 
and  another  went  to  kidc  it  Bme 
of  the  players  remained  near  tibe 
goal  line  to  keep  gaard  over  their 
adversaries,  the  yoang  Bagbeians, 
who,  in  their  excitement,  were  oonr 
sidered  likely  to  encroach  a  little, 
ready  for  the  desperate  charge  they 
woald  make  directly  the  ball 
toached  the  tar£ 

This  tating  the  ball  oat  for  ihe 
try  at  goal  was  a  very  deliberate  and 
solemn  proceeding.  Arrived  at  "^^t 
was  considered  the  best  distance, 
and  dae  calcalation  for  the  efRBCt  of 
the  wind  having  been  made,  a  little 
hole  was  knocked  in  the  tarf  jby  the 
heel  of  the  player  who  carried  it 
The  one  who  was  to  make  the  kick 
then  retired  three  or  f oar  paces  be* 
yond  it  Every  eye  was  moa  him, 
and  all  was  excitement,  bom  anuHig 
spectators  and  playors.  •  Now;'  and 
the  ball  was  deposited  in  the  little 
hole.  At  the  same  instant  the  player 
depated  to  the  honoarable  post  of 
mudng  the  '  try,'  and  who  gave  the 
signal  for  placing  the  ball,  ran  for- 
ward, and  dehvered  a  tremendous 
kick  fall  on  the  ball.  A  moment's 
delay,  and  it  woald  have  been  too 
late,  for  the  players  on  the  other 
side  rashed  forward,  ready  to  &11 
apon  him— all  excq)t  a  few  who 
were  near  goal,  in  the  hope  oi  being 
able  to  toach  the  ball  in  its  passage^ 
whidi  woold  render  it  nolL    But 
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tbe  hope  was  a  vaincmeyaiid  it  went 
flying  full  fiye  £9et  aboTO  the  cross- 
bar, olearlT  between  the  posts,  an 
nndispnted  goal  for  the  Old  Bng- 
beians. 

Then  the  sides  changed  goals,  and 
a  new  game  b^gan,  just  as  tbe  old 
one  had  done.  Seyeiul  times  victory 
seemed  in  the  hands  of  the  yonnger 
players,  who  were  cheered  on.  But 
they  could  not  get  a  goal,  though 
they  struggled  brayely.  The  play- 
ers appeared  to  haye  only  just  got 
their  spirits  into  the  game  when  a 
deyer  drop  kick  brought  it  to  an 
end  in  fiEiyour  €i  the  '  Old  Boys' 
without  the  baU  haying  crossed  the 
goal  line,  as  in  the  preyious  game. 
It  was  just  after  a  boldly-contested 
acrummage,  close  by  the  dm  trees, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Tom  Brown, 
'come  into  the  play;  thafs  a  tre- 
mendous place  wnen  the  ball  strays 
there,  for  you  get  thrown  against 
the  trees,  and  tiiafs  worse  than  any 
kick.'  No  Kugbeian  forgets  those 
elm  trees:  the  9crummage$  which 
take  place  near  them  are,  for  the 
yery  yalid  reason  giyen  by  Tom 
Brown,  among  the  most  desperate. 
It  was  after  one  of  these  that  an  old 
Bu^beian  caught  up  the  hall  and 
ruiE^ed  away  towards  his  opponents' 
goal,  uj)6etting  placers  who  tried  to 
stop  lum,  and  eyadmg  others,  till  he 
came  to  within  an  easy  distance  of 
the  goal,  when  he  dropped  the  ball, 
and,  as  it  fell,  deliyered  a  kick  that 
sent  it  spinning  through  the  air  oyer 
the  cross-bar. 

This  is  the  Bugby  ^mie  of  foot* 
balL  All  through  the  winter  mcmtiis 
for  nearly  two  hours  diuly,  yaca- 
ticmsand  frosts  only  being  excepted, 
some  hundreds  may  be  seen  playing 
it  in  the  school  dose.  At  'punt 
about,'  which  is  yery  similar,  a 
dozen  balls  may  often  be  seen  going 
at  once:  the  bright  colours,  tiie 
rapid  evolutions,  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  ph&yens  makes  the  scene  a 
charming  ona  No  player  has,  as 
cricket  scouts  have,  occasion  to 
stand  stilL  The  work  provided  for 
each  is  vis^orous,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  cold  air  of  the  season  in 
which  it  is  played.  The  detractors 
of  this  system  as  distinguished  from 
others  say  it  is  too  yiolent»  that 
carrying  the  ball  has  no  business  to 


be  permitted  in  fooOM,  that  kick- 
ing shins,  and  tripping  up,  and 
ptuling  over  are  too  rough.  The 
players  do  not  think  so,  and  they 
ought  to  be  fudges.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  rule  in  those  printed  and 
circulated  at  Bugby  which  is  rather 
calculated  to  astonish  those  who  do 
not  know  what  the  game  is  in  prac- 
tice. It  says, '  Though  it  is  lawful 
to  hold  a  player  in  a  matd,  this 
holding  does  not  include  attempts 
to  throttle  or  strangle,  which  are 
totally  opposed  to  all  the  prindples 
of  the  game.' 


OHAPTEB  n. 

IK  THE  'rilLD'  AT  ETON. 

Football  in  the  'Field'  at  Eton  is 
a  very  different  game  to  that  played 
in  the  school  close  at  Bugby.  Two 
formsy  or  rather  varieties,  of  foot- 
ball are  played  by  the  Eton  col- 
legians. The  ground  for  one  is  at 
the  'wall,'  and  that  for  the  other  is 
'The  Field,'  where  aU  the  great 
matches  take  i^ace.  In  these 
matches  there  are  but  tw^ty-two 
players,  instead  of  seventy  or  dghiy, 
as  in  the  Bugby  game,  and  there  is 
no  cross-bar  to  the  goal  posts,  and 
catching  or  holding  the  ball,  and, 
consequently,  running  with  it  are 
not  alfowed. 

Let  us  suppose  the  college  dock 
has  just  announced  a  quarter  past 
twelve;  that  it  is  a  mild  winter  day; 
and  that  you,  reader,  and  I  have 
turned  from  the  lane  into  the 
'  Field.'  In  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  on  the  green  turf,  are  con- 
gregated the  twenty-two  players; 
other  collegians  are  scattered  about 
in  ^ups,  discussing  the  forth- 
commg  athletic  sports ;  one  or  two 
who  are  in  training  for  the  races  at 
these  sports  are  taking  their  mid- 
day quantum  of  exercise.  Merry 
jokes  are  passing  round;  one  is 
challenging  another  to  an  im- 
promptu race ;  others  are  wrestling 
a  httle,  or  leaping;  and  the  smaU 
boys  are  kicking  some  old  footballs 
about  at  the  edge  of  the  ground. 
All  this  ceases  as  the  four  strokes 
denote  the  half-hour.  The  twenty- 
two  players  remove  their  coats,  and 
rush  down  to  the  goal  sticks  to 
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hang  them  thereon;  then  back  into 
the  centre,  where  the  ball  is  pat 
down.  It  is  a  large  gronnd,  and 
posts  mark  the  comers  and  sides, 
and  the  goals  are  only  defined  by 
two  slight  poles  seven  feet  high  and 
eleven  feet  apart  The  football  cos- 
tome  serves  admirably  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  mnseolar  develop* 
m^t,  the  brood,  healthy  chest,  and 
the  generaUy  fine  frame  which  de« 
notes  strength.  We  have  a  capital 
opjportonity  of  observing  tnese 
tmngs  as  they  come  down  to  dis- 
pose of  their  coats ;  and  the  well- 
proportioned,  symmetrical  frames  of 
some  of  the  players  remind  ns  of 
the  gladiators,  th^y  are  so  well  set, 
and  there  is  such  an  absence  of 
snperflnons  flesh.  Football  con- 
triDutes  not  a  little  to  this.  The 
training  of  the  playground  at  these 
colleges  and  schools,  the  continual 
ronnd  of  vigorous  exercise,  rowing, 
running,  leaping,  football,  and 
cricket,  is  as  valuable  physically  as 
the  training  which  goes  on  within 
the  college  walls  is  mentally. 

We  have  no  time,  however,  for 
more  than  a  passing  thought  on 
this,  which  is  suggested  to  us  as 
one  after  another  reaches  out  his 
arm  and  leaves  a  coat  on  the  goal 
post.  Play  is  just  about  to  begin. 
£ach  side  has  sent  one  of  its  fleetest 
runners  and  best  kickers  to  keep 
the  goal  He  at  our  end  has  taken 
up  his  station  only  a  yard  in  ad- 
vance of  the  goal-poets.  Two  more 
are  detached  as  comerers.  The  re- 
maining eight  players  on  each  side 
form  themselves  into  two  walls — 
living  walls.  The  ball  as  yet  lies 
some   distance  from   them.     The 

Slayers  on  each  side  stand  two 
eep;  the'strongest  form  the  first 
rank  The  others  lean  upon  them, 
ready  to  impel  them  forwsuxL  Each 
side  is  &cing  the  opponents'  goal. 
Heads  are  b^t  down,  and  shoulder 
is  placed  to  shoulder,  so  that  they 
form  a  compact  mass.  One  of  tibe 
comerers  takes  up  the  ball,  and  puts 
it  between  the  legs  of  these  two 
lines.  Then  the  struggle  b^ins, 
each  side  trying  to  b^  the  other 
down,  and  push  the  ball  away  to- 
ward goal  This  is  an  Eton  hvUy. 
There  is  rare  work  for  the  muscular 
frames  we  admired  just  now.    See 


how  they  cling  together,  and  butt 
at  each  other;  how  the  second  line 
of  feet  are  planted  fai  haxk  to  give 
the  outsiders  force  in  pushing.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  tests  of  strength 
and  skill  combined  that  has  ever 
been  witnessed.  The  sixteen  playors 
all  moveasona  Where  is  tne  ball 
all  this  time?  About  in  the  spot 
where  it  was  placed  by  the  oomerer. 
The  struggle  is  not  with  the  feet, 
but  the  shoulders.  The  effects  of 
the  protracted  efforts  begin  to  grow 
visible.  The  side  in  the  violet- 
coloured  jerseys  sway  backward  a 
little— only  a  very  littte—andj^their 
feet  move  uneaaly.  That  is  the 
moment  for  the  triumph  of  the 
other  side.  A  couple  of  feet  re- 
moved from  the  ground,  and  all  is 
over.  Push!  Thrust!  There! 
The  bully  is  broken:  the  ball  comes 
into  sight.  Some  players  are  on 
the  ground;  others  are  ladsg 
along,  kicking  the  ball  gently  (drib- 
Uing  is  the  technical  term)  beibre 
their  toes.  The  flBillen  players  leap 
from  the  ground ;  the  comerers  run 
up.  There  is  a  cry  of  'No  sneak- 
ing.' A  vigorous  dash  is  made  at 
tiie  ball ;  but  one  of  the  opponents 
has  at  the  moment  come  up,  and  is 
just  in  time  to  charge  the  player, 
who  has  made  preparations  ibr  the 
kick.  This  charge  is  bravely  made. 
The  two  are  running  side  by  f^Of 
one  stoops,  and  in  the  act  of  lisiDg 
again  brings  his  shoulder  into 
forcible  contact  with  that  of  his 
adversary,  who,  having  one  foot  m 
the  air  to  kick  the  bau  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock,  and  ^oes  over  on  to  the  tuit 
By  this  tune  all  the  players  have 
got  together,  and  they  sweep  along 
the  ground,  heads  all  one  way,  for  a 
nounute  as  the  ball  is  kicked  fo^ 
wards,  and  back  again  as  an  adver- 
saj^'s  toe  drives  it  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  rapidity  of  the  evo- 
lutions, the  sharp  and  conlannal 
charges,  and  forceof  the  collisionshe- 
tween  the  players,  who,  rushing  from 
four  or  five  dflferent  directions  at  the 
ball,  meet  together,  and  all  kick  at 
once,  are  interesting  to  watch.  I^ 
of  necessity,  receive  heavy  kicw 
that  were  intended  for  the  ball,  and 
falls  while  mnm'ng  at  frdl  speed 
are  not  h'ght;  but  the  players  aie 
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ordinarily  apon  their  feet  again  ere 
one  can  say '  He's  down.' 

The  Violets  have  brooght  the  ball 
down  to  their  adversaries^  goal-line - 
bat  the  goal-keeper  reoeives  it^  and 
his  well-directed  toe  sends  it  &r  out 
into  tiie  debateable  land  again. 
Then  it  is  kicked  away  to  the  side, 
where  it  goes  oat  at  the  bonnds; 
and  when  it  is  brought  in  again  a 
huSy  like  that  at  me  commence- 
ment  is  formed,  and  the  straggle  is 
repeated,  till  one  side  giyes  way,  or 
goes  down. 

The  object  of  each  side  is  to  get  a 
rouge.  A  rouge  is  obtained  when 
the  baU  is  kicked  over  the  goal-line, 
and  toaohed  down  by  a  player  who 
is  on  the  opposing  side.  So  as  soon 
as  the  ball  gets  free  from  the  boll^ 
at  the  side,  the  violets,  who  have  it 
dose  to  the  goal-line,  which  is  de- 
iended  by  the  players  in  red,  ro^ 
forward  and  kick  it  over.  Then 
a  race  ensoes;  two  players  are 
abreast  At  every  second  or  third 
stride  one  tilts  at  the  other  in  the 
hope  of  overturning,  and  tiius  oat- 
Tonning  him,  and  being  first  to 
touch  it  down.  Bat  the  fleet-footed 
goal-keeper  passes  both  while  they 
are  making  these  experiments,  and 
having  taken  ap  the  ball,  brings  it 
to  the  goal-line,  and  kicks  it  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  field.  All 
the  players  are  after  it  again,  and  it 
is  at  the  goal-line  ahnost  imme- 
diately. A  fieet  runner  has  all  the 
play  to  himself  this  tune,  and  keeps 
the  ball  oontinaally  before  his  own 
toe,  making  a  drcoitoos  path  to  the 
goal-line,  where  he  kicks  it  over, 
and  toadies  it  down;  bat  the  am- 
pire  will  not  allow  a  roage,  as  he 
was  not  huUied  while  kicMng  it; 
that  is,  he  was  not  ran  at  or  inter- 
rapted  by  any  of  the  opposing 
pliQrers  whom  he  outran.  So  once 
more  it  has  to  be  kicked  by  the 
goiil-keeper  out  into  the  fidd ;  and 
this  time  it  is  got  away  to  the  goal- 
Hne  at  the  opposite  end,  and  after  ^ 
shaip  strngglB  it  is  driven  across 
the  une,  and  a  rouge  is  obtained  by 
the  Beds;  for  while  it  was  still 
boonding,  a  player  on  that  side, 
who  tooK  care  not  to  be  behind  the 
goal-line  when  the  baU  was  kicked 
&ere,  ran  forward,  and  having 
charged  the  goal-keeper  so  success- 


folly  as  to  leave  him  on  the  gross, 
touched  it  down. 

Upon  this  all  the  spectators  come 
round  to  this  goal,  for  the  huUy 
that  follows  a  'touch  down'  is  al- 
ways a  protracted  and  inter^ting 
spectacle.  The  baU  is  brought 
by  the  umpire,  and  placed  one 
yard  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
space  marked  out  by  the  goal-sticks, 
and  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
players  in  violet  to  defend.  The 
players  in  red  fsjcQ  their  opponents' 
goal,  from  which  they  are  only  a 
yard  distant  The  strongest  among 
them,  with  his  toe  against  the  ball, 
occupies  the  first  place ;  the  others 
form  a  semidrde,  the  entire  eleven 
composing  it,  and  the  whole  being 
wedged  together  as  compactly  as 
IK)Bsible.  The  players  on  the  other 
side  form  a  similar  semicircle  bo* 
tween  the  ball  and  the  goal.  The  two 
semicircles  close  up  with  the  ball 
between.  Each  side  tries  its  best  to 
overthrow  the  other  players,  one  to 
push  the  ball  beyond  tiie  levd  ot 
the  goal-sticks,  and  thus  win  the 
game,  the  other  to  force  the  ball 
back  into  the  fidd.  The  struggle  is 
a  mighty  one,  and  long  continued 
without  advantage  to  dther  side. 
The  beads  of  perspiration  gather  on 
the  foreheads  of  the  players,  caps 
are  thrown  o£f,  words  are  but  sd- 
dom  spoken.  Eveiy  muscle  is 
strainea  in  the  effort  to  heave  the 
opponents  over.  The  backs  are 
bent  down,  and  originally  the  play- 
ers' hands  are  upon  their  knees;  but 
as  the  contest  goes  on  they,  of 
necesdty,  get  moved  and  inter- 
twined. The  shoulders  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  each  party  touch,  and 
those  behind  on  eacn  side  lend  their 
weight  and  strength.  The  ball  is 
firmly  wedged  in  among  the  feet  in 
the  centre  of  this  heaving,  strug- 
gling mass.  Spectators  move  round 
and  round,  and  watch  with  bated 
breaths  till  one  side  shows  signs  of 
'giving.'  This  is  the  signal  to  the 
other  tor  a  renewed  effort — ^'a  long 
push,  and  a  strong  pudi,  and  a 
push  all  together;'  for,  as  in  the 
opening  hidly,  the  power  being 
moely  balanced,  any  accident  or 
little  loss  of  position,  if  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  will  be  sure  to  turn 
the  scale.     Such  a  moment   al- 
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ymjt  oKueB;  tbe  extm  vigonr  is 
aiwB^  immifeGted.  Bcaastimea  tho 
ball  IB  brame  thiough  tbe  goal  space 
amid  tmuaphant  cheering,  Bome- 
times  book  into  the  field ;  but  it 
Tnn»  '<Te(|aeutl7  happens  that  the 
Bide  giving  way  goes  down 
\te,  the  others  falling  with 
'nien  the  stmggle  oontinnea 
gromid.  Plajera  endesToni 
ri  in  or  oat  with  the  ball, 
ng  to  their  party.  Some 
I  creep  ont  of  the  writbing 
tt^rly  dhansted ;  bnt  ailer  a 
I'a  rest  they  aie  down  agsin, 
le  Btmggle  goes  on  till  one 
ivee  way,  and  all  the  playeia 
Mlare  it  was  '  very  jolly,'  and 
I  if  they  Uionght  so  too. 
1  was  the  end  of  the  rouge 
3d  BO  suddenly  by  the  Beds ; 
ley  will,  if  no  goals  and  no 
Touga  are  obtained,  be  the 
■s  at  the  terminatian  of  the 
Dnr  for  which  the  game  at 
asta.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to 
these  'tonches  down.'  Goals 
overtnally  difficult  to  get,  ao- 
g  to  all  tte  systems.  Some- 
at  Bngby  play  will  last  for 
■  three  honrs  on  as  many  con- 
re  days  withont  either  side 
ing  a  goal,  and  be  drawn  at 
bat  this  WOTiId  not  be  the  case 
ihes  down  oonntsd  ererywhere 
V  do  at  Eton. 

ew  minntee  pass  in  inaction 
me  of  these  struggles  at  Eton, 
lie  ball  is  soon  lollii^  again, 
nother  ronge  is  being  fought 
IT  it  is  kidied  over  the  heads 
)  spectators  at  the  side,  and 
ht  just  witliin  the  line  where 
r  bidly  is  formed,  and  the  old 
is  fought  oTer  again. 
Andrew's  is  one  of  the  grand 
lU  days  at  EtiHi,  when  there 
latohea  at  the  'Wall'  and  in 
?Uid'  and  whan  tbe oollepans 
have  left  Eton  finr  OamMlge 
ixford  return  to  their  old  play- 
for  a  match  at  their  fitYOorite 
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meadows  below,  lata  In  the  aatnnm, 
wUle  the  leaTea,  yeUow  as  batlet- 
cnpe  in  the  soft  srinligbt,  were  still 
npon  the  elm  trees,  I  saw  a  pretty 
Bemi-roral  soena  Farm  labonieia 
were  ploughing  in  adjacent  fields, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  grazii^  in 
others.  In  the  school  grounds 
some  two  hundred  boys  were  racing 
after  the  football,  and  beyond  was 
London  under  a  canopy  of  black 
smoke.  Half  bidden  by  the  trees  at 
my  back  was  the  chnroh,  and  around 
me  the  schoolhonses.  What  charrnr 
ing  momoriee  attach  to  these  schools, 
which  hare  been  the  dweUing-plaos 
of  men  to  whose  woida  tbe  world 
has  sinoe  listened  I 

I  cannot  refuse  the  invitation  to 
enter  the  FonrUi  Form  School,  to 
look  again  at  the  seat  which  Syraa 
occupied  when  he  first  indulged  his 
taste  fbr  pootio  composition.  How 
intimately  his  name  is  associated 
with  the  school  I  What  HartOTim 
does  not  know  tbe  spot  in  the 
churchyard  he  lored  so  much, 
where,  in  his  own  words,  he  uiad 
'  to  ait  for  hours  and  hours  when  a 
boy,'  aud  where  he  once  hoped  to 
have  been  buried,  as  his  daught^ 
was  ?  I  never  asked  one  who  could 
not  point  out  the  spot,  and  was  not 
ready  to  recite  those  four  melan- 
choly verses,  'On  roTisiting  Har- 
row.' There,  too,  are  to  be  seen, 
cut  by  their  ovra  hands,  the  poefs 
name,    and    '  R.    Pee!,'    and  '  H. 


am  glad  that  the  EarrovianB  hi^Q^ 
these  marks  of  men  who  have  lived 
there,  and  that  they  have  trfim 
roeans  to  prevent  their  being  ^■**~ 
to  make  room  for  others,  as  it  is  the 
customary  fate  of  names  wiitt^  on 
school  dasks,  fiunous  ttees,  and  an- 
dent  ruins  to  ba  , 

How  often  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and 
Visconnt  Falmerston  mast  haw 
run  up  and  down  this  steep  wU- 
eide  1  Were  they  ibotball  players? 
I  have  never  lieard  that  tbe  PriM 
Minister  distingaiBhed  himself  w 
kicking  the  baU;  but  we  aU  know 
that  it  is  narrated  1^  an  historian 
that  a  certain  Archbishop  (rf  OBnter- 
bury  waB  considered  to  have  been 
highly  complimented  when  it  ™ 
stated  that  he  was  a  learned  preWo 
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and  an  excellent  player  at  football. 
Is  there  at  this  moment  among 
those  boys  intent  only  upon  the 
"way  the  ball  goes  a  fntore  laureate, 
aPahnerston,  or  aPeel?  What  are 
the  destinies  awaiting  them?  The 
disappointments  through  which  they 
will  have  to  struggle,  Qie  difficulties 
that  will  beset  tibem,  and  how  will 
they  all  die?  These  questions  al- 
ways intrude  themselves  upon  my 
attention  when  I  look  from  the  hUl 
at  Harrow  down  upon  the  play- 
ground, and  see  the  two  or  three 
hundred  happy  scholars,  and  hear 
their  laughter  and  cheera.  I  have 
known  many  people  who,  at  the 
sight  of  numbers  of  young  people, 
oould  not  avoid  similar  specula- 
tions. 

They  Tanish  when  I  get  to  the 
playground  and  mingle  with  the 
players.  Who  could  look  at  their 
glowing  iaceB,  radiant  with  gotod- 
homoured  excitement,  and  think  of 
difficulties  they  would  not  surmount 
as  tiiey  did  those  of  the  game,  or 
of  deatii,  with  such  unlimited  health 
and  strength,  youth,  and  manly 
beauty  around? 

The  Harrow  football  is  simpler 
than  that  of  Eton,  and  much  more 
so  than  the  Bu^by  game.  It  has 
not  half  the  diversity  of  either. 
There  are  neither  scrummages  nor 
buUies,  What  are  called  the  goals 
at  the  other  schools  are  here  de- 
nominated '  Bases.'  They  are  twelve 
feet  wide.  There  is  no  cross-bar, 
and  the  ball  may  be  kicked  to  any 
height,  so  that  it  is  clearly  within 
the  space  marked  out  The  ground 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long 
and  one  hundred  yards  broad.  The 
games  begin  at  3*15,  and  continue 
till  3'45.  Only  basiae  count,  and 
the  aides  obtaining  most  of  these 
win.  The  matches  between  the 
Harrovians  and  past  members  of 
the  school  from  the  universitiee  are 
great  contests. 

Before  the  game  begins  each  cap- 
tain places  one  of  his  best  men  at 
the  base;  umpires  are  appointed  on 
each  side,  ana  th^y  follow  the  game, 
and  have  to  see  that  every  player 
keeps  on  his  right  side,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  one  kicking  the  ball  who 
has  infiinged  the  rvile  on  this  sub- 


ject. The  game  begins  by  a  player 
kicking  the  baU  off  from  tiie  centre. 
I  have  seen  it  driven  with  the  aid  of 
the  wind  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
seventyHsix  yards  between  that  poiht 
and  the  base.  All  is  running  and 
kicking  in  the  Harrow  game.  Shin- 
ning and  tripping  up  are  forbidden. 
When  the  ball  is  driven  out  at  the 
side  lines  it  is  promptly  kicked  in 
again.  When  kicked  into  tiie  air  it 
may  be  caught;  and  if  the  player 
cries  *  ITvree  yards,*  all  the  others 
must  clear  away  from  him,  and 
allow  him  to  have  a  free  kick  at  it. 
When  near  the  bases  this  is  very 
valuable :  and  a  good  player  gene- 
rally makes  a  base  from  it  The 
effect  of  the  rule  is  to  keep  the  \M 
as  much  as  |)06sib]e  on  the  ground. 
If  a  catch  is  made  so  near  to  an 
opponent's  base  that  the  player  who 
makes  it  can  jump  the  distance,  he 
is  allowed  to  do  so.  But  this  is  of 
yery  rare  occurrence ;  and  the  game 
at  Harrow  is  only  to  be  won  by  a 
true  kick,  which  sends  the  ball  fiy- 
ingbetween  the  posts. 

There  is  less  violence  and  less 
Tariety  in  this  than  in  either  of  the 
other  games;  but,  played  as  the 
Harrovians  play  it,  it  is  a  charming 
game  for  the  winter  months,  when 
cridrot  is  out  of  the  question,  when 
rowing  has  not  the  charm  it  has  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  when,  in 
brief,  almost  all  other  English  open- 
air  pastimes  are  rendered  impossible 
by  our  dimate. 

During  the  present  season  foot- 
ball has  again  become  popular.  It 
is  beccmiing  fiuniliar  to  all  our  sub- 
urban common  lands;  and  the  clubs 
that  make  use  of  these  have  formed 
an  association,  and  made  a  new  set 
of  rules  for  the  game,  which  are 
yery  like  those  which  regulate  l^e 
play  at  Harrow;  but  tmder  every 
form  in  which  it  is  played  the  game 
is  attractive.  It  is,  in  fafii,  a  tiio- 
roughly  English  pastime,  fkarticu- 
larly  adapted  to  ihe  proclivities  of 
our  race,  and  precisely  that  kind  of 
sport  which  will  best  counteract  the 
effect  of  our  sedentary  desk  and 
office  work,  as  it  does  the  bookwork 
of  the  students  at  the  universities 
and  schools. 

J.D.a 
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THE  DB  LA  POLES  OF  HULL. 


GIVE  a  complete  history  of  the  Be  la  Poles  would 
require  more  than  one  bulky  yolmne.  CJoming 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  the  fianHy  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  firm  root  in  our  coun^,  ta 
shake  off  its  Norman  prejudices^  and  to  become 
thoroughly  English.  Under  the  early  Plantage- 
nets  it  had  sturdy  branches  in  Middlesex,  Oxford, 
and  Devon ;  and  some  of  its  members,  going  with 
Edward  I.  into  Wales,  fought  so  well  that  th^y 
received  a  large  grant  of  land  in  Montgomeiy  l^ 
way  of  recompense.  But  it  was  not  by  fighting 
alone  that  they  became  rich  and  famous,  or  won 
honour  for  their  country.  In  1 297 — a  year  befoie 
Edward's  accession  to  the  throne — ^we  find  it  re- 
corded that  William  de  la  Pole,  and  some  other 
merchants  of  Totnes,  receiyed  a  sum  of  1 2I,  9s.  5K 
for  cloths  sold  by  them  to  ihe  Crown  at  the  &ir  of 
Si  Giles,  at  Winchester;  and  later  in  the  same 
vear  it  appears  that  the  wools  of  one  William  de 
la  Pole,  a  merchant  of  Bouen,  were  detained  at 
Ipswich  to  prevent  their  being  taken  to  Flanders; 
while  in  1272  we  have  reference  to  a  Nicholas  de 
la  Pole,  as  one  of  the  authorized  collectors  and 
receivers  of  the  goods  of  the  Flemish  mercbanis 
in  England.  Whatever  his  relation  to  this  Nicholas,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  William,  the  merchant  of  Bouen,  was  also  the  merchant  of 
Totnes,  belonging  to  both  places,  because  he  travelled  from  one  to  the 
oUier,  after  the  ftshion  of  all  the  great  dealers  of  his  day,  buying  and  sell- 
ing goods.  This  same  man,  also,  we  may  with  safety  assume  to  have  been 
the  Willkm  de  la  Pole  who  settled,  a  few  years  later,  in  the  newly- 
founded  town  of  Bavensrod,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Yorkshire. 

Bavensrod  has  a  curious  history.  Originally  an  island,  formed  by  the 
gradual  heaping-up  of  sand  and  stones,  and  separated  firom  the  mainland 
by  more  thim  a  mile  of  sea,  it  was  for  a  long  time  used  only  by  the 
fishermen  of  those  parts  for  drying  their  nets.  By  degrees,  however,  a 
narrow  shingly  road,  the  breadth  of  a  bow-shot,  was  cast  up  through  the 
joint  action  of  the  sea  on  the  east  and  the  Humber  on  the  western  side; 
and  as  soon  as  this  road  was  completed,  the  inhabihmts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  especially  of  Bavenser,  an  andent  port  and  manor  on  the  Htun- 
ber,  determined  to  make  use  of  it.  In  this  way  was  founded  the  town  of 
Odd,  called  Odd  juxta  Bavenser,  and  after  a  while,  Bavenser-odd,  or  Bavens- 
rod. Its  convenience  as  a  landing-place,  and,  at  first,  its  fireedom  from 
civic  interference,  soon  made  it  an  important  mart  In  1 276,  the  people  of 
Grimsby,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  complained  to  the  king  of  we  great 
damage  it  was  doing  to  their  trade,  their  loss  in  a  year  bei^  more  than 
100?.  Of  this  complaint  no  notice  appears  to  have  be^i  taken  by  the 
Crown.  But  the  people  of  Bavensrod  used  it  in  an  imlooked-f(Nr  way. 
With  unseemly  zeal  they  made  it  a  practice-Hso,  at  least,  said  their  enemies 
— ^to  go  out  in  boats,  intercept  the  trading  ships  and  fishhig-smackB,  and 
urge  them  to  stop  at  Bavensrod,  asserting,  for  instance,  that  while  trade 
was  there  so  brisk,  that  40s.  could  easily  be  obtained  for  a  last  of  herrings, 
the  people  of  Grimsby  would  not  be  able  to  pay  them  half  as  much. 
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This  persecution  of  the  Grunsby- 
men,  iiowever,  did  not  last  long,  if 
indeed  it  was  every  really  practised. 
In  1 361  a  great  fiood  came  and  com- 
pelled all  the  inhabitants  to  take 
refnge  in  the  neighbonring  Tillages. 
Spam  Head  h'ghthonse  now  marliB 
the  site  of  Eavensrod,  while  jof 
Bayoiser  there  remains  no  trace  at 
alL 

At  least  fifty  years    before  the 
time  of  the  flood,  Willifun  de  la 
Pole    had    done   with  BaYen£n!od. 
Having  lived  and  prospered  in  it 
for  a  little  while,  he  died  in  or  be- 
fore 1311,  leaving  a  widow,  Elena, 
who  soon  married  again — ^her  second 
hnsband  being  John  Bottenherring, 
a  fiEunoos  merchant  of  Hull  —  and 
three  sons,  Bichard^,  Williajn,  and 
Thomas,   who    carried  -on  .their 
fitther's  work  with  notable  success. 
Of  the  youngest  of  these  three  we 
know  Tery  little  indeed,  and  about 
the  private  history  of  the  other  two 
we  also  have  but  sciEuity  information. 
But  their  public  life  and  work  are 
very  clearly  decipherable  from  tiie 
scattered  records  of  the  time.    As 
&r  as  commerce  is  concerned,  they 
were  the  greatest  men  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  if  not  the  first  of  a 
long  and  noble   line  of  mercluuit 
princes,  at  any  rate  the  first  whose 
history  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
whose  deeds  are   known  to  have 
been    revrarded    with  the   public 
approval  of  their  country. 

Bichard   was    bom    somewhere 

near  the  year  1280,  William  a  few 

years  later.     They   learnt   to   be 

adventurous    of  life    and   money 

amid    the    stirring  incidento     of 

Edward  I.'s  r^gn,  often,  doubtless, 

crossing  with  their  father,  in  the 

largest  and  swiftest  of  his  ships,  to 

the  coast  towns  of  Flanders  and 

France,  there  to  meet  the  richest 

merchants  in  the  world,  and  treat 

with  than  for  the  selling  of  English 

wool  and  leather,  and  the  taking 

in  exchange  of  forei^  wine  and 

timber.    Those  short  journeys  were 

ftill  of  periL    At  any  moment  there 

was  the  risk  of  being  met  unawares  by 

French  or  Scottish  pirates,  and  then 

— unless  they  were  strong  enough 

to  defeat  their  assailante,  or  fleet 

enough  to  be  saved  by  flight— they 

oonM  expect  no  pleasanter  fate  than 
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that  their  goods  should  be  seized, 
the  common  gailors  left  hanging  to 
the  mast-head,  and  the  masters  only 
kept  alive  on  account  of  the  money 
that  would  be  paid  for  their  release. 
These  things  were  bad  enough 
under  the  vigorous  rule  of  Edward  I. 
They  were  much  worse  during  the 
disastrous  period  of  Edward  IL's 
misgovemmeni  And  it  was,  doubt- 
less, for  greater  security  that  the 
brothers  De  la  Pole,  soon  after  their 
father's  death,  removed  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  to  the  fortified  and 
rapidly  growing  town  of  Hull. 
They  could  not  have  settled  in  a 
better  place. 

In  the  history  of  Hull,  originally 
called  Wyke-upon-Hull,  are   well 
illustrated   the  growth  and   cha- 
racter of  an  English   commercial 
town    during    the    middle    ages. 
Owned  by  the  monks  of  Meaux,  who 
themselves    made   shrewd   trades- 
men, and  who  knew  well  how  to 
encourage  trade  in  others,  it  had 
been  a  thriving  mart  since  1198, 
and  doubtless  from  a  much  earlier 
date.    Tlia  Exchequer  Bolls  of  the 
thirteenth  century    show  that  ite 
exporte,  consisting  chiefly  of  wool, 
rough    sheepskins,    and   prepared 
leati&er,  were  in  some  years  half  as 
great  as  those    of   London.     All 
through  that  time  it  was  a  fovourite 
resort  of  the  great  wool  merchante, 
abott  one-third  of  them  being  foreign- 
ers, especially  Flemings  and  Floren- 
tines. Perhaps  it  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  these  Italian  merchante,  great 
money-lenders,  and  therefore  men 
very  useftil  to  the  king,  that  Ed  ward  I. 
took  it  under  his  especial  protec- 
tion.   Bo  that  as  it  may,  Edward 
bought  it  of  the  monks  of  Meaux  in 
1293,  and  conferred  on  it  a  dvic 
charter  in  1296.    Henceforth,  with 
the  new  name  of  Eingston-upon- 
Hull,  it  prospered  more  than  ever. 
With  Jolm  Bottenherring,  stepfather 
of  the  brothers  De  la  Pole,  for  ite 
most  influential  citizen,  it  received 
each  year  some  fpesh  benefit  either 
from  the  Crown  or  from  tiie  enter- 
prise of  private  individuals.     The 
nave  and  chancel  of  the  noble  church 
of  Holy  Trinity  had  been  set  up  in 
1270,  and  ite   splendid  tower  was 
now  in  course  of  erection,  to  be 
completed  in  1 3 1 2.    The  Augustine 
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monafiteiy  was  on  the  right,  at 
the  meeting  of  Mnnk-gate  and 
Market-plaoe,  and  not  fax  from  the 
Innction  of  the  Hnll  with  the  Hnm- 
ber;  the  Carmelite  Friary  was  to 
the  left,  near  the  modem  White 
Friars-gate,  on  the  road  to  Beverley ; 
while  the  Chapel  of  Si  Mary, 
near  the  top  of  Market-plaoe,  was 
already  bnut  or  buildmg.  The 
wall,  now  for  the  most  part  replaced 
by  the  western  docks  and  basins, 
had  been  bogun,  and  the  harbour 
was  finished,  in- 1^99.  In  1300  a 
mint  was  put  up  by  royal  ordinance, 
and  in  1316  was  establLshed  a  feny 
for  conveying  passengers,  cattle, 
and  goods  across  the  Humber  to 
Barton,  a  more  ancient  town  than 
Hnll,  and  now  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance. 

Under  this  year,  1316,  we  first 
hear  of  the  De  la  Poles  as  living  in 
Hull,  although  it  is  probable  tiiey 
had  come  thither  five  or  six  years 
before.      It  was  a  year   of  such 
famine    that  wheat    rose  in  price 
horn  68.  8d  to  408.  a  quarter,  and 
salt  was   sold    at  the  ,Ame  rate. 
Eichard  de  la  Pole,  therefore,  serv- 
ing both  himself  and  his  neighbours, 
obtained  a  safe-conduct   from  thQ 
king,   empowering   him    to    visit 
foreign  puis  and  bring  home  com 
and   other    things,  security  being 
given  that  he  would  not  sell  them 
to  the  Scots.    How  he  fared  iiv  the 
business  we  are  not  told ;  but  from 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  steadily 
gained  influence  at  court     In  1 3  ao 
he  was  made  under-butler  to  the 
port  of  Hull,  his  duty  being  to  aid 
the  king's  chief  butler  in  making 
suitable   provision    for   the   royal 
household.     In  1322  he  obtained, 
jointly  with  another,  the  more  im- 
portant ofl&ce  of  collector  of  customs 
for  tiie  town ;  and  the  appointment 
was  renewed  in  1325,  and  again  in 
1327.    In  April  of  the  latt^year, 
two  months  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  UI.,  he  was  promoted  to 
&e  honourable  and  lucrative  post  of 
chief  butler  to  the  king.    From  this 
time  he  can  have  lived  little  at  his 
house  in  Hull  Street     He  travelled 
with  the  court,  which  for  some  time 
was  moving  about  between  York 
and  Lincoln;    but  he  was  still  a 
lAorcbaut  by  profession,  the  business 


being   managed   by  his  yoimga 
brother  William.    In  July  ef  tbis 
same  year,  1327,  we  find  WiUiam 
lending  to    tiie  king  40002.  with 
which  to  fit  out  his  first  expedition 
against  the   Soots;  and  tms  was 
followed  by  a  loan   of  aoocJ.  in 
August,  and  another  of  1200^.  in 
December,  made  in  the  names  of 
both  brothers.    These  debts,  heaTj 
even  fat  a  king  to  incur,  were  to  be 
liquidated  out  of  the  duttos  on  wxHi, 
woolfels,  and  leather,  cdlected  in 
Hull ;  and   in  the  meanwhile,  as 
security,  William  de  la  Pole  was  to 
have  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
royal  seal    known   as  the  cockei 
Under  every  subse(}uent  year  we 
find  references  to  simjQar  tranaao- 
tions.    In  the  summer  of  1325,  for 
instance,  the  brothers  engaged  to 
pay  26I,  a  day  for  the  erfeoaM  d 
the  royal  household,  besides  sopply- 
ing  as  much  wine  as  was  needed, 
and  received  authcmty  to  pay  themr 
selves  from  the  proceeds  of  the  cus- 
toms of  London,    Ipswioh,  Yar- 
mouth, Boston,  Hull,   Hartlepool, 
and  Newcastle.    It  became  the  role 
for  royalty  to  pawn  its  credit  with 
such  wealthy  subjects  as  the  De  la 
Poles.      For   this,    lK>wever,  the 
young  king  was   not  resp<Hisih)a 
'  Lady  Isabel  the  queen,  and  Sir 
Boger  Mortimer,'  says  a  oontempo- 
rary  historian, '  assumed  unto  them- 
selves royal  powei:  over  maoj  of  the 
groat  men  of  England  and  d^  Wales, 
and  retained  the  iareasures  of  the 
land  injtheir  own  hands, and  kept 
the  king  wholly  in  subjection  to 
themselves;  so  much  so  that  Sir 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
made  chief  guardian  of  the  king  al 
the  beginning,  l^  common  conaent 
of  all  the  reahn,  could  not  approach 
him  or  counsel  hiuL     Wherefore 
Sir  Henry  was  greatly  moved  against 
the  queen  and  Sir  Boger  Mortimer, 
with  a  view  of  redreasing  this  erili 
that  so  the  king  might  be  able  to 
live  upon  his  own,  without  making 
extortionate  levies  to  the  impoverish* 
ment  of  the  people.' 

The  De  la  Poles,  at  any  rate,  suf- 
fered no  impoverishment  from  the 
levies  of  the  Grown.  Doing  their 
business  honestly,  and  taking  no 
more  from  either  kmg  or  people 
than  was   their  due,  as  we  have 
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eTBiy  season  to  believe,  ih^y  were 
fldrancing  every  year  in  wealth  and 
mfiaenoe.  The  &yonr  shown  to 
tiiem  perforoe  by  King  Edward]while 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  wicked 
mother  and  her  more  wicked  lover, 
was  only  augmented  after  he  had 
taken  the  government  upon  him- 
sell  At  the  dose  of  1528,  Bichard 
leeeived  from  him  a  Christeias  pre- 
sent of  1000  marks,  in  consideration 
of  &e  good  services  done  by  him ; 
and  in  the  following  May  he  was 
made  ganger  of  all  the  wine  sold 
thionghout  the  kingdom,  his  brother 
Willifun  being  appointed  his  deputy. 
In  1 330,  Edward  is  recorded  to  have 
canoeUed  another  appointment,  that 
of  valet  of  the  Mng^s  bedchamber — 
'  a  dtnation  always  filled  by  gentle- 
men'—  given  to  him  against  his 
will ;  but  there  were  special  reasons 
foft  this,  and  as  next  year  William  is 
•  referred  to  as  the  king's  'beloved 
valet  and  merchant,'  we  need  not 
see  in  the  transaction  any  dis&vour 
to  tiie  De  la  Poles.  There  is  every- 
thing to  show  their  growing  im- 
pofrtanoa 

In  1331,  Riohflml  seems  to  have 
.fonnd  it  necessary  to  go  and  live  in 
London,  there  to  attend  to  his  court 
duties.  He  therefore  abandoned  his 
oonneoticm  with  commerce,  and  left 
the  whole  business  in  his  brother's 
bands.  The  document  by  which 
their  partnershi]^  of  twen^  years' 
standing  was  dissolved,  is  almost 
worth  quoting  in  full.  It  is  dated 
July  lith,  1 33 1.  In  it  they  first  of 
idl  pardon  one  another  for  all  man- 
ner of  iDJuries  done,  said,  or  thought 
by  one  against  the  other,  from  the 
tune  of  l£eir  coming  into  the  world 
down  to  tiie  writing  of  the  d^^d ; 
then  they  release  one  another  from 
all  contracts  and  mutual  duties  ever 
existing  between  them,  save  those 
arising  out  of  their  brotherhood, 
'  which  lasts  and  will  last  as  long  as 
God  permits;'  and  after  that  they 
proceed  to  parcel  out  the  wealth 
accumulated  liy  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  told  the  value  of 
1^  whole  property,  or  the  propor- 
tion in  which  it  was  divided.  It  is 
likely  that,  as  William  had  for  some 
years  bad  the  whole  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  the  business,  a 
large  proportion  fell  to  him.    The 


portion  allotted  to  Bichard  amounted 
to  3874^.  i7^-»  certainly  a  smaller 
sum,  even  when  account  is  tiJcen  of 
the  relative  value  of  money,  than  wo 
might  have  looked  for,  considering 
the  largeness  of  some  of  the  trans- 
actions already  referred  to.  Of  this, 
645/.  was  reckoned  to  be  the  value 
of  his  house,  while  loo^.  was  set 
down  for  the  cattie  and  live-stock  in 
his  &rms,  30Z.  for  his  horses,  and  8q^. 
for  his  silver  goods ;  making  a  total 
of  855^.  Besides  this,  he  was  to 
collect  some  outstanding  debts  to 
the  extent  of  148/.  38.  %d,\  2205/, 
was  to  be  paid  to  him  in  ca^ ;  and 
for  his  share  in  the  rents  and  pos- 
sessions held  jointly  by  the  two 
brothers  in  the  counties  of  York  and 
Uncohi,  William  was  to  pay  him 
either  100  marks  a  year,  as  rent*  or 
aooo  marks  once  for  all. 

Bichard  lived  fourteen  years 
after  lus  retirement  from  business. 
He  retained  Ms  butiership  until 
1 3  3S,  going  over  to  Ireland  m  1 3  34, 
there  to  deposit  certain  wines  of  the 
king's,  until  they  were  needed  for 
use.  In  1 3  3  5  he  was  made  a  justice 
in  eyre  for  Yorkshire,  and  in  1336 
we  read  that  he  received  a  reward 
of  250  marks  'for  the  expensive 
labours  he  had  maintained  in  ex- 
pediting certain  afGGurs  of  the  king's.' 
He  is  described  as  a  citizen  of  Ix)n- 
don  in  1339;  and  in  London  he 
died  on  the  last  day  of  July,  or  the 
first  da^  of  Augnist,  1345,  leaving  to 
his  heirs,  besides  otiier  property, 
houses  in  Gracechurch  Street,  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  Ck)mhill,  and  assign- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
clergy  of  St.  Edmund's,  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  St  Michael's,  Gomhill, 
for  distribution  to  the  poor.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  is  said  to  have 
been  debtor  to  the  Crown  to  the 
extent  of  2576/.  i2«.,  a  third  of 
which  was  obtained  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Prussia,  being  an  out- 
standing debt  of  theirs  Jo  Bichcuxl 
de  la  Pole,  and  the  remainder  was 
remitted  by  the  king  in  considera- 
tion of  his  long  and  fiithfal  services 
to  the  state. 

In  the  meanwhile,  William  was 
rising  to  the  highest  honours  proper 
to  a  merchant  prince.  In  the 
autumn  of  1332,  as  King  Edward 
was  proceeding  northwards  to  begin 
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his  Scottish  wars  in  earnest^  'he 
himself/  as  we  read  in  a  manuscript 
history  of  Hull^ '  with  several  of  his 
nobles   and    attendants    following 
after,  came  to  this  town  to  take  a 
Tiew  and  prospect  thereof,  and  both 
he  and  they  were  most  splendidly 
and  nobly  entertained  by  William 
de  la  Pole/  In  token  of  his  liking  for 
the  town  and  its  citizens,  he  trans- 
ferred the  local  government  from  the 
hands  of  a  bailiff  to  those  of  a  mayor, 
nominating  William  de  la  Pole  as  the 
first  to  fill  the  post.    For  eight  years 
from  this  time  the  great  merchant 
was  repeatedly  employed!  on  duties, 
half  commercial  and  haiif  political 
In  April,  1333,  he  spent,  on  the 
king's  account,  40/.  in  fitting  out 
the   good  ship  'Trinity  of  Hull,' 
with  men  and  munition,  for  going 
to  fight  against  the  Scots.    In  June, 
he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
reprove  the    Earl  of  Flanders  on 
account  of  the   aid  given  to  the 
Scots  by  his  mariners ;  and  in  May, 
1335)  he  was  sent  again  on  a  like 
errand.      In  this  year,  moreover, 
besides  being  chosen  mayor,  he  was 
appointed  improvisor  of  all  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  on  the  east  coast 
of  England,  from  Hull  as  fiir  down 
as  Lynn.    In  July,  we  notice  that 
he  received  from  King  Edward  an 
acknowledgment  for  330/.  spent  in 
buying  sixty  hogsheads  of  wme  and 
six  hundred  qu^ters  of  salt ;  and  in 
November,  for  services  described  in 
the  king's  wamUit    as  'agreeable 
and  useM  to  us,  in  happily  expedit- 
ing certain  afOurs  that  specially  con- 
cern us,  yet  not  without  imdergoing 
great   and   extensive   labours,'  he 
received  a  gift  of  500  marks.    In 
the  following  May  another  present 
was  made  to  him  of  half  that  value, 
and  in  August,  we  learn  that  he 
fitted  out   and    sent  to    Gasoony, 
Flanders,  and  other  parts,  two  of  his 
ships,  the  '  Bloom,'  and  the '  Saint 
Maxy,'  'on  the  king's  business  as 
well  as  his  own,'  for  which  letters  of 
safe  conduct  were  issued.     In  the 
same  month  he  received  the  king's 
acknowledgment  for  a  debt  of  302  7I, ; 
and  in  the  following  November  a 
pardon  was  made  out  in  his  £Etvour, 
releasing  him  from  penalty  for  not 
having  already  taken  arms  against 
the  Scots,  according  to  the  king's 


proclamation,  and  excusing  him 
from  service  for  the  next  ihiee 
years.  In  this  year's  campaign, 
however,  the  most  peaceful  man 
might  have  joined  with  impunity. 
'  At  that  time,'  says  the  chronicler, 
'  the  king  made  another  expedition 
into  Scotland,  because  the  people 
there  would  keep  no  peace,  bat 
would  always  be  at  war.  And  ao 
the  king  passed  through  the  land; 
but  the  Scots  always  took  to  flight 
so  that  no  encounter  could  thooi 
take  place.  Wherefore  the  king 
was  very  angry,  and  all  his  people 
returned  into  ibigland.' 

But  Edward  was  not  on  this  ac- 
count less  earnest  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  war.  In  January,  i337» 
he  commissioned  William  de  la  Pole 
to  build  a  stout  galley,  for  which 
forty  picked  oak-trees  were  to  be 
sent  to  him  from  a  priory  in  Not- 
'tinghamshire,  and  in  May,  the  mer-  • 
chant  was  sent  to  scour  the  coonto 
of  York  and  Lincoln,  in  search  of 
fit  sailors  to  man  the  same.  All 
over  England,  throughout  this  year, 
people  were  busy  building  new 
ships,  and  repairing  old  ones,  in 
readiness  for  a  work  only  half  talked 
about  as  yet  This  was  the  at- 
tempted subjugation  of  France  to 
the  crown  of  England,  an  enterpriflo 
which  modem  students  of  histoiy 
are  learning  to  see  in  its  true  light, 
but  which  no  Englishman  living  at 
the  time  could  be  expected  to  re- 
gard with  anything  but  favour. 

William  de  la  Pole,  at  any  rate, 
was  not  tardy  in  supporting  the 
scheme.  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
133S,  ^by  which  time  the  arrange- 
ment were  tolerably  complete,  we 
find  a  spedal  duty  assigned  to  him. 
He  was  empowered  to  arrest  and 
cause  to  be  arrested  in  Hull  and 
elsewhere  as  many  ships  as  he 
thought  needful  for  the  carriage  of 
com,  cloth,  and  other  articles,  which 
it  was  to  be  his  business  to  purchase 
and  provide  for  the  king's  use,  and 
to  convey  them  to  Aquitaine,  'for 
the  maintenance  of  the  king's  fiedth- 
ful  people  there ;'  in  other  words,  he 
was  to  undertake  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  the  army  to  be  taken  to 
France,  and  augmented  there  by 
Edward.  It  was  doubtless  in  aid  of 
this  work  that  he  was]  soon  after 
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aathorized  to  use  certain  houses  in 
King  Street,  York ;  and,  in  reward 
lor  his  doing  of  it,  as  well  as  in  pay- 
ment for  some  mon^y  which  he  had 
knt,  that  an  important  grant  of  land 
^VBS  made  to  him  in  ti^e  following 
November.  Some  time  before  this 
be  had  qxdtted  England  in  pnrsu- 
ance  of  his  commission.  On  the  4th 
of  August  he  was  appointed  mayor 
of  the  staple  at  Antwerp,  King  Ed- 
ward having  gone  thither  a  fortoight 
before;  and  in  Antwerp  and  its 
neighbourhood  he  lived  in  state  for 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  During 
most  of  this  time  he  was  in  the  pay 
of  the  Crown.  For  the  period  be- 
tween the  i6th  of  August,  1 338,  and 
the  16th  of  November,  1339,  with 
the  exception  of  forty-seyen  days, 
during  which  he  was  absent  on  pri- 
Tste  business,  he  receiyed  a  salary 
of  8«..a  day  from  the  Exchequer, 
idiile  for  the  whole  time  were  paid 
44L  a  day  for  one  knight,  and  as.  a 
day  each  for  thirty-four  men-at-arms 
ia  attendance  upon  him. 

These  eighteen  months  form  the 
most  memorable  portion  of  his  life. 
In  February  and  March,  1339,  we 
find  him  employed,  with  some  other 
commissioners,  in  strange  and  deli- 
cate business.  He  had  to  treat  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  for  the 
repayment  of  50,000  golden  florins, 
whidi,  with  other  moneys,  had  been 
lent  to  the  Mng,  and  for  which  '  the 
hereditary  and  most  beautiful  crown 
of  our  lord  the  king  and  the  realm 
of  England,'  had  been  pledged; 
which  means,  doubtless,  that  he  had 
to  pay  the  money  himself.  In  a 
hundred  other  ways,  as  it  seems,  he 
was  at  this  time  serving  his  king, 
and  Edward's  appreciation  of  the 
service  is  shown  in  five  notable 
documents,  all  issued  from  Antwerp, 
on  Ihe  15th  of  May,  in  this  same 
year.  In  one,  he  and  his  brother 
Itechard  are  released  &om  all  annual 

Sbyment  on  account  of  the  manor  of 
yton-upon-Hxdl,  granted  to  them 
some  years  before,  at  a  rental  of 
io2.  3s.  a  year;  and  in  another,  he 
and  his  other  brother  John,  on  ac- 
count of  their  liberal  dealing  to- 
wards the  state,  are  fieed  from  all 
aetions  or  demands  of  any  sort  that 
may  be  brought  against  them; 
wbenoe  it  appears  that  his  younger 


brother,  at  any  rate,  was  with  him 
at  this  tima  The  third  document 
is  very  curious  indeed,  giving  us 
one  of  the  yery  few  glimpses  that 
we  can  get  of  our  merchant's  private 
life,  and  serving  to  show  him  a  man 
of  rare  and  &r-8eeing  kindness  in 
his  domestic  relations.  '  In  consider- 
ation,' it  is  written,  in  the  king's 
name,  '  of  the  great  and  reasonable 
supply  which  our  beloved  merchant, 
William  de  la  Pole,  has  often  made 
to  us,  and  especially  after  our  late 
passage  oyer  the  sea,  and  also  of  the 

Eraiseworthy  attendance  bestowed 
y  him  upon  us,  we,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  same  William,  grant 
and  give  license,  for  ourself  and  our 
heirs,  to  Kaiherine,  wife  of  the  same 
William,  that  she,  after  his  death, 
may  marry  whomsoever  she  wishes, 
so  long  as  he  be  one  of  the  king's 
subjects,  without  let  or  hindrance.' 
It  is  not  every  day  that  we  find  a 
husband  filled  mih.  such  unselfish 
love  for  his  wife  that  he  makes 
earnest  request  that  she  may  have 
facilities  for  contracting  a  second 
marriage,  in  case  of  his  early  death. 
It  is  less  strange  that  Williiun  de  la 
Pole  should  have  made  provision 
for  the  suitable  settlement  of  his 
daughters.  That  the  children,  how- 
ever, of  a  merchant,  and,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  an  altogether  self-made 
man,  i^ould  have  a  king,  and  as 
proud  a  king  as  Edward  III.,  for 
their  ward,  is  as  strange  as  anything 
else.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  the  fourth 
of  the  documents  issued  on  this  1 5th 
of  May,  Edward  grants  to  his  friend's 
eldest  daughter,  Katherine, '  the  first 
suitable  marriage  of  some  heir  male, 
whose  lands  and  tenements  did  not 
exceed  the  yalue  of  500^. ;'  a  very 
large  sum  in  those  days ;  to  Blanche, 
the  second,  the  next  chance  of  like 
yalue ;  and  to  Margaret,  the  youngest, 
the  one  after  that;  with  a  proviso 
that, '  if  either  of  them  should  come 
to  marriageable  age  before  such 
marriages  fell  to  uie  Grown,  and 
had  been  accepted  for  themselves,' 
1000  marks  should  be  paid  in  lieu 
to  each  of  the  unmarried  ones. 

The  last  of  the  fiye  papers  refers 
to  William  de  la  Pole  himself,  and 
shows  why  all  the  others  were  writ- 
ten. *  Considering  in  what  manner 
his  beloved  merchant,  William  de  la 
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Pole,  was  worn  out  in  his  sorvioe, 
ftnd  fkiigued  with  labours  and  T«ri- 
ous  troubles^  and  therefcne  willing 
to  haye  xegaid  to  his  wel&re  and 
lepoee/  the  king  released  him  from 
attendance  at  assizes,  juries,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  fr^xn  sernoe  in  the 
capacity  of  mayor,  sheriff,  or  other 
agent  of  the  down,  against  his  wilL 
It  was  also  promised  '  that  this  our 
present  expedition  being  ended,  in 
which  we  nave  pereeiyed  the  seryioe 
of  ihe  said  William  to  haye  been  ex« 
ceedingly  adyantageous  to  us,  he  be 
not  against  his  will  sent  anywhere, 
on  tlus  or  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
for  the  prosecution  of  our  business, 
or  that  of  our  heirs,  and  that  he  be 
not  burthened  with  any  office  or 
labours  to  be  undertaken  for  us; 
but  that  henceforth  he  may  tho- 
roughly enjoy  the  comforts  of  his 
hom^  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  him- 
self, without  molestation  or  any 
manner  [of  annoyance  being  offeied 
to  him  in  any  way  by  us  or  our 
heirs  or  our  officers.' 

These  fiayours  were  great,  greater 
perhaps  than  any  merchant  earlier 
than  William  de  la  Pde  had  oyer 
reodyed;  but  th^  were  certainly 
not  more  than  he  deeeryed.  On  the 
30th  of  June,  1339,  the  king  ac- 
knowledged his  debt  to  him  to  the 
extent  of  76,180^,  in  addition,  as  it 
seems,  to  46,3892.  19s.  io}d,  sup- 
plied in  instalments  during  this  and 
the  preyious  year.  This  was  an 
immense  sum,i  representing  not 
much  less  than  a  million  of  money, 
according  to  its  present  yalue; 
but  it  was  not  more  tiian  was 
needed.  King  Edward,  we  read 
in  the  manuscript  history  of  Hull 
already  cited,  '  was  reduced  to  such 
a  strait  for  want  of  timely  suppUes 
of  money  out  (tf  England,  that  he 
was  forced  to  send  for  William  de  la 
Pole,  who  was  ihea  at  Antwerp, 
managing  and  carrying  on  his  mer- 
chandize and  afiGedrs,  and  to  borrow 
many  thousand  pounds  of  gold  of 
him ;  who  did  not  <mly  most  freely 
supply  him  wiih  all  he  had  and 
could  borrow  and  procure,  but  also 
mortgaged  his  own  real  estate  to 
supply  nis  furtiier  needs  and  neces- 
sities; which  was  a  most  noble, 
worthy,  and  glorious  mark  of  his 
loye«  fidelity,  and   loyalty  to  his 


prince,  and  of  the  greatnoas  of  bk 
genefous  souL'  Edwaod  ^niianot 
ungrateful.  On  the  27th  of  S(^tem- 
ber  he  issued  a  charter,  unique  in 
the  history  of  commerce.  Kings 
haye  often  been  sorely  troubled  for 
want  of  money ;  but  in  no  other  in- 
stance, surely,  have  they  so  honestly 
and  gradoui^  ^xoclaimed  to  all  tfao 
wodd  the  greatness  of  their  need 
and  the  greatness  of  their  debt  to 
ike  men  who  helped  them  through 
it  'Enow,'  it  is  written,  'that 
when  our  fiuthfcd  and  well-beloyed 
subject,  William  de  la  Pole,  pre- 
sently after  our  coining  to  the  parts 
on  tins  side  of  the  sea»  hearing  and 
understanding  that  our  affidis,  for 
which  we  took  our  journey,  were  far 
want  of  money  yery  dangerously  de- 
ferred, and  being  sensible  of  our 
wants,  came  in  person  unto  us,  and 
to  us  and  our  fdlowers  hath  made 
and  procured  to  be  made,  such  a 
supply  of  money  that  by  his  means 
our  honour  and  the  honour  of  our 
followers— thanks  be  to  God !-— hath 
been  presenred,  which  otherwiso 
had  been  exposed  to  great  danger. 
And  afterwards  the  said  William, 
continuing  our  supply  with  exceed- 
ing bounty,  hath  undertaken  the 
payment  ik  great  sums  finr  us  to 
diyers  peistms,  for  which  he  hath 
engaged  himself  by  bonds  and  obli« 
gations,  and  if  he  had  not  done  so, 
and  intrusted  his  bounty  and  good- 
will thus,  not  only  unto  us  but  also 
unto  our  ccmfedeiates  and  subjects 
with  us  in  Brabant,  we  could  not  by 
any  means  haye  been  supplied,  but 
must  necessarily,  with  a  great  deal 
oi  reproach,  haye  ruined  our  journey 
and  designs.  And  by  his  means 
being  asmsted  and  supplied,  we  got 
to  Hainault,  near  the  marches  of 
France,  but  could  go  no  further,  our 
moneys  there  again  fiyling  us.  And 
when  it  was  Md  for  certain  that 
our  journey  was  altogether  in  Tain, 
and  our  affiiirs  utterly  ruined,  the 
said  William,  haying  still  a  caie  to 
relieye  our  extreme  necessity,  en- 
gaged himself  and  his  whole  estate^ 
procured  for  us  a  great  sum  of 
money,  and  deliyered  us  agun  out 
of  exceeding  great  danger.' 

We  haye  said  that  Edward  was 
not  ungrateful  for  these  services.  In 
the  same  day  he  made  the  merchant 
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^Wti  a  knidit  baimeret— '  nominally 
ho,  HQ^roMy,  becayae  he  conki  not 
do  that,  ISir  Williain  haying  never 
done  any  great  thing  or  achieve- 
ment  in  war  to  have  the  banner  for 
the  same  flourishing  oyer  his  head, 
which  was  the  old  essential  way  of 
making  <Hie'~and  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Ezeheqner;  and,  to  show  that 
these  hcmonzs  were  not  conferred, 
as  was  not  micommon  with  ihe 
needy  Bovereigns  of  tiie  middle  ages, 
as  a  means  of  extortion,  he  excnsed 
him  from  payment  of  even  the  ordi- 
nary patent  fees.  He  gave  him 
some  houses  in  Lombud  Street, 
London;  he  anthorized  him  to  re- 
ceiye  all  the  issues  of  the  realm  and 
all  subsidies  granted  to  the  Grown, 
md  apply  them  in  relief  of  his  own 
daims  mitil  the  whole  were  paid 
eff ;  and  in  the  following  Febroanr 
be  sent  him  home  to  England  with 
all  show  of  &Toar.  Bnt  it  was  cer- 
lainly  not,  according  to  the  king's 
fledge,  'to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
lis  home  without  molestation  or 
any  manner  of  annoyance.'  In  his 
Bew  capacity  of  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Xxchec[uer,  he  was  expected,  along 
with  his  fellow-o£Qcers,  to  furnish  as 
much  more  money  as  was  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  France. 
He  had  mortgaged  all  his  own  pro- 
perty in  Edwiud's  behalf,  but  he 
oxild  not  mortgage  the  strcmgth  and 
honour  of  Englai^.  To  the  king's 
repeated  requests  for  money,  'these 
fuse  traitors,'  as  the  coiuiier-his- 
torian  terms  Sir  William  de  la  Pole 
and  his  associates,  '  sent  him  letters 
to  the  effect  that  the  collection  of 
the  tenths  of  England,  which  had 
been  granted  to  hjm,  could  not  be 
made,  nor  could  the  number  of  the 
sacks  of  wool  throughout  all  the 
Teahn  be  raised ;  and  ibat  they  did 
not  daze  to  act  nrare  rigorously 
through  fear  of  war,  and  lest  the 
people  might  choose  rather  to  rise 
agamst  them  than  giye  them  any 
mom;  also,  that  tl^  collection  of 
fltcffih  moneys  as  they  had  receiyed 
did  not  suffice  foar  tli^  wages  or  for 
the  foes  of  the  seryants  and  officers 
of  the  king,  nor  ^et  to  clear  off  the 
debts  which  he  hunself  owed  for  the 
expenses  of  his  household,  to  the 
payment  of  which  they  had  been 
assigned  by  command  of  the  king 


hhnself.'  Thereat  King  Edward  was 
not  a  little  angry.  In  November  he 
came  oyer  to  England,  and,  seizing 
the  offenders,  summarily  put  them 
under  arrest.  Sir  William  de  la 
Pole  was  sent  ,to  the  castle  of  De- 
yizes,  and  the  others  to  different 
similar  places  of  confinement.  How 
they  were  treated,  or  how  long  they 
were  detained,  is  not  recorded ;  but 
the  circumstance  at  best  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  lawless- 
ness and  ii^justice  which  the  most 
chiyalrous  of  kings  could  show  with 
impunity  towards  the  most  honest 
and  honourable  of  bis  subjects. 

For  many  years  there  was  a 
marked  ooloness  and  harshness  in 
Edward's  treatment  of  De  la  Pole. 
Many  of  the  feyours  conferred  upon 
him  were  withdrawn,  and  repayr 
ment  of  the  money  lent  to  him  in 
his  time  of  sorest  need  was  tardily 
and  grudgingly  made.  At  last,  how- 
eyer,  the  king  came  to  a  better 
mind.  In  1 346  we  find  him  restor- 
ing to  his  '  futhfnl  merchant '  cer- 
tain manors  of  his  that  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  royal  use,  and 
making  restitution  for  the  wrongful 
tenure ;  and  under  the  year  1 3  54  "^o 
meet  with  a  singular  document,  to 
the  effect  that  '  Sir  William  de  la 
Pole,  haying,  in  the  fullest  possible 
manner,  remitted  and  quitted  claim  to 
the  king  for  all  the  debts  on  account 
of  moneys  lent  to  him,'  was,  in  re- 
turn, pardoned  for  all  actions  and 
demands  [of  the  Crown  registered 
against  him,  as  well  as  'for  all 
felonies,  homicides,  robberies,  and 
the  like,  which  he  or  his  attorneys 
might  haye  committed,  contrary  to  ' 
the  peace  of  the  realm.'  Moreoyer, 
'  because  the  aforesaid  William  was 
said  to  be  impotentand  of  great  age, 
and  not  able  personally  to  labour  in 
prosecuting  and  defending  pleas,'  he 
was  allowed  to  appear,  wheneyer  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  present 
himself,  by  attorney. 

At  this  time  he  was  about  seyeniy 
years  old,  and  certainly  he  had  done 
enough  to  make  him  wish  for  repose. 
For  some  years  past  he  seems  to 
have  been  living  quietly,  though 
not  idly,  in  Hull  'Being  put  into 
so  great  a  capacity  of  doing  good,' 
says  the  local  historian,  'he  did 
mightily   encourage   and   improve 
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this  town,  by  many  new  chartOB, 
pnvilegee,  immiinitiee,  uid  freedoms, 
that  he  got  and  obtained  for  it  And 
liaving  lived  in  these  groat  honoma 
abont  twelve  or  fiffeen  yeftra,  feared 
and  beloved  of  every  one.and  having 
with  comfort  and  joy  seen  his  two 
sons  arisiiig,  and  almoBt  even  risen, 
to  the  greatest  hononrs  in  Ei^land, 
be  then  determined,  ont  of  tbanks 
and  gratitade  to  God  for  Hie  so 
many  and  great  favours  bestowed 
npon  him,  to  foond,  bnild,  and  en- 
dow  a  most  stately  monastery ;  but 
before  that  he  bad  half  finished  the 
same,  he  died.'  His  original  par- 
pose,  as  we  leam  from  his  son's 
statement,  had  been  to  fotmd  a  hos- 
pital, and  with  this  intent  he  ob- 
taincid  a  charter  from  Edward  III. ; 
then  ho  resolved  to  make  it  a  honse 
for  minoress  nnns  of  the  order  of  St. 
Clare ;  bat  this  determination  in  torn 
f^ve  place  to  another,  which  issned 
in  the  erection  of  the  Carthusian 
Prio^,  still  in  part  existing  as  the 
Charterhouse.  The  work,  amply 
provided  for  in  his  will,  was  con- 
uuaed  by  bis  son  and  heir;  while 
oatsido  of  it  was  also  put  ap  the 
bnilding  known  as  the  Maison  Dien, 
tor  the  hoasing  and  maintenance  of 
thirteen  poor  old  men  and  thirteen 
poor  old  women. 

He  died  at  Hull  on  the  imd  oi 
Jane,  1366.  His  widow  lived  on 
nntdl  the  iStb  of  Jannary,  i]8i, 
witboat  making  OBO  of  her  license  to 
marry  again.  Both  were  buried  in 
Trinity  Church,  EoU,  where  a 
monument,  adorned  with  their 
offigies,  stilt  exists.  'He  is  hcire- 
*  headed,  reclining  his  head  on  two 
cushions,  habited  as  a  merchant,  in 
an  outer  cloak  or  mantle,  buttoned 
close  at  the  neck,  with  a  standing 
capo,  and  buttons  down  to  the  sides. 
His  coat  has  six  buttons  on  Uio 
breast,  and  the  sleeves  are  buttoned 
and  reach  to  his  vnists.  At  his 
breast  hang»  a  dagger  or  whittle. 
At  bis  feet  is  a  lion.  She  seems  to 
wear  the  mitred  head'-dress,  falling 
down  in  plaite  at  the  side  of  her 
tac-e;  her  close  gown  buttoned  on 


king  of  J&gland,  to  be  hunted  down 
as  a  traitor  and  beheaded  in  mjo- 
John,  his  son,. was  reinstated  by 
Edward  IV.,  who  gave  him  his  sister 
in  marria^,  and  died  peacefully  in 
T491.  His  son  and  sucoeeeor,  Ed- 
mnnd,  however,  was  beheaded  by 
Henry  VII.  in  1513,  for  treasoDsHo 
coveting  of  the  crown  of  England ; 
and  Anne,  his  only  child,  with  whom 
ended  the  direct  line  of  snocesaiOQ 
from  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  mer- 
chant of  Hull,  became  a  nnn. 
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SOME  yaaw  ago  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
the  painter  of  the  great  fresco 
of  the  School  of  Legislators  in  the 
Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  offered  the 
directors  of  the  North -Western 
Bailway  to  paint  with  frescoes  the 
huge  hall  (then  approaching  com- 
pletion) of  the  terminus  at  Euston 
Square,  if  the  directors  would  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  scaffolding  and 
colonrs.  Mr.  Watts  is  an  artist  of 
acknowledged  ability,  admired  and 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-painters,  as 
well  as  by  tiie  public— though  not  a 
rpyal academicmn.  Histimeispre- 
doos  to  him ;  but  in  his  love  of  his 
art,  and  his  desire  to  do  what  he 
might  to  assist  in  working  out  what 
he  belieres  to  be  its  high  purpose, 
he  was  ready  to  give  up  without 
lemimeration  the  years  it  might  be 
necessary  to  devote  to  the  under- 
taking. The  reader  knows  well  ttie 
Euston  Terminus:  it  is  needless 
to  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Watts's 
offer  was  not  accepted.  He  was 
thanked,  of  course;  but  it  was 
whispered  to  him  that  '  in  the  state 
of  raflway  property  the  directors  did 
not  consider  themselves  justified  in 
going  even  to  the  exi)ense  which 
would  be  required  merely  for  the 
scaffolding  and  the  colours.'  And 
'  the  architect,'  as  Mr.  Watts  said  in 
relating  the  circumstance  to  the 
Boyal  Academy  Commission — 'the 
architect  expressed  great  alarm 
about  it;'  though  why  he  should 
be  alarmed  one  does  not  readily 

DVU* 

F^haps  the  directors  were  in  the 
right;  apart  even  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  railway 
property — a  consideration  to  which, 
when  80  minded,  they  give  very 
little  heed,  but  whicJi  famishes  a 
ready  answer  to  an  inconvenient 
projector.  Perhaps  they  were  in 
Ihe  right  even  on  sesthetic  con- 
siderations. At  any  rate,  they  have 
the  support  of  a  great  authority  in 
matters  of  art  Mr.  Buskin  de- 
nounces with  all  his  might — and  he 
is  mighty  in  denunciation — every 
kind  d[  artistic  decoration  at  a  rail- 
"way  station.  You  don't  go  to  a 
nulway  station,  he   says,  to  stay 


there  and  admire  either  the  build- 
ing •r  its  ornaments.  What  you 
want  is  to  get  away  from  it  as  soon 
as  you  can.  And  that,  as  you  see 
the  moment  the  proposition  is 
stated,  is  a  mental  condition  not  at 
all  compatible  with  the  patient, 
loving  study  of  a  work  of  art 

They  think  of  these  things  dif- 
ferently, however,  in  France — and  in 
Germany.  In  France  they  have 
gone  some  way  in  rendering  railway 
stations  ornamental.  In  Germany 
they  have  actually  done  what  Mr. 
Watts  proposed,  and  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  which  made  the  Nort£- 
Westem  directors  shudder,  and 
ahmned  their  architect. 

We  are  about  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  first  of  two  somewhat 
remarkable  examples  of  Grerman  art 
which  have  been  lately  painted  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Munich  Eail- 
way  Station.  They  are  executed  in 
water-glass,  and  are  of  large  size. 
But,  after  a  frequent  Uerman 
fashion,  they  are  placed  at  a  great 
height,  and  are  badly  lighted.  The 
colouring,  moreover,  is  said  not  to 
be  satis&ctory^of  what  Grerman 
frresco  is  the  colour  satis&ctory? — 
and  the  hall  is  not  the  waiting- 
room:  so  that  altogether  the  im- 
pression they  produce  on  railway 
passengers  appears  not  to  be  very 
power&l.  One  may  fiurly  doubt 
whether,  if  ever  so  well  seen,  their 

Surpose  would  be  very  clearly  un- 
erstood  in  the  passing  glance  they 
are  likely  to  receive  from  the  pas- 
senger hurrying  to  or  from  his 
train,  unless,  indeed,  that  passenger 
were  a  philosophic  German. 

To  every  nation  its  own  forms  of 
art,  as  well  as  literature.  The  Eng- 
lishman must  have  realities:  the 
German  prefers  abstractions.  The 
Engb'sh  painter  tries  to  Imitate  aa 
clearly  as  he  can  something  he  has 
seen  in  the  outer  world.  The  Grer- 
man painter — at  least,  of '  high  art ' 
— seeks  to  represent  the  Idea  which, 
like  the  metaphysician,  he  has 
evolved  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness: or,  rather,  so  it  has  been. 
The  flEithers  of  that  lofty  form  of 
Gorman   art,   which   the   German 
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critics  fimcied  Vas  to  revolutioDize 
the  art  of  Europe,  Schadow  and 
Schnorr,  Overbeck  and  CJomelius, 
and  their  associates  and  disdples, 
were  all  filled  with  a  Schleglelian 
notion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ab- 
stract and  asoetic  in  art,  the  beauty 
of  symbolism,  the  evil  of  depend- 
ence on  the  external  world,  and  the 
necessity  for  imbuing  the  mind  with 
that  inner  spirituality  which  dis- 
tinguished the  early  Italian  and 
German  masters,  and  making  these 
masters  in  all  things  their  guide 
and  modeL  It  was  hailed  as  a  reve- 
lation in  SBsthetics.  The  young 
painters  all  adopted  the  new  creed. 
Qerman  art  became,  to  speak  tech- 
nically, representatiye  rather  than 
imitative.  The  direct  study  of  na- 
ture was  forsworn:  the  Idea  was 
all  in  all.  But  that  phase  of  art 
has  pretty  well  passed  away.  The 
founders  of  the  school  have  lived  to 
\vitnes8  its  decline.  You  see  by 
such  pretty,  smooth,  tinted  inanities 
as  Miicke  contributed  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  that  the  saintly 
ascetic  school  still  has  its  devotees, 
and  is  patronized  in  high  places; 
but  it  is  no  longer  anywhere  looked 
up  to  as  the  typical  form  of  German 
art.  Young  Germany  least  of  all 
recognizes  in  it  the  Art  of  the 
Future. 

Young  Germany  is  disposed  to 
look  for  that  in  a  more  sensational 
style;  but  hardly  trusts  to  itself 
in  the  matter.  It  turns  now  to 
France,  now  to  Belgium,  and  is 
evidently  expecting  that  between 
the  two  it  shall  at  least  learn  how 
to  move  with  a  little  more  sprightli- 
ness,  and  then  it  hopes  to  move  to 
good  purpose.  At  present  it  is  in  a 
transition  state. 

But  Hiere  is  a  modification  of  the 
former  style  which  evidently  has  a 
strong  hold  on  the  German  mind, 
and  if  not  the  Art  of  the  ^German) 
Future,  is  perhaps  the  typical  art  of 
the  Present  Of  this  Kaulbach  is 
at  once  the  founder  and  the  living 
representative.  Eaulbach  was  the 
scholar  of  OomeHus.  He  is  not  so 
learned,  perhaps  not  so  great,  a 
painter  as  his  master;  but  he  has 
stronger  muscles, '  greater  vigour^ 
more  self-reliance,  consequently 
more  originality,  and   a  spirit  of 


satire  which  he  employs  somewhat 
freely  in  his  pictures,  and  vhich 
makes  him  fearedi^  mA  as  ad- 
mired. Eaulbach  haA  been  em^ 
ployed  to  execute  many  large  mural 

Pictures ;  but,  like  his  predeoessorSy 
e  usually  contents  himself  with 
making  the  designs,  and  preparing 
the  cartoons,  leavhig  the  actual 
painting  on  the  walls  to  his  pupils 
and  asostants.  By  this  means  a 
school  of  skilfol  painters  is  formed^ 
ready  to  undertake  any  commission, 
however  vast  For  die  most  part 
they  are  mere  imitators,  clever 
copyists  of  the  master's  manner, 
nothing  more.  Now  and  then, 
however,  one  emerges  firom  the 
crowd,  and  makes  good  his  claim 
to  be  something  better  than  his 
master's  assistant 

Such  an  one  is  the  painter  whose 
work  is  before  us.  Herr  Echter,  the 
painter  of  the  railway  frescoes,  is 
t^e  pupil  of  Eaulbach,  and  has 
painted  on  several  of  his  huge  fres- 
coes; but  he  has  here  shown  that 
he  can  think  for  himself,  and  work 
after  a  manner  of  his  own. 

With  what  kind  of  subjects  Mr. 
Watts  would  have  covered  the  walls 
of  the  great  haU  of  the  Euston  Ter- 
minus he  has  not  stated.  We  may 
be  sure  it  would  not  have  been  with 
such  as  Herr  Echter  has  painted  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Munich  Ter- 
minus. He  would  hardly  have 
symbolized  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion by  allegories  of  the  railway 
and  the  electric  telegrs^  Yet 
that  is  what  Herr  Echter  has  done, 
and  done  well  He  has  so  fen  con- 
formed to  the  German  idea  as  to 
paint  an  allegory;  but  it  is  an  alle- 
gory so  clear  and  simple  in  its  cha- 
racter that  the  most  matter-of-fSftct 
Englishman  will  easily  comprehend 
it— at  least  if  suppli^  with  a  clue. 
He  has  not,  as  wUl  be  seen,  taken 
the  well-worn  symbols,  but  has 
worked  out  a  new  and  poetic  con- 
ception. 

The  subject  in  the  cut  before  ns 
is  the  Rfulw^.  The  Power  of 
Steam  is  typified  by  a  man  of 
Titanic  strength  and  energy,  bound, 
however,  in  fetters  of  iron,  and  con- 
trolled and  guided  with  the  lightest 
touch  by  the  calm  numstic  female 
whom  he  carries  swiftly  forward. 
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uid  whose  bondsman  he  bas  be- 
oonut  With  his  broad  wings  he 
cleavte  llamrwith  the  rapidity  of 
an  eaglen^iurfEs  mouth  lie.pui|s 
forth  steam  and  fire.  His  might;f 
limbs  proclaim  his  power,  and  their 
abrupt,  energetic,  angular'motion  is 
stiaogely  suggestiye  of  the  action  of 
the  driying-rods  of  a  locomotive. 
As  he  rushes  irresistibly  cmward 
the  barriers  and  frontier  boundaries 
which  separate  neighbotbing  peoples 
are  split  asimder;  trayellers'  pass- 
ports, gate  tickets,  the  permissions 
to  remove  of  the  burgher,  the  wan- 
derbuchs  of  the  journeyman  are 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  black 
eagle,  the  ^le  with  the  double 
head,  Bavaria  s  royal  manual,  are 
alike  tumbled  in  the  dust  Despite 
king  and  looser,  as  the  railroad 
makes  its  way  every  one  shall  be 
free  to  trade  as  he  likes,  and  to  go 
whither  he  wilL  The  overturned 
Philistine,  the  bewigged  and  spec- 
tacled pedant  with  the  long  queue, 
who  lies  prone  on  his  back  gazing 
at  the  fiery  portent  in  helpless  be- 
wilderment, IB  the  embodiment  of 
the  old  bureaucratic  formulas,  the 
spirit  of  obstruction,  restriction  and 
red  tape,  his  papers  torn,  his  ink  all 
spilled,  his  career  ended.  The  slug- 
gish old-worldism  is  pointed  at  by 
the  obese  snail  in  the  left-hand 
comer,  who  is  getting  out  of  the 
way  as  fast  as  his  natiure  will  allow 
him. 

Civilization  is  personified  in  the 
noble  female  figure  holding  as  a 
sceptre  the  caduceus,  teeming  em- 
blem of  peace  and  commerce,  who 
is  borne  along  by  the  Genius  of 
Steam.  Commerce,  Peace,  CiviliEa- 
tion,  the  allegory  seems  to  proclaim, 


are  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  rail- 
way, whilst  everyi)arrier  which  keeps 
neighbou^Hg  populations  apart  is 
or  shaikh  burst  asunder  by  its  pro- 
gBmtf  And  the  winged  gemi  who 
float  before  and  behind  the  glorious 
woman— the  one  wielding  vigo- 
rously an  axe,  the  other,  a  sunny 
smiling  child,  carrying  carelessly  a 
cornucopia,  from  which  fruit  and 
flowers  and  golden  ooins  are  foiling 
— show  that  if  destruction  precede, 
a  bounteous  and  equable  oistribu- 
tk>n  of  the  fruits  of  me  earth  follows 
the  course  of  the  iron  car. 

We  have  briefly  told  what  seems 
to  ns  the  purport  of  the  design. 
We  cannot  now  stay  to  examine  its 
merits.  That  the  design  is  very  &r 
from  commonplace,  the  reader  will 
probably  2.agree  with  us.  That  it 
iNX>mises  more  than  the  railway  has 
hitherto  accomplished  is  perhaps 
a  &ult  in  the  allegory.  But  the 
painter,  like  the  poet,  is  in  his 
higher  moods  a  prophet  Here  ho 
points  sternly  at  what  has  long  been 
a,  heavy  clog  on  German  industiy 
and  civilization,  and  it  says  some- 
thing for  his  courage  that  he  should 
have  ventured  thus  to  hold  up  to 
public  scorn  what  tiie  ruling  powers 
m  Bavaria  cherish  as  almost  sacred 
institutions. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to 
give  the  companion  composition, 
which  is  more  pnrely  poetic  in  cha- 
racter. This  will  anord  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  a  few  additional  re- 
marks. Meanwhile  we  may  men- 
tion that  our  engravings  have  been 
carefully  reduced  from  photographs 
made  from  the  original  cartoons, 
which  are  much  superior  to  the 
frescoes— at  least  for  our  purpose. 


^    THE    DUET.  ^ 

ght  wlndlifts  the  ourlaiii  wbite 
L  gentle  iRotfon  fKim  the  natl, 
he  caiTieting  within 
attercd  roee-leaves  Bhowenng  blL 

at  ymng  fitcee  smiUng  show, 
r  aside  &a  muBlin  blowB ; 
u  snowy  jeseamine, 
bar  bright  as  Jtine's  red  roeo. 

w  troablooa  '  working-world ' 
sunny  tuxe  seem  to  me 
ible  radiance  to  shine, 
an  apoo  a  stonny  sea. 

ing  pair  tot  artist-^e ! 
arming  pair  alone  in  name ; 
la  the  rich  casket  grace, 
ctnres  doubly  gild  the  fnime. 

piano  open,  sonnda, 
'o  pure  voices  swelling  rise, 
\,'  standing,  archly  smilee, 
dma'  answers  with  hei  eyes. 

cat  of  joyoos  melody 
,  tiuongh  the  chamber  rolls, 
lot  t/tem  that  there  are  thoee 
ave  not  musio  in  their  souls  1 

un,  sweet  girls,  that  world-old  dream ! 
shall  be  lord  of  oil,'  as  yet: 
as  eyes  he  shines,  bir  Blonde, 
le  ansh  glance  he  laoghs.  Brunette. 

for  each  one  secret-spring, 

is  for  each  one  deat-loTed  name ; 

ies  differently  told, 

inis,'  maidens  &ir — the  same  I 

loU  come  when  ye  who  sing, 
ayons  notes  and  laughing  eyes, 
:  of  earth's  true  happine&s, 
ing  to  other  sympauiios ; 

eper  voioee  than  your  own 
oimd  for  each  the  name  of  '  Wife,' 
r  loved  maste^hands  shall  sbrike 
reetest,  pnreet  ohords  of  life. 


LE  GOLDEN-HAIR'S  STOEY. 

i  story,  or  sing  me  a  song,' 
I  curly-hairad  child  tm  my  knee; 
3  short,  and  it  moet  not  be  long.' 
an-huii,  what  shall  it  bo? 
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'  Tell  me  a  story,  or  sing  me  a  song 
Of  a  princes^  who  dwelt  by  the  sea, . 
And  wmt  the  wayes  sung  to  her,  all  the  day  long, 
And  what  to  the  waves  answered  she/ 

The  waves,  in  calm  weather,  came  trippingly,  trippingly, 

Bipplingly,  np  from  the  sea, — 
'  The  flowers  at  thy  casement  are  blooming  and  dying, 
The  smile  on  thy  mouth,  it  has  ended  in  sighing. 

As  thou  sittest  alone  by  the  sea ; 
But  the  mast  is  of  gold,  and  the  ship  is  of  pearl, 
And  its  sails  take  the  h'ght,  like  tins  long  amber  curl 

That  droops  from  thy  neck  to  thy  knee.' 

Cheer  up,  pretty  princess!  the  white  sails  are  flying. 
At  the  ends  of  the  world,  they  are  shining  and  flying, 

That  bear  a  fond  suitor  to  thee ! 
And  she  listens  in  fear,  'twizt  a  smile  and  a  tear, 

Half-pleased  and  half-pensive  is  she. 
And  she  tosses  her  head,  just  as  if  she  had  said, 

'  He  may  tarry  for  ever,  for  me  I' 

But  the  waves,  in  rough  weather,  came  roaringly,  roaringly, 

Fouiingly,  up  from  the  sea. 
And  the  land-echoes  moan, '  Wilt  thou  ffo  all  alone. 

To  be  tossed  on  the  storm-driven  sea? 
Leaving  &ther,  and  mother,  and  sister,  and  brother. 

For  a  stranger  thou  never  didst  see  T 

And  loud  winds  arise,  as  she  weepingly  cries, 

'  He  may  come, — but  he'll  never  have  me  1 
The  waters  are  cold — not  for  silver  and  gold 

Would  I  trust  to  the  treacherous  sea, — 
0  say,  only  say,  you  won't  take  me  away. 

Ye  wild-flowing  waves  of  the  seal' 

'  Ah,  what  a  sad  song !'  little  Golden-hair  said ; 
'  But  finish  the  story,  I  pray ; 
The  prince  he  is  coming  quite  soon,  I'm  afraid. 
And  then  will  he  take  her  away  T 

'  Nay,  now,  littie  Golden-hair,  how  can  I  tell  ? 

Bun  away,  for  a  troublesome  elf  1' 
But  die  clapped  her  small  hands,  crying  out, '  Very  well, 

I  can  finish  it  all  for  myself  I' 

Ah,  whisper,  sweet  Gk)lden-hair,  close  to  my  ear. 

Do  tell  me — ^I  want  so  to  know ! 
'  The  prince  he  is  handsome — the  prince  he  is  dear. 
And  the  princess  will  willingly  go. 

'  The  ship  is  all  sparkling  with  gold  and  with  pearl. 

The  white  sails  are  fluttering  free. 
And  tiiere,  on  the  deck,  like  a  little  bright  speck, 

The  pretty  princess  I  can  see. 

'  The  prince  he  leans  over  her  all  the  day  long. 

Or  plays  his  sweet  lute  at  her  side ; 
AimI  when  the  waves  roar,  and  the  wind  is  too  strong. 

He  soothes  her  with  loverly  pride.' 

'  But  is  she  unhappy?  or  is  she  afraid?' 

little  Golden-hair  capered  for  glee ; 
'  She's  as  merry  again,'  said  this  mischievous  maid, 
'As  she  was  when  she  sat  by  the  seal' 

Gebda  Fay. 
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I,  and  principles  wae 
itirely  correct  as  regarded 
Corew.  He  was  as  little  oon- 
BB  any  handsome  lad  could 
u  wtaoiD  the  pretdeat  faces  of 
ban  one  London  season  had 

not  nn&Tourably.  In  mat- 
irtaiuing  to  his  own  gratifica- 
I  was  hot-headed  and  impnl- 

a  schoolboy.  He  would  not 
tepped  a  line  oat  of  the  path 
he  had  been  tanght  to  coo- 
hononr  had  the  crossing  of 
ine  been  the  (me  and  raily 
that  should  lesooe  him  tram 

in  Baying  that  he  was  donbt- 
inkii^  vastly  more  of  his  own 
ment  than  of  failing  serionsly 
'e  or  marrying  Miss  Joan 
wroached  very  nearly  to  the 
When  Mr.  Carew  had  tiionght 
liage  at  all,  tip  to  this  period, 
been  as  of  a  neceesary  condi- 

ezistence  that  would  donbt- 
me  npon  him  eome  day,  leav- 
i  own  happy  selfish  life  Tery 

as  it  was,  bnt  adding  the 
nionship  of  a  good-t«mpered, 
,  affectionate  sort  of  young 
I,  whose  tact  and  devotiou  io 
lonld  prevent  his  ever  feeling 
when  at  home,  bnt  yet  never 
the  least  in  the  vay  if  he 
I  to  omnae  himself  elsewhere. 
imestio  lot  of  such  of  his  more 
to  friends  as  had  married  did 
variably  serve  as  an  illnstra- 
'  these  optimist  opinions ;  bnt 
I  a  great  deal  too  easy  a  phi- 
St  to  tionble  himself  with  any 
views  of  life   than   those 

his  own  bvonrably-placed 
istancee  enggested.  If  he  did 
ally  get  a  wife  like  So-and- 
'ho  should  linlly  him,  or  a 


wife  like  So-and-eo'e  deaiest&iend'i, 
who  should  insist  npon  going  to 
balls  without  him  every  ii%ht  of 
the  week,  why  it  would  be  a 
nnlsance,  and  he  must  make  tbe 
beet  of  it— no  difBoolt  matter  wbeo 
(ma  has  all  the  pleasantest  ingie- 
diente  for  inafairiij  eigoymeDt  eo 
very  ready  to  one's  hand.  In  flu 
mean  time,  he  was  duly  Uiankfol  for 
having  escaped  the  strong  anltlcB 
and  sandy  nair  of  that  wealthy 
young  woman  his  relations  had  de- 
sired him  to  win,  and  had  eveij 
intention  of  continuing  in  his  pro- 
sent  unfettered  condition  as  loi^  » 
possible. 

But  what  are  iDtentitma  when  a 
well-bvoured  &ce  looks  up  to  youn 
in  the  tonehneas  of  gr^n-sbsded 
woods  ?  What  are  intentions  when 
this  face  smiles  at  you,  flnshed  ami 
animated,  amidst  the  golden  gleiy 
of  the  moors  at  sunset?  What  aie 
intentions,  what  are  fixed  and  st«sd- 
last  resolves,  when  this  &ce  tamw 
from  you  blnahing,  as  yon  whisper 
soft  odieux  at  tinlight  amidst  the 
perfumed,  volaptnons  siieDce  of 
the  summer  lanw?  In  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  that  Oliver  first  UMt 
Miss  Fleming  he  believed  _,her  to  b« 
the  loveliest  and  (which 'charmed 
him  more)  the  most  loving  woman  m 
the  world ;  the  only  one  he  had  ever 
admired;  the  only  one  who  could 
by  any  possibility  moke  him  happ?. 
He  believed  that  he  could  not  liw 
very  long  if  he  were  to  be  separated 
from  her,  or  at  least  that  hfe  onder 
such  circumstances  would  be  much 
too  shattered  and  objectless  to  be 
worth  holding.  He  did  Dot  e»« 
about  her  position  or  her  hiol  of 
money,  of  these  he  had  anongh  fiw 
them  both:  he  wanted  her.  no 
man  who  married  Esther  Flenung 
could  bo  said  to  marry  beneath  him- 
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self.  He  knew  that  he  should  be 
higher  and  better  in  eyery  way  from 
the  yery  hour  in  which  she  pro- 
mised to  become  his  wife. 

And  to  a  certain  degree  he  was 
right.  Esther  was  not  a  woman  to 
inspire  any  other  than  a  worthy  and 
an  honest  passion.  Mr.  OfueVs 
mental  condition  was  not  yisibly 
improyed  by  his  loye;  indeed,  he 
becam^,  if  anything,  more  awkward 
and  less  agreeable  in  her  society 
than  he  had  been  at  tot,  but  he  was 
none  the  less  bettered  in  his  spirit — 
less  selfish,  less  worldly,  less  self- 
seeking  than  he  had  eyer  been  be- 
fore siDce  he  was  bom  (less  so  than 
he  will  eyer  be  again  while  he  liyes). 
And  on  the  eyening  when  he  finally 
determined  to  tell  her  his  loye  he 
&lt  and  knew  that  a  richer  stake 
was  about  to  be  won  or  lost  by  him 
than  any  upon  which,  during  his 
two-and-twenty  years  of  li£B,  his 
hopes  had  eyer  before  been  staked. 

This  state  of  feeling  had  not,  of 
course,  all  arisen  out  of  that  one 
meeting  in  the  woods,  or  that  one 
twilight  parting  on  ihe  moorside. 
Mr.  Oarew  had,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  happy  accidents,  met  Esther 
eyery  day  during  the  fortnight  of 
his  stay  at  Lynmouth :  had  met  her 
by  the  seaside,  in  the  yalleys,  on  the 
moors;  once,  by  special  inyitation 
of  Miss  Joan,  had  spent  a  long  eyen- 
ing with  her  in  her  own  garden  at 
Countisbury.  Acquaintance  is  neyer 
slow  of  ripemng  between  persons 
whose  united  ages  scarce  make  forty 
years.  A  fortmght  is  quite  enough 
to  bring  the  deepest  passion  of  a 
yery  young  man  to  maturity.  On 
this  eyening,  when  his  cckifession 
was  just^  trembling  upon  OHyer's 
hps,  it  seemed  to  hun  as  though  his 
loye  had  already  existed  for  years, 
as  though  no  further  knowledge  of 
Hfe  or  of  Esther  could  be  needed 
than  that  which  these  dozen  of 
country  walks,  of  lingeimg  twilight 
partings,  had  accorded  him. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  night ; 
the  last  night  in  June.  From  the 
heathy  uplands  around  Countisbuj^ 
they  had  watched  the  sun  set  imtU 
aJi  its  gold  was  merged  in  pale  and 
£eulingazure  aboye  the  sea;  then, 
when  the  shadows  deepened  round 
the  twih'ght  moors,  and  the  purple 


of  the  night  began  to  fiEdl,  they 
turned  away  through  one  of  the 
shaded  field-paths  towsards  the 
woods,  and  Mr.  Garew's  ydce  began 
to  Mter  as  he  t^ed. 

Now  Esther  Fleming,  in  spite  of 
all  the  self-communings  recorded  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  was  not 
in  bye  with  Mr.  Carew  one  whit. 
She  was  flattered  exceedingly  by  his 
eyident  regard  for  her;  she  thought 
frequently,  '  If  this  is  loye,  loye  is 
a  yery  pleasant  thing,  and  so  is  life.' 
She  liked  to  put  on  her  best  muslin 
frock  and  a  flower  in  her  waist-belt, 
when  she  walked  out  to  meet  him 
on  the  hills ;  she  liked  to  hear  his 
yoice  sink  as  he  spoke  to  her;  she 
liked  to  feel,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  that  inordinately  strong  sensa- 
tion common  to  all  women's  hearts, 
namely,  pleasure  in  possessing  a 
young,  and  braye,  and  himdsome 
man  for  her  trembling  slaye.  But 
she  did  not  loye  him.  No  shade 
of  real  passion  had  crossed  her 
heart,  no  deeper  emotion  ihanthat 
of  flattered  yanity  had  made  her 
cheek  flush  and  her  eyes  sink  be- 
neath his.  A  girl  yery  honestly,  I 
was  going  to  say  idly,  brought  up, 
as  she  had  been,  does  not,  you 
know,  warm  into  sudden  emotion  as 
quickly  as  do  indwellers  of  towns  or 
readers  of  romance,  or  frequenters 
of  crowded  assemblies  (young  wo- 
men, in  a  word,  whose  stimulated 
imagination  has  acted  out  the  drama 
of  loye  a  great  number  of  times 
before  the  actual  uprising  of  the 
curtain),  although  passion  in  such 
a  nature  as  Esmer's  is,  when  once 
aroused,  strong  and  obstinate  in 
proportion  to  the  yery  slowness  of 
its  growth.  And  so,  not  being  at 
all  in  loye,  but  only  fancying  she 
was,  and  knowing,  instinctiyely,  that 
Oliyer's  declaratk>n  was  coming. 
Esther  felt  intensely  happy  ana 
proud  at  the  thought  of  accepting 
him,  and  knew  none  of  the  agony, 
the  fear,  the  torturing  doubts,  the 
ague  fits  of  suspense,  which  expe- 
rience stiould  one  day  tell  her  are 
the  sure  herakls  of  any  scene  of  ma- 
ture and  earnest  passion. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  a  glorious  sum- 
mer night  In  dark  and  wintry 
days  to  eome,  and  when  all  the  loye- 
delusion  had  become  hollownees  and 
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vanity  in  her  sight,  how  clearly 
Esther  could  recall  every  oatward 
sound  and  sensation  of  that  next 
half-hour!  the  fEunt  swirr  of  the 
scythe  from  distant  hayfields  in  the 
YBJley ;  the  sonorons  drone  of  wild 
bees  on  the  wing ;  the  hushed  ciy  of 
ihe  cuckoo  from  the  woods;  the 
elastic  warmth  of  the  thyme-laden 
air.  One  by  one  she  could  remem- 
ber all  the  mass  of  summer  foliage 
over  which  at  the  time  her  eyes  un- 
consciously passed,  as,  with  beating 
heart  and  flushing  cheeks,  she 
turned  away  from  01iYer*s  pleading 
fiBice,  the  pink  and  scarlet  wreaths 
of  honeysuckle  bending  low  around 
the  foam-like  balls  of  elder,  and  tall 
red  fox-gloves  in  the  hed^,  or 
meeting  in  close  embrace  with  the 
delicate  tendrils  of  the  wax-like 
briony  across  the  path ;  the  dim  and 
mellow  light  cast  by  the  transparent 
leafage  overhead — yes,  the  single 
briar-rose  that  stood  out  so  clear  in 
its  half-blown  crimson  against  the 
sky  just  at  the  moment  when  Oli- 
ver's voice  no  longer  &ltered,  and 
she  was  forced  to  meet  his  pleading 
fJBtce  and  answer,  she  remembered 
aU. 

'You  will  not  quit©  forget  me. 
Miss  Fleming?  You  will  think, 
once  or  twice  during  the  next  year, 
of  the  hours  we  have  spent  to- 
gether?* 

'  Yes,  I  shall  think  of  them,  Mr. 
Caiew.* 

'  For  a  whole  year  ?* 

'Anything  I  could  remember  for 
a  year  I  could  remember  for  my 
life.' 

'  Anything  ?  Your  meeting  with 
that  old  parson  in  the  valley  of 
Bocks  last  summer,  or  with  me,  or 
any  other  utterly  unimportant  cir- 
cumstance. I  understand;  your 
memory  is  good ;  simply  thai' 

Mr.  CareVs  tone  grew  ironical 
He  wondered  whether  he  was  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  himself;  he  reflected 
bitterly  upon  the  levity  and  &lse- 
ness  of  all  women's  natures. 

'  I  should  remember  things  I  did 
not  care  for,  but  I  should  not  think 
about  them,'  began  Esther;  then 
she  stopped  short. 

'  And  you  will  think  of  our  walks, 
and,  sometimes,  of  me  ?'  cried  Oliver, 
eagerly,  and    flushing  with    hope 


again  &s  he  caught  sight  of  her  face. 
'  Oh,  Esther — Miss  Fleming,  I  mean 
— will  you  say  that  again  ? 

'  I  did  not  know  I  had  said  it ;' 
but  her  cheeks  were  covered  with 
blushes,  her  lips  could  scarce  brings 
out  the  equivocation,  the  last  in- 
stinctive effort  at  denial. 

'  Will  you  say  it  now  ?* 

'Mr.  Oarew!' 

'Miss  Fleming,  will  you'say  it, 
and  make  me  the  happiest  man  in 
all  England  ?  Will  you  tell  me  tiiat 
you  won't  forget  me? — that  I  may 
think  of  you  and  write  to  you  some- 
times, when  I  am  away?  Oh, 
Esther!'  cried  the  lad,  passionately, 
'  will  you  let  me  love  you  ?  You 
can't  prevent  that,  for  I  love  you 
from  my  soul  alieady.  Will  you 
let  me  hope  that  some  day  you  wiU 
care  a  little  for  me  ?' 

A  subject  could  not  have  wooed 
a  queen  more  humbly.  He  never 
tried  to  take  her  hand;  he  hardly 
dared  to  look  into  her  &ce.  He 
could  have  proposed  to  marry  any 
London  young^lady  at  a  ball,  in  the 
full  presence  of  tall  brothers  and 
Argus-eyed  duennas,  with  less  diffi- 
dence than  he  felt  towards  this  sim- 
ple girl  of  eighte^i  amidst  the  lonely 
silence  of  the  country  lanes.  'Esther, 
will  you  give  me  no  answer?* 

'Oliver!' 

All  he  sought^  all  he  wanted 
(just  then)  upon  earth  was  in  that 
one  word.  '  Esther,  you  will  let  me 
hope?' 

He  looked  into  her  eyes — ^her 
frank  and  girlish  eyes — and  thought 
he  read  there  the  vei7  fruition  of 
hope;  thought  that  in  their  im- 
abashed  bright  happiness  there  was 
the  confession  of  leal  love« 

'  Esther,  you  will  be  my  wife  ?' 

'Some  day,  sir,  perhaps.  I  am 
very  young  now.' 

'Never  say  "sir,"  any  more.  I 
am  only  Oliver  to  you  now.' 

'  Yes,  Oliver.' 

How  the  word  thrilled  through 
the  lad's  heart  again,  coming  from 
her  lips.  'You  promise  me.  I 
am  exacting,  Esther;  I  must  have 
more  than  a  mere  indifferent  "  yes  " 
on  such  a^ubject  You  promise 
me  that  you  will  be  my  wife  ?' 

'  As  you  wish,  sir.* 

Long  afterwards,  Esther  Fleming 
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stroTO  to  assnage  reproachful  con- 
science with  the  thought  that  she 
did  not  give  the  Terbal  promise  he 
leqnired  from   her.     I  am  afraid 
that  when  eyes  and  cheeks  do  not 
saj  nay  'tis  bnt  a  spirit  of  JesuitiG 
casuistry  that  can  seek  refuge  in  the 
&ct  tiiat  the  lips  have  not  promised. 
What  are  mere  bare  words  at  such 
a  time?    Oliver,  poor  boy,  never 
Jmew  whether  she  said '  I  promise,' 
or  '  I  do  not;'  he  knew  simply  that 
she  had  accepted  him,  and  so  think- 
ing, trod  upon  air  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night.     He  was  really  in- 
tensely happy,  as  much  in  love  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  be ;  too 
newly  intoxicated  to  reflect  upon  the 
exceeding  folly  of  the  entanglement, 
too  enamoured  of  himself  to  doubt 
fer  one  instant  the  reality  of  Esther's 
love.    With  the  passion  of  men  and 
women  there  mixes  some  degree  of 
Idttemess,  some  recollection,  some 
dread,  from  the  first  moment  that 
tfie  enchanted  cup  is  raised  to  the 
lip6.    With  boy-and-girl  sentiment 
there  is  no  bitterness  at  all;  and, 
however    mawkish   older   persons 
may  consider  the  draught,  they  in 
ti^eir  simplicity  do,  no  doubt,  regard 
it  as  nectar  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  gods.    Only  one  thing,  reader, 
don't  let  us  older  persons  attempt 
to  chronicle   their   first  raptures. 
Some  singularly  rare  love   scenes 
may  come  within  the  limits  of  fic- 
tion that  aspires  to  be  sensible ;  but 
ihe  earliest  stage  of  a  very  inmia- 
ture  engagement  is  not  of  these. 
Oliver  and  Miss  Fleming  lingered 
among  the  silent  lanes  till  ten  that 
night    They  thought  of  the  stars, 
tiiey  thought  vaguely  of  their  own 
delicious  future.    They  were  silent 
frequently  for  long  spaces  at  a  time ; 
their  conversation  when  they  spoke 
ccmsisted  of  monosyllables,  aA  once 
disconnected  and  inane.    Could  the 
prince   of   realistic  writers— could 
M.  de  Balzac  himself— make  much 
out  of  such  innocuous  raw  mate- 
rials? I  think  not  very  much.  Love, 
to  be  amenable  to  art,  must   be 
misplaced,  or  darkened  by  impedi- 
ments, or  coming  very  near  indeed 
to  the  end  of  the  third  volume ;  and 
as  Oliver's  and  Esther's  love  is  at 
present  in  no  one  of  these  condi- 
tions, we  will  leave  the  lovers,  if 
VOL.  T.— na  xzvm* 


you  please,  to  their  o\vn  ambrosial 
but  infEmtine  raptures,  and  turn  to 
the  remarkably  prosaic  people  who 
awaited  Esther's  return  beside  the 
frugal  supper  table  of  the  Countis- 
bury  fEiim. 

^Esther  is  out  late,'  said  Joan, 
ostensibly  shouting  in  her  mother's 
ear,  but  with  her  keen  eyes  fixed  on 
David's  face.  ''V^e  had  better  eat 
our  supper,  and  not  wait,  mother. 
Mr.  Carew  will  have  met  her  again ; 
and  when  young  people  like  him 
and  Esther  meet,  old  ones  like  us 
are  not  likely  to  be  remembered.' 

'He  is  a  well-looking  lad,'  re- 
marked old  Mrs.  Engleh^irt,  dreami- 
ly. 'I  have  seen  him  here  some- 
times, haven't  I,  Joan?' 

'  You  saw  him  for  one  entire 
evening,  a  week  ago,  mother ;  don't 
you  remember,  we  had  tea  under 
the  thorn,  and  afterwards ' — her  eyes 
at  this  juncture  pierced  David  clean 
through  and  through — ^'afterwards 
Mr.  Oarew  and  Esther  walked  for 
an  hour  or  more  up  and  down  the 
terrace  in  the  moonlighi  Don't 
you  remember  I  said  to  you  'twas  a 
wonder  they  could  find  so  much  to 
say  after  such  a  short  acquaintance?' 
'  Esther  is  a  clever  girl,'  said  Mrs. 
Engleheart,  turning  round  to  David 
to  confirm  her  opinion ; '  and  perhaps 
this  Mr. — Mr. — what  is  his  name, 
Joan? — ^is  serious  in  his  attentions. 
Don't  you  think  so,  nephew  ?' 

It  was  very  possible  David  thought 
80 ;  but  he  dia  not  look  up  from  his 
book. 

'  Unless  1  thought  it  a  great  deal 
iQore  than  possible,  I  should  not 
countenance  all  these  daily  walks 
together,'  broke  out  Joan,  promptly. 
*  Mr.  Carew,  if  he  is  a  young  man  of 
common  honour,  must  declare  his 
intentions  after  all  that  has  oc- 
curred.' 

<  All  that  has  occurred !'  repeated 
David,  with  a  groan  of  the  spirit 
that  Joan's  sharp  senses  divined 
rather  than  heard.  '  What,  in  hea- 
ven's name,  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Joan?' 

'I  mean,'  said  Miss  Engleheart, 
very  drily,  and  confronting  David 
fnU,  and  looking,  as  he  felt,  poor 
creature,  right  into  every  weak  part 
^-every  smallest  cranny  or  inter- 
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stioe  of  his  heart,— '  I  mean  that  for 
a  fortnight  this  yoimg  stranger  has 
met  Esther  daily,  aiid  has  walked 
with  her  fat  hours;  and  that  the 
^1  keeps  the  flowers  he  giyes  her 
m  her  room,  and  makeb  foolish  ez« 
cnses  when  I  find  them  there,  and 
cannot  even  mention  GareVs  name 
without  blushing.  Ton  don't  know 
anything  aboutsnch  matters,  cousin,' 
she  pursued,  pitilessly ;  '  but  when 
I  was  young  I  remember  all  this 
was  <^ed  being  in  love ;  and  if  our 
Esther  cares  seriously  for  the  yotrng 
man  Garew,  I  suppose  it  is  dearable 
that  his  intentiims  towards  her 
should  be  openly  declared.' 

Miss  Joan  was  for  sharp  dedsiye 
treatment  in  all  disorders,  mental 
and  bodily.  She  knew  the  extent  of 
the  malady  under  which  poor  Dayid 
was  '8u£fering  to  the  full  as  well  as 
he  did  himself,  and  was  for  extir- 
pating it,  as  one  would  a  thorn  out 
of  the  fleshly  man,  by  sudden  yio- 
lence.  The  searing  of  a  nerve 
with  red-hot  iron  wire  was  a  remedy 
Joan  had  successfully  tried  upon 
herself  in  toothache:  could  not  a 
foolish  nassion  be  treated  in  like 
manner?  a  moment  of  sharp  in- 
tolerable anguish,  and  then  the  pain 
gone  for  ever.  I  think  there  was 
some  wisdom  in  her  opinion— at 
least  as  regarded  David,  when  the 
cutting,  cmel  truth  &11  on  him  thus 
Buddemy  from  his  cousin's  lips  he 
felt,  as  he  had  not  felt  during  this 
entire  fortnight,  that  he  must  rouse 
himself,  not  only  to  endure,  but  to 
conquer.  All  these  dull  suffering 
days  of  mechanical  reading,  these 
sleepless  nights,  these  agonies  jof 
mute  jealousy,  must  have  an  end. 
He  would  have  to  act,  to  give  Esther 
to  her  lover,  to  listen  to  fiamily  dis- 
cussions on  her  prospects,  to  see  h^ 
married.  Loving  her  as  he  did, 
should  he  not  make  tiie  poor  exer- 
tion of  striving,  at  least,  not  to  doud 
her  happiness  ?  He  had  been  gentle 
as  ever  with  her  since  he  knew  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  his  own  pas- 
sion; but  he  had  be^  moody  and 
silent  in  his  manner  when  she  tried 
to  rouse  him — unsympathizing  in 
the  poor  child's  natural  hearty 
qiurits.  This  should  be  over  now ; 
be  would  xaUy  his  foan^es  and  ooih 
quar.    The  feeling  which  had  been 


in  secret  the  light  of  his  life  so  long 
vtras  at  an  end.  He  must  return  to 
the  prosaic  middle  age  out  of  which 
Esther's  fend  young  fece  had  for  a 
few  years  cheated  him:  must  go 
back  from  life  to  vegetation;  mnst 
make  such  interest  fer  his  days  as 
Joan  did;  must  have  Joan  instead 
of  Esther  fcHra  companion ;  succumb 
to  Joan;  marry  Joan,  veiy  likely — 
it  mattered  little  now  whether  he 
did  or  not  Well,  let  him  swallow 
all  this  horrible  bittemeas  like  a 
man— not  j,make  his  foolish  passion 
any  more  ridiculous  than  it  was 
already  by  moping  and  pining  like 
a  love-sick  lad. 

Joan  noted  the  effect  of  her  gentle 
tonic  in  a  certain  determinaticm  with 
whidi  David  flung  aside  his  book 
and  seized  hold  of  his  knife  and 
fork;  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
meal  continued  to  administer  gene- 
rous doses  of  the  same  wholesome 
draught  to  her  unhappy  victim. 

'  It  wouldn't  be  ill  m  you,  David, 
to  ask  Garew  to  dinner.  I  have  not 
seen  any  one  at  my  mother's  table 
for  fifteen  years;  but  I  think  for 
Esther's  sake  this  young  man  should 
be  invited.' 

'  Yes,  Joan.' 

'  If  his  attentions  end  as  I  intend 
them  to  do,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  things  that  e^ter 
happened  in  our  fiEunily.  I  have  had 
a  letter  this  evening  firom  Aunt 
Tudor,  and  my  own  oiHnion  is  that 
she  is  breaking  up.  Her  feet  are 
swelling,  David.' 

*  Are  \hffj  indeed,  Joan?' 

'  Mother,'  emphatically,  to  the 
poor  patient  old  lady  at  her  side, 
'did  IteU  you  that  Aunt  Tudofr's 
feet  are  swelling  ?* 

'Dear,  dearr  cried  Mrs.  Engie* 
heart,  in  her  deprecating  way,  'now 
I  call  that  very  odd  indeed  of  ThaliiL 
She  is  two  years  younger  than  me, 
and  when  we  were  girls ' 

'I  know  what  it  means,  David,' 
proceeded  Joan,  who  seldom  trou- 
bled herself  to  hear  anybody  out^ 
'I  remember  Uncle  Ganatt  and  a 
dozen  other  people  going  off  in  the 
same  way.  She  writes  more  than 
ever  of  her  parties  and  her  gaietgr, 
and  ha  exoeUent  health  and  spirite, . 
but  she  doesn't  deceive  bi&  She's 
breaking  up  fesi* 
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'  I  thought  I  heard  jgvl  tell  your 
mother  she  was  going  to  Weymouth, 
and  wanted  Esther  to  stay  with  her 
on  her  return.' 

'  Oh,  yon  were  listening  after  all, 
then,  cousin,  when  yon  nerer  lifted 
your  eyes  up  from  your  hook.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Tudor  is  going  to  Weymouth, 
and  has  asked  Estlto  to  stay  with 
her;  and  that  confirms  my  heliefl 
She  wouldn't  go  to  the  seaside  in 
the  dog-days,  unless  she  fdt  she 
was  iU.  Now,  just  look  what  the 
ehild's  podtion  will  be  at  her  death.' 

'We  have  sometimes  thought  it 
would  be  better  than  it  is  now/  sug- 
gested Dayid* 

'I  haTe  never  thought  so,'  anr 
swerod  Miss  Engleheart.  'I  have 
nefver  built  uxxm  my  Aunt  Tudor's 
goodness  of  heeurt,  or  her  sense  of 
du^  either.  She  helps  to  keep  the 
child  now  because  it  would  oe  a 
dugraoe  not  to  do  so;  but  she 
wouldn't  spare  a  fisurthing  from  her 
snperfiuitieB  to  save  all  bdonging  to 
h^  from  starvation,  if  the  starva- 
tion was  to  come  when  she  could  be 
no  longer  shamed  by  it.' 

'  You  are  severe,  Joan.' 

'I  am  just,  David.  Mrs.  Tudor, 
while  she  lives,  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
hard  or  a  miserly  woman.  She  has 
too  much  of  her  brother  Garratt  in 
her  nature  not  to  wish  to  be  liked. 
She  is  too  thoroughly  worldly  not 
to  gpeod  money  where  the  decencies 
of  the  world  ieq[uire  it  to  be  spent. 
Bat  dead— that  is  quite  another 
thing.  Unde  Garratt  was  generous 
azid  affectionate  to  his  son  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  squandering 
the  last  ahilling^of  the  lad's  inheri- 
tance. Mrs.  Tudor  will  be  the  same 
as  ever  to  Esther  till  she  dies — 
ihm ' 

'Then  her  money  will  not  be 
buried  with,  her,  I  presume,  Joan?' 
David  hazarded. 

'Her  money  will  be  left  to  some 
one  who  doesn't  want  it,  or— which 
is  much'more  likely— will  be  found 
to  die  with  her.  I  took  it  into  my 
head  years  ago  that  Aunt  Tudor  had 
sunk  her  money ;  and  when  I  take 
up  a  find  opinion.  Cousin  David,  I 
generally  find  myself  righi  Then 
see  what  Esther's  positicm  win  be. 
We  conld  not  support  her  upon  our 
inoone^  David*' 


'  We  would  tty,  Joan.' 

'We  should  do  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  nor  is  Esther  one  who  would 
live  in  poverty  without  trying  to 
help  herself.  Besides,  our  money, 
sucn  as  it  is,  dies  out  with  my 
mother's  life  and  my  own;  and 
what  provision  could  be  made, for 
her  even  if  we  could  manage  to  sup- 
port her— which  is  doubfe&l  ?  No ; 
Esther,  unless  she  marries,  must 
woric.  When  Aunt  Tudor  volun- 
teered this  fifty  pounds'  worth  of 
accomplishments,  I  believe  it  was 
with  the  notion  that  a  wretched 
smattering  of  accomplishments  will 
be  able  some  day  or  other  to  get  the 
child  a  living  as  a  governess.' 

'A  governess,'  repeated  old  Mrs. 
Engleheart,  who  seldom  caught  up 
more  than  the  last  words  of  Joan% 
harangues.  '  What  is  that  you  are 
saying?  I  hope  you  don't  still 
keep  to  that  dreadfhl  idea  of  Esther's 
being  a  governess.  Oh!  if  my  poor 
dear  brother,  with  his  refined  deli- 
cacy, had  thought  that  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  would  be  brought 
to  work  for  her  own  bread !'  ^d 
the  old  lady  glanced  towards  the 
picture  of  Gawatt  Fleming,  which, 
with  its  imposing  Hussar  dress  and 
medals,  and  handsome  tranquil  face, 
really  looked  awfidly  well-bred  and 
condescending  upon  the  bwe  oak 
panels  of  that  humble  "room. 

'  Oh,  if  Garratt  Fleming  had  had 
common  honour,  and  had  not  wasted 
his  sisters'  portion  and  squandered 
the  inheritance  of  his  own  descend- 
antel'  said  Miss  Joan,  who  was 
never  bitterer  than  upon  the  subject 
of  deceased  relations.  '  When  I  see 
what  these  sentiinents  of  refined  de- 
licacy end  in,  I  thank  God  for  being 
as  I  am — ^honest  at  least  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  Esther  earning  her 
own  living  to-morrow,  if  there  was 
need ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  the 
girl  herself  inherits  none  of  the 
aristocratic  feelings  of  honour  of 
ourfitmily.' 

'Family,'  repeated  Mrs.  Engle- 
heart, unconsciously;  'do  I  hear 
you  right?  The  young  man  who 
brings  his  suit  to  my  niece  Esther  is 
of  family,  you  say  ?' 

'Yes,  mother;  yes,  of  course,' 
answered  Joan,  shsffp^ ;  '  he  comes 
of  honourable  anoestoiB  like  our^ 
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I  am  thankfiil,'  she  went 
aag  to  David, '  thaskftd  that 

la  bnt  a  &nner'8  son,  and 
ither  will  have  hoDert  plenty 
of  atarving  gontiUtj  for  ,her 

he  marries  him,  Joan.  We 
things  BO  mnch  for  granted.' 
take  things  as  we  wish  tbem 
Tery  often,'  answered  Miss 
sort  '  I  wish  to  see  Esther 
settled;  and  yon,  Darid, 
>  have  some  onaocomitable 

h,  hush,  JoanI'  intermpted 
r  follow,  quickly,  and  jump- 

from  his  chair  to  hide  His 
m.  '  Here  is  Esther  herself, 
>me  at  last— and  alone.' 
iw  having  ported  from  her 
gate.  Cousin  David.  Esther 
LOt  walk  by  herself  alone  on 
srs  at  snob  an  honr— would 
sther?'  to  the  girl,  who, 
nd  ehy,  now  stood  at  the 

You  have  not  been  walking 
ffith  no  one  with  yon  between 
i  fen  o'clock  at  night' 
Garew  was  with  me,  Joan,' 
iwered,  reeolntely,  bnt  still 
tremor  in  her  voice;  'he 
far  away  on  the  moor  and— 
ked  home  with  me.' 
e  in,  child,  and  1^  ^onr  hat 
Ton  look  tired,'  said  Joan, 
dndly.  'David,  can't  yon 
ad  let  her  pass  1  She  mnst 
ir  BQpiwr.' 

as  going  to  move,'  cried 
vei7  confused  and  stupid. 

thinking — thinking  Esther 
Mie.' 
oh  is  an  exoeUemt  leawm  for 

hei  standing  at  the  door. 

yon  are  asleep  in  yoni 
Come  avray  to  bed  this  mo- 
Mr.  Engl^eart' — and  Joui 
to  David  with  a  smiling 
X3  that  made  him  Bhndder — 

yon  to  do  the  honours  of 
per-table  to  Miss  Fleming. 
.  entertain  you  with  an  ao- 
f  her  lon^  ramble  with  Mr. 

And,  seizing  Mrs.  Engle- 
i  one  hand  and  the  condle- 

the  other,  Joan  strode  oat 
oom,  and  David  and  Miss 
;  were  left  alone. 
pose  there  is  not  one  of  ns 
remember  the  hideous  Sm- 
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of  lelief  when  M^  Joan's  sharp 
knock  upon  tiie  bedroom  floor  oyer* 
head  smmnoned  her  away. 

'I  have  something  I  wish  to  tell 
yon,  DaTid;*  bnt  she  said  this  with- 
out looking  at  him,  and  her  hand 
shook  a  Mttle  as  she  took  np  her 
eandle  hoax  the  table. 

'It  mnst  be  told  qnickly  then, 
Ustiiar.  Judging  from  onr  cousin's 
footstep  she  is  in  one  of  her  little 
tempers  already/ 

*  Notto-night;  not  to-night,  David, 
dear.  To-morrow  is  Barnstaple  fsur, 
you  know;  Joan  will  be  away  all 
day.  I  will  tell  you  then.  It's  a 
secret  that  only  you  are  to  be  told 
as  yet— a  secret  that  concerns  me 
very  nearly.'  And  then  she  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  as  she  had 
done  eveiy  night  these  dozen  years ; 
and  running  lightly*  from  the  room 
and  up  the  narrow  stair,  left  him 
silently  gazing  after  her  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

And  Patty  coming  in  to  clear  the 
sapper  a  while  later,  found  him 
stuiding  there  still,  and— which 
roused  Patty's  softer  feelings  yet 
more— nerer  a  book  in  his  hand. 
She  remembered  how  the  used  to 
stand  idling  about  in  the  dark  at 
the  cruel  time  when  Joan  had 
broken  for  her  with  William  TiUyer. 
'  Am  I  to  let  Miss  Esther's  flowers 
bide.  Master  David?  they  be  main 
withered  already.' 

'  Let  iliem  stay  so,  Patty ;  let 
them  stay  so,'  answered  David, 
gently.  '  I  will  put  them  in  water 
for  liUss  Esther  myself.  And,  Patty, 
don't  wait  up  for  me.  I  am  going 
out  to  smoke  my  pipe,  and  I'll  be 
sure  .to  see  that  all  the  doors  are 
lock^  before  I  go  to  bed.' 

Long 'after  midnight  Miss  Joan 
from  her  maiden-bower  watched  the 
glow  of  David's  pipe,  as  he  passed 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  ^rden- 
path  beneatn  her  window.  '  Smoke 
away,  smoke  away,  David  Engle- 
heart,'  she  soliloquized,  with  many 
an  emphatic  nod  of  her  gaunt  heaa 
towards  the  unhappy  object  of  her 
rogard.  'Put  all  your  loves  and 
hopes  and  follies  in  that  pipe,  and 
bum  them  up  for  ever.  So ;  one  is 
not  enough.  FiU  another,  cousin, 
fill  another.  I  have  given  you  food 
enough  f<»  fifty  pipes  to-night !' 


The  sound  of  his  hurried  steps 
fell  on  her  ears  still,  when,  wearied 
out  with  watching  him,  she  betook 
herself  to  bed.  They  lulled  her 
pleasantly  to  sleep. 


CHAPTP<H  X. 

POOB  DAm)! 

The  next  day  dawned,  sultry  and 
glowing,  as  few  days,  even  in  July, 
ever  dawn  upon  the  misty  moorland 
heights  of  North  Devonshire.  Quite 
early  in  the  morning  MIbs  Joan  had 
started  by  the  market-coach  to  Barn- 
staple, and,  as  was  usual  in  her 
absence,  a  strange  calm  and  peace 
seemed  to  hang  over  all  the  little 
household  at  GountiBbury.  Poor 
Patty  sang  over  her  unmolested 
work;  old  Mrs.  Engleheart,  un- 
troubled either  by  book  or  knitting, 
basked  in  the  warm  sun  at  the 
parlour  window ;  Farmer  Vellicofs 
pigeons  picked  out  the  green  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  as  they 
listed ;  Miss  Joan's  own  great  Cochin 
China  fowls  walked  with  a  reprobate 
air  of  perfect  assurance  and  coolness 
about  the  garden-paths. 

'I  think  we  are  rather  unprin- 
cipled to  encourage  these  revolu- 
tionary movements,  David,'  said 
Esther,  as  they  paced  slowly  up  and 
down  tiie  terrace  in  the  early  morn- 
ing sun.  '  What  would  Joan  say  if 
she  saw  all  her  creatures  at  this 
moment?' 

'Poor  wretches,  let  them  have 
one  happy  day,'  answered  David. 
'  'Tis  only  twice  a  year  that  any  of 
us  are  free,  and  what  a  freedom  it 
is!  Why,  the  very  air  is  more 
genial  than  at  any  other  time. 
Esther,  turn  your  face  to  the  east, 
and  feel  if  it  is  not' 

*  Ifs  a  lovely  morning,  David; 
this  promises  to  be  the  first  really 
hot  summer's  day  that  we  have 
had.' 

'  How  much  of  it  shall  you  spend 
at  home,  child?  how  many  hours 
will  Mr.  Carew  spare  you  to  me,  I 
wonder?* 

'  David,'  said  the  girl,  laying  her 
hand  quickly  upon  his  arm,  '  don't 
talk  like  that  about— about  Mr. 
Carew  any  more,  please.  It  is  a  jest 
no  longer.' 
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•Ah!' 

'I  Bhoald  have  spoken  to  yoa 
last  night  if  I  oould ;  but  somehow, 
Pavid,  it  was  too  difficult  then,  and 
I  always  feel  when  Joan  is  in  the 
house  as  though  she  can  hear  me 
eren  when  she  is  in  another  room. 
But  now  I  feel  I  can  tell  you  alL' 

'  I  am  glad  you  receive  me  into 
your  confidence,  Esther.' 

'Well,  I  ought  to  tell  Joan  first  I 
beUeve,  Dayid ;  but  it  is  bo  difficult 
to  tell  her  anything  one  cares  much 
about—isn't  it  ?' 

'  Very.' 

'  She  is  so  matter-of-fiuH;  and  hard 
— BO  unlike  you,  Oousin  David. 
David' — he  felt  her  hand  trembling 
on  his  arm — 'can  you  guess  my 
secret?' 

'  I  am  ill  at  guessing,  Esther.' 

'Mr.  Carew  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  cousin,'  and  she  looked 
up  with  her  honest  ^es  straight 
into  his.    '  I  am  so  happy.' 

'You  have  known  him  a  short 
time,'  said  David,  and  she  was  too 
deeply  moved  herself  to  note  the 
faremor  in  his  voice.  'Your  ac- 
quaintance, I  think,  dates  from  one 
fortnight  ago.' 

'  A  fortoight  and  three  days, 
David;  but  then  I  have  seen  him 
so  often.' 

'  And  must  know  so  much  of  his 
character  and  worth— this  stranger 
for  whomyou  are  willing  to  give  us 
fdl  up !  We  have  loved  you  a  dozen 
rears,  and  he  a  dozen  days^  Esther. 

^ell,  it  is  natural.' 

'David!' 

He  softened  in  a  moment  at  the 
loving  tone  of  that  one  word.  'I 
don't  blame  you,  Esther.  You  are 
acting  as  every  young  woman  has 
acted  since  the  world  began — rightly, 
no  doubt,  and  as  Providence  meant 
you  to  do,  only — only  don't  you  see 
'tis  hard  to  pait  firom  you  ?  I  have 
but  one  thing  on  the  earth  to  love, 
and  if  s  hard  to  lose  it.' 

'  And  you  will  not  lose  me,  David,' 
she  ciied,  eagerly, '  not  for  years  and 
years.  We  are  both  very  young, 
and  Oliver  is  only  starting  in  his 
profession.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
losing  me  now — merely  of  letting 
me  give  him  my  promise,  David.' 

'  You  have  waited  to  consult  me 
before  doing  so,  then?' 


yea 
Wc 


'No,  coasin.  Last eveoing,  when 
Mr.  Gaiew  asked  me  if  I  oould  tms 
like  him  well  enough  to  be  his  wife, 
I  said  yes.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the 
truth,  you  know;  and  I  am  quite 
sure— I  mean  I  think  I  am  quite 
Buze — ^that  I  shall  never  like  any  one 
but  Mr.  Carew  while  I  live.  But  I 
oould  not  £Bel  happy  in  my  prasmae. 
Cousin  David,  unless  I  had  spdcen 
of  it  to  you,  and  unless  you  said 
that  you  really  approved  of  my 
choice.' 

'And  you  will  abide  by  my  de- 
cision?' 

'David,  thafs  not  quite  a  &ir 
thing  to  say.  I  should  be  very 
miserable  if  you  refused  to  consent 
to  my  engagement;  but  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  be  truer  to  OUver  Caiew 
now  than  to  any  one— yes,  even  to 
you.  Oh,  Cousin  David,  be  friends 
wi&  him,  and  try  to  like  hima  litUe 
for  my  sake.' 

The  expression  of  Her  pleading 
ttuce  stabbed  David  to  the  heart 

'I  am  not  at  all  a  fitting  person 
to  consult,  Esther;  Joan  and  bar 
mother  are  your  guardians;  I  am 
nothing  to  you.' 

He  moved  as  though  he  would 
have  turned  away  from  her;  bat 
Esther's  kindly  hand  cau^t  his  ann 
tight  '  David,  dear  David,  nothing 
tome?   I  thought  you  cared  for  me 

— ^I  thought ' 

.  She  could  get  no  farther;  her 
voice  choked,  the  great  tears  strag- 
gled to  her  eyes.  For  a  moment 
David  Englel^art  stood  irresolute; 
then  he  turned  round  quickly, 
stooped,  and  kissed  her  lips.  'You 
thought  of  me  as  of  your  good  stupid 
brother,  Esther;  no,  too  old  for 
that;  your  uncouth,  ugly  old  bear 
of  a  playmate,  old  and  grey  and  dull 
enough  to  be  your  grand&ther,  who 
has  just  had  a  dozen  years  or  so  of 
his  life  made  bright  by  a  child's 
loving  face,  and  now  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  his  darling  (though  with 
some  natural  pangs)  to  the  first 
young  and  handsome  stranger  who 
chances  to  have  won  her  heart? 
That  was  it,  Esther.' 

'  Oh,  David!  how  can  youspeakso 
of  yourself?*  But  she  was  pale  no 
longer,  and  he  could  see  a  smile 
coming  roimd  her  lips. 

'  And  you  were  right,  my  darling ; 
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that  is  wbflt  I  have  always  been  to 
yon,  what  I  am  now.  All  this  has 
come  npon  us  rather  suddenly, 
Esther,  you  see.  You  are  only  just 
eighteen.  I  Uiought  I  had  a  great 
many  more  years'  safe  possession  of 

?ou  yei  Howeyer,  it  has  come,  and 
am  glad  of  it,  for  your  sake,  my 
poor  little  fatherless  Esther!  May 
Garew  love  yon,  and  be  Mthful  to 
you  as  you  deserve  1' 

David's  vacant  &ce  glowed  till  he 
looked  positively  handsome ;  the 
thrill  at  his  own  heart  went  far  to 
reward  him  for  all  the  anguish  of 
the  last  fortnight  Poor  David! 
not  Philip  or  Alexander  ever  gained 
a  greater  victory  than  was  this  to 
him. 

*  I  have  been  quite  afraid  of  you 
lately,  cousin,'  remarked  Esther, 
presently,  and  when  they  had  taken 
one  or  two  turns  upon  the  terrace  in 
silence.  'You  have  been  so  con- 
strained ana  odd  with  us  all  that  I 
b^;an  really  to  think  something  was 
going  on  that  displeased  you,  and  so 
did  Joan.' 

'Oh!' 

'  She  even  hinted  to  me,  occasion- 
ally, that  you  did  not  approve  of 
Oliver's  walking  with  me.  and  I  was 
wondering  this  morning  whether 
there  could  possiblv  be  any  truth  in 
it,  when — ah,  you  Kind  old  David ! 
— Patty  told  me  of  your  putting  my 
flowers  in  water  for  me  last  night, 
and  then  I  knew  you  could  not  be 
really  angry.' 

'I  have  never  been  angry  with 
you  flince  the  day  you  came  to  us, 
child.' 

'Twelve  years  ago,  isn't  it, 
David?' 

'Fourteen  years  this  autumn. 
Tou  were  a  fittle  soft-eyed  child, 
dressed  in  black,  and  with  a  slow 
melancholy  way  of  speaking  and 
looking  staight  up  in  one's  fiice. 
Esther,  you  crept  into  my  heart  at 
once,  and  have  forgotten  to  leave  it 
sinca' 

'  I  have  never  forgotten  the  first 
night  that  I  came,  David.  You  took 
me  on  your  knee  and  made  shadows 
on  the  parlour  wall  for  me  all  the 
evening,  and  then  carried  me  up  to 
bed,  in  ^ite  of  Joan's  saying  I 
mustn't  be  treated  like  a  baby.' 

'  And  you  held  me  close  (a  vast 


deal  closer  than  you  would  hold  me 
now.  Miss  Fleming),  and  said  you 
never  meant  to  go  away  from  me 
again.    Do  you  rem^ub^  that  f 

'Yes,  I  remembw,'  said  Esllier, 
laughing,  'and  as  yet  I  have  not 
broken  my  word.  Verjr  likely  I 
shall  stay  at  Countisbury  till  you 
have  had  quite  enough  of  me,  aiter 
all.  Joan  was  talking  to  me  very 
seriously  the  other  evening  of  the 
lot  that  awaite  me  when  I  shall  be 
an  elderly  woman  of  eight-and- 
thirty — twenty  years  hence.  Oh, 
David!'  she  broke  off  abruptly, 
'  what  sane  human  being  would  look 
for  twenty  years,  or  look  forward  at 
all,  on  such  a  morning  as  this? 
Even  to  teel  the  air  blow  on  one's 
faxse  is  enough  to  make  one  in  love 
with  the  present  and  with  life.' 

'Let  us  come  away  to  the  thorn 
tree  and  our  books,  Esther,  and 
ei\joy  our  one  day  of  liberty  tho- 
roughly. The  sun  is  too  hot  here — 
that  is,' — ^he  corrected  himself  quick* 
ly — 'if  Miss  Fleming  has  no  prior 
engagement  elsewhera' 

'  ^Qss  Fleming  has  no  engagement 
whatever  until  five  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, cousin.' 

'And  then?* 

'  And  then  is  to  meet  Mr.  Garew 
upon  the  moor,  and  take  her  cousin 
with  her,  if  he  will  condescend  to 
come.  You  see  everything  is  settled 
,for  you,'  she  added,  tunung  to  him 
with  her  fond  smile  as  they  walked 
slowly  towards  the  house:  'even if 
you  had  wished  to  be  a  stem,  im- 
placable relation,  we  would  not  have 
let  you  carry  out  your  own  inten- 
tions. There  is  only  one  character 
in  the  world  fitted  for  my  cousin 
David^the  one  he  filled  on  that 
first  evening  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
thirteen  years  ago.' 

'  When  he  held  you  in  his  arms, 
and  had  you  for  his  own,'  thought 
poor  David,  as  his  hungering  eyes 
took  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  up- 
turned &ce.  'Ah,  if  shadows  on 
the  wall  could  make  you  happy 
now!' 

But  he  had  sense  enough,  ^r 
wretch,  not  to  put  his  thoughte  into 
words;  and  with  lingering  steps, 
and  Esther  singing  as  i3iewent>  they 
passed  along  the  shaded  garden- 
path  towards  the  housei 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OLIVEB  A3  A  HEBO. 

Patty  met  them  at  the  threshold 
of  the  houBe-plaoe^and  put  a  note 
into  Esther's  hand.  Mr.  Carew  had 
given  it  her  a  minute  ago  as  she  was 
standing  at  the  orchard  gate.  He 
had  gone  down  along  the  path  to- 
\mrds  the  Biyen  (kk  very  qnick^ 
and  had  waited  for  no  answer. 

Esther  glanced  over  the  three 
lines  that  the  note  contained,  and 
her  heart  tamed  sick.  '  I  can't  read 
with  you  as  I  promised— I  can't 
stay  with  you  to-day,  David ;  I  am 
going  out  at  once.' 

'Is  tiiere  anything  wrong,  child? 
can  I  help  you  T  David  asked,  as  he 
followed  ner  hack  into  the  garden. 
'  Shall  I  take  any  answer  from  you 
to  Mr.  Carew?' 

*  There  is    no   answer  wanted. 
His  regiment  is  ordered  suddenly 
away.    He  is  going  to  leave  Lyn- 
mouth.' 
'When?' 

'To-day;  in  a  few  hours.  Tell 
Aunt  Engleheart  not  to  wait  for  me, 
please.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall 
be  back.' 

'Mr.  Carew  going? — child,  shall 
I  walk  any  of  the  way  with  you  ?* 

'No,  no,  no!  Oh!  David,  I  can't 
talk  even  to  you.  This  is  harder 
than  I  can  bear.'  And  very  quick 
and  resolute,  as  had  been  her  wont 
from  a  child  when  anything  moved 
her  strongly,  she  passed  out  through 
1^6  wicket-gate  into  the  orchard,  and 
left  David  Engleheart  standing,  help- 
lessly bewildered,  and  alone. 

Oliver  Carew  going  to-day— in  a 
few  hours!  What  was  David's 
sympathy,  what  was  David's  exist- 
ence to  her  now?  What  should 
she  remember  of  the  wistful,  kindly 
face  looking  after  her  as  she  went, 
or  of  anything  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, save  the  one  cruel  feet  of 
Oliver's  leaving?  Since  last  night 
all  her  world — never  very  wide  be- 
fore— had  narrowed  into  one  desire 
—Oliver's  presence,  .the  flattery  of 
Oliver's  eyes — and  he  was  going. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
anything  approaching  to  a  real  blow 
had  fellen  u^n  her,  and,  as  she  had 
said  to  David,  it  was  liarder  than 


she  could  bear.  So  she  never  tried 
to  strengthen  herself  by  leascMung 
on  her  misery,  by  thinking  how 
many  hundreds  of  lovers  pajrt  and 
meet  and  part  again  without  dying, 
or  how  likely  it  was  that  Mr.  C^w 
might  have  got  a  summons  to  return 
to  his  regiment,  and  would  yet  be 
back  with  her  again  in  a  month  or 
twa  She  jui^  felt  (as  a  good  many 
of  us  have  felt  at  Esther  Fleming's 
age)  that  a  crueller  fete  had  come  to 
her  than  she  could  by  possibility 
Uve  through;  succumbed  to  her 
first  trial  much  as  she  would  have 
done  if  no  Joan  Engleheart  had 
ever  trained  her  to  strength  of  mind 
and  self-reliance ;  walked  white  and 
trembling  and  broken-hearted  along 
the  path  where  Oliver  in  his  note 
had  asked  her  to  meet  him;  and 
when  an  abrupt  turning  in  the 
woods  brought  nim  suddenly  to  her 
side,  held  both  her  hands  out  in  all 
simplicity  to  meet  him,  and  burst 
into  teus. 

'  Tou  are  going !  Oliver,  yon  are 
going  to  leave  mel' 

Last  night  she  had  been  shy  and 
stately  even  after  she  had  accepted 
his  suit ;  but  all  restraint,  all  girlish 
pride,  was  swept  away  from  her 
h^Lrt  now.  She  dared  be  the  first 
to  speak ;  she  dared  let  him  see  tiie 
full  extent  of  her  love— for  she  was 
to  lose  him. 

'It  is  very  sudden,  Esther,  but 
when  you  know  what  it  is  that  calls 
me,  you  will  see  that  I  must  go.' 
'  Not  to-day?* 

'Yes,  to-day;  in  a  few  hours. 
Be  strong  for  my  sake,  Esther. 
Don't  look  so  white  and  piteous,  or 
I  can  never  bear  to  leave  yoiL' 

Mr.  Carew,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, was  accustomed  to  a  very 
different  walk  of  life  to  Esther's ;  a 
walk  where  sudden  and  startling 
emotions  do  not  so  much  obtain  as 
among  the  middle  classes  of  humble 
country  peopla  He  had  often  seen 
young  women  feint  in  crowded  as- 
semblies, had  witnessed,  jjerhaps, 
some  scenes  of  another  class,  in 
which  tears  had  been  called  in  as  an 
effective  auxiliary  weapon.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  at  all  like  this 
sixicken  childish  feoe,  with  its  pas- 
sion of  sudden  grief,  and  I  think  it 
frightened  him  a  liUle.    He  was  as 
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much  in  loye  with  Esther  as  it  was 
in  luB  nature  to  be;  bnt,  really,  if 
love  at  its  onset  entailed  suoh 
dreadftdly  violent  scenes  as  these, 
loTe  mnst  be  a  much  less  pleasant 
thing  than  he  had  taken  it  for. 

'  You  will  listen  to  reason,  Esther, 
will  you  not?  You  won't  look  so 
miserable  when  you  hear  that  it  is 
absolutely,  imperatiyely  necessary 
for  me  to  go?' , 

'  No,  Oliver  *  (the  unerring  tact  of 
her  sex  telling  her,  not  exactly  what 
he  had  thought,  but  what  he  would 
best  like  her  to  do) — *  no,  Oliver,  I 
will  try  all  I  can  not  to  look  mise- 
rable anv  more/  And  then  she  did 
try  hard  to  keep  her  lips  &om 
ooivering,  and  stammered  some- 
tiding  about  the  note  having  been 
given  to  her  too  suddenly,  and  how 
idle  had  run  veiy  fiast  through  llie 
heat,  and  she  was  a  little  sick  and 
filing  she  thought,  and— and  aU  this 
foolishness  would  be  over  directly. 

*Sit  down  by  me  here,  and  re- 
cover yourself,  you  poor  little  silly 
Esther,'  cried  Oliver,  drawing  her 
kindly  to  his  side.  'Why,  your 
hands  are  as  cold  as  ice !  How  will 
yon  ever  do  for  a  soldier's  wtfe,  if 
yon  are  so  sensitive,  my  foolish 
child?* 

Ab  the  colour  came  back  into  her 
£Eioe  he  began  to  remember  how 
wonderfully  handsome  she  was,  and 
how  much  she  loved  him,  poor 
thing!  After  all,  this  sudden  part- 
ing was  very  hard :  it  overcame  him 
with  quite  a  thrill  of  pain  to  think 
tiiat  months,  that  years  might  pass 
before  his  lips  should  touch  thatfiEiir 
young  cheek  again ;  and  so  he  told 
her,  in  language  you  and  I,  reader, 
would  not  thmk  surpassingly  elo- 
quent, but  which  was  to  Esther  the 
sweetest  and  finest  music  she  had 
ever  heard. 

'  I  thought,  for  a  minute,  you  did 
not  feel  it  as  much  as  I  did,'  she 
said,  presently.  '  When  I  came  up 
first  you  looked  as  calm  and  indiffer- 
ent as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  now  ?' 

*0h,  no,  no,  no!'  with  all  the 
blight  blood  in  her  face.  '  I  know 
now  you  would  not  go  unless  you 
were  obliged.' 

'And   can   you  guess   what   it 


is  that  really  forces  me  to  leave — 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
could  make  me  go  away  from  you 
like  this?' 

'You  are  going  back  to  the  army, 
I  suppose.'  Es&er's  ideas  of  mili- 
tary obligations  were  somewhat 
vague  and  superficial  '  Your 
colonel  won't  allow  you  to  stay 
away  any  longer.' 

'  Esther,  my  regiment  goes  abroad 
the  day,  after  to-morrow,  and  I  go 
with  it' 

*  Abroad?  not,  not'— the  white- 
ness spread  around  her  mouth  again 
in  an  instant — '  not  to  India,  Oliver  ?' 
(This  was  at  the  time  when  the  news 
of  mutiny  had  just  reached  home.^ 
'  Say  only  that  you  are  not  ordered 
toLadia.' 

'  We  are  ordered  to  Malta  first, 
Esther,'  Carew  answered  quietly, 

'And  then?' 

'  Then,  of  course,  we  shall  wait 
for  further  orders.' 

'  Oliver'— and  she  caught  hold  of 
his  hand  in  both  of  hers — '  tell  me 
the  truth,  please.  I  can  bear  that 
fEtr  better  than  any  preparation. 
Shall  you  be  sent  to  India? 

'  I  hope  so,  Esther.' 

'  Ah !  I  understand.' 

'  You  promised  to  be  strong,'  he 
whisperea,  drawing  her  closer  to 
his  side ;  *  and  you  give  way  again 
already.  I  am  not  in  India  yet,  re- 
member. I  may  not  go  there  at  all 
if  the  rebellion  is  put  down  quicker 
than  we  think  for. 

'But  you  hope  to  go  I  ^a^  is  the 
cruellest  to  me.' 

'Esther,  should  you  loye  me 
better  if  I  did  not?' 

She  was  silent  She  only  clasped 
his  hands  closer;  looked  up  in- 
tentlv  with  her  great  imploring  eyes 
into  nis  face. 

'  Should  you  love  me  better  if  I 
had  not  the  feelings  of  every  other 
man  in  England?  if  I  did  not  long 
for  my  own  personal  share  in  deal- 
ing out  judgment  upon  those  cow- 
ardly wretches  who  have  betrayed 
us?' 

'  Oh,  OKver!' 

'  Esther  '—and  here  Carew  really 
spoke  with  emotion — '  God  knows 
that  I  love  you  truly— better  far 
than  I  ever  thought  myself  that  I 
could  love.    Let  me  feel  that  my 
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engagement  to  yon,  instead  of  mak- 
ing me  weaker,  will  strengthen  and 
help  me  in  my  duty;  that — ^that — 
I  can't  well  express  what  I  mean/ 
and,  indeed,  the  lad's  voice  was 
choked  with  his  own  earnestness; 
'  but  what  I  want  to  say  is,  that  you 
should  let  me  go  aws^  from  you 
ftdl  of  hope  and  spirit^  and  not 
ihmlring  of  y our  pooT  miserable  face 
here  at  home/ 

'  Oliver,  dont  reason  with  me— I 
can't  help  feeling  as  I  do!'  And 
then,  as  a  child  checked  from  its 
sorrow  for  a  moment,  goes  back, 
with  sudden  passion,  to  its  first 
plaint,  she  burst  almost  wildly  into 
tears,  and  hid  her  £EU3e  down  on  his 
breast 

If  she  had  never  really  loved  him 
before;  if  she  had  mistaken  emo- 
tions roused  by  a  handsome  face 
and  pleading  voice  and  sunset  walks, 
and  her  own  first  girlish  pleasuiis 
in  being  admired ;  if  she  had  blindly 
received  all  this  counterfeit  for  the 
true  coin  hitherto,  in  these  moments 
of  parting  she  was,  at  least,  not  mis- 
taken. She  loved  him  now.  When 
women  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
and  wept  over  the  Quards  on  that 
dull  autumn  day  when  they 
marched  through  the  streets  of 
London  before  they  left  for  the 
Crimea;  when  women*  wept  over 
the  shattered  few — the  gaunt  wan 
heroes'  fisbces  which  another  year 
brought  back  to  them— they  were 
under  lust  the  same  influence  which 
rent  this  poor  little  country  girl's 
heart  now;  about  the  strongest  emo- 
tion (save  one)  that  women's  hearts 
are  capable  of,  and  one  simulating 
genuine  passion  so  well  that  with 
the  breast  tightening  under  its 
direct  influence,  the  hands  clasped 
warmlv  in  the  parting  hero's  own, 
it  would  require  a  much  cooler  and 
more  impartial  analyst  than  poor 
Esther  to  determine  the  actual  in- 
gredients of  which  it  is  made  up. 
She  loved  him ;  she  was  (juite  sure 
of  that ;  and  he  was  leaving  her — 
he  was  going  away  to  die  for  his 
country  —  and  she  was  to  remain 
here  with  half  the  world  between 
them  in  this  dull,  silent  old  home 
of  hers  in  Oounijsbury.  The  re- 
alities of  the  case;  balls  at  Malta, 
flirtations  in  Bombay,  probability. 


ahnost  certainty,  of  the  mutiny  being 
over  before  Mr.  Carew  reached  In- 
dia; the  necessity  of  putting  their 
engagement  upon  some  tangible 
and  business-like  footing ;  all  these 
things,  which  to  a  Dashwood  at 
seventeen  would  have  occurred  as 
a  matter  of  course,  never  entered 
into  Esther's  brain.  Shehadalready 
done  a  great  deal  for  Mr.  Caiew  by 
the  help  of  her  own  imagination; 
had  put  a  great  deal  of  purple  and 
fine  linen  upon  him  out  of  the 
treasurv  of  her  own  vivid  fiancy; 
now,  chance  efiected  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  ideal  she  had  all  akmg 
been  creating.  She  saw  him  as  a 
hero.  Tes,  if  she  had  not  really 
Joved  him  before  she  loved  him 
now;  and  Oliver  felt  it  Perhaps, 
little  as  Esther  could  have  belieyed 
it  then,  he  was  more  in  earnest  than 
she  was,  when,)|,cla8Ding  her  in  his 
arms,  he  swore  to  oe  true  to  her 
till  death;  that,  as  she  was  his 
first,  she  should  be  his  last  loTe; 
and  that  neither  time,  nor  distance, 
nor  any  change,  save  in  hersdA  . 
should  e^Oioe  her  from  his  heart 

'And  I?   Ah,  Oliverl  you  wiU    • 
have  plenty  of  thii^  to  think  of 
and  to  do ;  but  I — ^you  will  write  to 
me  very  often,  won't  you?* 

'  Of  course.  I  am  a  horrid  lette^ 
writer  in  general,  but  you'll  not 
mind  that,  Esther.' 

'  As  if  your  letters  could  be  bonid 
to  me  I' 

'  And  you  must  answer  them  re- 
gularly, not  crossed,  if  you  can  help 
it,  and  tell  me  all  that  you  are  daing» 
you  know.' 

'I  shall  be  doing  nothing.  I  shall 
tell  you  all  I  feel. 

*  Oh,  yes—'  Mr.  Carew  had  a 
vague  feeling  that  such  letters  could 
not  be  very  long,  and  I  think  he 
was  relieyed.  Long  letters  required 
long  answers;  and,  as  an  Eton  boy 
should,  he  had  dreadful  misgivings 
as  to  his  own  spelling  and  general 
diction.  This  sort  of  thing,  under 
the  shade  of  a  sycamore,  was  ea^ 
enough,  or  in  a  ball-room,  or  at  ar- 
chery f&tes,  or  even  on  lonely  moon- 
lit moors;— but  letters!  'Whether 
I  write  or  not,  Esther,  and  ^lether 
my  letters  express  it  or  not,  re- 
member that  I  love  yon,  that  I 
shall  never  love  any  one  again  as  I 
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do  you,  and  now— now  Esther,  my 
own  dear  love,  I  must  leave  you 
indeed.' 

It  was  five  minutes  longer  before 
they  parted,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Esther  had  not  spoken  one 
word  about  their  engagement  and 
ibe  footing  on  which  it  should  be 
placed;  neither  had  it  entered  Ca- 
lew's  mind  to  disclose  the  truth 
concerning  his  own  fature  position, 
which,  with  a  boy's  foolishness,  he 
had  till  now  kept  from  her.  I  don't 
think  a  dozen  words  that  could  be 
reduced  to  typography  had  passed 
between  them,  at  all,  during  these 
minutes.  They  held  each  other's 
hands;  they  looked,  as  eyes  under 
twenty-two  do  look,  when  their  poe- 
seBsors  believe  that  they  love  and 
know  that  they  must  part;  and 
then,  then,  Esther  stood  alone  under 
the  shadow  of  the  sycamore  and 
knBw  that  the  first  act  of  her  life 
was  over  for  ever.  Play  such  a  part 
again  in  sober  eamestl  lo6k  back 
upon  this  as  on  a  rehearsal — as 
Itachel  or  Talma  might  have  looked 
back  to  the  first  crude  awakening 
of  their  powers — as  the  maestro 
looks  back  firom  his  glorious  Mass 
in  C  to  the  first  vague  dream  which 
foreshadowed  it  in  his  youth  I— when 
did  such  here&y  (such  truth)  ever 
enter  a  heart  as  honest,  and  as  ig- 
norant' of  itself,  as  was  Esther 
Fleming's  at  scarce  eighteen ! 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

KISS  JOAN  EVINOIS  HEB  STRENOTH 
07  MIND. 

Is  love,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  the 
absence  of  its  object?  A  great  au- 
thority, and  one  prone  to  terrible 
truth  in  such  matters,  tells  us  that 
for  the  malady  of  love  there  is  one 
humiliating  but  almost  specific 
cure — absence.  Another,  and  a 
philosopher,  la3rs  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  sentiment  is  strongest,  the 
passion  weakest  in  the  absence  of 
the  beloved  object  Passing  over 
all  4)retty  little  poetic  platitudes 
about  the  purifying  efifect  of  time 
and  distance  upon  the  affections,  I 
think  we  may  conclude  that  not 


absence,  but  the  application  of  other 
stimulus,  cures :  that  not  the  mere 
fact  of  being  left,  but  being  left 
alone,  fosters  love  and  keeps  it 
alive.  '  L'homme  a  sa  force  et  I'ex- 
ercise  de  sa  puissance:  il  agit,  il 
va,  il  s'occupe,  il  pense,  il  embrasse 
I'avenir  et  y  trouve  des  consola- 
tions. La  femme  demeure;  elle 
reste  face  h  &oe  aveo  le  chagdn 
dont  rien  no  la  distrait ;  elle  descend 
jusqu'au  fond  de  Tabime  qu'il  a 
ouvert,  le  mesure  et  souvent  le 
comble  de  ses  voeux  et  des  lamies.' 

Mr.  Garew  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  was  with  his  regiment  on  its 
way  to  the  East ;  Esther,  alone  and 
imoccupied,  was  dreaimng  of  hirn 
among  the  lonely  silence  of  the 
Countisbury  hills.  Gould  absence 
under  such  opposing  circumstances 
by  any  possibility  bring  about  a 
precisely  similar  form  of  result  ? 

One  thing  it  undoubtedly  did  for 
Esther  Fleming's  love :  it  idealized 
it  marvellously.  It  was  not  easy 
to  be  very  poetic  about  Mr.  Oarew, 
however  much  you  adored  him,  in 
his  presence.  His  handsome,  boy- 
ish, sunburnt  &ce  was  one  you  could 
not  be  sentimental  about  if  you 
would;  his  constant  fiow  of  animal 
spirits,  his  hearty  ringing  laugh, 
were  all  things  that  set  romance  at 
defiance.  But  away;  gone  to  tiiat 
fiskr  -post  of  danger  from  whence  she 
should  possibly  never  see  the  brave 
young  face  return;  Esther  could 
dream  him  into  a  position  much 
nearer  her  own  ideal  than  he  had 
ever  come  in  reahty.  If  the  feeling 
had  dimly  struggled  up  in  her  mind 
at  times,  during  their  three  weeks' 
friendship,  that  she  was,  in  truth, 
Carew's  superior;  that  there  were 
thoughts  of  hers,  girl  though  ^e 
was,  to  which  he  could  never 
reach,  feelings  he  could  never  share, 
she  was  too  innately  generous  for 
such  convictions  to  trouble  her  in 
his  absence  now.  She  remembered 
his  tender  words,  his  manly  tender 
words  of  love  for  her,  not  those 
little  occasional  tokens  of  mental 
inferiority  which  had  made  the 
blood  start  with  such  a  sense  of 
uneasy  .shame  into  her  face  when 
they  were  together.  '  What  does 
intellect  matter?'  she  questioned 
herself  once,  once  only— and  this  was 
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ftfter  she  had  been  made  ceDsorious 
by  some  lather  carious  grammar  in 
Mr.  Carew's  first  letter — *  Should  I 
prefer  some  conceited  clever  gen- 
tleman^ who  could  write  me  pretty 
verses  and  think  of  nothing  but  his 
own  abDity,  to  the  simple^  manly 
heart  that  is  mine  so  entirely  T 

And  then  Mr.  Carew's  letter,  of 
course,  went  through  quite  an  ova- 
tion of  remorseful  tenderness.  It 
would  have  been  more  truthful  to 
say,  '  Should  I  prefer  a  man  who 
could  be  brave  and  handsome,  and 
yet  write  grammatically,  and  possess 
at  least  as  much  brains  as  myself 
into  the  bargain?'  But  Esther  did 
not  want  to  be  truthful ;  she  wanted 
to  make  out  the  strongest  possible 
case  in  fiEivour  of  the  man  £^e  had 
promised  to  love  *  and  aided  by  her 
miagination,  and  still  more,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  happy  chaiioe  of 
her  lover's  absence,  she  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

Indeed,  this  letter,  after  her  first 
disappointment  as  to  its  ability  had 
past,  was  a  strong  tie  that  bound 
her  afresh  to  Oliver.  A  very  young 
woman  always  believes  she  finds 
some  new  clue  to  the  character  of 
the  man  who  lov^  her  in  the  first 
letter  she  receives  from  his  hand. 
Those  words,  '  my  promised  wife,' 
'your  attached  till  death,'  and 
others  of  a  like  kind  which  occurred 
several  times  in  it,  appealed  to  all 
that  was  deepest  in  Eisther's  heart 
Now  that  she  saw  these  things 
written  she  felt  how  solemn  the  tie 
was  that  held  her  to  Oliver,  how 
sacred  were  the  promises  she  had 
tacitly  taken  upon  herself.  She 
began  to  think,  not  so  much  of  the 
handsome  lad  she  had  known  for 
three  weeks  among  the  moors,  as  of 
the  man  who  c£med  her  his  pro- 
mised wife,  and  who  wrote  himself 
hers  until  death.  And  it  is  always 
a  gain  for  a  commonplace  lover 
when  he  begins  to  lose  his  indi- 
viduality I 

Esther  had  long  held  opinions  of 
her  own  as  to  what  should  con- 
stitute the  character  of  a  man  she 
could  love ;  and  as  soon  as  Oliver,  by 
dint  of  absence  and  imagination, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  this 
visionary  ideal,  the  girl's  memory 
clung  to  him  with  passion — passion 


of  which  she  had  not  experienced 
tlie  slightest,  the  most  passmg  1iirol> 
in  his  presence.  She  made  pil- 
grimages to  all  the  places  where 
ihej  had  been  together.  She  found, 
or  thought  she  found,  the  exact 
spot  where  Oliver  Carew  first  spoke 
to  her  of  love,  gathered  up  some 
withered  petals  of  the  wild  roses  on 
the  bank,  and  wore  them  next  h^ 
heart  in  a  little  lockets— from  whence 
^e  was  first  obliged  to  dispossess 
a  lock  of  poor  David  Engle- 
heart's  grizzled  hair.  She  liked 
more^  than  ever  to  spend  her  even- 
ings in  the  house  place,  the  only 
room  in  the  house  that  had  known 
Oliver's  presence,  and  to  dream« 
sitting  there  in  the  spot  she  had  sat 
by  him,  that  she  could  still  see  his 
handsome  hee  fining  on  her  in  tiie 
golden  light.  Even  to  walk  down 
to  the  hotel  where  he  had  lodged 
and  look  up,  shy  and  blushing,  to 
the  window  where  he  used  to  stand, 
made  her  pulses  thrill  strangely. 
To  walk  alone  and  think  of  him 
among  the  odorous  lanes  at  nig^t 
took  her  into  a  world  of  passion 
more  subtle  and  delicious  than  any 
to  which  word  or  look  of  Mr.  Ci- 
row's  had  had  power  to  transport 
her  when  she  was  with  him. 

'  I  thought  you  woidd  have  pined 
a  little  for  the  knight  who  loved 
and  who  rode  away,'  said  Joan, 
spitefoUy,  to  her  once ;  *  and  in- 
stead of  that  you  look  better  and 
happier  than  ever.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  are  so  tough-hearted,  Esther, 
after  all  the  nonsense  David  has 
talked  since  you  were  four  years 
old  about  your  sensitiveness  and 
your  warm  s^ections  and  your  pain- 
ful depths  of  feeling.' 

'  "Wny  should  I  grieve  for  i&- 
Carew?'  said  Esther,  rather  hypo- 
critically. *  Surely,  Joan,  you  would 
not  have  me  break  my  heart  for 
every  well-looking  stranger  one 
chances  to  meet  upon  our  moors? 
If  Mr.  Carew  liked  to  ride  away,  I 
am  sure  it  is  much  better  that  I 
shouldn't  trouble  my  head  anymore 
about  him.' 

Partly  because  he  had  himself 
desired  that  their  engagement  should 
bo  secret,  and  -paiilj  influenced  by 
her  own  vague  terror  of  Joan's  ten- 
der  mercies    towards    all    lovers. 
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Esther  bad  told  Oliyer  to-  send  her 
letters  under  cover  to  poor  David. 
Miss  Engleheorfs  suspicions  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  positive  engage- 
ment were/  thererore,  suspicions 
only.  But  she  had  sufficiently 
sharp  intuitions,  even  in  love  mat- 
ters, to  tell  her  that  Esther's  placid 
&oe,  after  the  terrible  paleness  of 
the  first  two  days  passed  off,  be- 
tokened confidence  at  least  in  Ca- 
rew's  good  fiuth;  and  the  extreme 
lowness  of  David's  spirits,  and  the 
Tisible  change  in  his  demeanour 
towards  Esther,  strengthened  her  in 
her  belief  that  not  only  was  the 
girrs  heart  won,  but  that  David  him- 
self was  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
desperate  folly  of  his  own  long- 
cbeiished  dreams. 

This  was  precisely  the  state  of 
things  at  which  Miss  Joan  had  desired 
to  arrive;  and  for  several  weeks 
after  Oliver's  departure  she  was  un- 
Qsoally  lenient  in  her  conduct  to 
Esther,  never  questioning  her  as  to 
her  bnely  musings  on  the  garden 
teorrace  or  the  moors,  or  the  absent 
and  distracted  way  in  which  she 
went  through  the  daily  routine  of 
her  work  at  home.  But  when,  gra- 
dually, David  began,  as  of  old,  to 
be  the  girl's  companion ;  when,  in- 
stead of  Esther  sitting  alone  in  the 
starlight  on  the  terrace,  David  got 
back  to  her  side  as  he  had  used  to 
do  before  Carew  ever  came;  when 
kmg  conversations  and  lingering 
walks  and  evening  readings  became 
once  more  the  staple  of  David 
Englehearf  s  life.  Miss  Joan's  milder 
foelmgs  underwent  a  sudden  and 
sharp  revulsion.  Esther  was  making 
David  her  confidant ;  it  was  not  for 
him  but  for  Oliver  that  the  girl's 
face  flushed  up  as  she  talked  to 
him.  David,  poor  fool  1  was  listen- 
ing for  anotlier  to  all  the  tender 
nonsense  he  had  coveted  to  hear  at 
first-hand,  and  would  end  by  be* 
coming  more  hopelessly  besotted 
by  his  ridiculous  passion  than  ever : 
perhaps,  if  Carew  did  prove  &lse, 
would  end  by  winning  Esther,  not 
to  love  him— Joan  never  thought 
that — ^but  to  accept  his  honest  love 
and  ugly  face  in  exchange  for  the 
Mee  fiur  stranger  she  had  Med  to 
Win. 

With  Joan  to  think  was  to  act 


She  did  not  confine  herself  to  acri- 
monious playfulness  with  Esther 
and  scarcely-veiled  contempt  for  the 
besotted  fool  David ;  she  resolved  to 
part  them.  Mrs.  Tudor  had  already 
mvited  Esther  to  spend  some  months 
of  the  coming  winter  with  her  in 
Bath ;  and  so,  without  any  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  even  with  her 
mother,  Joan  wrote  and  proposed 
to  her  aunt  that  Esther  should  join 
her  at  once  at  the  seaside.  *  Her 
visit  will,  of  course,  be  for  three 
months,  as  you  proposed,'  Miss 
Engleheart  wrote ;  '  and  if  a  month 
of  it  is  spent  at  the  seaside  with 
you  now  she  must  return  to  us  one 
month  earher  in  the  spring.  The 
change  to  a  gay  watering-place  will 
be  a  treat  to  the  girl  after  her  life 
here,  and  I  will  pay  her  travel- 
ling expenses  from  Weymouth  to 
Bath.' 

Mrs.  Tudor  was  not  unfrequently 
amiable  when  it  involved  no  diffi- 
culiy  of  any  kind  to  herself  to  be 
so.  After  all,  she  wanted  the  girl 
more  in  her  seaside  lodgings  l£an 
at  Bath.  She  could  go  to  market 
instead  of  Wilson;  she  could  carry 
her  air-cushion  to  the  beach;  she 
could  play  piquet  of  an  evening. 
The  -two  first  offices  Mistress  Wil- 
son—Aunt Tudor's  own  maid — 
performed  witii  exceeding  sulkiness 
(and  all  demonstrations  of  nerves 
on  -the  part  of  Wilson  made  Mrs. 
Tudor  miserable ;  where  should  she 
find  such  an  inestimable,  fsuthful 
creature,  one  so  versed  in  wigs  and 
dyes  and  paint  and  scandals,  at 
only  twen^-five  pounds  a  year 
agam?):  for  cards— and  cards  in 
some  shape,  even  without  playing 
for  money,  were  a  necessary  aliment 
to  Aunt  Tudor's  life— she  was  re- 
duced to  the  doctor's  wife  when, 
with  professional  kindness,  that  lady 
would  come  and  sit  with  her  an 
hour  or  two  of  an  evening.  Yes, 
Esther  would  be  a  decided  relief. 
Mrs.  Tudor  wrote  back  quite  an 
affectionate  response  to  her  niece's 
appeal ;  and  Joan,  without  any  note 
of  warning  or  preparation,  an- 
nounced to  Esther  at  once  that 
she  should  pack  up  her  things  and 
start 

It  was  a  moment  of  tritmiphant 
glory  to  Miss  Engleheart  when  she 
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broke  out  ^th  tho  sadden  news  to 
David.  He  was  ratting  in  his  little 
eanctum  in  the  sinkuig  antumn 
eyening  with  Esther;  the  fiitile  pre- 
text of  tying  flies  to  occnpy  his 
hands,  but  his  eyes— those  great 
foolish  eyes  of  his,  as  Joan  would 
call  them,  under  the  otiI  influence 
that  possessed  her!  those  foolish, 
and  not  at  all  handsome  eyes  of  his, 
fixed  with  thdr  accustomed  mute 
adoration  upon  his  companion's 
faoQ.  Esther  had  not,  as  you  know, 
one  peurtiole  <^  a  coqueUe  in  her 
nature;  and  of  all  living  creatures 
she  would  least  have  led  astray  poor 
simple,  trusting  David.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  the  thing 
nearest  one's  neart  without  some 
unconscious  softening  of  the  voice ; 
to  speak  of  love  and  of  a  distant 
lover  without  some  of  the  incense 
originally  meant  for  the  object  of 
supreme  worship  shedding  ite  dan- 
gerous sweetnesB  upon  tbe  senses 
ol  the  unhappy  neophyte  who  is 
humbly  playing  his  little  part  of 
assisting  at  the  altar.  Esther  was 
thinking  wholly  of  Oliver,  and  not 
one  whit  of  David,  as,  blushing  and 
eager,  she  knelt  by  his  side  and 
repeated  to  him  some  solenm  imim- 
portant  bit  of  intelligence  out  of 
Carew's  last  lett^ ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess ihexe  was  enough  in  tiie  beauty 
of  her  flushed  &ce,  in  the  childish 
grace  of  her  fiEuniliar  attitude; 
enough  in  the  unconscious  charm 
of  her  perfect  ccmfidence  and  the 
guilty  start  of  poor  David  on  sud- 
denly hearing  Joan's  vicious  snap 
at  the  handle  of  the  door,  to  justiQr 
all  that  lady's  preconceived  visions 
as  to  the  peril  of  this  prol(«ged 
and  unchecKed  intimapy. 

'Esther,  you  will  fp  to  Aunt 
Tud(»r  to-mcHtrow  mommg.' 

'  Cousin ?' 

'  She  is  at  the  seaside,  and  wants 
you.  Shall  Patty  iron  out  your 
lilac  muslin,  or  will  you  travel  in 
one  of  your  cottons  ?' 

'Oh,  Joan  I' 

*  Make  up  your  mind  quick.  I 
am  gmng  to  pack  your  things.' 

'  But,  Joan,  it  is  very  sudden.' 

The  wrench  of  parting  fjxmi 
Coxmtisbury,  from  all  that  remained 
to  her  of  Oliver,  made  Esther's 
vdce  Qbok»;  aa  to  David,  he  sat 


simply  speechless  and  stape&ed,  un- 
conscious  what    further  yials   of 
wrath  Joan  might  be  about  to  pour 
upon  his  head.    Just  when  he  was 
b^inning  to  get  a  little  happy 
again,  to  have  at  least  two  or  three 
hours  of   daily  confidences  from 
Esther— you  must  remember  there 
are  human  beings,  even  men,  who 
would  rather  be  the  confidant  of  a 
passion  than  go  for  nothing  in  it, 
would  rather  be  talked  to  about 
another  lover  than  not  hear  ai^ 
mention  of  love  at   all— for  this 
woman's  inexorable   sharpness  to 
have  dragged  his  poor  secrets  to 
light   again,   and   for   bear  to  be 
avenged  upon  him  thus !    He  could 
scarce   have  felt  more  hopelessly 
miserable   had   she   said,    '  David 
EngMieart,  you  will  marry  me  to- 
morrow morning.'   Indeed,  I  idmost 
think,  of  the  two,  it  would  ba^ 
crushed  him  less:  provided,  always, 
that  Esther  might  have  been  ^ 
sent  at  the  wedding. 

'  Ton  will  start,  by  the  coach,  at 
five  to-morrow  morning,  and  get  to 
Weymouth  in  time  for  a  late  tea;" 
Joan's  voice  sounded  quite  genial  and 
good-hxmioured.  '  Nothing  pleases 
Aunt  Thalia  more  than  to  find 
peof^e  don't  want  to  eat,  so  111  put 
you  up  Bome  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
sandwiches  for  the  joum^.  What 
are  you  looking  so  odd  for,  child? 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  treat  for 
you  to  get  away  a  month  or  two 
sooner  from  h<toe,  and  see  a  little 
gaiety  &t  a  place  like  Weymouth.' 

'I  like  home  better  than  Amit 
Tudor,  Joan.  I  don't  care  about 
gaieties  at  all ;  and  if  you  please  I 
will  write  myself  and  tdl  bet  soP 
Her  voice  broke  again. 

Miss  Jpan  seated  herself  with  tioft 
peculiar  angular  shai^pnees  that 
always  betokened  the  idvent  of  a 
few  forcible  (^dnions,  and  looked 
straight  into  David  ^iglehearfs 
feuse.  '  David,  shall  1 1^  you  yihsX 
ails  the  giri?*  she  remarked  with 
perfect  (^llousness  to  her  victim's 
nervous  writhes  and  deprecating 
gestures.  'Shall  I  tell  you  what 
ails  our  little  Esther?' 

'Joan,  if  you  please,  I  woold 
rather ' 

'  Our  littie  Esther  fimdes  herself 
in  love  with  Mr.  Oliver  Oazew/ 


Miss  Joan  evinces  her  SirengA  of  Mind, 
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There  was  an  awfully-guilty  si- 
lence. Esther  turned  her  hot  face 
away  towards  the  window;  Da^id 
caught  himself  fast  bv  the  cuff  of 
his  sleeve  in  one  of  his  own  fish- 
hooks, and  blushed  like  a  girL 

*  In  lore  with  Mr.  Oliver  Carew. 
I  don*t  say  that  she  has  made  any 
confidencee  on  the  subject  to  you, 
whatever  I  may  think ' — dire  visions 
of  lonely  days  to  come  rose  before 
David  at  the  emphasis  of  that  one 
word — *  bnt  I  am  iust  going  to  tell 
you  both  the  result  of  such  dreams 
on  a  girl  like  Esther.  You  are  not 
really  in  love  with  the  msai,  child.' 
Esther  turned  round  quickly,  and 
with  an  indignant  denial  half  burst- 
ing &om  her  lips.  '  If  you  were,  I 
should  speak  differently.  You  think 
you  care  for  him  wonderfully  be- 
cause he's  the  first  man  you  have 
eyer  spoken  to ;  and  if  you  were  to 
go  on  dreaming  and  loitering  away 
your  life,  and  reading  sentunenttd 
poe^,  and  making  co^dences  with 
David  here,  you  might  become  so 
in  truth.  What  is  the  result?  You 
will  have  to  battle  with  life,  will 
enter  upon  it  weary-hearted,  dull, 
8piritl6G»-^l  that  young  women 
are  who  have  ^ne  through  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  first  foolii^  pas- 
sion.' 

'  But,  Joan ' 

'1  know  what  you  would  say, 
Esther,  that  Carew  may  return  and 
hold  to  whatever  idle  word  now 
stands  between  you.  I  hope,  he 
will  do  80,  if  he  is  a  man  of  honour- 
able feeling  and  has  sufficient  money 
to  Tnaintain  you.  But  your  remain- 
ing fooling  away  your  time  here  at 
Countisbury  can  have  no  influence, 
tiiat  I  know  of,  over  the  young 
man's  fidelity*  He  has  gone  to 
Malta;  you  say  he  is  to  go  to  India. 
Well,  India  is  a  ^reat  way  off,  and 
a  great  many  thmga  may  happen 
th^' 
'Oh,cQUfiinr 

'  I  am  not  thinking  of  death,  my 
dear.  Mr.  Carew  did  not  look  to 
me  at  all  like  one  of  those  whom 
the  gods  love.  I  am  thinking  of  all 
the  temptation  to  change  which 
must  be^t  a  young,  light-hearted, 
and,  I  should  say,  not  over  strong- 
headed  lad  like  uus  abroad.  A  lad, 
moreover,  who  is  only  bound  by 


the  most  flimsy  and  nominal  engage- 
ment to  any  one  at  home.' 

Esther's  eyes  glowed  with  a  fire 
tiiat  Joan  understood  thoroughly; 
but  the  poor  child  was  forced  either 
to  be  silent  or  to  betray  her  own 
secret;  and  so  Miss  Engleheart 
stood  master  of  the  field.  David, 
paralyzed,  as  usual,  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  onset,  had  never  atr 
tempted  to  speak  since  Joan  entered 
the  room.  As  he  listened  to  her 
opinion  of  the  likely  stabiliiy  of 
Esther's  love  it  did  occur  to  him 
too  that  his  cousin's  decisions,  harsh 
and  unfeeling  though  they  seemed, 
were  not  altogether  irrational.  If 
the  girl's  absence  from  Countisbury 
were,  in  truth,  to  uproot  her  &ncy 
for  Oliver,  David  felt  that  he  could 
bring  himself  to  bear  it,  even  though 
he  had,  single-handed,  to  parry 
his  cousin's  attentions  till  her  re- 
turn. 

Joan  read  something  of  what  was 
dng  through  his  mind  ujpon  his 


'  I  really  think  you  nught  try 
to  open  your  lips,  David,'  she  cried 
harsnly.  '  It  does  look  so  fooUsh  for 
you,  a  num  forty-two  years  of  age, 
to  sit  blushing  and  fidgeting  like  a 
school-girl  when  these  things  are 
talked  of.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not, 
think  that  Esther  should  wasto  her 
li£e  among  us  old  people,  and  dream- 
ing dreams  of  fol|y,  when  she  has  a 
chance  of  mixing  with  the  world 
and  improving  herself?  Have  the 
goodness,  for  oace,  to  give  a  straight- 
forward opinion.' 

'  I — ^I  don't  think  Esther  ought 
to  offend  Mrs.  Tudor,'  said  David; 
but  he  felt  the  baseness  <^  his  own 
motives  too  keenly  to  look  in 
Esther's  eyes  as  he  spoke.  '  You 
might  have  planned  her  visit  less 
suddenly,  Joan,  but  I  can't  be  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  her  not  to  go.' 

'  Do  you  hear  David's  opinion, 
Esther?' 

'  Yes,  Joan,  I  hear.' 

'And  what  decision  are  you 
coming  to,  may  I  ask?  If  you  are 
going  to  write  to  Aunt  Tudor  you 
must  set  about  it  at  once.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  write  to  Aunt 
Tudor,'  said  EsQier,  deliberately. 
'  Your  advice,  both  of  you,  is  so 
exceedingly  sensible  that  I  have  m> 
choice  but  to  abide  by  it' 
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'  And  Ton  will  trnvel  in  your  lUac 
miulin?' 

'  If  yon  plaiae.' 

'  Aunt  Tudor  would  be  sore  to 
make  some  nnpleaeant  renuiTk  if  you 
arrived  in  cotton,  and,  as  you've 
worn  it  already,  you  may  as  well 
bavel  in  your  muslin  aa  in  another. 
Lend  me  your  watch,  David,  if  yon 
please.  I  most  go  and  see  to  the 
Wd-boiled  e^  at  onoe.' 

'  Poor  David  is  bat  bonnil,'  said 
Esther,  ooming  up  kindlv  to  his 
dde.  'Cousin,  what  in  tne  world 
have  yon  been  doing  with  your 
flies?  All  our  beautiful  green 
drakes  and  hackles  wound  np  into 
a  tight  little  ball,  and  two  nooks 
imhedded  &st  in  yonr  sleeve  I  Oh, 
you  absent  old  David  1' 

'  I  was  not  absent,  child,'  he 
whispered,  when  Miss  Joan  had  left 
them.  '  I  was ' — David  did  not  tall 
stories  well — '  I  was  feeling  for  you, 
Esther.  It  must  be  a  grief  to  you 
to  leave  all  the  places  that  renuod 
you  of  your  short  happiness.' 

'  And  yet  yoa  advised  me  to  go.' 

'  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  oon- 
ecieuoo  to  eay  that  you  should  nm 
any  risk  of  offendi^  Mrs.  Tudor; 
besides,  it  is  better  for  you '  to  have 
dumge  *'M^  occupation  t-tmin  renuun 
here,'' 

'  Tee,  I  know  it  Oliver  wonld 
say  BO  too :  that  is  why  I  have 
Inonght  myself  to  go  so  suddenly. 
He  may  be  away  for  years.  I  must 
do  otber  things  than  dream  and 
i^jet  and  look  back  dnrii^  all  that 
'  time.  I  most  improve  myself,  and 
see  more  of  life,  and  grow  wiser  and 
stronger  for  hia  soke. 

'Yes.' 


really  have  any  influence  on  one's 
feelings  when  they  are  very  true 
and  deep  like  mine.  Oliver  wfll  be 
quite  as  much  with  me  wherever  I 
go  as  he  is  here  at  Countisbary,' 

And  quite  late  that  m'ght,  when 
Miss  Joan  had  released  her  from  hac 
packing,  and  when  all  the  boose 
was  still,  Esther  stole  away  throng 
the  Him  woods  to  the  foot  o!  t^ 
sycamore  where  she  had  parted 
from  Carew,  and  cried  beneath  it. 


and  apoetropbized  it,  and,  I  think, 

'lips  upon  its  bark  wiUi 

WBimQi  much  more  creditable  to 


pressed  h 


her  eighteen  years  than  to  her  [dii- 
loeop^. 

'  My  love  is  only  a  foolish  dream 
that  time  will  wake  me  from ! 
Change  of  aoone  will  bring  me  to 
be  nntme  to  one  word  that  I  have 
promised  I  Oh,  Oliver  I  are  yon 
thinking  of  me  now?  Oliver,  I 
never  knew  before  how  much  I 
loved  yon  1' 

At  that  particular  moment  Mr. 
Carew  was  looking  in  the  &ce  of 
tiie  prettiest  girl  in  Valetta,  and 
assuring  her  ^t  he  had  never  be- 
fore danced  with  any  one  wboee 
step,  both  in  the  waltz  and  the 
polKa-mazurka,  suited  his  own  so 
exactly.  To  a  superficial  obaerrer 
of  human  happiness  it  wonld  some- 
times seem  rather  a  matter  for  re- 
joicing than  regret  that  one  half  of 
the  world  can  never  know,  with 
minute  and  circumstantial  accnntcy, 
what  the  other  half  does. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 


dib  i^mnf^all  anb  ^Ihcts  of  ^uslpon^ 

shakopeare  and  musical  sandwich — 
cjAbebt  arbiyes — Locke's  musical 
dbamas—thomas  oayton  appbab8 — 
sib  john  vanbrugh  and  the  fine 
theatre  where  people  could  not 
beab — owen  m*swinkt — aaron  hill 
— ^heidbgger  the  uoly — handel — 
the  sin0eb8*  company — the  ^tabs  of 
the  period,  anastasia  b0bin80n, 
8enb8in0,  cuzzoni,  and  faustina — a 
COLLAPSE — Handel's  toub  in  italy — 

SUCCESS  OF  FABINELU — FATAL  RESULT 

OF  Handel's  management.    [1705 — 
1740.] 

VAUXHALL,  with  its  thousand 
hghts,  ydvet  lawns,  and  shady 
avenues;  York  Buildings,  with  ite 
8inart  yocalists  and  admiring  crowds ; 
the  Folly  on  the  Thames,  onering  its 
smoking-rooms,  elegant  music-hall, 
and  ceaseless  round  of  pleasure ; 
Maryhone  (hardens,  with  its  bowl- 
ing-green, bowers,  and  lamps;  the 
Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  with  its  exciting  comedies, 
brilliant  concerts,  and  pleasant  mu- 
sical interludes;  Drury  Lane,  with 
its  Shakspearian  attractions; — all 
these  places  of  £Eishionable  resort 
were  in  their  meridian  glory  when 
the  Boyal  Italian  Opera  was  but  a 
struggling  neophyte.  Music,  it  is 
true,  had  not  yet  a^ved  at  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  rendered 
it  wortiiy  of  being  discussed  by 
patched  and  powdered  Pretty  Fel- 
lows, who  confined  their  fiEistidious 
attention  and  artistic  aspirations  to 
sewing  and  knitting  of  garters,  knot- 
ting of  fringe,  the  artfvd  disposition 
of  China  jars,  and  the  nice  conduct 
of  a  clouded  cana  Young  belles, 
spending  their  days  lounging  in 
India-houses,  buying  ivory  &ns  and 
Japan  cabinets,  talking  scandal  and 
meditating  fresh  frolics,  dreamt  not 
of  Opera  boxes.  Crystal  Palace 
Opera  Conoerte,  or  of  packets  of 
iUuminated  songs  &om  the  last  new 
opera.  As  yet  unknown  to  &me 
were  big  lorgnettes,  black  or  white ; 
imknown  were  snowy  cravats, 
'  bones,'  neat  broughams,  white  and 
gold  boumouses,  and  Covent  Gar- 
den bouquets.  Unfamiliar  in  the 
mouths  of  the  amateurs  was  the 
language  of  the  cognoscenti;  strange 


in  their  ears  would  have  sounded 
the  notes  of  those  wonderfal  insizu- 
ments,  the  invention  of  the  veiy 
names  whereof  demands  talent  of 
no  ordinary  nature.  The  Opeia 
was  as  yet  a  thing  of  the  future; 
imd  Tatiers,  Spectators,  Commen- 
tators, and  Guardians  had  not  yet 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
cutthig  wit  and  biting  sarcasm  on 
basso,  tenor,  and  chorus:  coffee- 
house wits  and  Hell-fire  Clubbists 
had  no  prima  donna  or  ballerina  to 
critidse  or  to  adore. 

In  the  time  of  the  First  Charles, 
London  Society,  Y&nting  opemk,  testi- 
fied its  longing  by  ^troniziiig  Shak- 
spearian tragedies  mterspersed  ^th 
t^der  melodies,  and  by  applaud- 
ing musical  interludes  of  an  exceed- 
inglv  mild  description.  The  sing- 
ers, nowever,  were  deplorably  bad; 
and  there  were  no  concerts  or  public 
places  to  give  enaployment  to  even 
these  vocalists.  The  companies  at 
the  theatres  were  small,  and  com- 
posed of  inferior  actors;  and  those 
who  were  foolish  enough  to  depend 
upon  their  vocal  abilities  for  a  live- 
lihood had  little  to  rely  on  besides 
the  royal  household  and  chapel  esta- 
blishments, the  liberality  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  tiie  patronage  of  the  great 
Nothing  was  known  of  opera  but 
the  name,  which  the  dramatists 
sometimes  used. 

Charles  n.,  albeit  he  starved  his 
singera,  liked  music,  and  once  TO)te 
a  song  himself.  He  had  a  slight 
knowledge  of  music,  understood  i^ 
notes,  and  could  sing  'a  plump 
bass.'  Admiring  everything  ftench, 
he  brought  witn  him  a  tasto  for 
French  music,  and  was  quite  pleased 
when  CambOTt  —  orgaaist  of  the 
church  of  St  Honor^,  in  Paris,  and 
the  first  French  musician  who  faded 
to  set  operas — quitted  France  in  a 
huff  at  being  displaced  &om  the 
management  of  the  Opera  in  fevour 
of  Lully,  and  came  to  London. 
His  merry  Majesty  had  his  band  of 
twenty-four  violiiw  in  imitation  of 
the  band  of  King  Louis,  and  he 
immediately  installed  Cambert  at 
their  head.  The  Frenchman  made 
many  efforte  to  persuade  the  Eng- 
Usk  to  like  his  operas,  but  at  last 
he  broke  his  heart  at  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  and  his  works 
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were  treated,  and  died  nine  years 
after  his  aniyal.  Yet  attempts  at 
operatic  mnsio  were  now  becoming 
greatly  the  &shion.  Pepys,  in  1667 
— ^the  year  Cambert  died — 'went 
with  my  Lord  Bronncke  to  his 
house,  there  to  hear  some  Italian 
mnsic/  with  which  the  genial  old 
gossip  was '  mightily  oleased.'  The 
witty,  dashing  Tom  Eilligrew,  King 
Charles's  jesta:,  who  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  had  already  Tisited 
Borne  eight  or  ten  times  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  good  mnsic,  and 
was  very  anxious  to  bring  forward 
Italian  piecea 

When  it  was  disooyered  that  his 
newly-restored  Id^jesty  was  fond  of 
mnsic,  composers  speedily  started 


into  being.  Matthew  Locke— most 
peerish  of  geniuses— bronght  out 
the  'Tempest'  in  1673  &^  the  th^ 
atre  which  had  been  opened  in  Lin- 
coln's Lm  Fields  two  years  before 
by  the  son  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam D* Ayenant  The  ezpensiye  de- 
ooratioDS  of  scenery  and  dresses,  the 
singing  and  dancing,  and  the  fine 
music,  made  this  piece  extraordi- 
narily popular.  The  public  were 
delisted.  Eyerybody  ran  to  see 
the  new  .'work,  and  ite  success  in- 
duced lyAyenant  to  produce  other 
musical  dramas  by  Locka  The  di- 
rectors of  Dmry  Lane  were  alarmed 
at  the  repeated  successes  achieyed 
at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  and  employed 
a  miserable  writer  of  bad  farces  to 
piuxxly  Locke's  pieces;  but  the 
Ihike's  Theatre  continued  to  be 
thronged.  Two  years  later.  Pur- 
cell,  most  original  of  composers 
and  irregular  of  bans  vivanU,  then 
a  lad  of  nineteen,  composed  a  mu- 
sical drama,  which  created  a  great 
excitement  in  priyate  circles.  I^Aye- 
nant,  hearing  of  its  merits,  proposed 
to  bring  it  forward  in  public,  to 
which  young  Puroell  joyfully  agreed. 
It  succeeded ;  and  D'Ayenant  brought 
out  seyeral  pieces  by  Purcell,  which 
were  all  receiyed  with  the  utmost 
approbation  by  the  public. 

Musical  dramas,  not  always  of  the 
liyeliest  nature,  became  Ihe  rage, 
and  the  performers  therein  sought 
alter  celebrities.  Moll  Dayies  cap- 
tiyfted  King  Charles  by  her  bird- 
like notes ;  pleasant  Miss  Shore 
played  to  such  good  purpose  on  the 


harpsichord  that  she  stole  the  heart 
of  Golley  Gibber,  who  entiiusiasti- 
cally  threw  his  hand,  heart,  and 
seyenty-fiye  pounds  a  year  at  her 
feci  Miss  Campion  sang  so  en- 
chantingly  that  the  aged  Duke  of 
Deyonshire  took  her  off  the  stage. 

Howeyer,  musical  dramas  are  not 
operas,  and  the  world  of  fashion 
wanted  real  opera.  A  great  crisis 
inyariably  brings  forth  a  great  man. 
The  great  man  who  undertook  the 
task  of  supplying  the  fiBshionable 
world  with  grand  opera  was  Tho- 
mas Clayton.  He  was  a  miserable 
pretender,  though  he  was  in  King 
William's  band ;  he  was  utterly  de- 
yoid  of  genius,  or  eyen  talent ;  but 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  tact,  he  was 
specious  and  plausible,  and  just  the 
man  to  successfally  impose  on  the 
unsuspecting.  He  went  to  Italy, 
to  improye  himself  by  study,  and 
haying  there  heard  the  opera, 
thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be  to  haye  the  credit  of  introducing 
it  into  England,  and  that  it  might 
be  a  money-making  speculation. 
He  by  some  means  possessed  him- 
self of  a  bundle  of  songs,  and  witii 
these  returned  to  London. 

There  were  only  two  theatres 
open  then— Dmry  Lane  and  Un- 
ooln's  Inn  Fields'.  Sir  John  Yan- 
brugh,  with  the  aid  of  a  subscrip- 
tion of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
giyen  by  '  persons  of  quality,'  was 
building  the  Queen's  Theatre,  but  it 
was  not  finished.  Clayton  com- 
menced his  campaign  by  taking 
Drury  Lane,  and  engaging  the  best 
company  in  London,  headed  by  the 
loyely  Mrs.  Tofts,. and  the  'tawny 
Tuscan,'  Margarita  de  I'Epine,  both 
prodigious  fayourites,  and  by  Leye- 
ridge,  a  most  popular  singer.  Then 
he  produced  his  opera  of  '  Arsinoe, 
Queen  of  Cyprus.'  The  pit  and 
boxes  were  reseryed  for  the  sub- 
scribers ;  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
open,  as  usual  at  the  subscription 
music. 

The  public  were  surprised,  de- 
b'ghted,  with  this  new  species  of 
amusement ;  though  the  critics  who 
wrote  of  the  music  call  it '  worthless,' 
'  execrable,'  *  contemptible,'  '  mise- 
rable,' '  trash.'  Clayton  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inyenting  a  noyelty ;  and 
al^ough  his  opera,  both  music  and 
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winds,  woro  utter  mbbish,  yot  it 
was  the  talk  of  the  ooffee-honses, 
India-hoases,  and  diawing-iooms  all 
over  London. 

^  John  Yanbrogh  opened  his 
theatre  ahnost  as  soon  as  Clayton's 
opera  began.  He  had  i»opoaed  to 
Betterton's  ccHnpany  to  DaOd  a 
stately  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  his  offer  was  aooepted.  He 
obtained  a  grant  from  Qneen  Anne, 
and  a  snbsCTiption  from  the  nobility, 
and  in  1704  was  laid  the  first  stone, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  inscribed 
Kit  Cat,  and  on  the  other  Thi 
Little  Wma,  the  latter  bemg  in 
honour  of  the  beantifal  Lady  Son- 
derland,  second  daughter  of  the 
Buke  of  Marlborough,  a  celebrated 
toast  The  house  was  opened  in 
1705,  Betterton.  and  his  co-partners 
dissolving  their  own  agreement,  and 
placing  themselves  under  the  joint 
management  of  Yanbmgh  and  Con- 
greve.  On  the  opening  of  this 
grand  and  superb  structare,  April 
9,  1705,  it  was  discovered  that  al- 
most every  qualification  and  conve- 
nience of  a  good  theatre  had  been 
sacrificed  to  display  a  vast  trium- 
phal piece  of  ardiitecture.  Ln- 
mense  columns,  gilded  cornices, 
and  an  immoderately  high  roof  did 
not  compensate  for  the  defect  which 
caused  nine  words  out  of  ten  to 
be  carried  offl  They  had  Signor 
Greber's  '  Loves  of  Ergasto,'  which 
was  acted  every  evening  till  the 
end  of  June.  Theatre,  pastoral, 
and  managers  £EdIed,  while  Clayton 
was  taking  the  town  by  storm.  Sir 
John,  tired  or  frightened,  diroosed 
of  the  entire  establishment  to  Owen 
M'Swiney,  who  rented  the  house 
at  five  pounds  a  day.  The  com* 
pany  returned  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  nievously  disappointed  with 
the  result  of  their  speculation. 

Clayton  relinquished  his  manage- 
ment in  1 707 1  and  went  to  York 
Buildings.  The  companies  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre  and  Drury  Lane 
^en  united  and  went  from  Drury 
Lane  to  the  Haymarket,  under  the 
command  of  Owen  M'Swiney.  Owen 
was  an  Lrishman,  and  had  a  fiur 
share  of  the  quickness  of  his  nation, 
though  he  is  called  by  Dibden  '  a 
shuttlecock.'  He  had  written  a  &roe, 
and  two  opera  libretti,  and  was  the 


kind  of  man  to  make  a  dash  at  any- 
thing, without  suffering  from  tn 
over-acrupalons  ccmscienoe. 

Italian  singers,  hearing  that  thae 
was  an  opportunity  of  pocketing 
some  brignt  English  gmneas,  and 
being  attracted  '  by  the  report  of 
our  passion  for  opera,'  had  come  to 
England.  Among  these  ms  Ni- 
colmi,  a  Neapolitan.  A  magnificent 
actor  and  a  superb-looking  man, 
his  v<Hce  was  the  admiraticm  of  all 
who  heard  him.  Even  Steele,  eo 
bitter  against  opera  singers  in  ge- 
neral, dilates  on  tiie  grMS  and  pro- 
priety of  the  handiicime  Italttn's 
action  and  gestures,  which  he  de- 
clares did  honour  to  the  hmnan 
figure.  M'Swiney  immediately 
engaged  him  at  a  salary  of  eight 
hundred  guineas  for  the  season— a 
sum  considered  enormous  at  the 
time.  He  retired  in  1713,  when  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and,  building  for 
himself  a  spleiKlid  -villa,  named  it, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitode  to 
the  nation  which  had  ccmtriboted 
the  wealth  amassed  by  him,  Thb 
English  Folly. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Italiana, 
operas  were  performed  partly  in 
English  and  partly  in  Italian,  which 
drew  dawn  great  laughter  and  de- 
rision from  the  wits  of  the  day. 

When  M'Swin^  withdrew  fircm 
the  management  in  1710,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
left  the  debts  incurred  during  his 
theatrical  reign  unpaid;  for  the 
tradesmen  who  furnished  dreeses 
and  other  properties,  advertised  a 
general  meeting  to  ccmcert  mea- 
sures for  petiticming  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, or  oonunencing  lawsuitB 
against  the  manager,  who  peremp- 
torily refused  paymoit,  althooc^ 
the  articles  were  in  constant  use. 
As  this  advertisement  was  issued 
December  1711,  and  Aaron  Hill 
was  then  manager,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  declined  paying  the 
debts  of  his  pedeceseor. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Haymaricet  (at  a 
rental  of  six  hundred  pounds),  and 
manager  both  <^  that  theatre  and 
Drury  Iadc,  came  into  possesaion 
June  1710.  He  had  travelled  all 
over  Europe  in  a  strange,  fitful  way ; 
had  written  several  dramatic  pieces ; 
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he  perfectly  understood  fhe  secvet  of 
pleasing  the  public,  and  of  attract- 
ing crowded  andienoes;  and  was 
endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
cleaFemess.  His  tact  particularly 
fitted  him  for  undertakmg  the  ma- 
nagement <^  a  large  operatic  esta- 
bliBhmenl  His  flnt  great  success 
"waa  tiie  opera  of  '  Thomyris/  put 
together  and  conducted  hj  the 
newly-arriyed  '  Swiss  Count,'  John 
James  Heidegger,  who  '  by  thai 
produotk>n  alone  was  a  gainer  of 
liTe  hundred  pounds.'  Heidegger, 
'who  afterwards  became  manager, 
created  an  extraoidinary  sensation 
in  the  &shionable  world  on  his 
arrivaL  His  speciality  consisted  in 
being  '  the  ugliest  man  of  his  time,' 
Ilia  portrait  in#hat  capacity  being 
engraved  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
times.  Lord  Chesterfield  wagered 
that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to 
find  a  second  human  being  so  hor- 
-nblj  unfoyoured  by  nature.  Hei- 
de«er,  who  was  as  good-humoured 
as  he  was  hideous,  or  as  anxious 
to  make  money  as  he  was  unscru- 
pulous regarding  the  means  by 
which  he  acquired  it,  readily  ac- 
cepted the  bet;  and  a  search  was 
instituted.  After  some  time,  a 
Mghtfnl  old  woman  was  discoyered ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Heidegger 
had  the  day.  Heidegger  was  about 
to  triumph,  when  Chesterfield  sud- 
denly demanded  that  he  shouldput 
oa  the  old  creature's  bonnet  Thus 
equipped,  Heidegger  appeared  so 
fearnmy  ugly  (although  he  was 
robust,  tall,  and  well  made)  that, 
amid  an  explosion  of  laughter, 
Chesterfield  was  at  once  declared 
▼ietor.  On  another  occasion,  one 
Jolly,  a  well-known  tailor,  present- 
ing himself  with  his  bill  before  a 
Ttoble  duke,  his  Grace,  to  gain  time, 
declared  with  an  oath  at  his  ugly 
Tisage,  '  I  will  nerer  pay  you  tiU 
you  bring  me  an  uglier  fellow  than 
yourself!'  Jolly  bowed;  and  re- 
tiring, sent  a  message  to  Heid^ger, 
saying  that  '  his  Grace  wished  to 
see  hun  the  next  morning  on  par- 
ticular business.'  Heid^;ger  at- 
tended, when  Jolly  was  timers  to 
meet  him.  The  result  was,  as  soon 
as  the  Fleming's  visit  was  over, 
'  Jolly  received  the  cash.'  Having 
lost  all  his  credit  abroad,  Heidegger 


had  sought  England  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  and  enliBted  in  the  Guards 
for  protection  from'  his  duns.  Sudi 
was  his  boundless  impudence, 
and  such  his  insinuation,  that  ho 
gained  access  in  the  most  £uniliar 
manner  to  the  society  of  the  young 
'  sprigs  of  fashion,'  by  whom  he  was 
denominated  the  Swiss  Count  An- 
othcor  very  ridiculous  story  is  told 
of  him,  which  happened  some  years 
subsequently  to  this.  The  &cetious 
Duke  of  Montague,  projector  of  the 
bottle  conjuring  affiur,  had  a  mask 
made  exactly  hke  Heidegger's  fiice, 
and  a  dress  similar  to  that  which  he 
was  to  wear  at  a  masquerade,  in 
which  he  disguised  a  person  of 
something  the  same  figure  as 
Heidegger.  The  night  the  trick 
was  to  be  played,  the  conspirators 
waited  untu  Heidegger,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  royal  'peity,  had  given 
the  band  orders  ^to  pOTform  '  God 
save  the  King/  and  had  retired. 
The  mom^t  he  had  quitted  the 
orchestra,  the  mock  Heidegger  or- 
dered the  band  to  strike  up  '  Over 
the  Water  to  Charley.'  The  assem- 
bly were  aghast,  and  Heidegger  ran 
back  in  horror,  swearing  that  the 
band  were  drunk  or  mad,  and  or- 
dered them  furiously  to  recommence 
'  God  save  the  King.'  The  instant 
he  went  away,  the  flEiIse  Heidegger 
commanded  '  Over  the  Water  to 
Charley'  again.  The  king  and  his 
courtiers  were  delighted,  and  the 
afOsur  went  on  till  the  band  were 
kicked  out  of  the  orchestra,  and 
Heidegger  became  nearly  insane. 
The  mock  Heidegger  then  stepped 
forward,  and  assured  the  king  tnat 
he  was  ihe  true  Heidegger,  and  that 
the  other  was  only  the  Devil  in  his 
Hfceness.  The  two  Dromioe  were 
coni^nted,  the  fidse  Heidegger 
having  the  advantage  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  judges  to  whom  the 
appeal  was  made.  At  last,  the 
Diuro  of  Montague,  in  pity  to  the 
poor  man,  who  was  now  almost 
'  stark  mad  with  distraction  and 
vexation,'  made  the  impostor  un- 
mask, and  the  joke  was  laughed  off; 
not,  however,  till  Heidegger  had 
obtained  a  promise  that  the  mask 
should  be  melted  down  in  his  pre- 
sence, that  there  might  bono  further 
Ghanoe*of  being  inistaken  for  the 
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DevO.  Pope  introdaoed  Hiis  indi- 
Yidtud  into  his  '  Dnndad/  thereby 
adding  bat  little  to  his  notoriety. 
Dr.  Arbathnot  inscribed  to  him  a 
poem  called  the  '  Masquerade,'  '  in 
which  he  seems  more  severe  upon 
the  Comif  s  ngliness,  which  he  could 
not  help/  says  Dr.  Bumey,  '  than 
on  his  Yolnntary  yices.' 

Aaron  Hill  had  just  entered  on 
his  management  when  Handel  ar- 
rived in  England,  on  a  special  in- 
vitation from  some  noblemen  who 
had  heard  his  music  in  Hamburgh. 
The  great  maestro  was  then  twenty- 
seven,  and  had  acquired  a  splendid 
reputation  all  over  Europe.  Hill 
immediately  called  on  him,  and 
asked  him  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  to  which  Han- 
del readily  agreed.  The  manager 
then  wrote  a  libretto,  selecting  the 
romantic  history  of  Binaldo  and 
Armida,  from  Tasso's  'Jerusalem 
Delivered,'  which  he  gave  to  Qia- 
como  £o^,  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  to  tranislate  into  Italian. 
Boss!  wrote  as  &st  as  he  could, 
yet  was  quite  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  Handel,  who  composed  so 
rapidly  that  the  music  was  com- 
pleted in  a  fortnight 

Hill  spared  no  expense  in  pro- 
ducing '  Binaldo,' which  was  brought 
out  in  the  February  of  1711.  It 
was  his  object,  he  declared,  '  to 
give  to  two  senses  an  equal  plea- 
sure,' and  among  other  innovaticms, 
he  filled  the  garden  of  Armida  with 
living  birds,  which  created  a  great 
sensation,  though  they  would  persist 
in  flying  at  the  lights,  and  were  de- 
nominated '  sparrows/  by  Addison. 
He  had  also  a  real  fountain.  The 
opera  was  mounted  elaborately,  and 
was  performed  fifteen  times  in  suc- 
cession, a  rare  occurrence  in  those 
days.  The  cavatina  in  the  first  act, 
'  CiEura  sposa/  was  to  be  found  upon 
all  the  harpsichords  in  the  kingdom, 
as  a  model  of  pathetic  grace ;  the 
march  was  adopted  by  the  Life 
Guards,  who  played  it  every  day 
upon  parade  for  forty  years,  and 
was  sung  in  the  'Beggajr's  Opera' 
twenty  years  after  it  was  composed. 
Walsh,  the  publisher,  was  said  to 
have  gained  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
from  the  publication  of  '  Bmaldo/ 
which  caused  Handel  to  write  oom- 


phuningty :— '  My  dear  %,— As  it  is 
only  right  that  we  should  be  upon 
an  equal  footing,  you  shidl  oomposd 
the  next  opera,  iod  I  will  sell  it' 

Clayton,  who  was  then  at  Yqprk 
Buildings,  was  in  such  a  rage  at 
the  snooesB  of  '  Binaldo/  tlwt  he 
wrote  angrily  to  the  'Spectator/ 
Steele  also  wrote  against  it ;  but  the 
public  would  penist  in  going  to 
the  Open  to  hear  the  new  worL 
At  that  time  ibe  house  was  not 

ri  cm  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
hour  of  perfiNnnanoe  being  ax 
o'clock.  In  1 71 3,  on  the  (contrary, 
the  performance  tpok  place  on  those 
very  evenings. 

Heid0g^;6r  became  Aaron  Hill's 
partner  in  171 1;  but  immediately 
after  this.  Hill  had|^  dispute  intii 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  threw 
up  his  op^stio  sceptre,  which  he 
never  resumed.  He  died  in  1749, 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  The  ma- 
nagement was  taken  in  1713  hj 
M'Swiney.  In  1713,  '  Teseo/  by 
Handel,  was  performed,  with  new 
and  costly  decorations.  M'Swin^ 
having  vainly  tried  to  obtain  a  sub- 
scription for  six  m'ghts,  gave  out 
tickets  for  two  nights  only,  throw- 
ing the  boxes  and  pit  into  one. 
The  house*was  full  at  each  perform- 
ance; but  after  the  second  night 
M'Swiney  suddenly  disappeared, 
without  paying  the  singers'  salaries, 
and  leaving  the  dresses  and  iSoB 
scenes  unpaid  for.  M'Swiney  ran 
away  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed 
several  years.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Custom  House,  and  was  keeper  of 
the  King's  Mews.  He  died  in  x754i 
and  left  his  fortune  to  his  fiEtvooiite, 
Mrs.  Wofi^gtozL 

On  recovering  from  this  con- 
fosion,  the  singers  determined  on 
going  on  with  the  opera,  dividing 
tiie  profits.  They  placed  tiiemselves 
under  the  imniediate  superinten- 
dence of  Heidegger.  At  first  the 
public  went  very  regularly;  but 
the  house  grew  thinner  every  night 
The  next  season,  17 14,  appeared 
the  great  star,  AnaRtasia  Bobinson. 
During  Lent,  the  opera  was  per- 
formed on  Thursday,  m  consequence 
of  the  queen  usually  '  having  a 
withdrawing -room  and  playing 
basset  every  Tuesday  evening/  The 
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^DUowing  eeaaon,  fhe  hour  of  per- 
fDrmance  was  altered  to  five  o'clock, 
and  there  was  an  adYertifiement 
ifisned  by  the  manager :  '  Whereas, 
by  t)i6  frequent  calling  for  the  songs 
OTer  again,  the  operas  have  been 
too  tedions;  thereiore  the  singers 
axe  forbid  to  sing  any  song  aboye 
once,  and  it  is  hoped  nobody  will 
call  for  'em,  or  take  it  ill  when  not 
obeyed/  The  public  grew  more  in- 
di^ient  every  day,  and  at  last  even 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Frinr 
cess  of  Wales  was  not  sufficient  to  fill 
thehoTise.  They  tried  dancing,  they 
allowed  seryants  to  keep  places  in 
the  boxes,  but  all  then:  exertions 
and  concessions  were  unavailing. 
In  1 71 7-18  there  were  no  operas 
performied;  but  Heidegger,  who  was 
-very  zealous  in  providing  amuse- 
xnent  for  his  patrons,  organized 
ZDasquerades,  ndottos,  and  balls, 
^when  there  were  invariably  '  some 
files  of  musquetiers  at  hand,  for  the 
preventing  any  disturbance  which 
might  happen  by  quarrels,  &c.' 

In  1720,  operas  were  resumed. 
In  the  May  of  this  year,  the  opera 
of  'Numitor'  was  announced.  In 
Older  to  induce  people  to  attend,  it 
-was  advertised  that  '  those  paying 
a  guinea  woxdd  be  admitted  on  tl^ 
stage.'  A  footman's  gallery  is  men- 
tioned in  the  papers  of  this  date, 
-with   the    addition   that    its   fire- 

Xnters  were  so  insolent  and  noisy 
t  threats  of  shutting  it  were  cir- 
•culated.  A  company  of  French 
comedians  then  occupied  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  to  the  ire  of  the 
native  actors.  Aaron  Hill  wrote  to 
tbe  younger  Rich,  September  9,1721, 
speaking  thus :  '  I  suppose  you 
Imow  that  the  Duke  of  Montague 
and  I  have  agreed  that  I  am  to 
have  that  house  half  the  week,  and 
the  French  vettnin  the  other  halt' 
This  agreement  was  carried  out; 
and  Attfon  Hill  announced  himself 
xnanager  and  director  of  a  new  com- 
pany, formed  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  had  never  appeared  on 
any  stage,  with  the  aid  of  scenery 
quite  novel  and  upon  an  improved 
plan.  He  opened  with  his  own  play 
of  *  Henry  IL,'  in  December  172 1. 

The  opera  was  then  going  to  ruin, 
and  a  subscription  was  entered  into 
by  the  nobili^,  to  the  extent  of  fifty 


thousand  pounds,  to  establish  a  new 
opera.  Handel  was  appointed  di- 
rector, and  the  committee  consisted 
of  noblemen— dukes,  earls,  lords, 
generals.  Handel  was  commissioned 
to  form  a  company:  he  went  to 
Dresden,  where  the  opera  was  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  of  the  utmost  mag- 
nificence, and  brought  back  a  select 
troupe  of  singers,  with  Signora  Du- 
rastanti  and  Senesino  at  their  head. 
Senesino  became  soon  the  great  star 
of  the  op^ra.  He  was  an  exquisite 
singer,  and  had  a  majestic  figure  and 
a  princely  deportment ;  but  he  was 
fax  &om  being  the  hero  he  looked. 
One  evening,  when  he  was  singing 
in '  Julius  Caesar/  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery fell  from  the  roof,  just  as  he 
had  chanted  forth  the  words,  in  Ita- 
lian, 'CsBsar  does  not  know  what 
fear  is!'  The  poor  hero  was  so 
frightened,  that  'he  trembled,  lost 
his  voice,  and  fell  crying.'  He  never 
spared  any  energy  in  his  acting,  and 
sometimes  threw  an  amount  of  force 
into  a  part  which  led  him  into  the 
most  ludicrous  situations.  One 
night  he  was  performing  as  Alex- 
ander, when,  leading  the  way  to  at- 
tack the  enemy's  walls,  he  drove  his 
sword  through  the  scene,  and  carried 
off  a  pasteboard  brick,  with  which 
he  marched  onwards,  in  triumph. 
Another  night,  when  stepping  into 
Armida's  enchanted  bark,  he  took  a 
stride  too  long, '  as  he  was  more  at- 
tentive to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
orchestra  than  to  the  breadth  of  the 
shore,'  when  he  fell  prostrate,  and 
lay  for  some  time  in  great  pain, 
'with  the  end  of  a  wave  running 
into  his  side.'  Another'  night,  he 
insulted  Mistress  Anastasia  Bobin- 
son  during  the  public  rehearsal  of  an 
opera,  and  was  caned  behind  the 
scenes  by  Lord  Peterborough,  when 
he  had  to  go  down  on  his  £iees  and 
beg  pardon.  He  took  a  fincy, 
during  the  performance  of '  Theseus,' 
to  drubbing  the  Minotaur  soundly ; 
and  that  the  man  who  represented 
the  monster  might  not  object  to 
being  thrashed,  the  lordly  singer 
always  gave  him  a  crown  in  compen- 
sation. Being  anxious  to  have  the 
worth  of  his  money,  Senesino  inva- 
riably beat  the  Minotaur  so  heartily 
as  to  lose  breath  most  seriously, 
which  was  often  inconvenient,  as  a 
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Bong  of  tritunph  had  to  be  yocalized 
oyer  the  TanquiBhed  foe.  Loid 
Bathtust,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seyoD, 
used  to  smg  this  soDg,  and  with 
much  humour  imitateof  the  catches 
of  breath  with  which  Senesino  inter- 
larded it  trom  his  extraordinary 
exertions.  Senesino,  in  short,  was 
one  of  the  most  insolent,  swagger- 
ing bullies  that  oyer  strutted  tneir 
bnef  hour  before  the  footlights. 

With  the  exception  of  Senesino, 
who  was  perpetuidly  tormentinjg 
him,  Handel  ruled  his  operatio 
troupe  witli  ease.  AnaBtawa  Kobln- 
son,  his  prima  donna,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  singer,  and  a  yery 
amiable  woman.  But  in  an  evh 
hour  for  himself,  he  brought  oyer 
the  famous  GuzzonL  No  sooner  did 
that '  little  ^yren'  appear,  than  Lon- 
don £Gurly  went  out  of  its  senses. 
She  sang  so  exquisitely,  she  was  so 
deliciously  saucy,  she  was  so  regally 
superb  in  her  ways,  she  was  so  in- 
comprehensible, that  lords  and  ladies, 
courtiers  and  citizens,  young  and 
old,  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Poor  Handel,  the  haughty,  the  mas- 
siye,  the  irascible,  was  forced  to 
submit  to  her  countless  whims  and 
extrayagandes.  She  would  sing 
how,  when,  and  where  she  chose. 
She  would  sing  his  music  just  as  she 
pleased,  and  he  might  think  himself 
only  too  much  honoured  if  she  con- 
descended to  sing  it  at  alL  Handel 
one  day  seized  her  round  the  waist, 
and  tlureatened  to  fling  her  out  of 
the  window.  'I  know  you  are  a 
deyil,'  he  cried,  'but  I  am  Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  deyils ! '  She  was 
ill-tempered,  she  was  ugly  and  ill 
made,  with  a  short,  squat  figure,  and 
a  doughy,  cross  &ce,  only  redeemed 
by  a  fine  ccHuplexion ;  she  was  silly 
and  fantastical,  but  she  was  the 
reigning  queen  of  the  opeok,  and 
that  was  enough.  Guzzoni  entered 
into  a  coalition  with  Senesino  to 
torment  Handd,  for,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  opera,  managers  and 
singers  haye  always  been  at  war. 
Senesino,  who  had  not  the  best  of 
tempers,  and  was  excessiyely  arro- 
gant and  conceited,  treated  Handel 
abominably,  and  ungratefully,  for 
the  great  composer  had  giyen  him 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the 
seasoxL     The  maestro  threw  back 


the  insolence  of  Seoesino  with  gall- 
ing indifference,  which  added  fad 
to  the  fire  oi  hatred,  and  the  soda- 
city  of  Guzzoni,  with  alternate  threats 
and  wheedling.  The  singeiB  cared 
yery  little  for  the  indignation  which 
their  conduct  might  create  in  tiie 
breast  c^  Handel,  for  they  felt  Bcoe 
<^  Uieir  popularity  with  tiie  patrons 
of  the  opera,  who  didiked  Handel's 
sturdy  independence. 

Hoping  to  subdue  Chizzcmi,  Han- 
del engaged  the  loydy,  efylph-Iiko 
Faustina  Bordoni,  who  had  a  bril- 
liant reputation  and  a  beautiinl 
yoice.  The  unfortunate  manager, 
howeyer,  found  himself  in  a  more 
uncomfortable  position  than  erer 
when  he  had  secured  the  senrioes  of 
Faustina.  Not  only  did  the  two 
singers  conmience  a  dreadful  war, 
and  fling  the  whole  establishment 
into  con&sion,  but  all  musical  and 
fiishiimable  London  divided  into  two 
bitter  fiuHaons.  One  night,  the  two 
prima  donnas  fought  oa  the  stage, 
witli  the  fury  of  two  demcms.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  most  absurdities  were  c(nnmitted 
by  the  cantatrid  or  by  their  par* 
tisans.  When  one  prima  doDM 
opened  her  moutli  to  sing,  the  friends 
of  the  other  would  bc^'n  to  hiss.* 
Ladies  of  fashion  headed  the  anta- 
gonistic purties.  The  Gounteas  of 
Pembroke  was  general  oi  the 
Guzzoni  forces,  the  Gountess  of 
Burlington  and  Lady  Delawazr  led 
the  Faustina  battalicms.  The  gta/^ 
and  beauty  of  the  Venetian  singer 
gained  for  her  the  liayour  of  the 
beaux  and  wits,  who  were  anxious 
to  secure  for  her  undisputed  domi- 
nion, and  did  not  spare  the  partisans 
of  her  rival.  One  critic  or  wit  wrote 
this  indignant  epigram : 

'  Old  poets  >tDg  UiAt  beMti  did  daooe. 
innwntver  Orpbeos  pUjed ; 
80  to  Faostliui'i  cfaanniiig  Toioe 
Wlie  Pembroke'!  anes  bn^ed.' 

In  seyen  years  the  flfty  thousand 
pounds  subscribed  for  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music  was  squandered, 
together  with  the  annual  ^^^^^^^ 
tion.  Despite  the  admirable  worn 
produced  by  Handel,  despite  his 
really  magnificent  company,  and  the 
brilliant  appointments  of  the  theatre, 
the  specmation  was  a  completOi  a 
lamentable  Mure. 
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Whffli  it  was  disoorered  that  the 
entile  affiur  had  oollapsed,  the  direo- 
toTB  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  Heidegger  for  opening  the 
King's  Theatre  with  Handel  The 
great  composer  went  to  Italy  to  en- 
gage new  singers,  but  unfortunately 
did  not  make  a  y^  judidons  selec- 
tion. He  was  obligea  to  le-engage 
Senesino,  who  had  quitted  England 
in  1726  on  account  of  his  health. 
The  feud  between  Senesino  and 
Handel  broke  out  afresh  with  in- 
tense acrimony.  The  anstooraoy 
hated  Handel,  and  were  an^  be- 
cause he  had  raised  the  pnces  on 
Qiatado  nights.  They  therefore 
gave  funds  to  organize  an  opposition, 
at  Lmooln's  Inn  Fields,  sending  for 
Borpora  to  direct  it.  The  moment 
Senesino  heard  df  this  riTal  establish- 
ment, he  offered  to  join  it.  Cuzzoni, 
who  returned  to  England  in  1734, 
also  joined  Porpora's  company, 
which  was  strengthened  by  several 
mutinous  members  of  Handel's 
troupe. 

Deserted  by  his  best  singers, 
Handel  went  off  again  to  Italy  in 
aearoh  of  others.  He  heard  Oore- 
stini  and  Fbrinelli,  and  had  the  sin- 
gnlar  bad  taste  to  give  the  former 
the  preference.  Not  only  was  Gare- 
stim  inferior  to  his  great  rival,  but 
be  was  insolent  and  overbearing. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  London 
before  he  commenced  a  warfoie 
against  the  unlucl^  maestro.  When 
Smdel  sent  him  the  beautiful  air, 
'Verdi  prati,'  in  'Aldna'— after- 
wards constantly  encored — he  re- 
turned it,  with  an  impertinent  mes- 
sage, as  being  too  trimng  for  him  to 
sing.  Handel  went  in  a  towering 
rage  to  his  lodgings,  and,  caring 
nothing  for  the  likelihood  of  offend- 
ing his  leading  vocalist,  exclaimed, 
'You  tog!  don't  I  know  better  as 
•yourseluf  vaat  is  pest  for  you  to 
sing?  If  you  will  not  sing  te  song 
vaat  I  give  you,  I  vill  not  pay  you 
ein  stiver.'  Garestini  objected  to 
Handel's  accompaniments  on  the 
harpsichord,  which  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  from  the 
singer;  he  swore  that  if  Handel  did 
uot  discontinue  his  elaborate  per- 
formance, he  would  jump  upon  the 
instrument,  and  thus  stop  the  in- 


terruption. 'Oh,  ohP  cried  Han- 
del, 'so  you  will  jump,  will  you? 
Very  veil,  sare ;  be  so  kind  as  tell 
me  de  mght  ven  you  vill  jump,  and 
I  vill  advertise  in  de  bill,  and  I  sail 
^  grate  dale  more  mon^  by  your 
jumping  den  I  sail  get  by  your 
smgmg.'  *i 

Porpora  had  ihe  good  fortune 
to  engage  Farinelli,  and  ihe  whole 
metropolis  went  into  such  a  state 
of  ezdtement  about  tiiis  iaruly 
great  singer,  that  the  'Nobility's 
Theatre'  was  raised  to  the  pin- 
nade  of  popularity.  There  never 
was  a  more  extraordinary  sensation 
created  by  any  vocalist  than  by  1^ 
rinelli.  Presents  <^  the  utmost  value 
were  showered  npom  him—diamond 
knee-buckles,  diamond  rings,  bank- 
notes endosed  in  a  rich  gold  case« 
gol4  snuff-boxes.  All  London  ran 
crowding  to  hear  him,  and  were 
dther  melted  to  tears  or  raised  to 
enthusiasm  by  Ins  voice.  Even  So* 
nesino  was  obh'ged  to  admit  that  he 
was  unapproachable  as  a  singer. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  FarineUi. 
however,  Senesino  left  England,  and 
returned  to  his  native  Tuscany. 

After  the  expiration,  in  1735,  of 
Handd's  contract  with  Hdde^er, 
he  removed  to  Govent  Garden,  ror- 
pora  going  to  the  King's  Theatre. 
George  II.  subscribed  one  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  erpeaoBes  of 
Handel's  management,  and  it  was 
the  support  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  umuly  that  enabled  him  to 
hold  his  ground  against  the  aristo- 
cracy and  his  Italian  rival. 

At  last  both  Handel  and  Porpora 
foiled,  and  in  1737  the  latter  qmtted 
England.  Handel  joined  Hddegger 
once  more,  in  1738,  at  the  Emg's 
Theatre.  In  two  years  he  wrote 
four  operas.  When  he  had  produced 
'  Dddamia,'  he  abandoned  dramatic 
music,  and  entered  on  a  new  and 
higher  phase  of  his  career.  During 
his  unfortunate  struggle  against 
Porpora  and  the  world  of  foshion, 
he  nad  lost  his  health,  he  had  lost 
all  the  money  he  had  made  during 
twenty  years  of  labour,  and  he  had 
to  start  anew,  at  the  age  of  fifly-six, 
having  nothing  left  but  his  glorious 
reputation. 

E.  0.  a 
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EEFUSEDI 

'  "VrOT  yours  the  fimlt/  yon  say— not  yours  ? — 
-^     Yon  women  keep  some  bitter  cures 
For  onr  prond  spirits.    How  I  long 
To  think  yon  have  not  done  me  wrong. 
Believe  me,  this  is  half  my  pain 
To  feel  I  cannot  give  again 
Bespect  and  trust,  which  were  your  due 
When  I  believed  you  wholly  true  I 

The  words  of  love  yon  said  one  day, 
'  Ton  meant  the  n«Kt  day  to  unsay. 
And  if  I  thought  of  them— what  then  ? 
I  must  be  fooled  like  other  men : 
Must  learn  to  woo  is  not  to  win : 
That  women's  fiEdsehoods  are  not  sin  :\ 
Must  bear  what  other  hearts  have  borne :' 
— I  give  you,  lady,  scorn  for  scorn ! 

It  was  for  love  I  vainly  sued  I 
It  was  a  woman  that  I  wooed ! 
Not  something  in  a  woman's  guise. 
To  make  my  trusting  heart  a  prize — 
Bejoice  to  feel  me  in  her  power — 
Play  with  her  new  toy  for  an  hour, 
Then  fling  it  down,  with  cruel  jest, 
And  mocking  scorn,  at  my  request ! 

No !  it  was  something  kind  and  true 
I  fmcied  that  I  saw  in  you ! 
Before  a  high  ideal  shrine 
I  laid  this  honest  love  of  mina 
I  woke  to  find  that  shrine  a  dream — 
That  maidens  are  not  what  they  seem. 
Henceforth  I,  too,  will  share  their  mirth, 
And  take  their  love  for  what  it's  worth ! 

F.  S.  M. 
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EVERYBODY  tnira  with  cnriosily 
to  the  paragraph  in  Qie'TimeB' 
thit  chroniclee  the  '  exttaordioary 
iniceB'  which  the  picturefl  of  Mr. 

B ,  the  porcelain  of  Lord  G , 

or  the  enatnela  and  bijoaterie  of  the 

Ihichees  of  D ,  fetched  the  day 

before  at  Cbristie's,  Phillips's,  Fos- 
ter's, or  Sotheby's.  But  in  moat 
leadera  the  cnrioail^  enda  with  a 
maiiig  exclamation  of  snrpriee. 
Few,  compAratiTely,  ootdde  the  »- 
gnl&t  art  circles,  erer  tbi"lr  of  drop- 
ping in  at  one  of  these  saloa.  Yet, 
if  yon  are  strong  enongh,  or  poor 
oiongh,  to  withstand  the  temptation 
trf  bidding,  or  can  keep  your  bidding 
propendtiGe  within  bonnda,  one  or 
other  of  the  great  andion-rooma  — 
for  a  angle  visit  (or  for  half  a  dozen) 


yon  will  of  conrse  ohooee  Christie's 
— will  yield  some  pleasant  pastime ; 
and  it  will  be  yoni  own  &nlt  if  it 
do  not  furnish  something  to  think 
over  afterwards. 

More  than  '  six^  years  sinoe ' — 
almost  a  hnndred,  in  fact— Christie's 
was,  as  it  still  is,  the  art  anction- 
room,  par  excellence,  of  the  metropo* 
lis — Uiongh  its  locale  wa£  Fall  Mall 
then  instead  of  King  Street  as  now. 
Horace  Walpole  talked  aa  familiarly 
of  going  to  a  sale  of  pictures  or 

Ercelain  at  Christie's,  as  Baron 
ithschiid  01  Lord  Ward,  or  any 
more  commonplace  collector,  might 
tcf-day.  On  the  whole  those  must 
have  been  brave  times  for  the  cog- 
noscenti. There  was,  for  example, 
a   sale  of  theFenshnistfpiotoieB 
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Ari  %n  the  Audion  Boom, 


(May,  1764),  fti  which,  writes  Wal- 
pole,  'in  c^eral  the  piotores  did 
not  go  h^h' — ^as  will  be  readily 
supposed  wnen  he  bought  for  Gteorge 
Montague  '  two  sweet  children,'  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  '  for  two  pounds  t^ 
shillings,'  and  for  himself '  much  the 
best  picture  in  the  auction,  a  fine 
Vandyck  of  the  fiunous  Lady  Car- 
lisle fuid  her  sister  Leicester  in  one 
piece:  it  cost  me  nine-and-twenty 
guineas,'  and  sold,  we  may  add,  1^ 
the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 

Li  those  good  old  times,  when 
cotton  lords,  and  railway  kings,  and 
merchant  millionaires,  and  great 
capitalist  picture-dealers,  and  direc- 
tors and  projectors,  whether  of 
limited  or  unlunited  liability,  had 
not  spoiled  the  market,  and  giyen 
to  the  room  in  KiDg  Street  some- 
thing too  much  the  aspect  of  one  in 
Capel  Ck)urt,  Christie's  was  a  plea- 
sant place  of  meeting  and  easy 
intercourse  for  litt^teurs  and  1(h- 
terers,  artists  and  amateurs,  states- 
men and  bishops,  dilettanti  lords 
and  fashionable  dames,  as  well  as 
the  resort  of  keen-eyed  dealers, 
Hebrew  bargain-hunters,  and  the 
lean  and  seedy  pickers-up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles.  Fine  gentlemen  and 
gaily-dressed  ladies  made  it  their 
trysting- place.  Sturdy  Samuel 
Johnson  ^at  times  with  his  fiuthful 
Bozzj)  might  be  seen  there,  as  well 
as  finical  and  supercilious  Walpole. 
There,  too,  came  Burke  and  Gold- 
smith, Wilson  and  Fuseli,  Gailns- 
borough  and  Garrick,  now  giving 
utterance  to  a  criticism,  now  to  a 
jesi  And  there,  oracle  of  every 
visitor,  was  Sir  Joshua  himself,  ear- 
trumpet  and  snuff-box  in  hand, 
paying  courteous  attention  alike  to 
modest  scholar,  simpering  peer,  and 
patronizing  peeress : — 

*  To  coxcombs  avene,  yet  most  olTilly  steering, 
AVhen  tbey  Judged  witboat  skill  be  waa  ftiU  turd 

of  bearing ; 
Wben  they  talked  of  tbeir  Rapbaels,  OorreggloB, 

and  stntr,  « 

He  sbUted  bis  trompet,  and  only  took  sDnff.' 

Gilray's  caricature  shows  us  that 
Christie's  long  continued  to  be  a 
fiishionable  lounge,  where  ladies 
appeared  in  low  dr^  and  feathers, 
gentlemen  as  they  mi^ht  have  come 
direct  frcan  the  drawing-room,  doc- 


tors in  big  wigs,  and  yoong  backs 
in   cut-away  coats  and  tx^boote. 
Lat^  again,  NoUekens  Snuth  re- 
cords how  he  has  '  often  seen  Mr. 
Cosway  at  the  elder  Christie's  pic- 
ture-sales, full-dressed  in  his  swoid 
and  bag,  with  a  small  three-caniered 
hat  on  the  top  of  his  toupee,  and  a 
mulberry  silk  cipat  profusely  em- 
broideied  with  scarlet  strawbenies.' 
Surely  such  a  visitant  must  have 
made  radiant  the  dingy  room !  Our 
grandsires,  as  we  very  well  know, 
did  not  always  wrap  th^nselTes  in 
broad-cloth  and  dull  colours,  bat 
a  coat  like  this  must  have  been  a 
rarity,  one  would  fancy,  even  then. 
Poor  Gk>ldie's  famous  pieach-blossfjm 
Filby—  at  which  so  many  a  witling 
has  cast  his  little  joke— would  have 
looked    dim    alongside    Coswa/s 
mulberry  silk.    Mr.  Cosway  was  a 
notio^ble  person  in  his  day;  and 
his  presence,  apart  from  his  coat, 
would  have  brought  sunshine  any 
day  into  this  shady  place,  for  be 
was  a  lavish  purchaser  of  Inic-a- 
brac.    Cosway  was  the  fashionable 
'macaroni   miniature -painter^  of 
the  Eegency,  prime  favourite  of  the 
court  and  courtiers  and  of  the 
Be^gent    himselfl     Doubtless    the 
%^er  saw  and  admired,  and  still 
remembers,  his  dainty  miniatnres— 
marvels  of  grace  and  delicate  finish 
—of  the   '  first  gentleman  of  Ea- 
rope,'   his   fair  left-handed  bnde, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  many  others, 
fiairer  and  better  than  either,  which 
were  in  the  rich  and  rare  Loan  Ex- 
hibition at   South   Kensington  in 
1863.     Without  setting  up  for  a 
medium,  Cosway,  like  his  oontem- 
porary  Blake,  was  wont  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  the  spiritrworjd,  and 
was  agood  deal  less  startled  when  he 
saw,  as  he  told  his  friends  he  often 
did,  Pitt  or  Praxiteles,  or  it  might 
be  Michael  Angelo  or  Charles  If 
walk  into  his  painting-room,  than  an 
assembly  at  Christie's  would  now 
be  at  such  an  apparition  as  that  of 
his   dapper   little    '  monkey-fiiced 
figure '  (for  so  the  satirists  descrihed 
hun)  dad  in  that   mulberry  aft 
coat  profusely  powdered  over  wiin 
scarlet  strawberries,  sword  by  his 
side,  and  three-cornered  hat  on  the 
topof  his  toupee. 
JBut  though  no  such  sights,  and 
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few  such  men,  may  now  be  looked 
for  there,  Christie's  yet  offers  a 
phase  of  London  society  worth  ob- 
sernng.  In  the  thick  of  the  season, 
GQ  the  day  of  a  great  picture-sale, 
or,  better  still,  on  the  preceding 
days  when  the  pictures  are  on  view, 
there  is  a  gathering  of  art  notables 
of  no  common  mark.  You  may  not 
meet  the  young  painter  or  sculptor 
who  has  made  one  of  the  small  sen- 
sations of  the  season — they  as  yet 
•  generally  know  little  and  care  less 
about  those  who  haye  preceded 
them  in  the  race — but  you  will 
most  likely  see  some  of  their  seniors 
who  have  come  to  examine  some 
treasure  often  heard  of,  neyer  till 
now  beheld;  to  chat  over  some  long- 
hidden  and  half-forgotten  Beynolds 
or  Gainsborough ;  to  see  once  again 
works  they  remember  seeing  when 
first  exhibited  years  ago,  or  per- 
chance to  look  through  tiie  sketches 
and  unfinished  works  of  one  who, 
after  long  strugglmg  with  them  in 
fifendly  rivaliT,  only  a  month  or 
two  hack  succumbed  to  the  inevi- 
table &te.  There,  too,  are  kind- 
hearted  though  somewhat  stately 
oognosoenti  of  the  old  school— a 
rapidly  diminishing  class— great  in 
the  traditional  history  of  every  che- 
rished specimen  of  Sir  Joshua's 
urbane  pencil,  and  the  more  fiunous 
examples  of  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  by  them  are  the  brisker 
and  more  ffisthetical,  but  not  less 
positiye,  and  much  less  civil,  dic- 
tators who  now  rule  supreme  in  the 
leahns  of  taste.  There,  again,  are 
men  oi  patrician  eminence  and  his- 
toric name,  anxious  to  add  some 
mnch-vaunted  British  or  foreign 
nasterwork  as  a  new  heirloom  to 
tiieir  gallery:  hardly  less  eager,  if 
it  be  a  sale  of  crockery  that  is  com- 
ing on,  to  secure  a  pet  piece  of  true 
old  Sevres,  or  Henri-deux  ware,  or 
choice  majolica.  There  also  are  the 
'  directors  and  keepers  of  our  national 
collections,  and,  watching  them  with 
envious  eye,  the  agents  of  foreign 
monarchs  and  museums.  And  then 
fliere  is  also  that  new  class  of 
buyers— product  of  our  own  day, 
spawn  of  our  wealth— the  specu- 
tttive  dealers  and  print  publishers, 
who,  as  caterers  to  the  hurrying, 
QMni^-making,  picture-buying  lords 


of  the  City  and  the  north,  have  be- 
come an  almost  dominant  power  in 
the  auction-room  as  well  as  in  the 
studio,  and  who,  by  dint  of  never- 
ending  newspaper  canards  of  semi- 
fiabulous  prices  given  for  pictures 
and  copynghts,  and  ambulatory  ex- 
hibitions with  sensation  placards 
and  loquacious  canvassers,  have 
made  their  names  as  familiar  in 
every  country  town,  and  almost 
every  village,  as  in  London  itself, 
and  who  move  about  here,  as  else- 
where, under  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  the  observed 
of  many  observers.  The  lower 
strata  of  buyers  and  spectators — 
the  Israelitish  brokers  (Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews);  knock-out  conspi- 
rators (abhorred  of  amateurs,  col- 
lectors, and  executors);  sharp-set 
ag^its  and  small  dealers  on  the 
watch  for  '  speculative  lots ;'  and 
those  queer  visaged,  and  more 
queerly  costumed  lookera-on  of 
doubtful  calling,  and  sometimes  of 
doubtful  nativity  and  domicile,  who 
may  be  seen  at  every  important, 
and  almost  every  unimportant,  art- 
auction,  yet  never  buy  or  bid  for 
anything — these  are  likewise  in 
their  way  a  noteworthy  race — as  our 
artist  has  pretty  plamly  indicated. 

And  the  things  to  be  sold  are 
even  better  worth  looking  at  than 
those  who  come  to  buy  or  assist  at 
the  buying  of  them.  Pictures 
somehow  always  show  to  especial 
advantage  in  the  phun  busmess- 
like  rooms  in  King  Street.  Our 
older  English  pictures  seldom  look 
as  well  elsewhere— as  it  may  be 
wortii  remembering  if  you  contem- 
plate investing  here  an  odd  hun- 
dred or  two.  Several  of  the  paint- 
ings which  seemed  almost  common- 
place in  the  huge  galleries  of  the 
International  Exhibition  have  since 
shone  like  bright  particular  stars 
at  Christie's.  I  have  heard  some 
excellent  judges  declare  that  CHiris- 
tie's  is  the  best  art-exhibition  of  the 
London  season.  And  with  some 
allowance — and  without  disparage- 
ment to  Trafalgar  Square — we  may 
admit  that  it  is  so.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  most  varied,  for 
during  the  four  months  you  have 
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not  one  collection  bnt  a  constant 
succession,  and  of  every  qnality, 
good,  bad,  and  tolerable,  as  well  as 
sometimes  better  and  best. 

The  Christie  who  bnilt  the  rooms 
in  King  Street,  and  who,  as  a 
Frenchman  might  say,  created  the 
place,  died  just  sixty  years  ago.  It 
is  recorded  of  him  in  the  contem- 
porary obituary  that  '  with  an  easy 
and  gentlemanlike  flow  of  eloquence, 
he  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
power  of  persuasion.'  The  visitor 
will  feel  that  the  '  power  of  persua- 
sion '  has  been  inherited  'in  a  great 
degree '  by  i^e  great  man's  descend- 
ants and  successors,  but  he  will 
witness  little  '  flow  of  eloquence' 
from  the  King  Street  rostrum  now. 
That  seems  to  have  departed  from 
our  high-class  auction-rooms  with 
the  late  George  Bobins.  One  of 
the  things  in  our  art-auctions  most 
noticed  by  our  more  demonstrative 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  is 
the  quiet,  orderly  way  in  which  the 
sale  is  conducted.  As  M.  Een6 
Gtersaint,  an  avowed  admirer  of  our 
system,  writes  in  the  '  (Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts,'  '  The  affair  proceeds 
without  gesticulation  or  outcry  (but 
then  those  English  abominate  all 
imnecessary  noise),  every  article 
being  put  up  and  sold  strictly  in 
the  order  of  the  catalogue.'  Very 
true,  retorts  M.  Ph.  Bi^,  an  o^ 
ponent  of  M.  G^rsaint  and  ms 
Anglomania — very  true,  but  this 
wouldn't  suit  the  latitude  of  Paris. 
Your  cold  and  sensible  English 
auctioneer  addresses  a  public  as 
sensible  and  as  cold.  Between  the 
Parisian  sales,  so  animated,  noisy, 
and  picturesque,  and  thiose  silent, 
regular,  and  economic  London  ones, 
there  is,  I  grant,  as  much  difference 
as  there  is  between  French  humour 
and  British  temperament  But  I 
confess  I  prefer  our  excited,  variable, 
Parisian  sales  to  those  frigid,  orderly 
London  ones,  which  follow  an  ar- 
rangement as  precise  and  preor- 
dained as  a  railway  time-table.  Li- 
stead  of  having  a  picture  sacrificed 
like  a  mere  piece  of  merchandise,  I 
am  content  to  see  the  Parisian  ex- 
pert studying  the  gradations  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  pubuc,  and  inter- 
rupting the  pu^ile  order  of  tlie 
catalogue  in  order  to  bring  forward 


at  the  right  moment  a  BaffiieDe  or 
a  Prudhon.  It  is  dear  at  any  rate, 
M.  Bttrty  concludes,  that  this  man- 
ner of  procedure  is  most  likely  to 
have  with  us  French  a  favourable 
influence  upon  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale. 

With  us  English  also,  it  would 
seem,  from  stray  allusioDs  in  old 
boobs  and  journals,  that  once  upon 
a  time  some  such  managemfint  was 
almost  as  much  the  custom  at  Lon- 
don picture  sales  as  it  is  now  at  • 
those  of  the  H5tel  Drouot  At  tiie 
present  day,  however,  we  are  con- 
tent to  leave  to  the  aucticmeers  and 
their  experts  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  Paul's  or  Leicester  Sqnare 
this  study  of  the  gradations  of  en- 
thusiasm in  their  bidders,  for  ^i^iose 
behoof  a  Eafhelle  or  a  Morland— a 
Prudhon,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wonld 
be  a  name  imknown  to  them—fe 
always  available  at  the  right  mo- 
ment ELsewhero  we  are  content 
as  we  are.  However  it  may  be  ib 
Paris,  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  the 
prices  they  fetch,  that  in  London 
^;ood  pictures  little  need  mj- expert 
jockeymg. 

The  prices  obtained  for  works  of 
art  in  tiie  auction-room  during  the 
last  few  years,  have,  indeed,  been 
very  remarkable  and  suggestiTe, 
whether  regarded  as  tests  of  an 
actual  advance  in  their  value,  or  as 
an  indication  of  the  fluctuations  of  , 
taste  and  the  influence  of  foshion. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  BickneD 
sale  of  the  last  season,  where  a 
hundred  English  pictures  sold  for 
55,ooo^.,  their  cost  to  Mr.  Bicknell 
having  been  less  than  half  that 
sum :  and  it  was  not  less  remarkable 
as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  prin- 
cipal purchaser  was  a  Manchester 
picture-dealer,  who  bought  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  30,000?.,  and 
that  in  the  very  height  of  the  cotlwn 
£Eunine! 

Take  another  fllustration.  One 
morning— it  was  the  8th  of  Jvne, 
1774— whilst  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  pamting  the  portrait  of  a  yooM 
bride,  Lady  Carysfort,  the  husband, 
in  sauntering  round  the  painting- 
room,  took  a  liking  to  a  couplectf 
pictures.  They  were  both  portraiW; 
but  then  they  were  'fiancyportr^ 
—one  being  the  likeness  of  a  m^ 
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little  girl,  in  semi-rostio  costmne, 
holding  in  her  hands  a  pottle  of 
strawberries;  the  other,  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  child,  re- 
presented as  a  Bacchante  carrying 
the  infiant  Bacchus  on  her  shonlder. 
They  were  painted  in  the  president's 
best  manner,  graceful  in  style, 
channing  in  expression,  and  re- 
splendent in  colour,  and  so  my  lord 
thought  they  would  make  a  very 
Met^  present  for  his  young  wife. 
The  painter  asked  fifty  guineas 
apiece  for  them — ^which  sum  is  duly 
entered  as  received  in  his  cash-book 
of  that  day.  Some  people  cried  out 
that  it  was  an  extravagant  price  for 
mere  portraite — but  both  painter 
and  purchaser,  let  us  hope,  were 
satisfied.  Both  we  may  oe  sure 
would  have  been  incredulous  if 
some  seer  bad  told  them  that  one 
of  these  days  these  pictures  would 
be  eagerly  competed  for  at  Mr. 
Christie's,  till,  amid  ringing  cheers 
which  would  have  astonished  our 
Parisian  critics,  the  hanmier  fell 
consignmg  them  to  new  owners  at 
some  forty  times  their  original  cost 
So  it  has  been,  however.  The 
'Stafcwberry  Girl'  was  purchased 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  at  Sa- 

*  mnel  Bogers'  sale  in  1856  for  2,100 
guineas;  whilst  Mr.  Armstrong 
bought  the  '  Mrs.  Hartley  and 
Child,'  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Tunno's 
pictures  in  June  1863,  for  1,850 
guineas. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  in  one 
way  that  the  current  runs.  My 
older  readers  will  remember  a  line 
engraving  that  had  some  popularity 
in  its  day :  the  subject  '  Gafandrino 
and  his  Ck)mx)anions' — ^the  unlucky 
vi^t  of  Boccaccio's  story,  who,  fen- 
eying  he  has  found  the  Eliotropia 
and  become  invisible,  is  receiving 

^th  rueful  satisfection  the  buffets  of 
ms  wicked  companions,  who  pretend 
they  cannot  see  him:  the  painter, 
H.  P.  Briggs,  K.A.  The  picture 
was  a  large  one,  almost  gallery  size, 
and  when  exhibited  was  thought 
very  fine.  What  was  paid  for  it  I 
don't  know.  But  it  was  engraved : 
it  found  a  purchaser ;  and  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  dntwing-room  of 
a  aeijeant  learned  in  tiie  law.  Well, 
the  years  rolled  on.  In  the  spring 
of  1859  it  was  submitted  to  Chnstie's 


relentless  hammer,  and  was  knocked 
down  to  a  well-known  dealer  for 
some  12  guineas — perhaps  about 
half  the  cost  of  the  frame.  Will 
there  be  for  it  any  Eesurgam  ?  But 
pictures  are  not  the  only  things  in 
which  there  are  these  mutations. 
A  few  years  ago  the  chief  engraver 
to  the  Mint  was  Benedetto  Pistrucci, 
the  same  who  engraved  the  Si 
Qeorge  on  the  old  crown-piece — an 
Italian  by  birth,  a  gem-engraver  by 
profession.  He  was  a  great  fe- 
vourite  with  the  old  Hamilton  school 
of  classic  dilettanti,  many  of  whom 
in  good  faith  declared  him  to  be  the 
prince  of  modem  gem-engravers, 
and  attested  their  faith  by  the  prices 
they  paid  for  his  works.  His  mas- 
terpiece in  this  line  was  a  cameo 
of  olue  chalcedony  of  the  heads  of 
Augustus  and  Li  via.  It  was  a  com- 
mission, and  he  received  for  it  800^., 
being  the  largest  sum  ever  given 
for  such  a  work.  This  was  about 
1819:  in  1859  it  was  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  great  Hertz  sale  for  30^. 

If  one  could  follow  the  fortunes 
or  trace  back  the  history  of  half  ihe 
pictures,  prints,  gems,  vases,  what- 
nots, of  which  Mr.  Christie  deter- 
mines the  fate  with  that  cold,  im- 
passive, matter-of-fact  indifference 
which  so  offends  M.  Burty's  sen- 
sitiveness, doubtiess  we  should  have 
an  infinity  of  equally  noteworthy 
sermons  in  stones  and  canvas.  As 
it  is,  and  lying  ready  on  the  surfece, 
recent  art-auction  prices  are  so 
curious  and  suggestive  in  many 
ways  that  it  is  surprising  no  one 
has  tiiought  of  bringing  together  the 
more  remarkable  of  them.  No  one, 
however,  having  done  so,  suppose 
we  jot  down  a  few.  An  exhaustive 
list—even  a  moderately  full  list — 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question  in 
a  paper  of  this  kind.  But  we  may 
pick  out  here  and  there  an  example, 
say  of  the  highest  prices,  in  each  of 
the  several  classes  —  sufficient  for 
comparison  and  feirly  comprehen- 
sive-r-and  thus  famish  as  suitable, 
perhaps  as  agreeable,  a  conclusion, 
or  at  the  least  one  t^t  will  be  as 
Uttie  tedious,  as  any  other  to  this 
desultory  paper.  But  it  must  be 
in  a  second  part:  the  last  line  of 
this  is  run  out] 
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Our  EnlMiamme«t, 


Both  Jack  and  I  were  nther 
oetebritiea  as  amateur  actora.  The 
back  drawing-roomB  of  BayEmttei 
»d  Eennngton  had  long  been  the 
theatres  of  our  tiinmpha.  In  the 
neighbonrbood  of  Pimlico  I  was 
the  Fechter,  or  Alfred  Wigan,  of 
private  life,  as  Jack  was  the  , 
Hsrio,  Giuglini,  or  Sims  Keerw  of  . 
Weetboome  OroTe.  We  often  re-  - 
gietled  that  onr  ohecnre  lot  was 
cart  in  a  bumdrnm,  horae-in-the- 
mill  GoTemment  office,  and  longed 
for  the  brilliant  trinmpha  <tf  the 
tiuatre;  its  large  Qmoloments,  in- 
OMBBnt  excitement,  and  consequent 
pea>»  of  mind,  comfort,  and  tajoj- 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  fbrce  npon 
m;  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  mil 
ffltent  of  saj  accomplishments,  but  ' 
the  oondnot  of  my  story  oompeli 
me.  I  was  not  only  a  &mons  actoi 
(amateni),  I  iras  also  an  author. 
Tes;  on  me  had  &llen  the  mantle 
of  Moli^re,  and  ot  Shakspeie,  and  I 
Berred  the  Tragic  and  the  Comio 
Uasee  in  the  double  capadfy.  No 
one  who  knows  them  will  accnae 
■maleur  actors  of  egotism,  and  I 
thinb:  I  may  fearleealy  aaaert  that 
I  was  equally  excellent  aa  creator 
u  executant;  and  for  the  correct- 
nm)  of  my  statement,  I  refer  my 
Rsdeis  to  the  numerous  circle  Ot 
bieuds  who  have  bo  often  partaken 
of  my  mother's  hos^ataUty  previous 
to  m;  private  public  performancae. 

I  was  to  write  the  entertainment, 
ind  to  speak  it.  It  was  to  be  '  illna- 
tiated'  with  about  a  dozen  songa — 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Italian, 
Frmch,  German,  and  Welsh.  We 
were  not  to  aasnme  charactars,  or 
change  onr  costume,  but  to  act  in  OUT 
oattomary  evening  suite  of  solemn 
black.  We  arranged  this  as  being 
not  only  an  economical,  but  a 
gentlemanly  thing.  If  we  were 
asked  out— say  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant's—we  could  slip  away  after 
dinner,  delight  our  audiences  fbr  a 
ooaple  of  hours,  and  return. 

And  apropos  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant: we  did  not  venture  to  start 
in  England,  where  we  were  known, 
nor  in  Scotland,  where  we  bad  le- 

TOl.  T.— MO,  zxu. 
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lationa;  ve  therefore  resolTed  to 
begin  ooi  csmpaigu  in  Ireland— to 
commence  in  the  proTincei,  gun 
confidence  as  we  nnKnesed  to  tha 
cities,  and  finsll;  bear  dawn  in 
tritimph  upon  Dublin. 

We  often  used  to  dispute  ts  to 
irho  oriKiiuted  tfae  idea  of  our  tour. 
I  need  hudly  say  that  the  soggea- 
tion  came  from  me. 

'  It  TBS  mj  notion,'  Jack  inmld 
say. 

'  No.    It  was  mina' 

'Mine.' 

Poor  fintdley  had  but  one  bxli, 
and  that  was  an  exttooniiiiacy  and 


We  Bneaked  up  a  dirt;  lane  fiat 
led  to  a  printing-ofiBce,  and  ordaed 
onr  poeters.  They  were  in  t»o 
long  atrips,  on  one  of  which  m 
printed 

'  ifELOliiEB  or  X 
and  on  the  other 

'  ANT  LANDS,  THB  ETENlBa.' 

which  with  the  words  '  with  Pate 
and  Chatter  on  erery  Matter,'  ma 
the  title  of  our  entertainment— ui 
alliteratiTe  jingle,  which,  printed  in 
large  capitals,  wonld  look  prondly 
in  the  bills.  I  shall  never  foi^et 
onr  delight  at  the  first  proof  of  oar 
podters,  which  were  on  green  and 
yellow  paper — a  deticale  compli- 
ment to  the  opinions  of  all  clasees. 
of  our  prospective  patrons. 

I  wrote  and  committed  to  memory. 
Jack  selected  mnsio,  practised,  and 
in  time  we  were  perfect  And  witli 
light  hearts,  heavy  boxes,  a  fe» 
poonds  in  onr  porte-monnues-^iat 
forgetting  the  gloriona  green  sod 

Kllow  posters  —  we  started  fe 
iblin  vi&  Holyhead. 
While  walking  down  Dame  Street 
we,  met  Desmond  CSulbvan,  *•» 
had  formerly  been  in  onr  offlctt 
Desmond  was  a  thorough  Dublin 
man,  with  the  Dublin  man's  bi^ 
the  Dublin  mon^  bock,  and  the 
Dublin  man's  look ;  half-benwo- 
lent,  balf-ifojueur.  To  him  we  imr 
parted  our  intentions. 

'  ^  it  to  give  an  eDtertainmontr 
said  he,  highly  amnsed  with  the 
idea. 
.  We  mentioned  that  we  iutonm 
I  to 'throw  off' atft  town,  which  i™ 
call  here  ShandranaghaiL 
.  Deoiund  Btwted. 
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'  la  it  Sbandranaghas  T  he  said. 

We  assored  him  that  it  was,  and 
atked  bim  to  lecommend  oa  to  a 
good  pianist 

'Isit  apianiat?'  he  said.  Itwaa 
bis  pecnliarit?  that  he  coadiicted 
tnerj  coaversaMoa  in  questioss,  and 
that  Qiej  alwaja  hc^an  with  the 
TTOrde'Iait?' 

He  intiodnoed  ns  to'a  pianist,  as 
agreeable  and  hearty  a  fellow  as 
himself;  who  o^foyed  the  thought 
of  the  trip  omaziiiKlyt  and  langSed 
at  every  syllable  that  was  ottered 


thing?'    we  in- 

'  Indeed,'  replied  Bonrke,  the 
pianist, '  and  I've  never  beou  there ; 
bnt  I  don't  see  why  not.* 
-  Ihia,  thongh  negatiTe,  vas  con- 
aoling.  We  ordered  our  full  biUs, 
commenced  ont  musical  rehearsals. 


local  knowledge.  The  hall  of  the 
Hectuuiics'  Institute  at  Shondra- 
nagh&u  was  hired  for  two  nights, 
lor  the  sum  of  2I.  per  night,  pay- 
able beforehand.  We  choas  a 
lonte,  wrote  letters,  received  answers, 
paid  for  aaseinbly-roonia,  and  court- 
DODses,  and  made  every  arrange 
ment  fbr  our  tour,  suggested  by  oui 
own  discrimination,  guide-books, 
(ySullivan,  and  Rourke. 

We  had  a  most  enjoyable  ride  from 
Dahlia  to  Shaudranagban.  With 
the  exception  of  a  priest  and  a  lady, 
we  were  the  only  passeugets  left 
upon  the  platform. 

Tbfi  lady  had  a  carriage  waiting 
for  her,  the  priest  walked,  and  we 
hired  a  car  for  'the  hotel.'  The 
stalion  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  and  on  the  rood  I  asked 
Bonrke  if  the  operatives — for  Sban- 
dtanaghaa  boasted  a  manu&cture  of 
its  own — were  tlte  sort  of  people 
food  of  amusement. 

'Indeed,'  he  answered,  'and  I 
dmt  know,  but  I  don't  see  why 
not' 

A  little  farther  on  we  overtook  a 
number  of  these  afbresaid  onwa- 
tivee,  all  busily  engaged  in  pelting 
stoius  at  a  uiabbily-dreeBed^  man 
vho  was  running  towards  the  town 
•■if  lor  life. 
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'  Indeed,  and  I  dont  know,'  tn- 
Bweied  Bonite,  imtxnicenKdlr; 
'perhaps  he's  a  Bonper.' 

'A  ■what?'     ■ 


car*driTer.  .'IfsP<(dd;Bryiie,  and 
he's  a  semper;  the  mom  ahame  kr 
hnn,  and  comm'  o'  decent  peopled 

Jack  and  I  -were  istfier  shoiiked; 
bnt  we  nlHed  vhen  I  Bud  Unt 
I  was  glad  I  had  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  chu^^in^  cndj  atnoice  lor  tb» 
back  seats  in  the  Hk11,>8  that  eduU 
mm  would  doubtless  meet  tbe  meeni 
ot  the  woikii^  clasaee. 

'  It  vas  m;  idea,'  nid  Jack. 

'  No!  naae,' 

'  My  dear  fellow ' 

It  vas  BO  nse  contending,  so  I 
gave  it  up. 

Tbe  hotel  was  mme  a  paUio- 
honse  than  a  hotel  Hie  bosi; 
hostess,  and  serranta  irere  «U  dril, 
obh'ging,  and  endently  as  mnued  to 
ablations  as  to  castomen.  Tbe 
serrioe  was  not  dirided  into  depart- 
ments, bnt  any  servant  answend 
joor  smnmons  who  might  happen 
to  be  passing.  Thus,  your  shaving- 
water  would  be  brongbt  in  bj  the 
boat  himself,  lie  barmaid  wtmld 
clean  yoni  boots,  while  the  ostler 
officiated  as  banoaid.  Arfattrary 
distinctionB  were  unknown,  and  the 
variooB  juTenile  memben  of  the 
landlord's  family  —  children  'witli 
uncombed  heads  and  affectioDate 
diqioeitionB — wandered  in  and  oo^ 
and  played  in  the  bedrocons  with  an 
absence  of  reanre  Hat  though  toueh- 
ing  waa  ttonblesome. 

Our  first  care  was  to  see  Jfr. 
.  Donnelly,  the  secretary  of  tbe  He- 
chanica'  Institntei  the  penxm  to 
-whom  we  had  sent  the  iiKHie;,and 
who  had  told  us  by  letter  that  ha 
thought  that  Shandraoaghsn  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  town  where  a 
clerer  entertainment,  w^  deliTeisd, 
inteispersed  with  good  songs  well 
sung,  was  likely  to  take.  We  were 
soma  time  in  finding  Mr.  Donsd!;'! 
reejdenee,  for  SbaQdianagban  w*a 
an  oddly-buiit  town,  in  which  tbe 
roweofhousee  left  off  brae  and  theie, 
and  then  began  again  in  fresh  and 
unexpected  places.    Anothar  of  il> 
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pecnliuities  vu,  that  it  vas  &I1  up* 
Ml~tliere  seemed  to  be  no  down  bill 
-*t  least  to  Mr.  BoimeUy's.  We 
bad  wrenl  times  to  ask  our  waf , 
and  were  always  directed  with 
mtrked  civility ;  sometimeB,  indeed, 
a  man  iroald  retrace  bis  steps  to 
pat  ns  into  the  right  road.  We 
ware  evidently  the  objects  of  con- 
Ddorable  cniioeity,  for  everybody 
looked  at  OB  as  if  wondering  why 
at  earth  we  came  there.  We 
naohed  the  Donnellian  mansion 
■a  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  a 
sraod  green  hill,  and  the  evening 
was  pnrpling  into  night. 

Mr.  Donnelly  una  at  homa  Would 
we  walk  np  into  the  drawing-room? 

Jack  and  1  pnt  on  our  PaU-Hall 
manners.  The  drawing-room  was 
v^  dark,  bat  we  saw  that  there 
y^n  at  least  a  dozen  yotmg  ladies 
ia  it  amply  be-moslined.  Mrs.Ikm- 
aally  k^  a  finiehing  aohool. 

Mr.  Donnelly  was  glad  to  see  na. 
Fnm  sit  down.  Mrt.  Donnelly  was 
^ad  to  lee  oa.  The  yonng  ladies 
run  and  reseated  themseTves  as 
gracefnliy  as  a  flock  of  birds  lighting 
npon  the  earth.  And  again  I  felt 
we  were  objects  of  coiuddetable 
oorioeity — not  to  say  solicitode. 

Had  Ur.  Donnelly  received  oar 
kiter  ?  Mr.  Donnelly  had  received 
our  letter  with  greatpleasate.  Had 
be  seen  the  bills?  EehadBeenthe 
Wk.  They  were  capital  bills,  ci- 
cdlcnt  bills,  admirable  bills.  Ura. 
Donnelly  said  they  were  admirable 
hills,  and  the  yonng  ladies  said, 
'  Ah !  sore,'  in  a  choroa. 

Did  Hr.  Donnelly  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ndly  think,  from  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  inhabitant  of  Sbon- 
diamkj^iaD  and  its  vicinity,  that  we 
fibonldhave  afoll  atteodaoce  on  the 
first  mght? 

Hr.  Donnelly^  i^lj  ^"^  cantioas 
—not  to  say  evasiTe.  Itfta.  Don- 
neUy  said  Uftt  the  inhabitants  of 
fibandranagban  and  its  vicinity,  had 
no  taste,  and  the  young  ladies  said, 
'Ah I  no,' 

Whether  it  was  Mr.  Donnelly, 
or  the  setting  son,  or  the  yonng 
ladies,  or  Shandnmaghan  and  its 
vidnity,  I  know  not;  but  I  be^ 
to  feel  depressed ;  I  aiid  the  settmg 
son  Mt  a  matnal  empathy.  Mr. 
Donnelly  promised  to  meet  ns  and 
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show  TIB  the'Hall'intlienwnui^; 
and  I  aaked  Mra.  Donnelljr  if  tfae 
yoimg  ladies  would  ki&dlj  iavoai 
ufl  with  their  ftttendanoe— gratJB  of 
conrse.  This  libenl  offer  was  not 
responded  to  with  the  cordidit?  I 
could  bare  wished.  The  jooiig 
ladies  might  be  engaged  in  their 
studies,  and  the  young  ladies  eaid, 
'  Ah  I  yes ;'  but  they  wonld  be  Tery 
much  disappointed  if  th^  did  not 
visit  the  Hall  during  oar  stay,  and 
the  young  ladies  said,  'Ahl  am,' 
indeed,  they  would  not  like  to  miv 
such  an  opportunity,  and  theyouDg 
ladies  Baid, '  Ah !  no.' 

Mr.  Dcnuiell^,  Mrs.  Donnelly,  and 
their  &ir  pnpils  all  rose,  reseUled 
into  their  places,  and  we  took  ooi 
leave  —  ereiy  atom  of  onr  WI- 
Mallian  pretension  yanished  lod 
gone.  Out  of  the  hoase  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  we  had  to  tumble  ovk 
to  tbe  hotel  cautionsly  and  pn- 
cipitouBly. 

In  the  morning,  Ur.  Donnelly 
—  who  by  daylight  was  a  meek 
nmn,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
lecturer  on  the  bleseinge  of  tempe- 
rance, the  correct  thing  for  the  seae- 
tary  of  a  Mechanics'  Institnte— led 
us  to '  the  Hall,'  both  the  eiteritf 
and  interior  of  which  disappointed 
us.  Tberewere  twobighstiULewalli, 
and  a  gate,  which  when  shut  wonld 
not  open,  and  when  open  wonld 
not  shut,  which  led  to  a  conrt-yaid, 
in  which  grew  the  tallest  giass,  and 
the  finest  and  largest  dock-leavea 
and  dandelions  I  ever  saw— which 
led  to  a  building  that  looked  like  an 
old  and  inBolveut  national  echooL 
There  was  a  cortico  to  the  principal 
entrance,  which  would  have  bean 
more  imposing  bad  not  all  the  stncco 
dropped  from  it.  The  door  was  of  U» 
same  obetiuate  and  unyielding  cha- 
racter as  the  gate.  Time,  peiseve- 
ranoe,  and  Mr.  Donnelly,  hotrewr, 
conquered,  and  we  were  admitted 
to  the  interior.    There  was  a  raiwd 

Slatibrm  at  one  raid,  raised  nata 
ivided  into  two  partitions,  and  a 
gallery.  Words  caoDot  do  joBtice 
to  the  amonut  of  dust  which  had 
settled  everywhere,  and  the  dale  at 
which  the  windows  were  last 
cleaned  was  evidently  the  same  at 
the  budding  of  the  docks  and 
'     '  "        outstdfl.    As  Jack  said. 
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the  whole  place  looked  'in  dum- 
eery.'  • 

OoT  first  care  vns  to  see  onr 
'  posters'  up.  One  Patar  ConnoUy 
was  recommonded  by  Mr.  Donnelly, 
and  ve  again  started  to  climb  after 
him.  Afler  a  considerable  search, 
we  discovered  the  hnt,  cabin,  or 
wigwam  of  Peter,  whom  we  found 
to  be  a  weazened  little  old  man, 
OTer  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had 
ncently  taken  to  his  arms  a  third 
wife  a  trifle  over  aiiteeo.  JDonbt- 
lesa  he  was  the  accredited  and  ap- 
pointed bill-poeter  of  'Stiondrana- 
gban,  b^  divine  right  or  hereditary 
EQccGflsion,  for  he  could  not  read,  he 
was  not  young,  nor  tall,  nor  active. 
Perhaps  he  had  chosen  that  walk  of 
life  because  his  namewasPetor.  He 
required  no  instructions.  When  we 
.  told  him  what  we  wanted,  he  said— 

'Iknow!  Iknowj  Put'emup! 
I'D  do  it!  I'll  do  it!  I  did  it  for 
Hifiter  Calloghan,  years  oga  I'll 
get  mee  paste  and  mee  pot — mee  ivife 
shall  moke  it  Biddy !— Biddy! — 
"  CrashaYaramanuagharad  abora- 
hoondi!— bolerotherooahi"'  Iquote 
Peter  phonetically. 

Xourke,  our  pianist.  Said  that  be 
was  sure  Peter  was  a  Connaaght 
man,  and  advised  ns  to  look  tuter 
him.  We  accompanied  Peter  to  the 
outskirts  to  see  him  stick  up  his 
first  poster.  He  had  procored  a 
pint^pot  full  of  something  that 
look^  like  weak  gruel,  a  camel'S' 
luair  brush,  and  we  carefnlly  laid 
over  one  of  his  thin  old  arms  the  slips 
printed '  ueloues  op  m  '  and  over  the 
other  '  ANY  LAXDfl  this  evknino.' 

Peter  mjde  his  first  essay  on  a 
dead  wall  green  with  moss,  and 
virgin  of  advertisements.  He  pasted 
the  hock  of  the  bill  with  his  little 
brash,  but  finding  that  implement 
too  Bmal!,  began  to  smear  the  paste 
on  with  his  fingen.  Bouike  rolled 
with  laughter. 

'See  to  him  I— we  to  him!'  he 
said. 

Peter  then  raised  the  poster  abont 
four  feet  from  the  groond,  and  the 
'xxLDViXB  OF  K '  bloomed  from  the 
wall  ingreen  and  yellow  glory.  We  ' 
expected  to  see  the  othet  half  of  the 
paster  stnck  on  to  fbllow,'whcn,  to 
om  intense  surprise,  Peter  took  np 
Ini  can  sjid  trotted  off. 


'Hil—Stopl' leried.wbmBoudn 
interposed. 

'Sea  to  bim! — See  to  him!'  be 
I   said.  ' 

We  did  see  to  him.  Peta  halted 
at  a  gate  abont  a  qnarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  mil  which  he  hitd  jatt 
adorned,  and  there  with  much 
tronble,  paste,  and  caie,  stock  on 
the  top  l«r  th«  magic  voids  '  isi 
iiUne  TBn  xvxNiNa.' 

Bonrke,  Jack,  and  I  roarad  with 
Ungbter,  as  we  explained  hii  mis- 
take to  luiq. 

Crowds  of  Iho  operatives  tamed 
out  at  noon  and  watched  onr  pro- 
ceedings with  ooQsiderable  interest 
Tbej  all  knew  Peter,  and  gave  bim 
kind  words  of  enoonragieniQnt  and 
adTice.  Ae  be  was  posting  aw«;, 
a  woman  said — 

'  Ah,  FeUiei,  dear !  but  ;g^ 
makin'  the  gate  look  party.' 

And  a  man  advised  him,  as  he 
was  endnTonring  to  pbward  a 
walT— 

'  Te  shonld  stick  it  up  boigher, 
Petber,'  he  said, '  conspicuons  to  the 
>  snnr 

But  Peter  bebaTod  with  otSml 


work-folk  carefolly  stripped  the 
posters  while  wet  from  the  walls,  lad 
carried  them  to  their  cabins,  where 
they  stack  than  up  as  {scturee,  ud 
admired  them  as  worns  of  (brogn 
art  illnBtrntiTe  of  some  remaifcable 
event^tiie  opening  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibition,  or  the  pasajng  of  BepwL 
Bonrke  had  enoimons  difBcnl^in 
proonring  «  piano.  Mr.  Dcnnellr 
regretted  that  Urs.  Douetly  could 
not  Bpaie  hers,  as  it  was  required 
for  t£e  aee  of  the  Toang  ladies 
who  wei«  finishing.  Nor  love  nor 
money  coald  hire  one.  At  list 
we  were  advised  to  apply  to  Mr.  de 
Winter,  the  only  mosio  and  singing- 
master  in  the  place,  who,  the  pa- 
ternal Donnelly  informed  Tis,had  ti 
piano — thoogh  whether  be  wonld 
lend  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
improbability.  Mr.  de  Winter,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  popn- 
latiOQ,  lived  np  a  hill.  We  rst^Md, 
and  M>.  de  Winter  himself,  in  his 
shirtsleeves,  opened  tbe  door.  We 
explained  onr  emod,  and  Mr.  de 
Wmter,  a  grave  and  solemn  msn. 
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diB^ipeKred  and  then  raappeared 
pattiiig  on  his  coat 

'  We'll  go  and  have  somewhiBk;,' 
Itesaid,  and  be  led  hb  into  a  grocer's 
shop,  contxining  no  articlea  of  gro- 
eerj,  but  whisk;,  bottled  beer,  and 
CBiuUea. 

'  Too  nerei  were  in  Shandra- 
naghan  before,  were  y<nt  ¥'  heaaked. 

'No.' 

■  No!'  he  replied;  '  I  'fipose  not 
ffje  think  of  stay'n  here  ?" 

'  Not  mora  than  the  two  nighta.' 

'  Not  more.  No!  I'd  not  advise 
more.  Here's  my— beet  wishes,'  he 
Btid.monnifiillT.  '  Shaadranaghan 
isaqnare  apatr 

'la  it?'  we  said. 

'  Oh !  and  it's  a  qnare  spot' 

'  People  ibnd  of  mosic  'f  we  in- 
qnired. 

'Fond  of  mnajo!'  he  repGAted, 
'ftindof  ill  Would  it  be  them '^  Oh! 
m' it's  a  qnare  spot;  bnt  ye're  not 
stsT'n  long,  an'  it's  wantin'  the  loan 
d  a  piano,  ;oa  are  ?' 

'  Tea,   and  if  yon  coold  oblige 

'  If  jau.'ve  a  luano  and  wouldn't 

'  Well  take  the  gieatast  caie  ot 
it,'  we  all  Baid  together. 

'Oh!  I're  a  piano— and  small 
blame  to  me — I  teach  the  childran. 
Fre  eleven  of  'em  —  children,  not 
piuuM.  What  would  jon  be  wanting 
.  to  give  for  the  hire  of  it?' 

We  said  that  in  England  it  was 
nroal  foi  the  vendor  of  on  article  to 
Sethis  price  nponit;  hut  when  in- 
fbnned  that  it  was  Uie  custom  in 
Shandianaghan  for  purchaaeni  to 
be  the  first  to  mention  terms 
we  snccmnbed,  and  proposed  a 
gninea. 

'  A  gninea!'  he  echoed,  '  ah,  yes, 
a  guinea  '11  do;  and  ye'll  have  to 
pay  the  men  for  fetchin'  it,  and  fisr 
auijia'  of  it  back  Pether  '11  do 
that- 

We  objected  to  Peter. 

'  He's  strong  is  Fether,  though 
he's  little,'  said  Mr.  de  Winter, '  and 
he  does  ali  Uioee  sort  o'  things  here 
— mnac— and — and  bill-stiiAing— 
ifs  his  perquisite— Yell  take  some 
•nore  punch?' 

We  declined,  but  Mr,  de  Winter 
was  obstinate,  and  we  left  the 
'  grocery '  alightly  elated ;  the  mu- 
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Bic-iiiaeter  vistung  w  luk,  ud 
telling  ns  that  Shandiaiuighui  «m 
aquarespot. 

'  Don't  jon  think.  Jack,'  1  nid, 
'  that  Mr.  de  Winter's  muuui  ud 
appeanmoe  are  very  like ' 

'  Vandetdecken !  I  catch  the  )dn 

The  posteis  ap,  the  bQls  distrir 
bntcd,  the  piano  placed,  tuned  b; 
Bonrke,  and  the  Hall  dusted  b; 
Pether — another  of  his  peiqoisites— 
aiid  his  bride,  two  oajs  pasMd, 
during  which  we  wore  regarded  t^ 
all  who  saw  na  rather  as  English- 
men might  be  in  Aleppo  tbu  in 
any  portion  of  hei  Majeetj's  domi- 
nions.  The  eTentful  momiDg 
dawned  on  the  evening  of  vbich  m 
were  to  '  throw  off.' 

No  places  hod  been  taken  at  ih» 
printer's.  Mr.  Donnelly  told  oe  that 
the  aristocracy  Boldom  came  till  tba 
second  night  We  dined  at  fcm, 
as  the  landlord  remarked,  '  ramp- 
tnoBit]','  took  a  cnp  of  tea,  and  at 
five  began  to  dro^  Deepte  the 
heat,  I  threw  on  a  gre;  oTcrccat 
Jack,  however,  walked  out  in  all  the 
fanereal  solemnit}-  of  estreiQe  erai- 
ing  Belgravia.  We  were  shaved  io 
true  professional  style — each  epoit- 
ioR  a  moustache,  smooth  cbeeb 
and  chin. 

I  need  not  say  the  institnte  stood 
upon  a  hilL  As  we  strode  np  it 
gently,  the  inhabitants  flocked  to 
tbeir  windows  and  dooistepe  » 
look  at  us.  LitUe  boys  ran  after 
ua,  and  workmen  and  peaaanta  ac- 
comtNUiied  ub.    Such  ia  bme! 

'  We  Bball  have  a  lare  fall  baoN,' 
said  Jack,  'all  theee  people  uecon- 
ing.  Via  wonderful  how  fond  fblki 
are  of  a  private  view  of  profeswrni 
people,  a'nt  it  ?' 

The  words  were  hardly  uttend 
Then  a  woman  appealed  in  sigbt 
She  was  dnsty,  diGhevelted,  bad 
been  drinking,  and  evidently  i»i^ 
took  ns  for  a  popular  demonsba- 
tion,  a  national  pageant,  or  pobtical 
pioceedon! 

'  "'  ■   she  cried,  'the  dnrkns! 


Ohool' 

■Ifs  Jndyl'  said  the  1 
Ah,  Jndy— go  borne.' 

'  I'll  not ;  it's  themselves  that  aiS 
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tbe  dftndj' !'  raplied  Jnd;.  '  I'Q 
have  a  kin  o'  both,  the  darlens !' 

'  Ah !  go  away  and  don't  bother, 
Jadf ;  if  s  straogers  the  gentlemen 
are,  eee  yo,'  said  a  bystander. 

'  She's  a  poor  dark  innocent,' 
said  another  to  ns ;  '  it's  beet  not  to 
cross  her,  as  sbe'e  the  gorrl  that 
eaa  fight.    GiTO  her  a  tass  and  let 

BoU)  Jack  and  I  saw  that  to  re- 
ftise  M™  or  Mis.  Judy's  demon- 
Btration  of  regard  would  be  a  pro- 
ceeding fraught  ^rith  danger.  We 
therefore  submitted  to  her  ealnte  m 
ftill  eight  of  abont  a  hnndred  per- 
sons, the  market  clock,  which  had 
mly  one  hand,  and  that  did  not  go, 
looking  down  upon  as. 

The  oereiaony  OTer,  Jndy  re- 
quested a  penny  with  which  to 
drink  oar  health,  and  long  life  to 
it ;  and  again  we  took  the  advice  of 
disiDterested  bystanders  and  com- 
plied. The  lady  then  removed  the 
Dlockade,  and  we  passed  on,  acoom- 
paiiied  by  the  spectators,  who  by 
this  time  had  mustered  into  a  con- 
siderable crowd. 

No  sooner  did  we  reach  the  open 
Ate  of  the  Hall  than  the  foremost 
EUBUk  away,  and  the  rest  disap- 
peared as  if  bj  magic 
,  We  fonnd  Ur.  Ikomelly  in  the 
ooortyard,  and  conid  hear  Roarke 
tbnnderinK  away  at  Moore's  Melodies 
in  tbe  Hall 

The  doors  were  opened  at  half- 
past  seven,  of  which  fact  not  one 
solitary  individiial  took  the  slightest 
notice.  At  eight  the  public  of  Shan- 
dntnagfaan  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  apathy. 

'  Is  no  one  coming  ?'  I  asked. 

Boarke  laughed ;  and  Mr.  Donnelly 
tried  to  smile,  and  failed ;  then  tried 
to  look  sympathetic  and  failed  again. 

At  seven  minutes  past  eight  there 
iraa  a  rash  of  one.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  landlord  of  the  '  hotel,'  to 
whom  we  had  promised  a  free  ad- 
missioD,  claimed  his  privilege,  and 
diowed  himself  into  the  reserved 
seats,  where  he  watched  Roiirke,  who 
indulged  him  with  variations  from 
the  Traviata  for  half  an  hour, 
after  which  the  boy,  thoroughly 
nttsfied  with  the  entertainment, 
irant  home.  We  coutinaed  to  look 
on  T&z.  Dtmnelly,  who,  in  his  turn. 
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looted  on  tbe  dodo  md  HiniiiKiwi, 
and  when  it  wm  quite  dsik,  HKiked 
back  to  the  hoteL  After  snppei, 
Mr.  DoimeU  J  mu  amunmoed,  and  I 
thoDeht  waa  abont  to  dilote  hii 
pnndn  with  tears,  he  was  so  mond 
at  OUT  fiiilare,  bat  be  hoped  foi 
tbe  beet  firom  ibe  folbwiog  nif^L 
For  ouTselTeB,  the  readJoit  &om  ovx 
atmojaiice  came  on  m  wi^  fnll 
fono,  and  we  roared  with  langhtv. 
Our  ill-timed  mirth  drove  Hi.  Dta- 
nellj  Amy,  and  we  wcro  just  goiiie 
to  bed  wbui  Mx.  de  Winter  ahowed 
bia  melaDoholy  head  at  the  door. 

Hr.  de  Winter  first  iiKmired  if 
we  wtmld  take  eome  wbilk;,  and 
on  onr  mentioning  that  we  wen  in 


mit  hun  to  p^  fi«  as,  he  r 
tantlf  conssnted  to  make  one  glu 
of  punch. 

'  If  s  a  qnare  epot  ia  Shandra- 
nagban,'  be  said  in  bis  own  moomful 
1^.  '  Ye  didn't  know  it  'Tis  not 
the  punch  I  came  about,  but  the 
piano.  Fedier  11  bring  it  bai^ 
Ye'Te  not  played  ye  see,  azid  bo ' 

And  he  Ittd  oni  guinea  on  the 
table. 

We  protated— a  bargain  vaa  • 
bai^ain,  we  mie  men  of  meana,  ftc, 
bntinTain;  UiemDaio-inaBteTBtnck 
to  hie  point  and  carried  it 

'  ¥e^  yonng,  ye're  yonng,'  be 
said, '  and  Sbi»>Hnm*ghMi'ii  a  qnan 
spot  I  know  what  it  is  mjaelt 
I  ve  eleven  of  'em— all  with  a  taste 
for  mnaie—more's  the  pi^,  la  it 
me  take  the  gninea  aJid  yoa  bo 
yonng?" 

It  would  have  been  a  snobbiah 
barbari^  to  revise  his  kindneee; 
and  no  eooner  had  we  accepted  i^ 
than  he  changed  firom  Yaoderdecken 
to  Mynheer  von  Dunck,  and  told 
atoriea  and  sang  aonga,  the  tike  of 
which  were  never  heard  save  btm 
the  lips  of  an  Irishman,  or  ont  of 
the  pagee  of  Sheridan,  Moore,  Lovor, 
and  Lever. 

He  kept  us  up  till  five  o'clock. 
At  nine  we  took  a  car,  and  aleasted 
back  to  Dublin;  we  renoonoed  the 
proepeotiTe  pioSte  (tf  the  rest  d 
oui  route. 

'  We  bavfflit  quite  cleared  looL, 
Jack,'  I  said  on  the  deck  of  the  boat 
that  was  shaking  us  to  Holyhead. 

'  N— o,'  he  tetnmed.  '  I  thouj^ 


Ow 

that  cftlonlfttion  of  TOois  would  tain 
out  to  be  bosh.' 

'  Hine!  why  it  was  yoaisl' 

'  Uinel  wl^  yon  might  aa  well 
W7  that  the  ides  of  giyiiig  an  enter- 
kiinment  at  all  vas  misel' 

'  Soit  was!' 

•What!' 

We  qnanelled  during  the  voyage, 
and  traTfllled  to  London  in  eepaiate 
carriBgw.  Howevet,  ve  hare  made 
it  op  ainoe  and  are  as  good  tdtaide 
aaerer. 

We  never  again  tiied  that  or  an; 
other  entertaimncFnt.  The  niann* 
acriptfrf  'Uelodiea  of  Many  Lands' 
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AS  Helen  was  the  catifle  of  Troy's 
destruction,  so  Miss  Somerset 
iraa  the  cause  of  many  heartburn- 
ings and  much  tribulation  to  our 
Tifiage.  It  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  this 
Teritable  history,  that  I  should  give 
a  brief  description  of  our  village. 
The  word  is  apt  to  give  the  idea  of  a 
collection  of  mean  nouses—to  sug- 
gest hmnbleness  and  poverty.  Ours 
is  not  a  village  of  that  sort  It  is 
quite  an  aristocratic  place,  a  sub- 
urban paradise  of  mansions  standing 
in  then*  own  grounds,  with  great 
iron  gates  in  front,  and  broad  lawns 
behind,  studded  with  ancestral  trees. 
Almost  every  mansion  has  a  coach- 
house and  stable  attached  to  it,  and 
from  one  or  two  the  fEunily  chuEuiot 
rolls  forth  with  a  powdered  coach- 
man on  the  box,  ana  two  powdered 
£9oimen  standing  like  statues  of 
magnific^oe  on  stuffed  pedestals 
behind.  -  It  is  true  there  are  some 
poor  people  in  our  village,  but  only 
just  so  many  as  are  necessary  for 
those  acts  of  ministration  which 
greatness,  unhappily,  cannot  dis- 
pense witiL  We  are  obliged  to 
tolerate  a  tinsmith,  a  saddler,  a  con- 
fectioner, a  baker,  a  butcher,  and 
one  or  two  other  people'  of  that 
stunp;  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  double  line  of  mansions  is  un- 
broken by  any  edifice  of  less  value 
than  eighly  pounds  per  annum. 
We  are  entirely  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity; and  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  the  less  of  us  when  I  confess 
that  our  patent  of  nqbility  is  derived 
from  that  great  Conqueror,  Trade.^ 
Miss  Somerset,  I  say,  was  the 
cause  of  much  heartburn  to  this 
community ;  for,  like  Helen,  she  was 
beautiful.  And  that  was  wonderful 
too,  for  her  £ftther  waa  very  ugly,  a 
coarse,  heavy-looking  man,  of  whom 
you  would  have  guessed  that  he 
had  originally  dug  ditches,  or  kUled 
pigs,  or  sold  beer  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises.  Something  of  that 
kind,  indeed,  was  whispered  ;*"  but 
now  he  was  a  retired  gentieman, 
living  on  a  handsome  fortune  derived 
from  railways.     Miss  Snapper  did 


say  that  he  was  a  director  of  tba 
company  out  of  which  he  made  his 
money,  and  that  he  made  it  by  buying 
up  any  property  which  he  thought 
might  be  wanted  for  an  eztensKia. 
But  then,  there  were  other  peraoiiB 
who  threw  shoddy  in  the  false  teeth 
of  Miss  Snapper.  No  matter :  Peter 
Somerset,  Esquire,  was  the  king  of 
our  village,  and  his  daughter  Julia 
was  its  belle.  The  lads  began  to  nm 
after  her  when  she  was  barely  six- 
teen; and  no  wonder.  She  was 
charming.  At  this  age  she  was  like 
a  ^ylph.  The  most  graceful  foim 
you  ^ver  s«iw.  Tall  for  her  years, 
ner  figure  had  yet  all  the  develop- 
ment of  maturity.  She  had  the 
slimmest  waist,  the  tiniest  foot,  and 
most  delicate  little  hand  that  it  is 
possible  to  concdve.  She  need  not 
nave  shown  her  feice  at  all  to  con- 
vince you  of  her  beauty.  The  very 
sight  of  her  back,  as  she  sailed  down 
the  village,  in  her  dcdnfy,  neatly- 
fitting  garments,  was  enough  to  set 
all  the  bachelor-hearts  beiS^  like 
the  clocks  in  a  watchmaker's  shop. 
Her  &CQ  was  so  lovely,  that  every 
time  you  saw  it  you  wondered  if  old 
Peter  could  really  be  her  &ther. 
She  was  about  as  like  him  as  Una 
is  like  the  lion,  in  the  picture; 
though,  truth  to  say,  there  was  more 
of  the  baboon  than  the  lion  about 
Peter.  She  had  the  most  delicate 
complexion  imaginable,  which,  as  . 
she  became  animated,  mantied  to  the 
colour  of  the  rose ;  a  straight,  finely- 
chiselled  nose ;  large  blue  eyes,  now 
sparkling  with  humour,  now  melting 
with  tenderness;  a  mouth  in  the 
shape  of  Cupid's  bow,  with  dimples 
on  either  side— not  those  silly  dimples 
that  we  see  in  the  middle  of  a  red 
cheek,  suggesting  an  apple  that  has 
had  ite  stadk  plucked  out,  but  those 
that  come  and  go  with  the  humour, 
like  a  blush  or  a  smile.  Lips  like 
the  coral,  teeth  like  i^  pearl,  and 
locks  like  the  ripe  com  waring 
under  the  golden  b^uns  of  the  an- 
tmnn  sun.  Bah!  I  can  no  more 
paint  her  picture  thui  I  can  fly. 
Can  you  imagine  her  at  all?  C^ 
you  imagine  Ophelia  of  a  lively  dis- 
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poef^on,  giTdn  to  fliitiiig^  addicted 
to  tap|»iig  Hamlet  over  the  kntickies^ 
with  a  pretty  little  roee-colcmred 
parasol,  and  makiBg  eyes  at  Horatio, 
or  Boeencrantz,  or  Gmldenstem,  or 
anybody  else,  jnst  for  the  sake  of 
exerdsuig  the  artillery  of  her  beauty  ? 
At  serenteen,  Miss  Somerset  had  all 
the  yonng  men  of  onr  village  at  her 
feet;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  sur- 
rounded and  besieged  by  them 
wherever  she  went  When  she  drove 
oat  in  the  carriage,  it  was  like  a 
royal  opening  of  Parliament;  the 
young  men  lined  the  road  to  see  her 
pass,  and  lifted  their  hats  to  her  as 
if  she  had  been  a  queen.  At  parties 
and  balls  they  flocked  round  her 
and  sought  her  for  a  partner,  and 
fiurly  fought  for  the  honour  of  taking 
her  down  to  supper.  Then  they  all 
wanted  to  sit  next  her ;  but,  as  only 
two  could  accomplish  that,  the 
others  were  obh'ged  to  be  cont^it 
with  staring  at  her  from  a  distance 
and  teJking  to  her  across  the  table. 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  matrons 
and  maidens  of  the  village  did 
iK)t  like  this?  Miss  Somerset  was 
monopolizing  all  the  eligible  young 
rmsn — literally,  all  of  them.  Ima- 
gine how  painful  it  must  have  been 
to  Jane  and  Emily  and  Edith,  to 
have  to  sit  at  the  supper-table  be- 
side unmarried  gentlemen,  who  did 
not  attend  to  them  a  bit,  who  did 
not  talk  to  them,  did  not  listen  to 
them,  forgot  even  to  help  them  to 
tongue  and  chicken,  being  entirely 
absorbed,  gazing  at  Miss  Somerset, 
•  at  tli^  other  end  of  the  room.  Ima- 
gine their  feelings  when  Theodore 
and  Adolphus  got  up  from  their 
side — which  they  were  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  doing— and  went 
over  to  pxdl  a  cracker  with  AGss 
Somerset  Ck)nceive  their  heart 
wounds  when  they  saw  the  eyes  of 
Theodore  and  Adolphus  glisten 
over  the  mottoes,  and  when  they 
carefully  put  the  tender  sen- 
tences away  in  their  pocket-books. 
Kcturo  to  yourself  their  contracted 
brows  and  quivering  lips  when  the 
young  men  stood  round  her  at  tiie 
piano,  like  a  body  guard,  all  anxious 
to  tuin  over  the  leaves  of  her  music, 
all  striving  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  handing  her  to  her  seat  And, 
ob!  the  bittemesB  (tf  standing  at  the 


window  and  seeing  her  canter  past 
on  horseback,  her  figure  looMng 
more  charming  than  ever  in  the 
neatly-fitting  habit,  and  her  golden 
hair  flowing  put  beneath  a  coquet- 
tish little  hat,  while  all  the  young 
men  galloped  after  her  like  mad. 
The  maidens  were  wounded  to  the 
heart's  core.  Many  and  many  a  night 
they  went  to  bed  and  bedewed  their 
pillows  with  bitter  tears  because  of 
that  flighty  flaxen-haired  doll.  The 
mothers  were  simply  furious.  It 
was  really  too  bad :  quite  a  dog-inr 
the-manger  proceeding!  MiBS  So- 
merset would  neither  marry  herself 
nor  let  others  marry.  This  was  the 
great  offence.  No  one  gru<^^;ed  her 
a  husband;  not  at  all, — 'only  let, 
her  make  her  choice,  and  set  the  rest 
of  the  young  men  free  to  choose 
elsewhere.'  This,  however,  Miss 
Somerset  was  in  no  hurry  to  do. 
She  was  most  impartial  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  smiles  and  looks  of 
encouragement,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  all  the  young  men  held  on, 
each  one  flattering  himself  that  he 
would  come  in  winner  in  the  end. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for 
two  years,  during  which  period  not 
a  single  marriage  of  any  consequence 
took  place  in  the  village,  much  to 
the  displeasure  and  disgust,  not  only 
of  the  matrons  and  maidens,  but 
also  of  the  vicar,  the  vestry  clerk, 
and  Jobbins,  the  pastrycook.  At 
length,  however,  the  good  news 
came  that  Miss  Somerset  was  en- 
gaged. It  was  doubted  at  first,  as 
being  something  much  too  good  to 
be  true ;  but  Jobbins  set  the  matter 
at  rest  by  announcing  tiiat  he  had 
received  orders  for  the  wedding  cake. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  young 
men  to  be  injured.  Miss  Somerset 
had  given  her  hand  to  none  of  the 
set  that  had  so  long  flocked  round 
her  and  paid  her  homage,  \mt  to  a 
new  comer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
one  Mr.  Honiton,  the  son  of  a  Man- 
chester manufacturer, 'who,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  had  inherited 
considerable  landed  property,  and 
set  up  as  a  squire.  Four  or  five  of 
the  young  men,  when  they  heard 
from  Miss  Somerset's  own  lips  that 
she  had  made  her  choice  m  this 
quarter,  took  to  their  beds  and  suf- 
toed  for  several  days  with  seyere 


sao 

heart  (xmipliutit  They  aconsod 
MJBs  Bomenet  of  bein  K  heaitleas  and 
meroenuy,  for  Mr.  HonitoD  was  a 
big,  awkward,  hnlkiiig  fellow,  who 
had  nothing  to  reoommeod  him  bnt 
his  mtmej  and  his  eatata  Bnt  while 
the  young  men  lay  in  bed  and 
moaned  and  tore  their  hair,  and 
cujMd  Uuir  &ta,  theii  mothers  and 
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Bietere  sat  in  thnr  ptzkmig  ud 
diawing'rooma,  and  rejoiced  mili- 
oioDnly ,  derontly  hoping  Ovai  Hr.  Ho- 
niton  might  lead  hiswifeamiamitde 
eocLBtenoe,  and  thns  arengs  them  of 
all  their  injonea.  Hr.  Etmiton  wu 
married  to  Hies  Somen^,  and  the 
bells  nog  a  men^  peal,  and  the 
little  bojs  ran  after  the  carriaga  aod 


ahonted,  and  there  was  great  jctj 
eTeiyvheie,  except  in  the  bieagta  ot 
certain  youeg  men,  who  felt  that 
they  had  played  the  moth  and  But- 
tered abont  a  candle,  only  to  have 
their  winga  onged  at  last 

The  marriage  of  Uias  Somereet 
clearod  the  aJr.  The  blighted  wall- 
flowtn  looked  np,  the  young  men 


.  Tery  shortly  Emily  ga™  ha 
hand  and  heart  to  Theodore,  ud 
Edith  oonamted^tolink  herdestiiiy 
with  Adolphtifi.  The  matrimonii 
market  bad  been  thrown  open  and 


et,  howerer,  had  spoilt  the 
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pzQspooto  of  A  few,  pajst 
bH  redemption.    Wbefi  4ie  flaxen 
idol  first  drew  fotacries  to  her  feet, 
IBas  Jane  Morley  and  Miss  Mbx- 
garet  Thompson  were  of  the  ripe 
age  of  tweniy-siz;  when  Miss  So- 
merset left  the  field  and  slipped  the 
leai^  in  whidi  she  had  so  long  held 
all  tlM  eligible  lads  of  the  village 
tied  and  bound,  those  two  ladies 
were  twenty-dght;  and  it  is  won- 
derfdl  how  the  fenude  flower  begins 
to  lanp^oidi  and  lose  the  fireshness 
of  its  bloom  on  the  api»roach  of  the 
tiiirties.     Mss  Somerset  did  Jane 
and  Margaret  an  irreparable  injury. 
Those  two  years  of  distraction  tided 
them  into  old  maid-hood.    In  other 
respects,  however,  the  village  re-' 
ooii^sred  itself,  and  I  have  no  doiibt 
iliat  we  ediould  all  have  lived  hap- 
pily ever  afterwards,  had   it  not 
be^  for  an  event  which  occurred 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  Miss 
Scnnersef  s  marriage.      That  event 
was  the  death  of  Mr,  Honiton.    In 
file  short  space  of  eighteen  months 
the  flaxen  idol  had  become  a  widow. 
The  village  received  the  news  with 
astonishment,  amazement,  and  per- 
haps some  slight  satis&ction.  '  Mrs. 
HoDiton  must  expect  grief  and  sor- 
row like  other  folks;  she  had  had 
her  share  of  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
goodness  knows,   and  perhaps   it 
would  do  her  good/    This  is  what 
fhe  old  maids  and  the  sourest  of  the 
matrons  whispered  to  one  another 
eommg  home  firom  church  after  a 
sermon  on  Christian  charity.    But 
the  village  was  not  prepared  for  one 
startling  consequence  of  Mr.  Ho- 
mton's  death.     A  few  weeks  after 
that  melancholy  event  his  widow — 
the  idol—came  back  to  live  among 
us,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
house  of  her  papa,  who,  it  should 
be  stated,  had  been  in  the  mean 
time  gathered  to  his  plebeian  &thers, 
leaving  his  house  and  property  to 
Ms  daughter.      Mrs.  Hon£bon  did 
not  show  herself  for  some  days  after 
her  arrival,  and  during  this  period 
of  suspense  the  villa^  speculated 
npon  the  ravages  which  grief  had 
nuule  u^on  her  beauty,  upon  the 
tears  which  had  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  her  eye,  and  the  nights  of  watch- 
ing which  had  blanched  her  cheek 
and  clouded  her  fiEur  brow.    The 
tou  v. — ^NO.  xxnc 


village^at  least  the  female  portion 
of  it— was  prepared  for  a  walking 
monument  of  tine  profoundest  sor- 
row, a  widowed  presentment  of  the 
true  conventional  type,  with  weeds 
hanging  loosely  about  her  figure, 
scorning  all  grace  and  showing 
neither  shape  nor  make.  Miss 
Jane  Morley  and  Miss  Margaret 
Thompson,  who  had  taken  refii^ 
from  the  slights  of  the  world  m 
stem  tearmeetings  in  connexion  with 
clubs  and  a  high  persuasion,  pictured 
her  in  a  pair  of  flat-soled  shoes, 
wearing  a  scanty  black  stuifgown, 
short,  and  without  crinoline,  and 
carrying  on  her  head  a  coalscuttle 
swatiied  in  crape. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  all  these 
e^^eotants  when  the  widow  made 
her  first  public  f^pearance  among 
them.    Lad^  Qodiva  riding  through 
the  village  m  the  original  Coven^ 
costume  could  not  have  caused  a 
greater   sensation.      Mrs.  Honiton 
was  as   beautiftd,  as  radiant,  as 
feshionably  dressed  and  apparently 
as  young  as  ever.    It  was  evident 
that  she  had  not  be^a  plunged  into 
any  violent  grief;  she  had  not  died 
her  eyes  out  and  spoilt  her  beauty; 
she  had  not  been  left  destitute  to 
give  others  the  luxury  of  commi- 
serating and  helping  her;  and,  worse 
than  aU,  she  wore  so  very  natty  and 
retiring  a  widoVs  cap,  that  you 
could  scarcely  detect  that  emblem 
of  her  bereavement.    I  don't  exactly 
know  what  an  invisible  pe^pike  is, 
but  Mrs.  Honiton's  headgear  was 
certainly  an  invisible  widow's  cap. 
It  was  <K)nsidered  quite  scandalous 
that  Mrs.  Honiton  ^ould  have  got 
over  her  calamity  so  easily.      In 
order,  however,  to  acquit  ike  lady 
of  any  charge  of  heartiessness  which 
may  be  foimded  upon  these  ^uets, 
1  m&j  state  that  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Ml.  Honiton  at  the  stem  com- 
mand of  her  &ther,  reserving  her 
heart  to  herself,  and  that  Mr.  Ho- 
niton was  littie  better  than  an  idiot, 
a  gentleman  who  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  the  stable  and 
the  kennel,  and  who  placed  his  wife 
in  the  scale  of  his  affection  after  his 
horse,  his  dog,  and  his  gun.    Under 
these  crrcumstanoes  it  would  have 
been  rank  hypocrisy  in  Mrs.  Honiton 
toshowherself  deeply  grieved.   But 
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what  aggiaTated  the  female  com- 
mtmity  most  deeply  was  Mrs.  Ho- 
niton's  widow's  cap.  -When  she 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time 
in  church  she  looked  loyelier  than 
eyer.  The  merest  suspicion  of 
crimped  white  muslin  peeping  out 
between  her  black  bonnet  and  her 
golden    hair    gave   an    additional 

Eiquancy  to  her  beauty.  And  then 
er  weeds  were  all  so  fiEyshionably 
made  and  so  elegantly  worn  that 
her  figure  really  seemed  to  be  im- 
proved by  them.  Her  pink  com- 
plexion stood  out  in  charming  con- 
trast against  her  black  crape  bonnet ; 
and  this  last-mentioned  portion  of 
her  dress  was  a  dainty  cockle-shell 
article,  so  neat  and  natty  that  you 
might  have  imagined  it  to  be  a 
wedding  bonnet  dyed  black.  Her 
black  bodice  fitted  to  fierfection, 
and  the  crape  mantle  which  hung 
from  her  graoeftd  shoulders  was  so 
oontrived  as  to  show  that  her  waist 
was  as  slim  as  it  had  ever  been. 
When  she  lifted  up  her  crape 
flounces  and  exposed  a  tiny  neatly- 
fitting  kid  boot  with  a  graoeftd 
curve  in  the  Instep  and  military 
heels.  Miss  Nipper  was  heard  to 
say  that  she  had  a  great  mind  to  go 
and  slap  her  face.  In  &ct,  Ti/ttB. 
Honiton  in  her  widow's  weeds  was 
an  infinitely  more  attractive  person 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  all  the  daz- 
zling splendour  of  white  silk.  Her 
first  Sunday  at  church  proved  this 
most  conclusively.  The  single 
young  men  never  took  their  eyes 
off  her,  and  indeed  a  good  many  of 
the  married  ones,  including  The- 
odore and  Adolphus,  ooidd  not  help 
ti^eir  glances  straying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  relict 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  women 
folks  were  indignant?  They  would 
have  been  more  than  women,  more 
than  mortal,  if  they  had  not  They 
had  suffered  already  at  the  hands  of 
this  ensnaring  syren ;  they  had  got 
rid  of  her,  as  they  had  fondly  hoped, 
for  ever,  and  here  she  was  again  trou- 
bling their  waters  as  of  yore.  Her 
cap  was  assailed  at  once.  It  was  a 
heartless  mockery  to  put  on  a  thing 
like  that,  and  her  husband  only 
dead  six  weeks,  and  she  ought  to  be 
ashajned  of  herself  I  But  "Mis,  Honi- 
ton did  not  appear  at  all  ashamed 


She  paid  close  attesiikm  to  tiie 
service,  and  add  aU  the  responaeB, 
and  sang  all  the  psahns,  and  wil^ 
her  cahn  pale  face  and  placid  eyes 
turned  upwards,  looked  like  an 
angel~at  least  that  is  what  young 
Parkinson  thought — ParkiDSon  wl:^ 
had  never  closed  either  his  eyes  or 
his  mouth  since  the  fair  vision  first 
burst  upon  him  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  service.  I  sns- 
pect  there  were  not  many  yoong 
men  in  the  church  that  Sunday, 
who,  if  they  had  been  questioned, 
could  have  given  a  very  satisfiustoiy 
account  of  me  sermon,  or  even  been 
able  to  say  what  the  text  was.  The 
eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  no 
<natch  for  the  more  attractive  metal 
of  Mrs.  Honiton's  piquant  hean^. 
If  there  had  been  a  sermon  in  that 
fiEur  &cd  the  single  young  men 
might  have  been  better  for  coming 
to  church  that  morning;  as  it  was, 
they  dispersed  to  talk  of  nothing 
else  for  the  rest  of  the  day  bnt  tiie 
young  widow's  golden  hair,  and  blue 
eyes,  and  coral  lips  that  looked  so 
fiftflcinating  l^  contrast  with  the 
crape  veil  and  the  glimpse  of  white 
muslin.  The  maids  imd  matrcHiB 
were  justified  in  being  indignant 
It  was  very  wrong.  The  clergyman 
himself  felt  the  rivalry,  as  he  felt 
it  on  many  a  subsequent  Sunday. 
But  what  could  he  do?  He  couM 
not  go  and  scold  the  widow  for 
lookmg  pretty,  and  it  was  no  part 
of  his  duty  as  a  divine  to  determine 
the  fashion  and  proportions  of  a 
widow's  cap.  Miss  Nipper,  if  she 
could  have  had  her  way,  would 
have  settled  the  matter  by  tearing 
it  into  shreds  and  stamping  upon 
it;  though,  as  was  remarked  by 
Miss  Mar^iiet  Thompson,  there 
was  not  much  to  stamp  upon.  The 
old  state  of  affidrs  was  reH»tablmhed 
as  thoroughly  aiKi  'completely  as 
though  Mr.  Honiton  had  never  been. 
Mrs.  Honiton  was  not  only  n^ 
attractive  than  ever,  but  ahe  IfA 
learned  many  arl^  and  coquettish 
ways.  She  combined  the  pnvilegee 
of  the  widow  with  the  fesdnatioDS 
of  the  girl  to  that  extent  that  it 
really  seemed  a  positive  happing 
to  be  left  a  widow  at  that  age  witii 
all  those  attractions.  As  a  maiden, 
she  would  have  had  no  license  to 
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practise  the  ensnanng  arts  which 
we  now  put  in  force  in  Tirtue  of 
the  fact  that  ahe  had  been  married 
and  lost  her  hnsband.  I  fiuicy  that 
Mr.  Weller's  experience  most  have 
been  among  widows  of  this  stamp 
—bomidng,  fresh-foced  widows  at 
coaching  houses,  who  set  their  caps 
~£Bur  hack— at  him,  and  regulated 
his  liquor  and  generally  superin- 
tended hinL  I  don't  wonder  that 
the  burden  of  his  advice  to  his  son 
was  to  beware  of  widows. 

The  female  villagers  witnessed 
with  disDoay  their  eligible  young 
men  once  more  falling  down  at  the 
feet  of  tiie  flaxen  idol,  following  her 
wherever  she  went,  sauntering  be- 
hind her  to  admire  her  figure,  walk- 
ing on  before  to  catch  ner  smile, 
swarming  round  her  at  parties  like 
flies  round  a  sugar-cask,  and  from 
these  out-door  devotions  returning 
to  the  smarting  bosom  of  their 
fiunilies  to  rave  of  the  bewitching 
widow.  Had  our  village  been 
aDcient  Athens,  the  widow's  name 
would  have  been  written  on  a  shell ; 
had  it  been  Scotland  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  widow  would 
have  been  burnt  for  a  witch.  It 
certainly  was  very  provoking.  She 
had  spoilt  the  prospects  of  one 
generation,  and  now  she  was  back 
again  inteHiering  vrith  the  prospects 
of  another.  A  year  or  two  makes  a 
vast  difference  when  the  age  of  a 
hoy  or  girl  is  verging  towards  the 
close  of  the  teens.  Fifteen  a  girl, 
sixteen  a  woman;  twenty  a  boy, 
twenty-one  a  man.  So  in  the  course 
of  two  years  schoolgirls  had  become 
women,  schoolboys  had  become 
nien.  The '  idol '  had  come  back  to 
catch  both  in  her  net.  Such  are  the 
privileges  of  being  a  widow,  yoimg, 
of  course  providing  that  you  are 
piettv  into  the  bargain.  Sex  makes 
all  the  difference.  Widowers  are 
not  popular,  however  handsome 
they  may  be.  You  never  see  girls 
nmning  after  a  bereaved  male, 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  old  girls, 
who  are  beginning  to  despair.  Then, 
of  course,  as  drowning  men  catch  at 
straws,  so  aging  maids,  when  they 
see  the  torch  of  Hymen  flickering, 
will  clutch  at  any  Imnd  that  is  held 
out  to  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afihiiB  when 


Mr.  Charles  Bevington  came  to 
reside  in  our  village.  Mr.  Charles 
Bevington  was  a  rising  yoiing 
barrister  —  a  handsome,  dashing 
fellow,  with  black  whiskers,  and  an 
easy,  nonchalant  address.  Physi- 
cally he  was  a  sort  of  prize  man,  a 
specimen  of  humanity  who  would 
have  carried  off  the  gold  medal  at 
an  exhibition  of  his  species.  He  had 
a  broad  forehead  and  a  broad  chest ; 
his  frame  was  muscular  and  strongly 
knit;  his  hair  curled  all  over  his 
well-set  head ;  and  his  eyes  beamed 
with  vigour  and  vivacity.  With  all 
this  he  had  a  ready  tongue,  a  won- 
derful £GU!ulty  for  talking  rattling 
nonsense*  and  he  was  a  bachelor. 
He  was  tne  sort  of  person  who,  as 
soon  as  he  is  seen,  provokes  the  em- 
phatic commentary,  'What  a  hand- 
some man!'  His  good  looks  were 
so  strongly  developed,  and,  as  a 
whole,  so  complete  and  undeniable, 
that  evea  married  ladies,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  husbands,  could  not 
restrain  their  admiration ;  and  hus- 
bands could  hear  their  remarks 
vrith  complacency,  for  it  was  a 
startling  lact  which  nobody  could 
deny.  It  was  as  natural  to  say  that 
Mr.  Charles  Bevington  was  hand- 
some, as  it  would  have  been  to  say 
that  a  man  seven  feet  high  was  tall. 
Like  all  the  others,  Mr.  Bevington 
became  attracted  by  the  beau^  of 
tiie  young  widow,  and  very  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  village  he 
came  to  me  raving  about  her. 

'  I  wish  you  would  marry  her,'  I 
said. 

Mr.  Bevington  was  startled  at  my 
coming  down  upon  him  plump  at 
the  fi^  word  with  the  expression 
of  such  a  wish  as  this. 

'  Why— how— what  do  you  mean?' 
he  stammered  out 

'  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say,'  I  re- 
peated. *  I  wish  you  would  marry 
Mrs.  Honiton,  for  thereby  you 
would  do  the  village  a  signal  ser- 
vice.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  quite  tho 
contrary,'  he  replied,  'for  all  tho 
young  fellows  are  mad  after  her.' 

*  That* s  the  mischief,'  I  said. 

'Mischief!  I  really  don't  under- 
stand you.' 

'Why,  the  feet  is,  Mrs.  Honiton 
monopolizes  the  attentions  of  all  the 
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young  men,  and  the  otiier  yonog 
ladioB  in  the  village  have  nobody  to 
make  lore  to  them.  If  Mrs.  Honi- 
tcMi  were  married,  five  or  six  eligible 
parties  would  be  let  loose  from  her 
tail  to  go  and  court  elsewhere.  Our 
damsels  are  languishing  for  beans, 
and  all  on  aooount  of  &s  bewitch- 
ing widow/ 

'Well;  he  said,  'I  dont  W(mder 
at  thai' 

'  No/ 1  said,  'but  the  young  ladies 
wonder  at  it,  and,  what's  more,  they 
dcHi't  like  it ;  and  if  you'll  only  go 
and  marry  Mrs.  Honiton  out  of  me 
way,  I'm  sure  they'll  subscribe  for  a 
testimonial  to  you.' 

'Axe  you  leally  serious?'  he 
said. 

'  Perfectly  so,'  I  replied;  'in  &ct^ 
I  would  many  her.  mysdf  out  (^ 
pity  for  the  poor  girls,  only  for  the 
trifling  obstacle  A  which  you  are 
aware,  that  I  am  married  already.' 

'  Has  she  money  T' he  asked. 
'    '  Lots,'  I  replied. 

^Then,'  he  said,  'there  is  no  need 
to  ask  mxxQ  questions,  for  I  dcm't 
vequire  you  or  any  one  else  to  tell 
me  tiiat  she  is  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel  By  Jovel  m  take  your  ad- 
i^ce,  and  stick  up  to  her.' 

'  Do,'  I  said;  'and  if  you  only  win 
the  widow's  heart,  you  will  at  the 
same  time  win  the  hearts  of  all  the 
unmarried  ladies  of  the  village. 
Maidens  and  matrons  will  all  he 
ready  to  praise  you.' 

'In  that  case,'  he  said,  'I  shall 
step  into  a  perfect  mine  of  affection. 
Well,  ril  go  in  for  it  at  any  rate.' 

'Yes,'  I  said,  'do;  go  in  and 
win.' 

Mr.  Beyington  did  go  in  for  it. 
He  laid  siege  to  the  widow  imme- 
diately, much  to  the  indignation 
and  disgust  of  her  train  of  admirers, 
who  looked  upon  the  encroachment 
of  the  tall,  handsome  barrister  as 
something  entirely  di^ropcortionate 
and  xm£Eur.  When  mi,  fevington 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
carried  the  widow  off  in  triumph, 
his  rivals  fell  off  timidly,  and  looked 
up  at  him  as  much  as  to  say, '  Why 
don't  you  compete  with  one  of  your 
own  size?'  The  widow,  however, 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  encou- 
rage a  monopoly  of  herself,  and  still 
eontiiiued  to  distiibite  ttf>r  gmik>^ 


with  impariiality.  The  ccmseqoeiKiie 
was,  that  bar  many  admireis  held 
on  for  some  time,  and  did  their  b^ 
to  dispute  the  ground  with  the 
handsome  barrister;  but  it  was  very 
discouraging  w(H*k.  The  barrister 
almost  invamUy  got  the  best  (^  it, 
and  on  audi  occasions  liie  widQW 
would  look  at  h^  train,  and  ehriig 
her  i»6tty  shouldra^  as  mudi  as  to 
say,  '  It  is  really  not  my  fault  I 
try  to  give  you  all  a  chance;  and  if 
vou  let  this  dashing,  Uack-whis- 
kered  man  cut  you  out,  why,  you 
have  only  yomselves  to  blame.' 

Mrs.  Honiton's  followers  b^aa  to 
drop  off  one  by  one,  and  the  ffimate 
villagers  locked  up.  Mr.  Webber, 
the  cotton-broker,  was  the  first  to 
relax  his  hc^d,  and  sink  into  the 
waters  of  deq)air;  then  Captam 
Jarvis;  then  young  Jenkins,  ibe 
alderman's  s(m,  and  two  or  three 
more,  until  the  prize  was  dis^tod 
by  only  two— lur.  Bevington,  the 
handsome  barrister,  and  ISi.  Joseph 
Perldns,  a  mild  little  gentlemaa, 
^diose  sticking  up  to  Mrs.  HonitaB 
had  always  been  regarded  as  hkehii 
impudenca  As  some  half-doieB  of 
Mrs.  Honiton's  admirers  had  b0W 
been  detached  for  other  service,  the 
village  was  in  a  humour  to  be 
amused  at  the  pretensions  of  'little 
Perkins,'  particularly  as  little  P^- 
kins  had  only  four  hundred  a  year, 
and  was  short,  and  by  no  means 
what  the  ladies  call  handsome, 
littld  Perkins  had  another  &iili^ 
or,  at  least,  he  ezhilHted  oertua 
traits  of  character  which  are  a  war 
tive  disadvantage  when  placed  m 
competition  witn  physical  beauty 
and  dash.  Perkins  was  amiable, 
gentle,  and  unobtrusive  in  his  man- 
ners, kind  and  generous  dl  di^xo- 
tion,  and,  on  fdl  occasions,  highly 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  otiuers. 
And  becanse  he  was  all  this,  and 
wasn^  six  feet  high,  and  hadJnt 
black  whiskers,  and  didn't  bouooe 
and  talk  loud,  ^e  girls  eaDed  him 
a  'molly.'  It  is  l£e  same  in  the 
matrimonial  market  as  in  the  shop 
or  the  bazaar.  It  is  the  showy 
article  that  takes.  Women  see  a 
gaudy  man,  all  dazsle  and  bri^ 
colour,  and  th^  say  at  ance,  '111 
take  this  article,  please,'  without 
even  stofiiaDg  to  iniouDe  if  he  will 
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wash,  if  he  mH  wear,  and  if  his 
eoloms  are  &st.  I  belieye  that 
MA  were  the  cnMom  for  women  to 
propose,  and  if  they  were  left  to 
make  their  chdce,  they  wonld  all 
throw  the  handkerchief  to  the  long- 
legged,  black-whiskered,  handsome 
fellows,  perfectly  irTeOT)ective  of 
brains  or  character.  Scholars,  phi- 
losophers, and  men  of  thought  and 
mind  would  not  get  wives  at  all. 

So  the  village  laughed  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  little  Mr.  Perkins,  and  of 
course  Mr.  Bevington  was  in  every 
respect  above  seriously  regarding  so 
insignificant  a  person  as  a  rival. 
He  treated  him  as  a  big  mastiff 
treats  a  httle  puppy  dog.  He  did 
not  exhibit  any  mipatience  when  Mr. 
Perkins  joined  the  society  of  himself 
and  the  widow,  but  rather  took  de- 
fight  in  drawing  him  out  and  en- 
couraging >iirn  to  go  on.  Mr.  Be- 
Tington,  in  &ct,  was  amused  with 
&e  littie  man,  and  liked  to  'trot 
hhn  out,'  as  he  expressed  it  before 
the  widow.  And  the  widow  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  was  for  ever 
sending  Perkins  to  fetch  and  carry 
for  her.  If,  when  she  was  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  dashing  Mr.  Be- 
vington,  she  happened  to  drop  her 
handkerdiief^  ^e  would  call  to  little 
Perkins  to  pick  it  up  for  her,  and 
fievingtofn  would  qmetly  keep  his 
seat  and  allow  Perkins  to  perform 
tiie  dfice.  Eveivbody  pitied  little 
Perkins  and  wondered  that  he  could 
be  such  a  fool. 

But  Mr.  Bevington  was  suddenly 
called  away  on  business,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  had  the  field  all  to  himself. 
He  seized  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  offer  to  the  widow.  He  fell  upon 
bis  kuees,  vowed  that  he  loved  her 
to  distraction,  and  swore  that  he 
oonld  never  be  happy  without  her. 
Mrs.  Honiton  rejected  him,  and  ac- 
tually laughed  at  him.  Poor  little 
Perkins  went  home  and  took  to  his 
bed,  and  was  ill  for  weeks. 

In  the  mean  time  the  handsome 
barrister  returned,  and  hearing  of 
Perkins's  declwatian,  was  immensely 
amused,  and  told  the  story  every- 
where with  great  gusto  and  delight 

One  day,  shorSy  after  this,  Be- 
▼ington  called  upon  me  with  an  in- 
vitation to  an  evening  party  at  Mrs. 
Honiton's  house. 


'Well/  I  said,  *I  presume  you 
have  done  it :  gone  in  and  wcm,  as  I 
advised  you.' 

'Well,'  he  said,  'I  think  I  may 
safely  say  I  have.' 

'And  ifb  an  settled,'  I  said. 

'Well,  not  exactly,'  he  said;  'she 
has  some  scruples  about  giving  her 
consent  so  soon  after  her— her  be- 
reavement, which  is  quite  right  and 
E roper,  you  know,  and  1  like  her  the 
etter  for  it ;  but  if  s  all  right.' 

'Ah!  doesn't  like  the  idea  of 
serving  up  the  funeral  "baked  meats 
at  the  wedding  tables^'  I  remarked. 

'  Precisely,  and  wants  to  wear  out 
the  black  shoes ;  but  youll  come  to 
the  party,  won't  your  I  want  you 
to  be  there  particularly,  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lark  witii  little  Per- 
kins? 

'  What!'  I  said, '  wffl  he  be  there 
after  what  has  occurred?' 

'There's  the  lark,' he  said;  'ob- 
serve the  date  of  the  party,  the  first 
of  April;  we*re  going  to  make  au 
April  fool  of  him.' 

I  asked  how  they  intended  to  pro- 
ceed.   He  explained : 

'Oh!  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,'  he  said.  '  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  Perkins,  as  if  from  Mrs. 
Honiton,  inviting  him  to  the  party 
and  giving  him  to  believe  tiiat  she 
relents  towards  him  and  is  anxious 
that  he  should  renew  his  addresses.' 

'  Does  Mrs.  Honiton  know  of  it? ' 
I  asked. 

'  Oh,  yes ;  of  course  she  does,  and 
enters  into  the  joke  with  an  antici- 
pation of  rare  ftm.  Wbat  a  lark  it 
will  be  to  see  little  Perkins  hoaxed !' 

'It  will  indeed,'  I  said,  'and  I 
shall  certainly  be  there  to  see.' 

I  went  to  the  party  on  the  first  of 
April,  and  arriving  rather  early, 
found  Mr.  Bevington  and  the  widow 
concocting  an  elaboration  of  Hie  plot 
for  making  an  April  fool  of  Perlons. 
It  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Honiton 
should  give  Perkins  great  encourage- 
ment, and  lead  him  to  a  second  de- 
claration, and  that  the  guests  shoidd 
all  come  in  at  the  moment,  and  dis- 
cover him  on  his  knees  at  her  feet. 
I  thought  this  going  rather  too  far, 
and  was  somewnut  surprised  that 
Mrs.  Honiton  should  be  so  eager  to 
join  in  so  heartless  a  plot ;  but  as  all 
the  guests  who  were  in  tho  secret 
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looked  opon  it  as  a  great  piece  of 
fan^  I  said  nothing,  and  let  matteis 
proceed. 

Perkins  arrived,  was  aniionnoed, 
and  entered  the  diawing-room  in 
a  laoltleBS  evening  suit,  evidently 
ordered  for  the  occasion.  He  went 
straight  to  Mrs.  Honiton,  shook  her 
warmly  by  ihe  hand,  and  looked  his 
happiness  and  his  thanks  with  an 
expression  "^of  honest  earnestness, 
which  made  me  feel  ashamed  of 
myself  for  having,  in  the  remotest 
way,  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
against  him.  I  oonld  not  have  ima- 
gined Mrs.  Honiton  to  be  so  oon- 
smnmate  an  actress.  She  returned 
his  warm  grasp  in  the  most  impres- 
sive manner,  and  put  on  an  expres- 
sion of  delight  and  pleasure  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
suspect  Bevington  was  nolding  on 
by  the  mantelpiece,  convulsed  with 
suppressed  laughter.  Mrs.  Honiton 
saw  him  and  frowned  gravely,  sus- 
taining her  part  to  perfection. 
When  Bevington  had  managed  to 
control  his  laughter,  he  went  up  to 
Perkins  and  whispered  words  of  en- 
couragement in  his  ear;  and  all  the 
evening  he  followed  him  about, 
muttering  such  things  as  'Faint 
heart  never  won  a  fieur  lady,' '  For- 
tune &vours  the  brave,' '  Go  in  and 
win,'  *  She  loves  you,  Perkins.' 

The  moment  came.  It  was  after 
supper,  and  after  the  first  quadrille. 
Mrs.  Honiton,  who  had  been  Per- 
kins's partner,  led  him  away  out  of 
the  drawing-room  into  an  adjoining 
apartment  Bevington  gave  the 
initiated  the  Hgnal,  and  we  followed. 
Mr.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Honiton  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  arm- 
in-arm,  talking  softly.  Every  now 
and  then  we  coidd  hear  Perkins 
making  mention  of  his  'heart,'  his 
'devotion,'  his  'long  attachment,' 
his  'unalterable  devotion.'  Mrs. 
Honiton  was  sUent,  and  looked  down 
modestly,  with  admirable  art  Per- 
kins handed  her  to  a  chair.  He  sat 
down  beside  her ;  he  whispered  more 
words  of  love— he  fell  upon  his 
knees  at  her  feet! 

'  Now  is  the  tune,'  cried  Beving- 
ton, and  he  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Perkins  rose  in  haste  and  concision. 
Mrs.  Honiton  rose  also,  but  looked 


cahnandserions.   She  turned  coldly 
to  Bevington,  and  said : 

'  Piay»  what  arQ  you  laughing  at 
sir?'  -^^ 

'  Capital !  capital !'  cried  Beving- 
ton ;  '  how  admirably  she  acts  her 
part!' 

'  Mr.  Bevington,'  said  Mrs.  Honi- 
ton, in  the  same  cold,  earnest,  man- 
ner, '  the  part  I  am  acting  is  one  in 
which  I  am  prompted  by  my  heart 
and  my  inclination,  and  not  by  your 
cruel  and  unmanly  designs.  Mr. 
Perkins  has  made  me  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  and  I  accept  it,  confident  that 
he  also  bestows  upon  me  a  heart 
capable  of  love,  capable  of  feeling, 
and  capable  of  kindness  and  ge- 
nerosity.' 

Mr.  Bevington  was  still  trying  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  a  little  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  mouth  now.  Mrs. 
Honiton's  acting  was  too  deep,  too 
subtle,  too  profound  for  him.  She 
continued: 

'You  must  remember,  Mr.  Be- 
vington, that  I  am  a  widow,  and 
that  I  have  been  privileged,  while 
very  young,  to  acquire  experience  of 
your  sex.  That  experience  has  not 
come  too  late  for  my  happiness.  I 
have  thou^t  it  possible,  sir,  that  a 
person  who  has  acted  with  such  de- 
uberate  and  wanton  cruelty  towards 
the  most  kindhearted  and  inoffensiye 
of  men,  might  at  some  future  lime 
feel  no  scruple  in  practising  that 
cruelty  upon  a  defenceless  woman; 
and  I  have  thought  it  most  probable 
that  a  man  who  has  invariably,  and 
under  many  trying  drcumstaiiceB, 
shown  himself  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  which  make  up  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  gentleman,  will  proTO 
himself  to  be  a  kind  and  devoted 
husband.  Sir,  I  have  made  my 
choice.' 

And  Mrs.  Honiton  gave  her  hand 
to  Perkins,  led  him  into  the  ball- 
room among  the  company,  and  there 
openly  announced  to  ner  guests  that 
she  had  made  choice  of  a  husband. 

And  so  Mr.  Perkins,  instead  of 
being  made  an  April  fool,  uTas  made 
the  happiest  man  alive.  And  the 
village  wondered,  and  refused  to 
believe  its  eyes,  until  it  saw  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  roll  away  in  the  bridal 
chariot  A.  H. 
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A  BUNDLE  OP  CONTEADICTIONS. 

TRUE  TO  A  TITTLE. 

I  AM  long,  I  am  short,  I  am  thin,  I  am  stout ; 
I  am  often  ^thin,  even  when  I'm  without ; 
I  am  dark,  I  am  fair,  I  am  old,  I  am  new; 
On  my  face  may  be  smiles,  even  while  I  look  blue. 
Fve  a  foot  without  toes,  and  a  head  without  hair ; 
I  am  hght,  I  am  heayy,  and  'tis  true,  I  declare, 
Wherever  I'm  sent,  without  limbs  I  go  there. 
Without  wings  I  can  fly,  going  up  to  the  skies, 
Without  voice  I  can  tell  all  the  traveller  espies ; 
And  this  I  accomplish,  although  without  eyes. 
Although  I  hear  nothing,  because  without  ears, 
The  lover  confides  me  his  hopes  and  his  fears. 
Without  hand  I  can  work,  for  you'U  own  it  is  true. 
From  that  which  I  bear  many  blessings  ensue, 
Tet,  though  without  malice,  much  mischief  I  do. 
Though  void  of  all  feeling,  of  me  you  may  borrow 
What  will  move  you  to  laughter,  or  melt  you  in  sorrow ; 
Though  I  never  could  think,  much  reflection  I  show. 
And  I  wisdom  impart,  although  nothing  I  know. 
Although  I'm  worth  millions,  contradiction  complete, 
Men  trample  me  down  in  the  dirt  with  their  feet 
Nay,  these  wonders  to  crown,  it  with  truth  can  be  said, 
Though  some  thousand  years  old,  I  remain  .to  be  made ! 

CM. 
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ETERYBODY  knows  the  Htory  of 
Diok  Whittdngton  and  his  Cat; 
— ^how  the  little  feOov,  at  the  ago  of 
seven,  ion  awaf  &om  a  home  where 
there  was  nothing  to  make  him 
happy,  was  a  beggar-hoy  for  somo 
years,  and  then,  hearing  that  the 
streets  of  London  were  paved  with 
gold  and  silver,  worked  hja  way 
uiither  to  be  saved  from  stuvation 
by  the  good-natnre  of  a  merchant  of 
jJeadenhall  Street,  named  Fitzwar- 
ren  ; — how  ho  was  for  a  long  time 
scnllion  in  the  merchanfs  honae, 
much  favonred  by  Mistiosa  Alice,  the 
merchant's  daughter,  bat  much  per- 
secuted by  the  '  vile  jade  of  a  cook,' 
whose  bidding  he  had  to  follow ; — 
bow  at  length  his  master,  sending  a 
Bhipfoll  of  merohandize  to  Barbc^, 
permitted  each  one  of  his  servants  to 
Tentnie  something,  and  poor  "Vhit- 
tinglou  had  nothing  to  venture  save 


and  how,  when,  in  obedience  to  this 
wamiiig,  he  went  beck  to  Loaden- 
hall  Street,  it  was  to  leom  that  hii 
cat  had  been  bought  by  the  Eing 
of  Barbary  -  for  treasares  worth 
100,000^;  80  that  he  was  all  at 
once  almost  the  richest  commMur 
in  England,  fit  to  man?  good  His- 
tresB  Alice,  his  patron's  daughter, 
to  become  a  &inous  merchant  and, 
OS  Bow  bells  had  proini^,  Uuicc 


a  cat  which  be  bad  bought  Ibr  a 
penny,  and  set  to  destroy  the  nta 
and  mice  that  infested  bis  ganet;— 
how,  while  the  ship  was  on  its  voy- 
age, the  cook-maid's  ^rsnny  go 
troabled  him  that  he  ran  away,  and 
had  gone  as  &r  as  Bnnhill  Fwlds, 
when  the  bells  of  Bow  Church 
seemed  to  call  to  him — 
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ItfCt  Ifcgqr  of  Lcmdon^  tttd  to  lire     yotmger  son,  he  foUowed-Hir  com- 
.91  Aft  (St^^fi  bistory  aa  oro  of  4l»  jvni  praetioQ  wi  younger  eons  in 
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t  ^ 
bronisnis  and  izn- 
indbabiHties  for  asiy  ]^art  of  it,  not 
ooi^nned  hj  axttbentio  records,  to 
be  believed  in;  and  the  anthentic 
Tecords  are  so  few  that  we  can  get 
but  a  slight  knowledge  of  Whit- 
tington's  ireal  history. 

That  a  cat  had  something  to  do 
'Witti  the  makhig  of  his  fortnne  is 
not  easOy  to  be  denied.  The  legend 
18  traced  back  to  within  a  genera- 
tion of  his  lifetime,  and  to  axtthori- 
ties  that  eoold  hardly  hare  been 
edtiier  ignorant  or  nntrothfuL  It 
is  probable,  moreover,  that  he  owed 
something  to  the  influence  and  as- 
BistGmce  of  Fitz  warren,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  did  really  marry.  But  that 
he  began  life  as  a  beggar-boy  and 
flcollion  is  certainly  a  &ble.  He 
'Was  -^e  youngest  son  of  Sir  William 
'Whittington,  a  descendant  of  an 
ancient  Warwickshire  &mily,  and 
proprietor  of  the  manors  of  Pannt- 
ley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Solers 
fi(^,in  Hereford,- who  died  in  1 360. 
Tbe  &mity  possessions  passed  to 
William,  &e  firstborn,  and,  on  his 
early  death,  to  Bobert,  the  second 
son.  High  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in 
1403,  and  agun  in  1407^  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Whittingtons  of  Hams- 
well,  existing  to  this  day.  This 
Bobert  must  have  been  a  wealthy 
man.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
riding  with  his  son  Guy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  when 
sbout  thirty  followers  of  one  Bichard 
Oldcastle,  who  had  doubtless  been 
aggrieved  at  some  of  the  High 
^&tiS'8  prooBeedings,  waylaid  and 
took  them  prisoners,  only  to  be  re- 
leased on  their  entering  into  a  bond 
to  pay  600Z.  by  way  of  ransom,  and 
take  no  procedings  against  Old- 
eastle  for  his  lawless  conduct  In 
1416,  howerer,  Bobert  Whittington 
obtained  authority  from  Parliament 
to  consider  this  forced  engagement  as 
null  and  ydd ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
be  got  back|hiB  money  and  procured 
tiiepuiilshment  of  hiis  enemy. 

Irachard  Whittington  seems  to 
haye  been  only  a  few  years  old  at 
-Qio  time  of  his  father's  death;  and 
be  was  not  vet  a  man  in  137^, 
irfaen  he  lost  his  mother.    Being  a 


es  i^or  there  were  few  other 
professions  to  choose  from,  and  be- 
came a  merchant.  Of  his  eariy  life 
nothing  is  recorded.  We  first  hear 
of  him  in  the  year  1393,  when  he 
must  hare  been  nearly  forty;  but 
as  he  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Mercers'  fOompany,  and  alderman 
and  sheriff  of  the  Gify  of  London, 
we  haye  good  ground  for  assuming 
that  he  had  been  a  prosperous 
merdiant  dxurii^  many  preyions 
years.  Perhaps,  as  tiie  stovy-books 
assert,  he  ran  away  to  London,  and 
then  became  rich  through  the  acci- 
dental yalue  of  his  cat;  but  in  that 
ease  the  wealth  thus  derived  can 
only  have  been  a  trifling  sum,  to  be 
used  well  and  greatly  augmented 
by  his  own  industry.  It  is  mcae 
probable,  howeyer— and  we  do  him 
the  greater  honour  in  making  this 
assumption — that  he  rose  solely 
through  his  own  talent  and  appli- 
cation. He  must  haye  had  some 
slight  patrimony  of  his  own,  and 
much  more  must  have  come  to  him 
by  his  marriage  with  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  FitawMrreu 
of  T(»rington,  owner  of  much  pro- 
perty in  Deyonshire,  Gloucester^ 
shire,  and  o&er  counties.  We  haye 
no  solid  ground  for  supposing  that 
Fitzwarren  himself  oyer  meddled 
with  trade,  but  his  influence  would 
be  of  use  to  young  Whittington  at 
his  beginning  of  oommeroml  life. 
That  the  begmning  was  compara- 
tiyely  humble  may  be  inferred  from 
the  £act  that  the  lad  took  to  mer- 
cery instead  of  engaging  in  the 
wholesale  wool  or  wine  trades  that 
were  followed  in  the  different  |X)rts 
by  such  men  as  the  De  la  Poles  of 
Hull.  'The  mercers,  as  a  metax)- 
politan  guild,'  we  are  told,  *  may  be 
traced  back  to  a.d.  i  172 ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that 
they  took  their  staticm  among  the 
merchants,  and  from  bdng  mere 
retailers  became  the  first  (My  com- 
pany. Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  mercers  mo- 
nopolized the  sUk  trade,  woollen 
stufls  haying,  prior  to  that  period, 
constituted  iheir  staple  business, 
and  up  to  which  time  they  had  only 
partially  been  incorporated.'    Whit- 
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tingtOBtJahis  yaanger  days,  had  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  Westminster 
Hall,  or  in  Oheapside,  «k  GorohMf 
offering  coats,  caps,  and  otner  arti- 
cles of  haberdashery,  &c.,  to  passers 
by,  jnst  as,  a  generation  later,  old 
Dan  Lidgate's  hero,  London  Lack- 
penny,  found  the  tradesmen  doing 
when  he  came  to  try  his  luck  in 
London.  He  went  first  to  West- 
minster, but  there,  instead  of  get- 
ting any  help,  he  was  pushed  about 
and  robbed  of  his  hood. 

*  Within  thiB  h«U  neither  ridi  nor  yet  poor 
Woold  do  for  me  atigbt»  althoogh  I  should  die ; 

Which  ruing,  I  gftt  me  out  of  the  door, 
Where  Flemings  began  on  me  for  to  ciy, 
"  Mastor,  what  will  ye  oopen  or  buy  ?   ' 

Fine  felt  hatsf  or  spectacles  to  read? 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speed." 

'  Then  hito  London  I  did  me  hie,— 
Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  prise. 

'*Hot  pcascods !"  one  began  to  cry; 
**  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise !" 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  sploe. 

Pepper  and  saffron  they  gan  me  bede. 

But  for  lade  of  money  I  mi^t  not  speed. 

'  Then  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawen. 
Where  there  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand. 

One  offered  me  velvet,  siUc,  and  la«n ; 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 
**  Here  U  Bsris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land!'* 

I  never  was  used  to  snob  things  Indeed ; 

And  wantUig  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

'  Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone, 
And  throughout  all  Gandlewick  Street ; 

Drapers  much  doth  me  oflTered  anon. 
Then  comes  me  one  crying,  '*  Hot  sheep's  feet !' 
One  cried   •'  Mackerel  f  —  "  Qyster  green  !" 
another  gan  me  greet. 

One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head ; 

But  for  want  of  money  I  might  not  be  sped. 

'  Then  into  Gorohlll  anon  I  rode. 

Where  there  was  much  stolen  gear  among. 
I  saw  where  hung  mine  ownS  hood. 

That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng. 

To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wnnig. 
I  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did  my  creed. 
But  for  lack  of  money  I  could  not  speed. 

« Then  hied  I  me  to  Billingsgate; 

And  one  cried,  **  Ho  I  now  go  we  hence ;" 
I  prayed  a  bargeman,  for  God's  sake. 

That  he  would  spare  me  my  expense. 

"Thou  goest  not  here,"  quoth  he,  "under 
two  pence; 
I  list  not  yet  bestow  any  alms'  deed." 
Thus  lacldng  money  I  could  not  speed.' 

Li  that  busy,  money-making  little 
world  of  London  Wluttington  grew 
rich  and  influential.  By  1393  he 
was  a  master  mercer,  with  five  ap- 
prentices under  him,  and  in  the 
same  year,  if  not  before,  he  was 
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was  elected  sheriff;  and  in  1397  a 
writ  was  issued  in  the  name  ol 
Bichard  IL  appointing  him  to  aet 
as  mayor  and  escheator  in  the  place 
of  Adam  Baune, '  who  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh.'  Li  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  mayor— the  title 
Lord  Mayor  seems  not  to  have  been 
introduced  till  a  later  period— in 
his  own  right;  and  he  held  the 
office  again  in  1406,  and  again  in 
1419,  on  which  last  occasion  the 
Mercers'  Company  '  attended  the 
cavalcade  with  eight  new  banners, 
eight  trumpeters,  four  pipers,  and 
seven  nakerers,'  nakers  bemg  wind 
instruments  of  some  sort  now  for- 
gotten, '  that  in  the  battle,'  accord- 
ing to  Chaucer,  'blowen  bloody 
sounds.' 

The  mercers  of  London  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  repie- 
sentative.  Just  at  this  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  calling  was  gaining 
much  fresh  dignify;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Whittington's  zeal 
and  influence  greatly  conduced  to 
this.  In  1400  we  find  his  name 
among  the  list  of  great  merchants 
and  others  excused  from  attendance 
upon  Henry  lY.  in  his  Scottish 
wars;  and  henceforth  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  fitvourite 
with  the  king.  In  1402  he  reoeiyed 
215/.  138.  ^d,  for  ten  cloths  of  gold 
and  other  merchandize  provided  for 
the  marriage  of  Blanche,  Henry's 
eldest  daughter,  with  the  King  of 
the  Bomans;  and  in  1406  he  for- 
nished  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold 
worth  248/.  I  OS.  6d.,  to  be  used  at 
the  wedding  of  the  king's  other 
daughter,  Philippa.  In  the  same 
year  he  lent  1,000/.  to  King  Heniy 
on  the  securiiy  of  the  submdies  on 
wool,  hides,  and  woolfels,  a  trans- 
action exactly  similar  to  the  many 
in  which  we  saw  Sir  William  de  la 
Pole  engaged  two  generations  ear- 
lier. Two  other  London  merchants, 
John  Norbury  and  John  Hende, 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  been 
ncher  even  than  Whittington,  as  cm 
this  occasion  they  each  lent  a,ooo2. 
to  the  king.    Hende  was  Mayor  of 
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London  in  1391,  and  again  in  1404, 
and  his  name  is  seyeral  times  met 
yth  in  C(Hijnnction  vritix  ]Whittan|» 
toifBm  Xhe  knag's  debts  were  paid 
in  1410^  and  in  141 1  we  find  that 
Whittington  was  employed  to  pay 
100  marks  for  expenses  incurred  on 
acoonnt  of  the  coming  of  French 
ambassadors  to  Dover,  and  their 
conyeyance  thence  to  the  king's 
presenoe  at  Gloucester.  In  141 3 
he  lent  another  smn  of  1,000?.  to 
Henry  IV.,  the  money  being  re- 
tomed  in  a  fortnight ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  often  rendered  simi- 
lar service  both  to  this  monarch 
and  to  his  son.  For  maintaining 
the  siege  of  Harfleor  in  1415  he  lent 
700I,  to  Henry  V.,  to  be  repaid  out 
of  Ihe  customs  on  wool  collected  in 
London,  Boston,  and  Hull ;  and 
another  loan  of  3,000  marks  made 
in  1416  was  discharged  two  years 
later.  There  is  a  tradition,  hardly 
to  be  credited,  that  Whittin^n  in- 
curred much  greater  obligations  on 
Heniy's  account,  and  volunteered 
an  acquittance  in  the  most  chivaJ- 
nras  way  possible.  During  his  last 
mayoralty,  in  1419,  we  are  told,  he 
invited  the  king  and  queen  to  a 
somptuous  entertainment  at  Guild- 
hall, on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
knighthood;  and  among  the  rari- 
ties .'prepared  to  give  splendour  to 
the  festival  was  a  marvellous  fire  of 
precious  and  sweetnsmelling  woods, 
mixed  with  cinnamon  and  other 
costly  spices.  While  the  king  was 
pnufflng  the  novelty,  A^Thittmgton 
went  to  a  closet  and  drew  thence 
boq4s  to  the  extent  of  60,000?., 
which  during  the  French  wars  had 
been  issued  by  the  sovereign,  and 
which  he  had  diligently  bought  up 
from  the  various  merchante  and 
money-lenders  to  whom  they  had 
been  given;  and  this  whole  bundle 
he  tl^w  into  the  flames  as  the 
most  expensive  fuel  of  all.  '  Never 
had  prmce  such  a  subject!'  Henry 
exclamied,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
the  generosity  of  the  act  'And 
never  had  subject  such  a  prince!' 
answered  Whittington. 

That  story  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
But  of  other,  wiser  and  more  honour- 
able acts  of  liberality  done  by  Whit- 
tington we  have  ample  proof.  '  The 
fervent  desire  and  busy  intention  of 


a  prudent,  wise,  and  deiODt  man,' 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  not  long 
■before  iuB  death,  'shall  be  to  cast 
before  'and  make  sure  the  state  and 
the  end  of  this  short  life  with 
deeds  of  mercy  and  pity,  and  spe- 
cially to  provide  for  those  miserable 
persons  whom  the  penury  of  poverty 
msulteth,  and  to  whom  the  power 
of  seeking  the  necessaries  of  me  by 
art  or  bodily  labour  is  interdicted.' 
And  this  was  certainly  the  rule  of 
his  own  life.  In  the  year  1400  he 
obtained  leave  to  rebuild  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael  Paternoster,  and  found 
there  [a  college, '  consisting  of  four 
fellows,  clerks,  conducts,  and  cho- 
risters, who  were  governed  by  a 
master,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
rights  and  profits  of  the  church,  in 
addition  to  his  salary  of  ten  marks. 
To  the  chaplains  he  gave  eleven 
marks  each,  to  the  first  clerk  eight, 
to  the  second  clerk  seven  and  a 
half,  and  to  the  choristers  five 
marks  a  year  each.'  Besides  this  he 
bmlt  the  chapel  annexed  tc^  Guild- 
hall, made  contributions  to  the 
adornment  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
and  endowed  many  other  churches. 
Four  hundred  years  before  John 
Howard  appeared  as  the  prisoner's 
friend  Whittington  began  to  rebuild 
Newgate  Prison,  hitherto  'a  most 
ugly  and  loathsome  prison,  so  con- 
tagious of  air  that  it  caused  the 
death  of  many  men;'  and,  dying 
before  the  work  was  done,  he  left 
money  that  it  might  be  duly  com- 
pleted. St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
in  Smithfield,  was  also  repaired  by 
his  instructions;  and  Whittington's 
Almshouses,  near  Highgate,  are  to 
this  day  standing  monuments  of  the 
generosity  of  this  '  worthy  and 
notable  merchant,  the  which,'  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  hiiB  ex- 
ecutors, 'while  he  lived,  had  right 
liberal  and  large  hands  to  the 
needy  and  poor  people.'  In  other 
ways  he  cared  for  the  neediest  among 
his  fellow-men.  '  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  life,'  says  a  manuscript 
authority,  'indicating  his  honesty 
and  public  spirit,  was  his  active 
prosecution  of  the  London  brewers 
for  forestalling  meat  and  selling 
dear  ale;  for  which  interference 
with  their  proceedings  the  brewers 
were  very  wroth.'    And  as  a  small 
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but  sigtdfioftDt  ilhuindfuu  of  his 
large-hearted  charii|r.  Stow  tells  xm 
that  'there  was  a  water  coaiait  east 
of  the  GhTirch  of  Si  Giles,  Ciipple- 
gate,  which  came  from  Hi^bttry, 
and  that  Whittington,  the  mayor, 
caused  a  bosse  [or  tapl  of  water  to 
be  made  in  the  chnrch-wall/ — ^the 
forQrmmer,  by  nearly  half  a  mille- 
nimn,  ci  the  orinking-fonntains  now 
so  common  among  ns. 

Notable  evidence  of  Whittington^a 
ability  in  a  proTince  not  mndi 
heeded  by  the  nuyority  of  mer- 
chants, appears  in  the  Ikct  that 
Henry  v.,  m  141 3,  a  few  months 
after  his  accession,  impomted  him 
chief  supervisor  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  naye  in  Westminster  Ahhey. 
Two  years  later,  moreoTer^  in  order- 
ing certain  alterations  in  the  Gify  of 
London,  the  king  thought  it  well 
to  direct  that  the  mayor  idiould  do 
nothing  either  in  building  up  or  in 
pulling  down  without  the  advice  of 
Whittajigton.  But  the  merchant 
did  more  for  the  City  than  even 
King  Henry  could  have  expected. 
In  his  will  he  provided  K>r  the 
paving  and  glazing  of  Guildhall, 
luxuries  at  that  time  almost  con- 
fined to  palaces;  and  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  busy 
about  the  foundation  of  the  library 
of  the  Grey-£riars  monastery  in 
Newgate  Street  '  This  noble  Iniild- 
ing,'  according  to  Stow,  'was  129 
feet  long,  31  lidet  in  breads,  entirely 
ceiled  with  wainscot,  with  28  wain- 
scot desks,  and  8  double  settees. 
The  cost  of  fiiinidiing  it  with  books 
was  556Z.  I  OS.,  of  which  4oo2.  was 
subscribed  by  Whittington.'  Still 
more  important  than  tibis  was  the 
Guildhall  Libraiy,  built  by  Whit- 
tington's  directions,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  civic  records.  The 
most  important  of  these,  the  '  Liber 
Albus,'  printed  for  the  first  time  a 
few  years  ago  under  the  edit(»rship 
of  Mr.  Biley,  is  thought  to  have 
been  compiled,  at  Whittington's  own 
suggestion,  by  his  chief  executor, 
John  Carpenter. 

Whittington  died  in  1423.  '  His 
body  was  three  times  buried  in  his 
own  church  of  St.  Michael  Pater- 
noster—first by  his  executors  imder 
a  foir  monument ;  then  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  the  parson  of  the 


church  thiflddng  some  great  Mm, 
m  he  said,  to  be  buried  wiSi  1^ 
caused  Ms  monument  to  be  totew. 
his  body  to  be  spoilt  «f  fte  i(Men 
Bheei,  and  again  tne  second  time  to 
be  buried;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  the  parishioiiars  were 
forced  to  take  him  np  and  lap  him 
in  lead  as  before,  to  bury  him  the 
third  time,  and  to  place  his  moim- 
ment,  or  the  like,  oyer  him  again.' 
But  both  church  and  tcMnbstone 
were  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666;  and  now  his  only  monu- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  dty  which  he  so  greatiy  helped 
by  his  noble  charities,  and,  as  &r  »b 
we  can  judge,  by  his  perfect  ediDwing 
of  the  way  in  which  a  merchant 
prince  should  live. 


CHAPnat  IT. 

THl  OANHXKGS  OF  BSBfTCfL. 

From  very  early  tmies  Bristol  ^M 
one  of  the  foremost  marts  of  Eo^ish 
commerce.  In  the  twelfth  oentuiy, 
according  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  '  its  haven  was  a  leceptade 
for  ships  ooming  from  Ireland,  "Sar- 
way,  and  other  foreign  lands,  lest  a 
region  so  blest  with  native  richeB 
should  be  deprived  of  the  ben^ti 
of  foreign  merchandize;'  and  in 
later  generations  there  was  no  di- 
minution of  the  old  seafaring 
zeal.  *  Ck>nsidering  the  many  and 
notable  services,'  runs  a  charter 
granted  by  Henry  IV.  soon  after  the 
year  1400,  'which  very  many  nle^ 
chants,  burgesses  of  our  town  of 
Bristol,  have  done  for  us  and  oiir 
Ikmous  progenitors  in  many  ways 
with  their  ships  and  voyages,  at 
their  own  great  charges  ami  ex- 
pense, and  also  since  many  of  the 
said  burgesses  and  merchants  hsTe 
been  grievously  vexed  and  distm*hed 
by  the  lieutenants  and  mimsters  of 
our  Admiralty  of  England,  to  their 
great  loss  and  burthen,  we  tiiero- 
fore  of  our  own  special  grace  hare ' 
granted  for  us  and  our  heirs  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  and  their 
heirs,  that  iho  said  town  shall  he 
for  ever  free  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  Admiralty.' 

Bui  for  a  long  time  Bristol  com- 
merce ran  in  the  old  groove,  with- 
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ont  recebring  nmch  infliienoe  from 
fhe  doth  trade  introduced  in  thd 
imsUQi  centozy  from  Flanderck 
HnD,  Boston,  and  other  towns  on 
the  eaiBtem  ooa^  of  England,  with 
Winchester,.  TotofiB,  ana  others  in 
the  south,  had  be^  growing  rich 
iluough  some  generations  by  means 
of  ccHumerce  in  wool  and  cloth  be- 
fore Thomas  Blanket,  a  merchant  of 
Bdstol,  and  some  of  his  friends  were 
m  1 340  fined  by  the  civic  authori- 
ties '  for  having  caused  various  mar- 
chines  for  weaving  and  making 
vpooUen  doths  to  be  set  up  in 
ihm  own  houses,  and  having  hired 
weaTers  and  other  workmen  K)r  this 
purpose.'  The  fine  was  remitted, 
hawefver,  .by  Edward  m,  and  the 
Bristol  people,  seeing  the  value  of 
the  innovalion,  soon  leamt  to  honour 
its  introducers.  In  134^  Blanket 
was  made  bailiff  of  Bristol,  and  in 
1356  he,  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
mecchants,  was  summoned  to  West- 
minster to  advise  with  the  king  on 
Tn^*:fc«gn  of  importance  in  the  inter- 
ests of  trade.  From  this  time  cloth 
played  an  importlmt  part  in  the 
commerce  of  Bristol.  It  mx>vided  a 
pirinoipal  occupation  botk  for  the 
^■oe  manu&oturers  and  for  the 
traders  with  fcoeign  countries  unttil 
the  discovery  of  Amedca  opened  up 
new  and  yet  more  abundant  sources 

The  ffreatest  name  in  Bristol  his- 
tory prior  to  the  beginning  of  that 
American  traffic  is  first  met  with  in 
the  lifetime  of  Blanket,  the  cloth- 
weaver  and  doth-dealer.  William 
Gadning,  or  Oanynges,  the  elder« 
ims  a  man  of  mark  and  a  fiimous 
merchant  during  the  seoond  half  of 
Hie  foorteeni^  century;  but  nearly 
all  we  know  of  him  is  summed  up 
in  a  string  ef  dates.  In  1361,  and 
again  in  1 369,  he  was  elected  to  the 
odfioe  of  baMiff  oi  Bristol;  he  was 
six  times  major— in  11^2,  1373* 
1375,  1381,  1385,  and  1389;  and 
thxkse— in  1364,  in  1383,  and  m 
1384 — ^he  r^resented  the  city  ia 
Parliameni  He  died  in  1396* 
leaTing  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
be  divided  between  his  children^ 
and  much  more  to  be  distributed  in 
chsrity.  His  son  John  was  also  a 
meacluait  of  repute.  A  ship  belong- 
ing to  him^  trading  to  <JaIais  and 


Flanders,  was  seized  by  some  jea- 
lous seamen  of  the  North  in  1379, 
and  detaiaed  at  Hartlepocd  until  the 
culprits  had  been  brought  to  justiee 
ana  restitution  obtained.  Ho  also 
went  \hQ  round  of  civic  honours, 
being  bailijff  in  1380,  sheriff  in  1382, 
member  of  Parliament  in  1384,  and 
mayor  in  139a  and  1398%  Be  died 
in  1405,  leaving  a  third  of  his  goods 
to  his  wi£B,  a  third  to  his  children, 
and  a  third  to  the  poor.  His  eldest 
son  Thomas  settled  in  Lond(m  as  a 
grocer,  and  prospered  well  enough 
to  become  in  due  time  master  of  his 
company  and  Lord  Mavor  of  Lon- 
don; but  in  fisane  ana  wealth  he 
was  &r  outdone  by  his  more  fEunons 
brother. 

This  brother,  known  as  William 
Canning  the  younger,  to  distinguish 
him  frcNm  his  grandfather,  was  bora 
in  z  399  or  1400.  Of  him,  as  of  the 
other  members  of  his  &mily,  very 
little  indeed  is  recorded.  That  he 
was  the  greatest  of  Bristol's  old  mer- 
chant princes,  however,  is  abun- 
dantly shown.  He  was  about 
twen^-five  whea^  as  we  are  told 
in  the  contemporary '  Libel  of  Eng- 
lish Policy,'  the  men  of  Bristol  first, 
'  by  rudder  and  stone/  went  to  Ice- 
land, 

*Am  mtn  were  wont  of  old 
Of  Sotrtwraogh,  vnto  the  ooaitBi  cold  ;* 

and  it  is  pretiy  certain  that  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  ^ergetio  of  the  men  who 
transfiarred  the  fish  trade  to  Bristol 
Bristol  was  not  km^  allowed  with- 
out hindrance  to  enjoy  this  source 
of  wealth.  The  shortsighted  policy 
of  the  Danish  Government,  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  weak  and  mis- 
chievous counsellors  of  Henry  VL, 
led  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  mer« 
chants  of  London,  Norfolk,  SnffiDlk, 
Linooln,  Tork,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and 
Bristol,  were  forbidden  to  trade  to 
Iceland,  Finmark,  and  ofiier  districts 
subject  to  the  Eiiuf  of  Denmark;  and 
in  1450  the  trei^  was  confirmed. 
To  the  rule,  however,  there  was 
made  in  the  latter  year  one  notable 
exception.  The  Danish  monarch 
allowed  William  Canning, '  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  debt  due  to 
the  said  merchant  fsasn,  his  sidbjects 
of  Iceland  and  J'inmaxk;,  to  lade 
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oertam  KTigliBb  ships  ^nth  merchaiir 
dize  for  those  prohibited  places,  and 
there  to  take  fish  and  o&er  goods 
in  retom.'  And  Canning's  ships 
were  about  the  largest  hitherto 
known  in  England.  Under  date 
1460,  we  readf  that  daring  eight 
years  he  employed  on  an  average 
eight  hundred  mariners  in  the  nayi- 
gation  of  ten  vessels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burthen  of  3,930  tons.  The 
names  of  these  ships  were  the 
'  Mary  and  John/  of  900  tons,  the 

*  Mary  Kedcliffe/  of  500,  and  the 

*  Mary  Canning/  of  400,  which  cost 
him  in  all  4,000  marks,  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  25,000/.  in  our 
money;  the  'Mary  Bat/  and  the 
'  Katherine  of  Boston/  of  320  tons 
burthen  apiece;  the  'Margaret  of 
Tylney/  of  200  tons;  the  'Kathe- 
rine/ and  the  'Little  Nicholas/  of 
140  [each ;  and  the  '  Galiot/  of  50 ; 
besides  one  of  about  160  tons  bur- 
then, which  was  lost  in  Iceland. 

It  was  not  alone  to  Iceland  that 
Canning  sent  his  great  ships.  In 
1449  Henry  YI.  addressed  letters  of 
commendation  to  the  master-general 
of  Prussia  and  the  magistrates  of 
Bantzic,  inviting  their  fietvour  to- 
wards Ins  fiEustors  established  within 
their  Jurisdictions,  and  especially 
towards  William  Canning,  '  his  be- 
loved and  eminent  merchant  of 
Bristol/  In  going  to  these  parts. 
Canning  was  opening  up  a  branch 
of  commerce  almost  new  to  English- 
nl^n,  and  treading  ground  hitiderto 
all  but  monopolized  by  the  Flemish 
merchants.  In  'The  Libel  of  Eng- 
lish* Policy/  written  in  1436,  we 
read: — 

*  Now  beer  and  baoon  are  fh>m  PnuaU  brought 
Into  Flaonders,  aa  loved  and  dearly  sought ; 
Iron,  copper,  bow-etavee,  steel,  and  wax, 
Boars'  hides  and  badgers',  pitch,  tar,  wood,  and 

flax, 
And  Cologne  thread,  and  fiisUon,  and  canvafl^ 
And  card  and  backiam,— of  old  time  thus  It  was. 
Also  the  PniBsians  make  their  adventure 
or  silver  plate,  of  wedges  good  and  sure 
In  greats  plenty,  which  they  bring  and  buy 
Out  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary ; 
Which  is  increase  fUll  great  unto  their  land. 
And  they  be  laden,  as  I  understand. 
With  woollen  cloths,  all  manner  of  colours. 
By  dyers'  crafts  full  diverse,  that  be  ours ;' 

That  is,  with  dyed  cloths  exported 
from  England  by  the  Flemings. 
The  &vours  shown  to  Canning 


by  Henry  YL  were  not  altogefher 
miselfish.  The  last  and  worst  oC 
the  Lancastrian  kings,  more  eitra' 
vagant  and  not  less  needy  than  his 
predecessors,  followed  their  fiftshioii 
of  exacting  aid  from  wealthy  sab- 
jects  and  paying  them  by  conferring 
special  privileges  ooimecied  with 
trade.  There  is  no  record  of  pay- 
ments made  by  Canning  to  Henry, 
but  that  they  were  made  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted.  We  know  tiiat  1^ 
was  a  ssealous  Luicastrian,  and 
served  his  king  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  having  been  made 
bailiff  of  Bristol  in  143 1,  sheriff  in 
1438,  and  mayor  in  1441  and  1449. 
In  the  latter  year — ^the  same  year  in 
which  be  was  recommended  to  the 
Prussian  and  Dantzic  authorities- 
he  used  his  influence  with  the  Com- 
mon Council  towards  putting  the 
town  in  a  proper  state  of  defence 
against  the  threatened  attacks  of 
the  Torkist  party,  rapidly  gaining 

rmd  in  the  west  of  I^gland. 
1450, 1 5?.  were  spent  in  repair- 
ing tl^  wails  of  Bristol,  and  40/.  in 
the  purchase  of  '  certyn  goimes  and 
other  stuffe  necessarie  for  tiie  de- 
fence of  the  said  town,'  being  '  20 
botefcdl  of  warpestones,  all  tiie 
saltpetre  that  may  be  founde  m  the 
towne,  and  a  dozen  brasyn  gonnes, 
to  be  made  shetying  (shooting) 
peletts  as  grate  as  a  Fa^  ball  or 
less,  and  every  goime  with  4  cham- 
bers.' 

In  145 1,  Canning  was  sent  to 
Westminster  as  M.P.  for  Bristol, 
two  shillings  a  day  bemg  allowed  by 
the  diy  authorities  for  his  expenses; 
and  while  there  he  took  part  in 
some  memorable  business.  The 
business  most  concerning  us  at  pre- 
sent was  the  voting  of  1,000/.  to  be 
levied  from  the  more  important 
seaport  towns,  and  used  in  equip- 
ping a  fleet  '  for  the  protection  of 
trade.'  The  money  was  to  be  made 
up  of  subsidies  on  all  wine  im- 
ported at  38.  a  ton  from  natave 
merchants,  and  69.  a  ton  from 
foreigners,  and  of  is.  in  the  ponnd 
on  the  value  of  all  other  merchan- 
dize, with  the  exception  of  cloth, 
imported  or  exi)orted  during  three 
years  from  Apnl.  1454.  The  pro- 
portions in  whicn  the  1,000^.  was 
to  be  levied  give  us  some  due  to 
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&6  lelaiiye  importanoe  of  English 
tEBding  towns  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  oentory.  liondon  "was  to 
oontribnte  300^.,  and  Bristol,  next 
in  importance,  had  to  fhmish  150Z. 
Southampton  was  assessed  at  100^., 
York  and  Hull  at  100^.  between 
them,  while  another  100/.  was  to  be 
collected  at  Norwich  and  Yarmouth, 
and  another  at  Ipswich,  Ck>lch66ter, 
and  Maldon.  Tne  contribution  of 
Lynn  was  reckoned  at  sol,,  while 
50?.  more  was  to  come  &om  Salis- 
bury, Poole,  and  Weymouth,  30?. 
from  Boston,  and  20?.  from  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Parliament  dissolved  in  1455,  and 
on  the  summons  for  a  new  one. 
Canning  was  at  once  re-elected  by 
the  Bristol  men.  In  1456  he  served 
as  mayor  for  the  third  tune ;  and  in 
tiiis  year  we  find  him  entertaining 
Mar^^uret  of  Anjou,  coming  to 
Bristol  to  try  and  quicken  the  in- 
terest of  the  western  people  in  the 
dying  cause  of  her  husband.  He 
himself  was  not  slack  in  his  alle- 
giance. '  A  stately  vessel,  only  for 
9i6  war,'  we  read  under  date  of 
i457>  '  ifl  made  new  at  Bristol,  and 
the  said  town,  with  the  west  coasts, 
wiU  do  their  part.' 

These  efforiB,  however,  were  not 
soooessfnl.  Having  been  again 
made  mayor  in  the  autumn  of  1460, 
Canning  had  in  the  following  spring 
to  entertain  the  new  king,  Edward 
IV.,  when  he  came  on  a  visit  to 
those  iMuts.  The  entertainment 
^ns  in  princely  style,  and  a  quaint 
pageani^  illustrating  Edward's 
many  virtues  and  great  generosity, 
vas  prepared  for  his  amusement. 
But  the  king  did  not  come  to  be 
amused.  His  chief  business  in 
Bristol  was  to  inquire  into  the 
wealth  of  its  various  merchants  and 
Bee  what  benevolences  could  be 
obtained  firom  them.  Canning,  the 
ridiest  of  the  number,  and  doubt- 
less the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
the  Lancastrian  party,  was  found 
to  possess  the  nine  ships  already 
named,  and  had,  in  consequence,  to 
pay  no  lees  a  sum  than  3,000  marks, 
i^resenting  about  20,000^.  of  money 
^  its  present  value, '  for  the  making 
<rf  his  peace.' 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  told 
what  was  the  estunated  wealth  of 


the   other   Bristol   men,  or  what 
were  the  benevolences  exacted  from 
them.    But  the  royal  purse  must 
have  been  tolerably  full  before  Ed- 
ward lefb  the  town.    Canning  was 
oiJy  the  foremost  of  a  crowd  of 
merchant   princes   then   hying  in 
Bristol.    One  of  the  chief  was  Eo- 
bert  Sturmy,  mayor  in  1450,  and 
some   years   older   than   Canning. 
He  lived  in  princely  style,  we  are 
told,  keeping  open  house  for  the 
traders  of  aU  lands.    His  principal 
dealings   were   with   the   Levant. 
In  his  younger  days  he  had  gone 
to  Jeru£Blem,  taking  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pilgrims  thither  in  his  good 
ship  '  Anne,'  and  finding  room  also 
for  some  rare  articles  of  conunerce 
which  would  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  the  journey.    But  on  his 
return,  he  was   shipwrecked  near 
Navarino,  on  the  Greek  coast,  and 
thirty-seven  of  his  companions  were 
drowned.    He  himself  lived  to  run 
other  risks.    In  1458,  we  read,  '  as 
the  fame  ran  that  he  had  gotten 
some  green  pepper  and  other  spices 
to  have  set  and  sown  in  England, 
therefore  the  Qehoese  waited  him 
upon  the  sea  and  spoiled  his  ship 
and  another;'  but  for  this  offence 
the  Genoese  merchants  resident  in 
London  were  arrested  and  impri- 
soned until  they  consented  to  xnake 
good  the  value  of  the  lost  property, 
estimated  at  9,000  marks.     Other 
merchants  contemporary  with  Can- 
ning were  the  Jays,  a  lar^e  and 
influential  family,  famous  m  two 
generations.    One  of  them  was  bai- 
liff of  Bristol  in  1456,  another  was 
sheriff  in  1473.    In  1480,  we  read 
in  a  contemporary  narrative  which 
it  is  hard  to  disbelieve,  although 
there  is  evidentiy  some  mistake  in 
the  record,  '  A  ship  of  John  Jay  the 
younger,  of  800  tons,  and  another, 
began  tbeir   voyage  from  King's- 
road  to  the  Island  of  Brazil,  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,   ploughing  their 
way  through  the  sea.    And  Thlyde 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ships,  the  most 
scientific  mariner  in  all  England; 
and  news  came  to  Bristol  that  the 
said   ships  sailed   about  the   sea 
during  nine  months,  and  did  not 
find  me  island,  but,  driven  by  tem- 
pests, 'they  returned  to  a  port  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland  for  the  repose 
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of  themselTQS  and  their  maimezs/ 
and  ihexe,  for  aught  we  know,  they 
repose  to  this  day. 

Other  merchants  mosteied  ronnd 
Canning  and  worked  with  him  in 
nuiking  Bristol  rich  and  famous 
during  the  disastrous  period  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Boses.  The  most  im- 
portant act  of  his  last  mayonJty,  im 
1466,  was  the  forming  them  into  a 
sort  of  guild,  for  mutual  jurotection 
in  regnmting  the  prices  of  Tarious 
articles  of  trade  and  mutual  help 
in  misfortuna  Such  an  association 
would  ill  agree  with  the  ficee-trade 
principles  of  modem  times ;  but  by 
this  means  Bristol  was  doubtless 
sayed  from  much  misery  under  the 
later  Plantagenets,  and  enabled  to 
prosper  bey  ond  all  precedent  under 
tlie  earlier  Tudors. 

But  Canning,  now  sixty-seyen 
years  old,  did  not  seek  for  winning 
any  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
by  the  guild.  After  many  yeans  of 
married  life*  he  had  become  a 
widower  in  1460,  and  it  is  probable 
that  dl  his  children,  if  indeed  any 
of  them  passed  out  of  in&ncy,  were 
dead  before  this  time.  He  had 
grown  rich,  and  had  now  no  further 
needfor  riches.  Much  of  his  wealth 
he  spent  in  the  restoration  of  the 
noble  church  of  St.  Mair  Reddiff, 
and  tradition  makes  him  uie  founder 
of  noany  charities.  But  he  was  not 
willing  to  Let  it  go  into  the  purse  of 
the  king,  to  whose  cause  ne  was 
opposed!  The  story  goes  that  a 
project  of  Edward  lY.'s  for  finding 
him  a  second  wife,  and  of  course 
AT^ting  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
honour  of  the  marriage,  forced  him 
to  retire  suddenly  from  the  business 
of  this  life.  At  any  rate,  for  some 
reason  ox  other,  in  1467  '  he  gave 
up  the  world,  and  in  aU  haste  took 
onlers  upon  him,  and  in  the  year 
following  was  made  priest  and  rang 
his  first  mass  at  our  Lady  of  Bed- 
cMJ  He  was  made  Dean  of  West- 
bxuy  in  or  near  1468,  and  died  in 
NoYember,  1475. 

With  William  Canning  ends  the 
short  series  of  men  who  must  serve 
to  us  as  representatiYes  of  the  great 
body  of  Kpgliah  merchant  princes 
under  the  Plantagenets.  Other 
men  there  were  and  must  have  been 
worth  singling  out  from  the  greaii 


mass  of  traders  in  the  ooiAdlB  i^ai^ 
either  fo  their  n)ecial  virtaes  or  for 
their  special  skill  in  coameno;  W 
we  do  not  know  them.   We  ean 
learn  nothing  of  the  mewAanfai  wlio 
made  such  towns  as  Winchister 
and  Yarmouth,  Boston  andlinodlB, 
Beverley  and    ^kwcastle   hxatm 
marts  and  centres  of  indnsby.  ▲ 
fow  names  besides  those  that  wb 
have  ahready  mentioned  ham  09m 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  imposBbie  ti 
gather  round  them  ev€n  the  sleo^ 
oerest  materials  for  orderly  sketchei 
of  their  lives.      Conceniing  Joba 
Tavemer  of  Hull,  doubtless  a  vortiiy 
successor  to  the  De  la  Poles,  ht 
instance,  nearly  all  we  know  is  cot- 
tained  in  a  single  statement  to  tho 
offset  that  in  1449  he,  '  b7  the  hal^ 
of  God  and  some  of  tiie  king's  sol^ 
jects,'  had  built  a  great  ^p,  ti» 
largest  ever  seen  in  English  vaten, 
which,   because   of    its  greatneH^ 
Tavemer  was  allowed  to  call  thi 
'Henry  Grace  k  Dien,'  and  to  Bn 
in  conveying  wools,  wodfi^  tin, 
and  all  other  merdiandize,  regpid- 
less  of  the  role  of  the  staple,  from 
London,  Hull,  Sandwich,  or  Soaih* 
ampton,  to  Italy,  and  in  bringiiig 
thence  bowHstave^  wax,  and  ny 
other  produce  of  the  coontiry.   Of 
Tavemer's   great  Scotch  eoolenh 
porary,  William  FJnhingtnne,  &tib« 
of  the  bishop  who  built  liie  uni^w- 
slty  of  Aberdeen,  we  learn  01^  tMi 
by  carrying  on  a  large  export  trado 
in  pickled  salmon,  he  lidd  the  foan- 
dation  of  the  commesoe  of  Glasgow; 
and  about  two  othar  most  fiimooB 
Scottish  merchants  of  the  fiAeenth 
century,  George  Eaulau  and  Jcim 
Dalrymple,  all  we  can  discover  is 
that  they  were  frequently  emi^<9od 
by  James  IL  on  flpih^ctriai  and  otiiar 
public  business. 

Though  the  men  who  did  the 
work  ace  almost  foirgottBD,  however, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
ever-increasing  comnwicial  pros* 
perity  of  our  country.  Tkd  misft- 
rable  civil  wars  whidi  brought  the 
Plantagenet  rule  to  a  dose  ofieied  a 
serious  hindraace  to  the  progieBs  of 
trade,  and  doubtless  drove  mai^ 
men,  as  they  drove  William  Can- 
ning, to  abandon  it  altogether.  But 
ten  years  after  Cannng^s  dea&, 
Henry  vn.  became  king  of  fiogland. 
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utd  before  anotfaer  ten  jeaxa  veie  priae.    In  speaking  hereafter  of  the 

over,  America  had  been  discovered  men  who  made  the  beet  nse  of  these 

by  Gkristopher  ColomboB.     Theae  advantagee  we  shall  hope  to  bare 

two    ervents  mark  the  commence-  material  for  giTing  more  intereeting 

ment  of  a  new  era  in  tb^  history  of  narratiTQa  than  the  bare  records  of 

our  oommoice.    The  form  and  dig-  isolated    facts,    skeletons   dug  ont 

nified  mis  of  the  Tadois  gave  far  of  the  grave  of  the  past  to  which  it 

greater  fwnlitiee  than  had  ever  yet  is    not  possible  to   rcetore    mnch 

been  known  to  tiie  exercise  of  trade  fleeh  and  blood,  that  onr  readers 

with    Enropean   natfons,    and    the  have  hitherto  had  to  oontent  them- 

finding  of  a  new  world  opened  np  a  selves  with. 
fredi  and  botmdlees  field  of  enter-  H.  B.  F.  B. 
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Bt  ran  AuTBDB  oy  'Ths  Mobau  op  Mattatti,* 


CHAPTEBXnL 


JOAN  Engleheabt  was  right  when 
Bbe  Baid  that  Mrs.  Tudor  did 
not  like  seeing  people  eat.  But 
Mrs.  Tudor,  in  spite  of  this  little 
poculiariiy,  and  seyeral  others  of  a 
&ke  nature,  was  not  a  mean  woman. 
She  was  too  intensely  selfish,  too 
ayid  of  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
to  be  essentially  mean.  In  what  she 
could  be  stingy,  unseen,  she  was 
stingy;  in  liberality  that  showed 
she  was  Ubeial,  liberal,  occasionally, 
to  excess. 

'  I  haye  too  much  feeling  for  my 
own  happiness,'  Mrs.  Tudor  would 
say,  when  a  handsome  parson  or 
fashionable  physician  pleaded  some 
case  of  misery  to  her.  *  I  haye 
always  been  led  away  by  my  heart 
— too  much  for  my  own  good,  per- 
haps.' And  then,  notwithstanding 
her  threescore  years  and  ten,  the 
recollection  of  so  much  self-sacorifioe 
and  yicarious  suffering  would  make 
Mrs.  Tudor  weep — ^yeritable  tears, 
but  promptly  dried — ^with  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  woman  who,  though  she 
feds,  does  not  mean  to  parade  that 
feeling  to  the  world;  and  who  re- 
members whereof  the  bloom  of  her 
cheeks  is  made ! 

She  neyer  subscribed  to  publio 
charities  eyen  with  the  seductions 
of  standing  in  print  among  lords 
and  marchionesses.  '  The  widow's 
mite  should  be  giyen  in  secret'  was 
one  of  Mrs.  Tudor's  axioms.  ''  Let 
the  great  and  rich  giye  away  in 
high  places.  Enough  for  me  to 
cast  my  poor  offering  into  the  trea- 
sury unseen;'  with  only  the  hand- 
some parson  or  fashionable  doctor 
to  act  as  recording  angel. 

What  will  you  have?  Twenty 
pounds  a  year  among  printed  dona- 
tions of  twice,  thrice,  four  times 
that  amount  go  for  nothing  in  the 
charitable  city  where  Mrs.  Tudor 
lived.  But  twenty  pounds  a  year 
divided  into  widows'  mites  in  pri- 


Tate  life  keep  up  a  handaoMfl 
reputation  for  unortentatious  alms- 
giving. Mrs.  Tudor  knew  her  gene- 
ration, and, was  wise  with  its  wis- 
dom. Every  one  said  Mis.  Tudor 
was  a  channing  old  woman:  I 
think  every  one,  except  her  fiunily 
and  dependents,  really  liked  her. 
When  she  stabbed  your  absent 
friends  she  did  it  with  a  delicapy 
that  belong  only  to  long  and  le- 
fined  experience.  The  coarse  blow 
of  a  common  »««ftf|giTi  for  ever  re- 
minds you  that  if  you,  too,  have  a 
purse,  and  take  your  eye  fir^  him, 
you  E^ll  fjEill.  Mrs.  Tudor  always 
performed  her  cruel  office  out  of  ^ 
depth  of  her  regard  for  her  imme- 
diate listener.  '  With  your  deu 
f'rls  visiting^  at  her  house,  shonkL 
do  right  to  conceal  it  from  yoa?* 
'As  the  pastor  and  guardian  of  your 
flock,  ought  you  not  to  be  ioldf 
'  Witii  your  back  garden  dose  upon 
their  area,  should  l-^iboM  /  be  a 
friend  if  I  remained  silent?*  And 
all  the  slaughtered  characters  forth- 
with rose  up  in  the  light  of  neoech 
sary  victims  offered  up  by  Hi& 
Tudor  at  the  altar  of  Spartan  pcin* 
ciple  and  friendship. 

Her  flattery  was  as  good  as  her 
scandal.  The  same  delicate  flavov 
of  well' bred  discriminaticm  made  it 
palatable,  even  in  inordinately  large 
doses.  To  tell  a  woman  of  £ntf 
that  she  is  young  and  ohft"""^ 
would  be  simply  gross;  but  to  say, 
'  My  dear  friend,  I  have  something 
I  r^ly  grieve  to  talk  to  you  about: 
I  don't  know  how  you  inll  take  it, 
but  as  an  old  woman  who  had  done 
with  life  before  you  began  it,  I  fed 
that  I  must  speak.  jSx  the  world 
is  talking  of  iJmt  poor  fellow's  evi- 
dent in&toation  for  you.  He  is  bat 
a  boy — spare  him!  teU  his  mother 
to  send  him  to  London— anything. 
You  are  not  oftoded,  now,  are  you? 
No;   I  knew  you  could  nfli  be!' 
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To  say  this  is  to  posseea  a  chftrmr 
mg,  refined  nature,  even  when  say- 
log  disagreeable  things.  This  was 
Mrs.  Tudor's  style  of  nattery. 

She  called  h^self  old;  and  she 
was  very  old,  even  for  ihe  dty  of 
BempiterneUes  where  she  lived;  but 
she  held  dd  age  at  bay  more 
stontly,  I  really  belieye,  than  any 
other  woman  of  her  i^e  extant. 
She  was  a  model  of  good  making-np. 
I  can  never  see  the  justice  of  con- 
demning, wholesale,  all  women  who 
pami  C!ondemn  them  utterly  if 
they  paint  badly;  but  give  homage 
due  to  all  successful  works  of  real 
art.  Mrs.  Tudor  was  extraordinarily 
well  done.  Her  hair  was  a  dark  iron- 
grey,  not  any  of  those  blacks  and 
chesnuts  that  every  shifting  light 
can  convert  into  prisms  of  red, 
green,  and  purple;  her  eyebrows 
were  noarked  by  one  dark  yet  per- 
£Bctly  deUoate  Ime;  her  cheeks  bore 
the  fidntest  roseate  tinge  that  the 
genius  of  Paris  (assisted  by  after 
processes  of  her  own)  could  supply; 
her  teeth,  her  figure,  were  all  tn- 
nmphs  of  imitative  ari  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  picture,  and  one 
in  which  so  maiw  inrorior  artists  fidl, 
the  old,  wrinkled,  sapless  hands  were 
never  shown  without  gloves.  I  r^ 
peat  it,  Mrs.  Tudor  was  well  done ; 
and  whether  she,  or  Wilson,  or  the 
mere  artificers  firom  whence  her 
charms  came  in  gross,  possessed  the 
greater  genius,  I  hold  that  the  re- 
sult of  so  much  thought,  and  choice, 
and  patient,  un&ltering  every-day 
ktbonr,  was  a  thing  to  be  respected. 

But  cultivation  is  reauiied  for  all 
high  taste  in  art  V/hen  Esther 
Fleming  fijrst  found  herself  again  in 
li&s.  Tudor's  presence,  the  vision  of 
a  painted  and  galvanized  corpse 
tottsring  forward  to  meet  her  with 
deati^y  sprightlinoss  came  upon  her 
with  even  more  awfol  clearness 
thui  it  had  used  to  do  when  she 
was  a  child.  All  the  painftd  pro- 
ceflses  by  which  Mrs.  Tudor's  re- 
juvenescence had  been  won — ^the 
dentistry,  the  dyeing,  the  daily  pad- 
dings and  powderings  and  paintmgs 
for  well-mgh  half  a  century,  were 
mvsteriee  too  occult  for  Esther's 
mmd  to  xmravel,  or  even  marvel 
over.  She  Iflce^  her  Aunt  Engle- 
boirf sfftce,  white  and  still  as  death  it- 


self: all  passion  and  unrest  quenched 
out  of  it  by  long  years  (^  poverty  and 
Miss  Joan.  She  liked  to  see  that  old 
&ce,  with  the  venerable  white  hsdr 
and  little  close-frilled  cap,  as  the 
evening  light  fell  on  it  through  the 
branches  of  the  ihom-tree  bv  the 
porch;  to  see  the  folded  withered 
hands  lying  peacefully  at  rest ;  the 
whole  little,  worn,  bent  form  just  as 
though  waiting,  patient  and  qui- 
escent, for  death  to  come.  This 
was  the  poetry  of  extreme,  helpless 
old  age;  and  Esther  often  at  such 
times  had  spoken  under  her  breath, 
half  in  awe  of  the  frail,  still  life  so 
barely  withheld  from  the  final  still- 
ness of  death  itselfl  But  Mrs.  Tu- 
dor! Mrs.  Tador,  sprightly  and 
roseate  and  alert!  All  the  girl's 
old  childish  horror  of  *  something 
coming  off'  nudied  across  her  mind 
as  she  remembered  she  would  have 
to  kiss  Mrs.  Tudor*s  dieek;  and 
every  one  of  the  little  affectionate 
speeches  she  had  been  preparing  on 
her  journey  forsook  her  memory. 

Aunt  Thalia's  warmth  of  heart 
was  equal,  however,  to  all  occasions 
— even  domestic  ones.  '  Esther,  mv 
dear,  dear  child!'  and  then,  mucn 
to  Esther's  relief,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty of  meeting  was  got  over  by 
Mrs.  Tudor  herself  depositing  a  very 
long  but  circumspect  kiss  upon  her 
cheek.  '  So  grown  I  should  scarce 
have  recognized  you !  i*  Wilson,  has 
not  Miss  Flenoii^  grown?  Two 
shillings  for  bringing  you  from  the 
railway?  Certainly  not  Esther, 
love,  I  insist  upon  your  not  paying 
more  than  eignteen-pence;  and  1^ 
him  carry  up  Miss  Fleming's  lug- 
gage to  her  apartment  before  hr  s 
paid.  Wilson,  the  small  upper 
room  that  £Etoes  the  sea.  I  imew 
my  dear  niece  would  not  mind 
mounting  a  little  high,'  she  whis- 
pered to  Esther,  as  Wilson,  veiy 
rustling  and  dignified,  marched  out 
of  the  room.  '  Ton  princess  in 
black  silk  would  have  roen  sour  to 
me  for  a  month  if  I  had  dared  dis- 
possess her  of  hen;  and  my  dear 
Esther's  little  feet  are  too  young  to 
know  whether  they  mn  up  one  or 
two  flights  of  stairs  at  a  tuna' 

Mrs.  Tudor  embraced  her  again, 
but  without  more  kisses:  Uiese 
risks  were  only  incurred  under  the 
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indifipeDflaUe  press  of  affection  at 
coming  and  gomg:  and  then  Esther 
remarked  tlmt  i£e  did  not  care  at 
all  where  she  slept,  and  would  be 
very  sorry  indeed  to  pnt  Wilson  out 
in  any  way. 

'  Aiid  how  is  my  dear  sister?  Sit 
down,  my  love,  and  unloose  your 
bonnet-strings.  How  is  my  dear 
sister  Oeoilia?  You  wouldn't  have 
a  glass  of  wine,  Esther,  after  your 
journey,  now— would  you?* 

'  Oh,  nol  Aunt  Thalia.  I  nerer 
take  wine.' 

'  Dear  child !  so  natural !  You 
are  very  little  altered,  love,  except  in 
height  I  take  an  early  dinner,  you 
must  know,  Esther;  my  doctor  hare 
desires  it,  and  so  I  obey,  but  it 
breaks  in  upon  my  habite  sadly; 
then  about  seyen  I  drink  tea.  Now 
what  will  you  have  ?'  Mrs.  Tudor 
looked  eztiraordinarily  genial  and 
hospitable.  'WhatTnll  you  have? 
They  can  get  you  a  chop  in  a 
minuta'  And  she  stretched  her 
hand  out,  figuratively,  towards  the 
bell. 

'  I  would  much  rather  have  no- 
thing but  tea,'  said  Esther.  '  I  am 
not  hungry—I  mean  not  very— I 
had  my  dinner  on  the  road.' 

'  Now,  do  you  mean  ii^  my  love? 
do  you  positively  mean  it?  I  will 
never  forgive  you  if  you  don't  make 
yourself  perfectly  at  home  while 
you  are  with  me.  Well,  then,  we 
will  have  tea  at  once.  And,  Wil- 
son,' to  that  potentate,  who  had 
now  re-entered  the  room,  *  bid  Mrs. 
Sims  s^id  up  the  cold  duck,  if  you 
please;  it  will  be  just  the  thing  for 
my  niece  after  her  long  journey. 
Wilson  will  t^e  you  to  your  room, 
Esther.  I  would  go  myself,  only 
that  my  good  doctor  tells  me  I  must 
re&ain  as  much  as  possible  from 
walking  upstairs.' 

And  then  Mrs.  WUson,  conde- 
scendingly bland,  but  still  with  the 
kind  of  manner  which  she,  as  a  ser- 
vant, naturally  felt  to  Esther  as  a 
poor  relation,  oonducted  her  to  her 
room  on  the  third  floor— a  three- 
cornered  apartment  with  a  sloping 
roof,  a  bed  the  size  of  a  coffin,  and 
a  window  from  whence  you  had  a 
very  nice  side-view  of  the  sea  if  you 
sat  upon  the  floor. 

'  You  find  your  aunt  a  good  deal 


changed,  no  doubt,  Miss  ileoong?' 
remarked  the  lady's-maid,  fidgeting 
about  the  strings  of  one  of  E^hef  b 
cases,' but  obviously  only  giving  her- 
self a  pretext  to  stop  and  talk. 
'Even  I,  that  am  with  her  con- 
stant, can  see  it  <mly  too  plain. 
She's  pitohed  away  extraordinary 
the  last  three  months,  mias.' 

Esther  could  see  no  particular 
change,  she  answered.  She  thought, 
perhaps,  that  her  Aunt  Thalia's  was 
not  a  race  to  show  illness  much. 

'  Perhaps  so/  said  Wilson,  diHy. 
'Appearances  are  deceitfdl;  bat 
then  you  must  remember  I  aee 
missus  at  all  times,  Wbr  Fleming. 
Thinner  I  Why,  bless  you,  she's 
gone  away  to  half  what  she  were 
before  her  last  attack.  I've  took  in 
all  her  dresses  without  her  knowing 
it;  and  she  thinks,  sometimes,  she's 
getting  stout  again,  and  tella  the 
doctors  so;  but  I  know  better.  I 
wish  some  of  them,  or  some  one 
belonging  to  her,  would  tell  her  a 
little  truth  about  her  health,  Hiss 
Fleming,  and  then,  perhaps,  she 
wouldn't  kill  herself— dressing  and 
racketing  and  sitting  i)p  late  at 
night  as  she  do — kill  herself,  and  I 
may  truly  say,  kill  all  those  who 
have  to  wait  upon  her  too !' 

Mrs.  Wilson  pressed  her  hand 
with  much  feeling  ugpon  the  regioD 
of  her  left  lung,  and  laid  her  bead 
on  one  side  wit^  a  sigh.  It  was 
evident  that  to  her  own  mind  her 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year  were  no 
equivalent  whatover  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  being  in  Mrs.  Tudor's 
intimate  employ  and  favour. 

'  What  sort  of  illness  has  she 
had?'  she  proceeded,  when  Esthor 
had  inquired  into  ihe  nature  of  her 
mistress's  last  attack;  'why,  yoa 
don't  mean  to  say  your  aunt  sever 
wrote  you  word  that  she'd  had  a 
stroke?' 

'A  stroke!'  interrupted  Esther, 
looking  grave  and  shocked.  'Oh, 
Wilson  I  you  surely  can't  mean ?* 

'  Yes,I  do,  miss.  Imean  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  I  lived  with  the  old 
Countess  of  Davenport  up  to  her 
death,  and  I  knew  directly  I  saw 
your  aunf  s  £u)e  she  was  going  to 
be  taken  like  her  ladyi^p.  She 
w(u  a  mistress,  if  you  Iflro,  Miss 
Fleming.    Thirtjy-siz  pounds  a  year 
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and  the  best  of  perquisites,  and  a 
imder  maid  kept  on  purpose  to 
Bet  up  and  nnlaoe  the  diesses  at 
night;  because  ber  ladyship  said 
from  the  first,  "  Mrs,  Wilson/'  her 
ladyship  says  to  me,  "I  see  tiiat 
your  health's  delicate,  and "  * 

'And  Annt  Thalia,  Wilson? 
Please  tell  me  about  Annt  Thalia's 
iUness.' 

'Well,  Miss  Fleming,  it  was  after 
an  At  Home  at  onr  own  house ;  and 
missus  and  me  was  putting  away 
some  of  tiie  ornaments,  when  she 
cried  out,  suddent,  "  Wilson  T  and 
tottered  back  a  step  or  two,  and  fell 
on  the  S0&-H30 !'  And  Mrs.  Wilson 
went  through  a  little  impromptu 
rehearsal,  with  great  gusto,  upon 
the  coffin  bed.  '  I  knew  what  it 
WBs  in  a  minute,  miss — ^the  thick 
way  of  speaking,  and  dull  eyes,  and 
stiff  hands,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — 
and  I  got  ber  undressed ;  and  Miss 
Whitty,  the— the  person  who  lodges 
Tmdemeath  us,  you  know— sent  for 
the  doctor.  And  ?ie  knew  what  it 
was,  Miss  Finning,  just  as  well  as  I 
did;  and  Mrs.  Tudor,  she  knew 
what  it  was,  too;  but  we  made 
light  of  the  whole  matter;  and  none 
of  US  ever  called  the  attack  by  its 
right  name,  and  we  don't  now. 
When  missus  speaks  about  it,  she 
says, "  That  time  I  was  a  little  faint 
and  giddy,  you  know,  Wilson."  And 
I  say  the  same;  and  so  must  you, 
of  course,  if  your  aunt  should  hap- 
pen to  mention  it' 

'And  Aunt  Thalia  goes  out  to 
parties  as  much  as  ever?'  cricMi 
Esther.  'How  can  she  care  about 
them  after  such  a  fearful  warning  ?' 

'Ahr  ejaculated  Mrs.  Wilson, 
piously,  and  suddenly  remembering 
tiie  pom  above  her  heart  'Ah! 
tltenrs  no  saying  what  those  that 
bekngs  to  this  world  wouldn't  do 
to  escape  out  of  themselyes  and 
their  own  tempers  and  fimdes!  I 
ajpreed  to  accept  your  aunf  s  situa- 
tion on  the  highest  of  recommenda- 
tions, Miss  Fleming.  The  Dean  of 
Sonun's  lady  (who  has  known  me 
since  I  was  that  high,  and  all  my  far 
mHy,  too)  begged  me  herself  to  take 
it;  and  though  I  had  never  lived  out 
of  the  first  ^  establishments  before, 
I  was  willing  to  do  so  because  of  all 
your  aunt  said  about  my  having  my 


time  to  myself  Time!  why,  I'd 
sooner  live  with  Ihe  Countess  of 
Davenport  again  on  half  the  wages, 
and  wait  on  the  three  young  ladies 
besides,  than  be  where  I  am.  Miss 
Fleming.  Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
I  haven't  a  moment  to  myself:  your 
aunt  wants  a  nurse,  miss,  as  wdl  as 
a  maid.  And  though  I'd  do  as 
much  as  my  strength  allowed  for  a 
fellow-creature ' — Mrs.  Wilson  as- 
sumed the  air  of  a  trampled  but 
forgiving  martyr— '  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  real  illness,  I  don't  consider 
myself  called  upon  to  set  up  o' 
nights  for  people  that  are  out  at 
routs  and  card-parties,  and  then  to 
have  to  make  their  sick-messes,  and 
carry  their  air-cushion,  and  put  up 
with  their  humours  by  day  1  Not 
without  extra  wages.  Miss  Fleming ! 
I  read  my  Bible,  and  I  hope  I  per- 
form my  'umble  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  I  know  what  service  is.' 

'  And  this  is  the  woman  we  have 
been  told  is  such  a  treasure,' 
thought  Esther,  when  Mrs.  WU- 
son,  after  this  Httle  exposition  of 
her  opinions  respecting  her  own 
worth,  had  left  her  aJone.  '  Her 
great,  lonely,  fino-fumished  rooms, 
and  this  woman,  with  her  heartless- 
ness  and  discontent,  are  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  home  that  Aunt 
Thalia  has.  I  am  glad  to  think 
Mrs.  Engleheart  will  die  poor  and 
quiet  and  unpretending  at  Countis- 
bury,  and  have  Joan,  with  all  her 
faults,  to  wait  upon  her  to  the  last.' 

8he  felt  her  heart  almost  warm 
towards  Mrs.  Tudor  when  she  joined 
her  again  down  stairs.  There  was 
something  within  her  that  instinct- 
ively recognized  and  respected  the 
courage  of  this  old  woman  of  the 
world  in  neither  shrinking  from, 
nor  seeking  sympathy  under,  the 
dark  shadow  that  had  fallen  upon 
her.  If  it  was  courage  wrongly 
shown  (cards,  rouge,  parties,  instead 
of  calm  meditation  and  solemn  re- 
trosx)ect),  it  was  courage  still;  the 
same  stout  nerve  that  had  upheld 
Joan  Engleheart  during  so  many 
years  of  unpitied,  unassisted  po« 
verty;  the  same  strong,  enduring 
power  that,  simple  and  youthftd 
thou^  she  was,  lay  dormant  in 
Esther's  own  breast  Yes,  she 
looked  at  the  old  blond  face  that 
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had  met  the  farenmner  of  a  ksital 
dnih  just  with  the  aame  well-bred 
inmmeianoe  it  woukl  hftTO  shown  to 
any  other  disagreeable  bat  nilaToid- 
altAe  yisitor,  nod,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  felt  that  she  and  Mrs. 
Tudcnr  were  of  one  kin. 

'  Yon  distress  me,  my  love,  bj 
eating  so  little.  Beally  yon  onght 
to  haye  something  more  snbetantial 
after  your  long  jonmey— a  poached 
egg,  now?  Ton  are  quite  sure? 
I  meant  yoa  to  ha^e  some  oM 
dock,  and,  oh,  nw  dear  Esther  1 
what  do  yon  thinkr 

Esther,  of  oonrse,  expressed  her 
inalnhty  to  haye  any  idea  what- 
ever. 

'  I  asked  the  woman  of  the  hoose 
to  send  it  np,  and  sibe  informed  me 
my  maid  had  eatan  it  for  her  own 
early  tea— the  whole  of  one  wing, 
and  some  delioions  slices  on  tbKd 
back.  And  she  knows  that  if  there's 
ODB  thing  more  than  another  that  is 
likely  to  tempt  me  it's  a  morsel  of 
cold  dnck.' 

Esther  langhed.  'Wilson knows 
what  is  likely  to  tempt  herself,  no 
donbt,'  she  remarked.  'Most  ser- 
Tants  do.' 

'  She  is,'  Mrs.  Tndor  lowered  her 
vdoe,  and  looked  with  meaning  (as 
confidential  persons  npon  the  stage 
invariably  look  round,  but  £ul  to 
see  the  infernal  villain  crouched 
under  the  pasteboard  jxirtico,  at 
least  two  yards  and  a  half  fixmi 
thdr  side)  towards  the  door :  '  she 
is  the  greediest,  the  wisest,  the  most 
rapacious,  odious  woman  that  I 
v€flily  believe  ever  drew  breath, 
even  amidst  servants.  I  keep  her 
because  the  Dean  of  Sorum's  wife 
recommended  her,  and  because  she 
understands  her  business,  and  does 
not  rob  me  very  outrageously ;  but 
her  appetite!  Oh,  my  dear  ehildl 
I  oft^  think  what  I  have  to  go 
through  at  the  hands  of  all  my 
maids  is  my  punishment,  in  Ihe 
flesh,  for  canng  about  worldly  va- 
nities in  my  old  age.  And,  speaking 
of  vanities,  where  did  you  have  that 
dress  made  you  have  on?— -not  in 
the  wilds  of  Devonshire,  I  am  sure.' 

'Yes,  Aunt  Thidia,  in  the  wilds 
of  Devonshire.  Joan  and  I  made  it 
from  the  pattern  of  the  white  one  I 
had  at  school.' 


'  Ah,  dear,  good  Joan!'  remuked 
Mrs.  Tudor,  evidentiy  just  remem^ 
bedng  her  niece's  existenoe.  'Betr, 
good,  usefol,  industrioQS  Join!  how 
is  she?  and  my  sister?  You  have 
not  told  me  one  word  yet,  bie,  as 
to  how  my  dear  sister  is  looking?' 

'  Aunt  Engleheart  never  seans  to 
change,  to  me,'  answered  Esther. 
'  She  looks  just  as  weak  and  pile 
and  quiet  as  she  did  when  I  first 
went  to  Oouniisbary;  but  she  can 
dress  herself  still;  and  twice  this 
summer  she  has  walked  to  church 
and  back.' 

'  Poor  dear  Cecilia!  She  was 
nevOT  very  strong.  I  shoukl  like 
extremely  to  go  and  see  her  if  I 
could ;  but  I  am  a&aid  the  excite- 
ment would  be  too  much  fer  hflc 
We  were  always  so  passioiiately 
attached  to  each  othar  1'  They  bad 
not  met,  or  sought  to  meet,  fat  the 
last  twenty  years.  '  She  was  blande, 
yon  know,  and  I  bmne;  land  tiie 
difference  in  age  used  not  to  show 
then  as  it  must  now.  Bloodes  al- 
ways fade  all  at  cmoe  when  th^  do 
fada  That  is  s,  dSdommagement  to 
dark  women,  my  love ;  for,  lodkmg 
old  when  they  are  young,  they  wear 
better  when  the  first  beauUdudiM 
is  over.  How  old  ore  you,  Esther? 
—I  forget— fifteen,  sixteen?  Which 
is  it?' 

'  Oh,  Aunt  Thalia!  I  am  paat 
eighteen.  And  Joan  and  DsTid 
both  think  I  look  two  or  three  yean 
older  than  thai' 

'David!  What  is  David?  Whom 
are  you  talking  of,  child?  Ithoag)^ 
yon  had  no  acquaintemce  among 
those  savage  Devonshire  wilds.' 

'  But  David  Engleheart,  mato; 
my  cousin  David!' 

'  Never  say  "  ma'am  "  again,  Est- 
her, I  beg.  It  does  not  sound  vul- 
gar from  you,  but  it  is  <dd-lhshioDed 
and  provmdal.  Call  me  your  Aunt 
Tndor,  or  your  Aunt  Thalia,  or 
even  Mrs.  Tudor,  but  never  ma'aa. 
Will  you  remember?' 

'  Yes,  Aunt  Thaha.' 

'And  now,  if  you  have  really 
eaten  as  much  as  you  wish,  lore' 
(Esther  had  eaten  notiliing),  'we will 
go  and  finish  our  chat  by  tiie  i3(pen 
window.  Yes,  sit  cm  the  iocMool 
I  like  to  see  you  so;  tiiepose  is 
good.     Put  your  left  arm  a  lit^ 
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lowBt,  snd  tmn  yonr  fttod  Qp  to- 
murdfl  me.  That  is  right  Do  yon 
know  you  are  really  very  like  your 
^reat-grand&ther?  Ton  haye  just 
poor  dear  Garratt's  eyes,  but  you 
haye  not  the  fiunily  chin.  There 
yon  are  a  Yincent  Tour  poor 
mother  was  a  pretty  little  woman^ 
fmt  without  the  sliffhtest  styla  Do 
you  remember  her'r 

'Only  a  little/  answered  Esther. 
'  Iremember  she  was  rery  white  and 
tired-loddng,  and  hardly  ever  took 
me  in  her  aims  or  had  me  in  the 
sitting-room  to  play  with  her :  but 
timt  n  aD.  I  remember  my  mther 
mndh  the  best' 

'  Quite  right,  my  dear  Esther ; 
qnite  ri^it  Tour  mother's  fiunily 
were  yery  nice  people— very  nice 
people  indeed  in  tneir  own  way ;  but 
tiiere  is  no  occasion  ibrus  to  remem- 
ber them.  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
ffrowing  up  such  a  complete  Flem- 
mg.  When  I  saw  you  last  I  was 
really  distressed  about  your  ydce 
and  manners,  but  you  have  im- 
ndenflely  improyed  now.  Schod  has 
softened  you  down.' 

*  I  am  glad  you  think  so/  said 
Batiier.  '  I  was  afraid  I  learnt  yeiy 
Utile  for  all  the  money  it  cosi  I 
am  not  brilliant.  Aunt  Thalia. 
Tear*  ago  I  used  to  think  I  should 
be  a  genius,  able  to  write  books  and 
do  all  sorts  of  things.  I  rate  my 
own  abiMtieB  much  more  truly 
now/ 

'  I  did  not  send  you  to  school  to 
learn  lessons,  Esther,  but  to  acquire 
style  and  mamier.  Tou  haye  learnt 
onite  enough,  I  haye  no  doubt,  with 
Joan  at  home.  What  you  want 
now  is  to  know  how  to  hide  your 
learning  and  be  agreeaUe  in  the 
wco^d.  Men  don't  like  cleyer  wo- 
men ;  always  remember  that.  Soft- 
neoB,  Izyeliness,  grace,  are  the  quali- 
ties yoti  must  striye  after.' 

£0tlier  thought  of  Oliyer,  of  her 
nerrer-ceasing,  xmeasy  sense  of  her 
own  superiority  to  him,  and  sighed. 
'  I  am  sure  you  are  ri^ht  there,'  she 
reonarked.  'lofken  ws^  I  was  more 
soft  and  yielding  than  I  am.' 

'  Then  you  widi  a  yery  fooMi 
ilizng,  let  me  teD  you,  Esther,'  said 
ICrs.  Tudor.  *  Sean  as  soft  as  you 
efaoose,  but  thank  Phyndence  for 
haying  made   you  really  strong. 


Tou  will  want  all  your  strength 
Bcnne  day,  depend  upon  it.  A  grace- 
ful, feminine  manner,  and  perfect 
reliance  in  herself  are  what  a  young 
woman  needs  to  obtain  success  in 
society.' 

'  I  don't  care  a  Mt  for  success  in 
society.  I  wish  to  haye  real  success 
—I  mean  I  wish  to  be  really  loye- 
able.' 

Mrs.  Tudor  looked  hard  at  her 
great-niece's  candid,  flushed  fece, 
and  laughed.  '  Tou  are  fall  of  sen- 
tfanent,  I  can  see,'  she  obseryed,  '  in 
spite  of  Joan  haying  had  you  in 
her  hands  so  long,  wait  until  you 
haye  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world, 
and  you  will  beocnne  like  the  otheir 
young  people  of  this  generation — 
like  your  friends  the  Miss  Dash- 
woods,  for  example.  I  wonder 
knowing  them  has  not  put  all  ro- 
mantic Bincies  out  of  your  head  1' 

f  But  Jane  ought  to  be  yery  ro- 
mantic just  now.'  Esther  felt  some- 
what consdencoH^cken  as  she  put 
forth  this  remark.  'I  suppose  you 
Imow  she  is  engaged?' 

'To  whom?* 

'  To—to  Mr.  Chichester,  I  belieye. 
I  know  nothing  of  him.' 

'What  are  you  getting  red  for, 
child?' 

'I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Aunt 
Thalia.  It  is  a  dreadfully  foolish 
habit  of  mhte.  I — I  do  wish  I 
could  get  oyer  it,'  Miss  Fleming 
added,  indignantly,  and  then  she 
blushed  crimson  indeed. 

'No  sign  of  modesty  looks  ill  in  a 
young  person,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor, 
oomi3acently.  '  As  long  as  you  are 
under  twenty  no  one  will  think 
worse  of  you  for  blushing,  and  you 
will  And  it  a  hal»t  that  time  booh 
cures.  Who  told  you  Jane  Dash- 
wood  was  to  marry  Paul  Chi- 
chester?' 

'Her  sister  Milliceni  She  speaks 
of  it  in  all  her  letters  as  a  regular 
engagement.  Colonel  Dashwood 
lets  Mr.  Chichester  come  to  the 
house  as  often  as  he  chooses.' 

'  Colonel  Dashwood  lets  most  un- 
married men  do  that,  Esther;  and 
in  the  rare  cases  where  he  does  not, 
the  Miss  Dashwoods  saye  their 
loyers  any  trouble  by  meeting  them 
elsewhere.  I  haye  seen  a  good 
many  of  Miss  Dashwood's  fiirtatioiiB 
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daring  the  last  fiye  years,  althoiig^ 
my  acqnamtance  with  ^e  family, 
cUld,  is  of  the  slightest  description. 
Understand  that  A  formal  offer 
and  declension  of  civility  once  a 
year,  an  exchange  of  cards  in  the 
interval.  The  lad  to  whom  she  en- 
gaged herself  when  she  first  came 
out,  Arthur  Peel,  is  the  nephew  of 
one  of  my  most  intimate  friends, 
and  I  happen  to  know  exactly  how 
the  Dashwoods  first  entangled  and 
afterwards  discarded  him.  Then 
came  George  Lawless;  then  Major 
Burroughs.  I  know  every  par- 
ticular about  them  both.  Lawless 
paid  old  Dashwood  eleven  hundred 
pounds  to  get  off  at  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  and  now  this  last  ridiculous 
afiGur  with  Paul  Chichester  1  I  have 
seen  her  walking  about  with  him, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  as  she 
has  done  with  a  dozen  other  men 
before  him;  but  an  engagement— 
bah!  Paul  Chichester  may  be  ec- 
centric, but  he  is  not  quite  such  a 
fool  as  to  take  one  of  Colonel  Dash- 
wood's  daughters  without  a  penny, 
and  with  meai  reputation,  for  his 
wife.' 

'  And  what  is  this  Mr.  Chichester 
like,  himself?  I— I  feel  a  kind  of 
interest  in  him,  you  know,  as  Jane's 
lover;  but  the  Ihushwoods  give  such 
conflicting  aocounts  of  him  that  I 
can  form  no  picture  to  myself 
either  of  his  manner  or  his  fsuse.' 

'Never  speak  of  forming  a  pic- 
ture to  yourself,  child:  it  soimds 
pedantic.  You  want  to  know  what 
Paul  Chichester  is  like  ?  Well,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself: 
he  is  here  in  Weymouth.'  Involun- 
tarily Esther  blushed  again.  'He 
was  speaking  to  me  on  the  walk  to- 
day. A  very  good  s^le  he  has ;  far 
better,  in  spite  of  his  threadbare 
coat,  than  two-thirds  of  the  young 
men  one  meets.  I  told  him  I  was 
quite  sure  from  the  likeness  about 
uie  upper  part  of  his  face  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Hildebrand  Chichester, 
and,  although  he  evidently  shunned 
the  subject,  he  did  not  deny  it; 
and  that  convinces  me  that  he  is 
the  son  whom  I  believed  to  have 
been  dead,  or  to  have  gone  abroad, 
years  and  years  ago.  They  were  a 
sbrango  fiemiily  fdways,  tiio  Chi- 
chesters,'  went  on  Mrs.  Tudor.    '  If 


the  stones  that  go  about  tiiem  are 
larue,  Hildebrand  Chichestia  and  his 
son  were  about  the  stiangest  of 
them  alL' 

'What  aie  these  stodes,  Aunt 
Thaliar 

'Nothing  that  can  interest  yoo, 
child ;  noting,  at  all  events,  Hii  it 
would  profit  you  to  repeat  to  the 
Miss  Dashwoods.' 

Esther  flushed  up  indigofuitly. 
'I  repeat  nothing  that  is  told  me. 
I  should  like  to  have  heard,  simply 
because  I  like  listening  to  old  fiumly 
stories,  and — and  beoause  yon  tJl 
things  in  a  way  that  interests  one. 
Aunt  Thalia.  But  don't  say  a  word 
if  you  mistrust  me.  Never  ay 
anything  of  other  x)eople  as  long  as 
I  stay  in  your  house  if  you  think  I 
am  such  a  child  that  I  cannot  be 
trusted  with  a  secret.' 

'And  if  I  teU  you  what  I  know 
about  Paul  Chichester,  you  will 
never  breathe  a  tillable  of  it  to 
those  little  fools,  the  Dashwood 
girls?  never  let  the  man  himself 
when  you  come  to  be  acquainted 
with  him,  have  the  fEuntest  idea 
that  you  know  more  of  him  than  of 
a  stranger?  Don't  answer:  I  read 
your  face,  child.  You  believe  thai 
you  could  be  discreet  as  age,  silent 
as  death,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
I  believe  you  would.  At  idl  e v^is, 
as  a  little  test  of  your  powers,  also 
because  I  don't  really  care  a  straw 
whether  it  is  repeated  or  not,  I  will 
tell  you  the  story.  There  is  mad- 
ness in  a  good  many  of  our  old 
English  families,  Esther — I  sap- 
pose  that  is  a  fact  you  have  chanced 
to  come  across  in  some  of  your 
studies  with  Joan — more  eepecudly, 
I  have  noticed,  amongst  those  of 
the  extreme  north  and  extreme 
south  oi  the  kingdom.":  The  Ghi- 
chesters  ccmie  from  the  border,  and 
are  not  without  their  share  of  the 
aristocratic  inheritance — the  skele- 
ton,' cried  Mrs.  Tudor,  pleasantly, 
'  that  mews  and  crouches  in  the  un- 
seen closet  of  so  many  a  rich  man's 
house;  the  spectre  that  is  sought 
in  vain  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  men  of 
science  and  art  and  medicine;  and 
yet  that  is  6ver*hovering  over  eveiy 
christenini^-feast,  every  mairiage- 
break&st,  m  which  any  child  of  the 
ill-£ated  house  has  past' 
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'But  noir— not  on  him?'  broke 
firom  Esther's  lips  as  she  leant 
forward  and  looked,  almost  with 
a  shudder,  into  Mrs.  Tudor's  bland 
&oe.  'This  horrible  calamity  has 
not  &llen  upon  Paul  T 

'Don't  look  so  excited,  child,  or  I 
shall  tell  you  no  more.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  you.  •  No  Fleming  has 
ever  been  known  to  be  even  eccen- 
tric; and  as  for  the  Vincents,  fami- 
lies like  the  Vincents  never  are 
mad,  I  have  remarked.  Poor,  good 
people,  they  are  quite  enoi:^B;n  of 
eTerything  else,  I  am  sure,  without 
that!  Where  had  I  got  to?  Ah  I 
I  know— the  Chichesters  have  not 
been  without  their  share  of  the 
aristocratic  inheritance.  They  are 
a  very  old  family — ^not  in  any  way 
oomiected  with  the  Dorsetshire  Chi- 
chesters, Esther,  remember  thai  I 
most  impress  upon  you  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  a  yoimg  woman 
who  aspires  to  tone  distinctly  re- 
memhenng  who  every  human  being 
is.  Sir  Hugh  Chichester,  of  New- 
fon,  the  great-grandfother  of  this 
young  man,  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  March,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  present  there 
have,  I  believe,  been  only  two  de- 
cided cases  of  the  hereditary  com- 
plaint among  them.  Cno,  Maria 
Chichester,  a  sister  of  Paul's  fother, 
who  died  quite  young,  and  was 
indeed  more  weak  of  intellect  than 
positively  diseased  or  warped;  t^e 
other— well,  Esther,  I  will  not 
shock  your  interest  in  the  reputed 
lover  of  your  friend's  sister  by  adl- 
mg  Paul  Chichester  even  eccentric. 
Hildebrand  Chichester,  his  fother, 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  wrong  in  his 
mind  for  years.' 

'But  are  you  sure  he  is  this 
Hildebrand  Chichester's  son?  That 
he  did  not  deny  the  relationship 
does  not  actually  prove  that  the 
relationship  exists.' 

'Well  reasoned,  ma  petite;  but 
he  not  only  did  not  deny,  he  vir- 
taally  confessed  it  When  his 
ather  was  dead,  and  his  mother 
inamed  again,  I  happened  to  stay 
wh  some  friends  of  mine  in  North- 
luoberland,  not  three  miles  from 
the  place  of  his  stepfather's  uncle, 
<ad  Lord  Feltham;  and  speakiag 
to  Paul  Chichester  yesterday,  the 


whole  time  and  place  came  sud- 
denly before  me — the  pink-and- 
white,  silly  beauty  of  mk  mother 
dways  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  ap- 
pealing to  her  husband  for  the 
sympathy  he  would  not  give;  Paul 
himself,  a  dark,  odd-looking  child, 
running  wild  about  the  place,  and 
utterly  n^ected  for  the  sake  of  the 
heir  of  Newton,  the  child  of  tho 
second  marriage.  "  Your  Christian 
name  is  Paul?"  I  said.  "Then  I 
recollect  you  well.  When  you  were 
eight  or  nine  years  old  you  were 
the  strangest^  the  most  unchildlike 
child  I  ever  came  across.  Have 
you  forgotten?" 

'He  looked  in  my  foce  steadily, 
and  said  "No."  He  had  not  for- 
gotten one  stone  or  one  tree  of 
Newton.  Then  he  added,  "But  I 
have  not  beeai  there.    I  have  not 

rken  of  Newton  for  years,  nor 
11  I  ever  do  so  again  while  I 
live.  None  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  associate  now  belong  to 
that  time  or  place,  or  know  that  I 
belong  to  it"  And  then  he  turned 
the  subject  resolutely,  and  we  spoke 
of  his  fomily  and  of  the  past  no 
more.' 

'  And  if  Mr.  Chichester  is  indeed 
so  well  connected,  how  comes  it 
that  he  wears  a  threadbare  coat?  I 
am  very  ignorant.  Aunt  Thalia.  I 
have  always  thought  that  to  be  a 
lord's  son,  or  a  lord's  stepson,  even, 
would  insure  one,  at  least,  enough 
to  live  respectably  upon.' 

*  Then  you  have  thought  great 
nonsense,  child;  and  Paul  Chiches- 
ter was  never  the  stepson  of  a  lord. 
His  mother's  second  husband  died, 
as  for  as  I  recollect,  about  six  years 
ago,  (the  title  having  in  the  mean 
time  gone  (on  the  old  lord's  death) 
to  his  cousin,  from  whom,  if  he  con- 
tinues childless,  it  will  of  course 
come  to  Paul's  half-brother.  The 
strange  part  of  the  story,  the  part 
illustrating  the  Chichester  pecu- 
liarity, I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you.  Although  Mrs.  Chichester 
had  brought  nothing  into  the  fo- 
mily  but  her  pretty  face  and  her 
imbecility,  old  Lord  Feltham  always 
made  a  great  fovourite  of  her,  and 
on  his  death-bed  requested  his  son 
to  allow  her — ^her  husband  was 
afready  ailing— to  remain  at  New- 
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ton.     This  wish  was  oamed  out, 
and  not  only  this;  Fanl  Chichestor 
reoeived,  I  am  told,  an  excellent 
education  at  the  present  Lord  Fel* 
tham's  expense  (for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Ghiohesters,  yoa 
must  know,  are  absolutely  pemn- 
less.    When  Paul's  mother  married 
a^un  the  bridegroom  presented  her 
with  the  Tery  dress  she  was  married 
in).    Well,  when  the  young  man 
WIS  about  twenty  years  of  age,  his 
education  finished,  Lord  Feltham 
about  to  present  him  with  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  some  fearfol 
domestic  altercation  took  place,  and 
Paul — the  fiftmily  blodd  showing — 
ran  away  from   home,  or,  at   aR 
events,  swore   to   them  all,  most 
solemnly,  that  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more,  and  left  them.    Fnnn 
different  sources  I  have  heard  of  him 
afterwards  as  dead,  or  gone  to  the 
colonies,  or  roaming  about,  a  ruined 
man,  upon  the  Continent    But  one 
thing  I  am  certain  of— neither  his 
mother,  nor  Lord  Feltham,  nor  any 
member  of  the  family,  haye  ever 
looked  upon  his  &ce  again  from 
that  day  to  this.' 

'And  you  know  nothing  more 
of  the  cause  of  this  quarrel?  It 
must  have  been  no  coomion  thing 
that  could  make  a  young  lad  throw 
up  all  Ms  prospects,  all  his  ties,  at 
the  yery  beginnmg' of  life,  and  take 
of  his  own  free  will  to  loneliness 
and  poverty .' 

*  No  common  thing,  if  the  young 
lad  had  been  of  perfectly  sane  mind, 
Esther:  but  with  an  hereditary  ten- 
dency like  that  of  the  Ghichesters, 
the  slightest,  the  most  unfounded 
suspicion  might  be  enough  to  make 
him  take  up  the  notion  uiat  all  his 
femily  were  in  league  against  him.' 
'AjQd  does  his  manner  give  any 
indication  of  his  inheriting  the  fi* 
mily  disease?  When  you  remem- 
ber him,  yean  ago,  was  he  like 
other  children?  Atmt  Thalia,  the 
story  takes  possession  of  me.  I 
feel  that,  while  I  wish  it,  I  shall 
yet  dread  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  C^chester.' 

'  In  which  feeling  you  show  your 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  world, 
ehikL  Hi&  the  people  one  meets 
have,  probably,  more  ci  madness  in 
their  hnJB,  certainly  more  in  ibeir 


manner, tfaanP&ulC9ucherter.  What 
was  he  like  as  a  child,  did  yoa  tsk 
me?    Well,  really,  you  know,  to 
subject  of  children  is  one  that  norer 
interests  me.    1  couM  not  bear  to 
be  in  the  room  with  yoa,  my  lofe, 
as  you  may  recollect,  until  you  hid 
got  well  oyer  the  age  of  asting  qiies- 
UoDB  and  upsetting  things.    PmI 
Chichester  was  like  other  diQdren, 
I  suppose— no,  I  recollect,  by-tiie- 
way,  he  was  not    He  was  taotoin. 
He  used  to  come  in  after  dinner  at 
Newton  when  the  nurse  broa^t  is 
his  brother,  and,  none  of  to  fiunily 
ever  paying  him  to  slightest  atten- 
ticm,  he  had  a  trick  of  standmg 
apart  from  us  all  and  staring  witii 
his  great  dark  eyes  at  his  mother's 
hee  until  Hie  young  heir  had  been 
made  enough  c^  and  fed,  of  coarse, 
with  all  tito  unwholesome  tinnga 
upon  the  table.    Let  us  i|>eak  no 
more  of  him,  child !'  broke  off  Mrs. 
TudcMf,  abruptly,  and  accompanying 
the  remark  by  the  little  defieeatory 
toss  of  her  gloved  hands  withwhidt 
it  was  her  custom  to  throw  off,  as  it 
were,  the  burthen  of  speaking  of 
anything,  or  any  person,  the  mom^ 
that  it  no  longer  amused  hersdf. 
'  I  have  so  mudi  still  to  bear  aboot 
my  dear  sist^  and  her  health.    She 
should  come  here  for  a  diange— 
really  you  would  not  believe,  Est- 
hcar,  how  few  people  I  have  mot 
here  whom  I  know.    Mrs.  Strang- 
ways,  and  Paul  Chichester,  and  poor 
good  Whitty,  who  m  coming  to-n^t, 
are  all.      I  have  mentioned  Hiss 
Whitty  to  you,  of  course,  have  I 
not?' 

'  Yes,  Aunt  Thalia,  I  believe  [so. 
Is  h^ — is  Mr.  Chichester,  I  mean- 
going  to  stop  in  W^ymontb?' 

'  She  lives  in  the  dining-rooma 
under  ma  I  call  l^r  my  spanieL 
She  is  a  good  creature  in  her  way, 
but  tiring—tiring  and  greedy.  If 
she  could,  she  would  get  me  to  give 
all  my  old  dresses  to  her  instead 
of  to  Wilson.  Draw  Hie  curtain 
aside,  Esther,  and  we  shall  see  to 
people  as  they  come  up  frtmi  to 
station.  Who  is  that  riding  with 
Mrs.  Strangways,  I  wonder! — ^faand 
me  my  opera-glMses,  ohdd,  and  I 
shall  see  better— ^^ung  Oidund, 
again,  positively.  How  ridicoloos 
-  the  poor  kd  is  nuddngliims^  with 
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that  vomanl  Yon  haye  heard  of 
Mz&  StrangwajB  fiom  the  Dash- 
woods?  She  and  Jane  Dashwood 
are  extremaljr  intimate,  and,  I  should 
Bay,  extremely  ir&lltioatohed.*"  < 

'  I  haye  heard  Milly  say  they  are 
intimate.  Do  you — do  yon  think 
Mr.  GhioheBter  will  be  likely  to  stay 
l(mg  in  Weymonth  T 

'  She  is  looking  yery  thin ;  she 
has  lost  all  her  youth.  That  is 
inyariably  the  way  with  blonde 
women;  they  Dade  in  six  months. 
Gedlia  lost  her  complexion  twenty 
years,  at  least,  sooner  than  I  did. 
I  looked  as  young  at  fiye-and-thirty 
as  you  do  now.' 

It  was  hopelesB  to  think  of  turn- 
ing aside  the  current  of  Mrs.  Tudor's 
thoughts,  especially  when  the  cup* 
lent  had  set  back  towards  the  all- 
delidoas  subject  of  her  own  youth- 
ful beauty.  Estitier  gaye  herself  up, 
resignedly,  to  listening  to  the  ohio- 
nieles  of  fiffy-yearK>ld  charms  and 
oonquests,  and  stroye,  resolutely, 
bat  in  yain,  to  turn  away  her 
thoughts  from  Jane  Dashwood's 
byer  and  his  sombre  history. 


CHAPTEBXIV. 

THE  7IBST  INITDELITY. 

And  what,  in  good  truth,  was 
Fftul  Chichester  to  Esther  Fleming  ? 
Why  had  Esther  Fleming,  in  loye 
with  and  en^iged  to  Oliyer  Carew, 
coloured  guiltiiy  at  the  mention  of 
her  friend's  sister's  loyer  ? 

The  reasons  for  emotion  so  un- 
warrantable, and  of  which  Miss 
ilendng  herself  felt  so  duly 
aBhamed,  were,  she  firmly  belieyea, 
to  be  found  in  certain  complex  seie- 
timentB  set  forth  by  Miss  Millicent 
Bashwood's  last  letter;  and  as  I 
feel  I  should  fiEul  in  expressing  these 
sentiments  at  all  accurately,  saye  in 
the  Baahwood  language,  I  will  le- 
oord  simply  what  Milly  wrote. 

'  Jane  is  going  on  in  her  old  way 
with  Arthur  Peel,  who  is  hanging 
out  at  present  at  the  Strangways'. 
I  think  Mr&  Strangways  makes  a 
M^pati;  <A  Arthur  Peel  and  Miss 
Dauiwood  too;  but  don't  rqieot 
that  I  said  so,  fnr  it  would  make 
Jeonyftmous.  Paul  ChichestBr  is 
in  i^th  again,  and  seema  to  be 


rather  relieyed  than  otherwise  at 
seeing  Jane  sitting  out  half  Ihe 
night  with  Arthur  oujho  itafrcase 
«t  balls.  I  shopM^  not  like  my 
lofjfjll^  be^  afnable ;  but  my  own 
opmion  is,  there  is  no  loye  at  all 
between  any  of  them — exG^pt,  i)er- 
haps,  where  it  would  be  beUer  dis- 
pensed with.  By-the-by,  Jane  says 
she  is  sure  Paul  would  admire  you 
extremdy.  She  has  learnt  some 
yery  odd  doctrines  lately  about 
"electiye  affinities"  (are  there  two 
ff's  or  one?X  the  results  of  which 
seem  to  be  that  eyerybody  is  obliged 
by  some  moral  law  to  &11  in  loye 
with  precisely  the  people  they  can't 
marry.  Paul  is  not  your  s^lo:  I 
mean,  he  is  not  broad-shouldered 
and  chubl^,  Hke  our  Swindcm 
Viking;  but,  for  a  dark  man,  he  is 
yery  handsome.  Jenny  puts  back 
the  hair  <M  his  forehead,  and  says, 
"Beally,  Mr.  C2iichester,  you  have 
quite  a  Yandyck  £Etca  I  admire 
you  extremely :  how  much  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  find  some  one 
worthy  of  you  I"  So  like  Jane. 
Then  she  will  go  to  a  party  that 
same  eyening  and  talk  half  the 
night  to  Arthur  Peel,  and  come 
back,  poor  Jenny !  and  cry  till  day- 
light. I  dare  say  you  and  Paul 
won't  like  each  oth^  at  all  when 
you  meet;  but  Jane  relies  on  her 
"elective"  theories,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  warn  Paul  to  fall  in 
love  with  you :  the  best  way  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  so.  lou  poor,  ^fi&x,  old 
Esthearl  how  I  do  pity  you,  with 
only  a  tender  recollection  of  Swin- 
don, and  a  miraculously-proper  flir- 
tation with  cousin  David  to  keep  yoa 
from  stagnation  r 

Esther  had  put  down  some  of 
this  nonsense  toMilly's  usual  flighty 
style  of  writing;  but  she  £iew 
enough  of  the  Dashwood  girls  to 
feel  ^t,  as  likely  as  not,  it  had  all 
been  repeated  to  Mr.  Chichester 
himself;  and,  as  you  have  seen,  she 
had  not  sufficient  control  to  hinder 
her  cheeks  from  burning  at  his 
name.  What  if  she  should  meet 
him,  be  introduced  to  himl  was  her 
z^ection  when  at  last  she  had 
eecajped  from  Mrs.  Tudcor's  endless 
stones  to  the  Bilenoe  of  her  own 
little  attic    Woold  she  bhudi,  witih 
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this  same  contemptible  fdHj,  in  his 
presence  ?  She  who  had  been  able 
to  spea^&mprer  without  her  face 
betraying  the  mil  emotions  of  her« 
heart  to  oolonr  in^^guilt>«y 
about  a  person  she  hod  neyer  seen 
— a  person  with  a  Yandyck  &ce, 
and  whom  Mrs.  Tudor  considered 
distinguished?  No  doubt, a  pale, 
effeminate,  yain  creature,  the  exact 
reverse  of  all  she  considered  numly 
and  admirable.  For  the  first  time 
for  weeks  other  thoughts  than  those 
of  Oliver  were  floating  through 
Esther^B  brain  before  she  went  to 
sleep;  and  when  she  woke  next 
morning  she  was  dimly  conscious 
that  something  unconnected  with 
Mr.  Carew  and  Gountisbury  had 
mingled  with  her  dreams. 

'I  am  going  to  make  you  very 
useful/  Mra.  Tudor  remarked  when, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  blooming  and  airy 
in  her  fresh  morning  toilette,  she 
joined  her  niece  in  the  drawing- 
room.  'I  am  going  to  make  you 
carry  my  book  and  cushion  to  the 
beach;  and  then  we  can  dispense 
altogether  with  the  presence  of 
Wilson.  How  are  you,  my  love?' 
presenting  Esther,  for  an  icy  second, 
two  gloved  fingers  of  her  left  hand : 
'Have  you  slept?  have  you  reco- 
vered from  your  journey  ?  That  is 
well.  Now  run  and  put  on  your 
hat:  anything  will  do  for  the 
beach,  my  love ;  you  see  how  I  am 
dressed.' 

At  Countisbury,  Miss  Fleming's 
custom  Vifiis  to  put  on  her  hat  with- 
out so  much  as  looking  in  the  glass ; 
but  of  course,  at  a  great  place  like 
Weymouth,  any  human  being  must 
naturally  care  more  for  personal  ap- 
pearance than  among  the  lonely 
Devonshire  moors.  When  she  had 
put  on  her  holland  jacket,  and  her 
best  little  black  hat,  and  the  narrow 
black  velvet  round  her  throat,  and 
her  dark  neat-fitting  gloves,  she  was 
conscious  how  well  she  looked  in 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  her  dress ; 
and,  half-guiltily,  she  stiurted  from 
the  pleasure  that  consciousness 
awakened  in  her. 

'  You  only  want  an  umbrella  to  be 
perfectly  well  dressed,'  Mrs.  Tudor 
remarked,  as  she  scanned  her  niece's 
appearance  with  satisfiEMstion.  'I 
told  you  to  put  on  anything,  because 


I  wanted  to  see  you  {Mainly  dieased. 
It  is  the  severest  test  of  a  yoong 
woman's  taste.  Every  one  can  lock 
well  en  toileUe,  3^7  ^pi*^  cotion 
aneHidlands.  wJFnntryou  have  a 
blue  umbrella  you  will  be  the  per- 
fection of  simple  style.  I  will  take 
you  at  once  to  a  shc^,  and  make  you 
a  present  of  one.' 

'  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  a  blue 
umbrella,  Aunt  Thalia  ?  the  weather 
is  perfectly  fine.' 

'  That  is  immaterial.  All  yonng 
persons  of  distinction  carry  blue 
umbrellas  this  season.  You  need 
not  put  it  up  unless  you  choose; 
but  you  must  always  carry  it  in 
the  forenoon— indeed,  I  should  say, 
you  had  better  never  put  it  up  It 
will  last  you  longer.' 

So  they  went  to  a  shop  and  spent 
sixteen  shillings  on  this  indispen- 
sable addition  to  a  young  petson  of 
distinction's  dress,  and  then  pio- 
ceeded  to  the  beach,  where,  fdlow- 
ing  her  physician's  advice,  Mrs. 
Tudor  forced  herself  to  sit^  for  a 
couple  or  so  of  hours,  every  fiare- 
noon. 

Now  Esther  Fleming  was  still  of 
an  age  when  to  sit  and  dream 
silently  at  the  waves  is  in  itself  a 
vague,  voluptuous  delight  To 
watch  the  pale  sky  &ding  in  the  &r 
horizon,  to  watch  the  fisherman's 
sails  starting  forth,  like  the  trem- 
bling venture  of  young  hope,  acrofB 
the  bay,  filled  her  with  yearning 
thoughts,  if  not  of  Oliver,  of  some* 
thing  infinitely  dearer  in  reality— 
the  love  she  had  herself  built  up 
for  him  I  And,  fall  of  such  visions, 
she  would  contentedly  have  sat  ont 
the  two  hours  of  stipulated  sea-air 
without  speaking  a  word ;  bat  Mrs. 
Tudor,  in  common,  I  fianpy,  with 
most  other  old  persons,  had  no 
liking  whatever  ^r  being  out-(tf- 
doors  and  alone.  What  dreams  had 
she?  what  did  a  fading  horizon  or 
departing  sail  say  to  her?  Hervoi- 
tures  had  been  put  forth  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  She  had  welcomed 
back  to  shore  ships  well-laden  with 
substantial  merchandize  in  hen  of 
that  &ail,  worthless  ballast,  with 
which  they  first  set  sail.  Whatever 
interest  this  Weymouth  paiade 
could  yield  her  was  on  the  side 
where  people  rode  up  and  down. 
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not  on  that  where  the  morning  son 
glared  on  her  &ce,  and  the  &esh 
0ea-wind  despoiled  her  best  artificial 
''  cii!fe;tcntMyhe  affluence  of  ligji*^, 
and  air,  and  ilRfldU|}ier,  '^fRNne 
eoarBe  ill-breeding  oi  natore,  how 
old,  and  weak,  and  sunless  she, 
Thalia  Tndor,  was !  She  could  care 
for  Colonel  Dash's  new  barouche 
and  Mrs.  Blank's  shabby  livery; 
bat  the  sun,  and  wind,  and  dust, 
and  heat,  and  cold  by  turns  wearied 
and  irritated  her  to  death.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour's  complaining  Esther 
found  she  could  much  more  enter 
into  Wilson's  frame  of  mind  respect- 
ing her  aunf  s  requirements  than 
she  could  have  done  the  night  be- 
fore; and  she  was  sensible  of  yery 
c(Mi8iderable  relief  when  Mrs.  Tudor 
descried  one  of  her  Bath  friends,  the 
Miss  Whitty  already  spoken  of,  ap- 
proaching them  along  the  pro- 
menade. 

'My  dearest  Mrs.  Tudor!  such  a 
delightfolly- unexpected  pleasure!' 
cried  this  lady  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
youthful  excitement  'To  think, 
when  we  last  parted,  that  we  should 
meet  so  soon  again,  and  at  the  sea- 
side: really  now,  it  is  most  extraor- 
dinary! Miss  Fleming,  I'm  sure, 
from  the  family  likeness.  How-do- 
you-do,  Miss  Ileming  ?  I  hope  you 
left  your  Mends  in  Devonshire  quite 
well?'  [Miss  Whitty  always  held  it  a 
pcnnt  of  politeness  to  inquire  after 
ev^body's  relations,  whether  she 
knew  them  or  not.  '  It  may  please 
—it  can't  displease,'  was  her  way  of 
reasoning  to  herself.  'If  I  never 
see  them,  it  does  not  signify;  if  I 
do,  it  is  something  like  an  introduc- 
tion to  have  been  constantly  asking 
about  them  to  their  fdends.'  And 
to  make  acquaintance  with  fresh 
people  was  the  grand  goal  and  win- 
ning point  of  MissWhitty's  life.] 
'  I  am  so  delighted  we  have  met, 
she  proceeded,  when  Esther  had 
satisfied  her  as  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  tiie  Gountisbury  household. 
'We  can  take  such  nice  long  walks 
together  by  the  sea.  Do  you  care 
for  sea-anemones?  I  am  a  perfect 
child  when  I  once  find  myself 
among  the— the  limpets  and  sea- 
weeds, and  ihings,  upon  the  rocks.' 
'  I  should  think  you  had  best 
stop  with  me  on  dry  land,  Whitty,' 


remarked  Mrs.  Tudor,  with  a  cutting 
laugh.  'We  old  women  are  »ot 
fitted  for  scramblingjim^^iL  yocks. 
wad  wetting  omwftStTlike  girls  of 
JM|^s  itfi^  wnere  are  you  lodg- 
ing? My  woman  tells  me  there  is 
not  a  garret  to  be  hired  in  Wey- 
mouth under  thirty  shillings  a 
week.' 

'  I  have  taken  apartments  in  one 
of  the  smaller  streets,  Mrs.  Tudor,' 
answered  poor  Whitty,  evidently 
with  a  great  many  high  notes  taken 
out  of  her  by  her  patroness's  first 
word.  'The  people  are  not  very 
civil;  and  I  am  afraid  they  take  the 
butter  already ;  but  I  get  the  rooms 
on  moderate  terms,  and  perhaps,  as 
I  shall  be  out  a  great  deal,  the 
cooking  and  attendaiice  won't  mat- 
ter.' 

'  You  can  get  your  food  with  me 
when  you  will,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor. 
'  I  dine  early  here  at  the  sea,  and 
drink  my  tea  at  six.  You  are  free 
to  tdce  both  meals  with  me  when 
you  choose.' 

Kemembering  Mrs.  Tudor's  some- 
what scant  hospitality  to  herself  the 
night  before,  Esther  was  a  little 
surprised  at  this  open-handed  offer 
to  any  one  so  hungry-looking  as 
Miss  Whitty.  She  did  not  yet  un- 
derstand the  system  upon  which 
Mrs.  Tudor's  reputation  for  hbe- 
rality  was  based  and  kept  up ;  but 
poor  Whitty  did.  Years  of  poverty 
and  humility,  and  petty  toad-eating, 
and  little  deceitful  gratitude,  had 
taught  her  the  precise  value  of  all 
proffered  favours  from  richer  people 
— ^the  exact  sort  of  answer  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  herself  to  give.  '  She 
would  not  for  worlds  intrude  upon 
Mrs.  Tudor.  Nothing  was  more 
disagreeable,  away  from  home,  than 
having  people  dropping  in  at  din- 
ner-time. She  would  be  delighted 
to  come  roimd  any  evening,  or  every 
evening,  after  tea,  if  lifis.  Tudor 
would  permit  her,  and ' 

'  Very  well,  very  well,'  interrupted 
Mrs.  Tudor  complacently  ('  'tis  the 
creature's  pride,  she  remarked  af- 
terwards to  Esther.  'Whenever  I 
try  to  put  bread  in  her  mouth  she 
makes  excuses,  as  you  saw;  and 
she's  starving,  my  dear,  she's  starv- 
ing!'). 'You  shall  come  to-night, 
Whitly.    My  niece  and  I  will  dnnk 
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onr  tea  early,  and  if  yon  come  in  by 
smvn  we^uJl  joBt  have  time  for  a 
game  jP^TO^^before  bed-ttmo.  I 
am  ordered  tooSfamybed, 
and  it  tells  upon  niPlliilint 
never  shnt  my  eyes  before  one.  It 
tires  me  a  vast  deal  more  than  being 
np/ 

'  Perhaps  the  noise  of  the  waves 
keeps  yon  awake,  mim/  snggestod 
Miss  Whitty,  with  one  of  her  fiunt 
little  simpers.  '  I  had  an  annt  onoe 
who  was  ordered  to  the  sea,  and ' 

'  Do  yon  know  who  that  is  driving 
with  old  Lady  Fanshawe?  I  know 
the  woman's  face.    Who  is  she?* 

'Lady  Fanshawe—where,  mim? 
Oh,  yes!  to  be  snre;  in  the  yellow 
baroucha'  Poor  Whitiy  was  always 
ready  to  merge  her  own  stories  or 
observations  on  the  faintest  inter- 
mption  from  any  one  else.  '  Now  I 
see  her  iace.  If  s  Miss  Garth,  half- 
sister,  yon  remember,  to  the  late 
Lord  Biversdale.  There  was  a 
great  talk  about  her  onoe  for  Co- 
lonel Manners,  mim ;  but  he  went 
to  India  suddenly,  and  she  got  a 
situation  as  oompanion,  you  may 
recollect ;  and  she's  had  money  left 
her  since,  and  lives  in  very  good 
style  at  Cheltenham— quite  in  the 
dmnering  set' 

'  I  know  her ;  but  do  talk  gram- 
mar. Miss  Whitty:  "dinnerinR" 
means  nothing.  I  knew  Amelia 
Garth;  I  knew  AmeUa  Garth's 
mother.  She  oomes  of  bad  blood. 
Old  Lady  Fanshawe  would  do  bet- 
ter to  mind  her  own  needv  flesh 
and  blood  than  take  up  with  such 
a  woman  as  yon.  Who  is  this 
coming  along  the  walk  ?  He  has  a 
distinguished  air.  Ah!  now  I  re- 
cognize him.  Esther,  child,'  in  a 
whisper, '  this  is  your  friend's  lover, 
whom  you  were  making  so  many 
inquiries  about.  Mr.  Chichester^ 
how  do  you  do?' 

And  Esther,  who  had  been  listen* 
ing  with  rather  vacant  attention  to 
the  conversation  about  Amelia  Gfurth, 
sterted  round,  and  positively  trem- 
bled through  all  her  frame  on  sud- 
denly flndmg  herself  &ce  to  face 
with  Patd  Chichester. 

'  Mr.  Chichester,  my  niece,  MisB 
Fleming.* 

Esther  bowed,  very  distantly  and 
cold:  Paul  smiled.     'I  am  quite 


accustomed  to  hear  yonr  niatt,liln 
Fleming.  I  was  iniarosted  1^  a 
great  many  messages  fog  jau.ia^ 
oMe^^ould  meptvMitfiWP*  ' 
^Wn  I  aa^EulPobligedf  and 
then  Esther  sapped,  and  felt  more 
confused  than  she  had  ever  done  in 
her  life  before. 

*  Ton  were  at  school  wi&  Miff 
Dashwood,  Esther,  were  yoa  not? 
said  Mrs.  Tndor,  with  a  sharp  look 
at  her  niece's  downcast  ikoe.  '  Mr. 
Chichester  has  recently  come  i^m 
Bath,  and  can,  no  doubt,  give  yon 
news  of  your  young  friends.' 

'  Milly  wrote  to  me  a  day  or  two 
before  I  left  Countisbury,  and  toM 
me  all  they  were  doing,  Aunt  Tha- 
lia. ;She  and  Jane  seem  to  bate 
been  very  gay  of  late.' 

'  Not  so  gay  as  usual,  I  imagine,' 
said  Paul.  '  I  believe  Bath  is  con- 
sidered to  be  empty  just  at  present' 

'  I  heard  of  two  balls  and  an 
archery-f&te  in  one  week;  ti»t 
sounds  gay  to  me.' 

'  But  it  would  not  to  them.  BOa 
Dashwood  informed  me  in  the  ntoe- 
week  that  she  had  danced  fonr^- 
twenty  hours  in  four  days,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  her  morning  fifttigne  on 
the  course.  That  is  pretty  well,  I 
think,  even  for  one  of  the  fiuiteat 
young  ladies  in  England.' 

*  Do  you  mean  Jane?' 

'  Certainly.  Don't  you  know  tiiat 
to  be  considered  fost  is  Miss  Bafib- 
wood's  own  highest  and  most  ohe- 
nshed  ambition.' 

'  I  thought  you  pretended  to  be 
engaged  to  her,'  almost  rose  indig- 
nantly to  Esther's  lips;  bat  as  she 
was  goin^  to  speak  she  ha^^pened  to 
look  straight  mto  Paul  Chichester's 
eyes,  and  something  she  read  there 
made  her  stop  short  She  for^ 
her  shyness,  she  forgot  her  imlig- 
nation,  she  forgot  Oliver  Carew.  'I 
think  Jane  makes  h^self  ont  woise 
than  she  is,  sir.  I  oould  nev^  be- 
lieve that  she  was  &st  at  heart' 

'  Have  you  seen  many  of  yonr 
friends  here,  Mr.  Chichester?'  intp 
mpted  Mrs.  Tudor,  who  was  in- 
WMdly  chafing  over  her  niece's  de- 
plorable want  of  aplomb  and  self- 
possession.  'I  have  been  here  a 
fortnight,  and  have  soaiee  seen  a 
dozen  faces  that  I  know.  Wey- 
mouth is  not  what'  it  was  a  ftt 
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yean  ago.  These  mlways  fill  eyery 
pfaKse  with  the  same  sort  of  oom- 
paDj.  I  think  I  shall  begin  to  . 
ijM^i^pgiMap^jsiii  Bidh  hi^JHtir 
wfieof  changll^E^i^ thing isbad 
here ;  the  medical  men  worst  of  all/ 
And  then  Mr.  Chichester  had  to 
Uflian  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  honr 
to  Mrs.  Todor's  statements  of  all 
she  had  gone  throogh  at  the  sea- 
sde;  Taried  odIj  by  occasional  little 
echoes  and  notes  of  admiration  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Whitty^  whose 
e^  and  hands  aod  tongoe  always 
followed  the  sentiments  of  all  wealthy 
persons  wiUi  the  regnlarity  of  dock- 
woo^ 

'  Can  he  really  care  for  those  long 
stories?'  thought  Esther  to  herself; 
'or  is  he  waiting  so  patiently  only 
to  give  me  the  Dashwoods'.  mes- 
sages? How  I  wish  Milly  had  neyer 
written  me  snoh  nonsensel  If  the 
man  were  a  coxcomb  he  might  think 
anything  oi  me  from  the  absurd  way 
I  ooloured  at  meeting  him !'  And 
then  she  gaye  another  stealthy  look 
at  Paul's  &ce — I  suppose  to  see  if 
any  of  a  coxcomb's  attributes  were 
to  be  fomid  in  its  expression. 

It  was  a  strikingly  handsome 
&ee:  the  forehead  broad,  the  'black, 
dear-marked  eyebrows  straight  and 
delicate.  £s&er  had  sometimes 
laughed  at  hearing  Dayid  descant 
from  his  old  poets  upon  the  beauty 
of  greenish-grey  eyes,  but  in  Paul's 
&oe  she  was  first  sensible  of  the 
singular  charm  such  ^es  possess 
when  accompanied  by  an  olive-pale 
complexion  and  hair  and  lashes  of 
jet.  There  hung  in  her  own  bed- 
room at  Ck)unti8bury  a  little  old 
engraving .  fixnn  one  of  Yandyck's 
pictnies:  it  bore  no  name:  it  was 
simply  the  portrait  of  a  cavalier  in 
velvet  coat  and  point-lace  collar  and 
mffle :  but  &om  the  time  when  she 
▼as  six  years  old,  and  when  she  had 
to  stand  upon  a  chair  to  view  her 
idol  closely,  Esther  had  bestowed  a 
whole  religion  of  secret  veneration 
and  love  upon  this  engraving, 
^en  she  first  began  to  like  Oliver 
a  feeling  of  infidelity  used  to  over- 
c^nne  her  as  she  looked  at  her  Yan- 
dyck— Mr.  CareVs  short  British 
Stores  being,  as  you  may  imagine, 
sapremely  n^Qke  the  pathetic,  noble 
^  of  that  unknown  fisu^e;  how- 


ever pleasant  in  themselves  when 
lit  ;up  with  youth  and  health  and 
the  admiration  IhnI  Mijjsimjessed 
forlMr.  B«t,aA  pin  looked  aNPRMi-, 
every  detail  of  me  picture  rose,  line 
by  line,  before  her:  the  dark  and 
delicate  sweep  of  brow;  the  steady, 
deep-set  eyes  of  hazel-grey;  the 
clear-out  lips-  the  resolute  cnin — 
all,  even  to  the  jet-black  haur  and 
olive-brown  complexion  with  which 
her  imagination  had  been  wont  to 
give  the  picture  life,  rose  before  her, 
jt^  as  on  many  a  score  of  smnmer 
evenings  she  had  seen  them,  half  in 
Usiiay,  half  within  the  little  old  oak 
frame,  upon  the  wall  at  Countis- 
bury.  Now  she  knew  what  had 
made  her  suddenly  stop  short,  had 
made  her  suddenly  feel  that  she  and 
Paul  were  speaking  together  as  old 
firiends,  not  as  strangers  whose  ac- 
quaintance might  be  reckoned  up 
by  minutes.  She  had  met—alas  1 
for  the  first  time— her  childish  ideal 
clothed  with  life ;  had  found,  in 
Jane  Dashwood's  lover,  the  type 
with  which  she  had  so  vainly  striven 
to  identify  her  own. 

'  Ton  have  seen  Mr&  Strangways?' 
broke  in  Mrs.  Tudor's  voice.  '  She 
is  a  great  deal  aged,  Mr.  Chichester, 
is  she  not?' 

'  I  don't  see  any  difference  in  her,' 
answered  Paul,  promptly.  '  To  me 
Mrs.  Strangways  is  always  a  very 
pretty  woman  indeed.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  I  Tou  young  men 
are  all  wild  about  Mrs.  Strangways. 
A  boy  is  riding  with  her  to-day  who 
might  be  her  son?  Who  is  he, 
WMtty  ?  They  are  coming  here,  to 
the  right,  on  horseback.  Who  is 
that  suly  lad  Sfo.  Strangways  has 
got  hold  of  now?' 

'  A  son  of  Colonel  Ashton's,  mim,' 
returned  Whitty,  with  her  preter- 
natoral,  instantaneous  capacity  for 
answering  everything  and  knowing 
everybody's  history.  '  He  left  Eton 
at  Christinas,  and  has  got  a  com- 
mission in  the  Carbineers,  but  won't 
join  the  regiment  till  Febmary.' 

'  And  which  is  Mrs.  Strangways  ?' 
Esther  asked,  with  an  undefined 
sensation  of  curiosity  to  see  the 
woman  Mr.  Chichester  admired. 

'  The  lady  on  horseback  on  our 
left,'  answered  Miss  Whitty.  '  Turn 
your  head  a  little  round  from  tho 
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IS  in  a  moment'  Whil 

bnrfnHi^gwttyB  is  an  aaamiU)U,_heux 

of  yonrB^llwJ!iwCliicfflR&' v'^Tfc^ 

remarked    Mis.  Tndor,   when    the     thej 

lady  bad  gone  past  aad  bestowed  a 

radiantlf-sweet  smile  on  Paul.    '  An 

old  acquaintance,  probably  f 

'  Oh,  yes  I  a  very  old  acqnaint' 
ance,'  Paul  onswra^d,  carelessly. 
'  Eyory  one  who  knows  London 
well  most  know  Mrs.  Strangways.' 

'  She's  a  very  nice-looking  person, 
air,  isn't  she  ?'  cried  pocr  Miss 
Wiitty,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
Paul's  bst  somewhat  equiTocal  com- 
pliment, Ibotight  she  might  as  well 
hazard  Bomething  generaiJy  pleasing. 
'  I  believe  sho  and  Miss  Dashwood 
were  cxmsidered  quite  the  two  first 
beauties  in  Bath  last  winter.' 

'  Indeed  I'  responded  Paul,  coolly: 
much  too  coolly  to  meet  Esther's 
ideas  respecting  what  was  leqnired 
of  hi"*  as  Jane's  lover.  '  I  snonld 
not,  mysoif,  place  Miss  Dashwood 
and  Mrs.  Strangways  in  the  same 
rank  as  regards  beauty.' 

'  1  shonld  think  not!'  replied 
Bather.  '  Jane  Dashwood  is  &ir  and 
fresh  and  young;  and  that— that 
person  who  has  ridden  past  ns  is 
older  by  years,  and  looks  quite  bold 
and  worn  and  faded.  Yes,  Annt 
Thalia,  she  does;  and  I  don't  like 
to  hear  Jane  Dashwood  named  wiHi 
her.' 
'  Appearances  are  so  very  mis- 


is  never  smtabie  fn 
yotmg  persons,  who  know  Dothing 
on  snob  matters,  to  pionennce  jndg- 
ment  on  their  elders,'  said  His.  To- 
dor,  rising  from  hes  seat  with  diffl- 
cnl^.  '  Mr.  Chichester,  my  lodging 
is  at  the  red-brick  honse  eiaetlr 
opposite.  I  should  be  glad  to  Bee 
you  at  any  time  if  yon  are  going  to 
stay  in  Weymouth.' 

Mr.  Chichester  answered  thai  be 
was  going  back  to  London  nait 
morning  early ;  bnt— and  he  looked 
at  Esther  —  no  had  not  yet  d^ 
livered  any  of  his  messages  to  Wn 
Fleming. 

'  Then  ooma  and  do  so  this  ens- 
ingj'  BOid  Mrs.  Tndor.  '  We  old 
Ia£es,'  with  a  glance  at  Wliittr> 
'  shall  begin  our  game  of  catda  it 
eight,  and  if  you  choose  to  encoiute 
the  stupidity  of  each  an  eBtstun- 
ment  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  ;o& 
Esther,  my  love,  yon  are  anxioiu  to 
receive  the  Miss  Dashwoods'  met- 
sagea?' 

'  I— I— shall  be  very  btippj  to  tea 
Mr.  Chichester  if  he  mil  oxne.  Aunt 
Thalia.' 

And  then  she  looked  Etraieht  ia 
his  fitce,  with  her  honest  smile:  ai 
Paul,  for  the  first  time,  tiionght  her 
handsoma 
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LOVELY  LADY  COVENTRY. 
C(e  d^torp  of  s  Stllr. 


FIB  the  greedy  print-gatherer — 
onmiYorous,  rapacious^  and  pro- 
fose— there  is  now,  happily,  but 
little  toleration.  This  artistio  craze 
is  but  a  spedea  of  the  other  eeta- 
bliahed  insanities.  The  sp^staole  of 
the  frantic  Tirtaoso,  hungering  after 
proo&  before  letters,  firsts  second, 
and  third  stages,  plates  that  have 
been  letonched,  India  proofe,  and 
other  derelopments  of  this  fatal 
frenzy,  ezoites  only  pity  and  con- 
tempt»  and  soggests  serious  thoughts 
as  tottie  graoioiis  interference  of  the 
Chanoellor,  and  the  wholesome  re- 
stnunt  of  a  Ckmnnission. 

Still,  there  is  one  agreeable  shape 
of  this  mania^  for  wh^h  there  may 
be  indulgence.  And  when  the 
print-deyouring  Yitellius  is  content 
to  gqnge  himself  on  such  delicacies 
afi  the  public  delighted  in  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
purchased  and  appreciated — ^when 
he  becomes  deranged  in  reference 
to  FQBTBAiTB,  and  amasses  such  trea- 
Bores  as  all  the  noble  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  that  day,  turning  his 
portfolio  into  a  huge  Walhalla— it 
18  bard  to  be  wroth  with  this  agree- 
tiAe  lunatic,  who  furnishes  so  d^ 
li^htfol  an  oitertainment— not  for 
buDself  merely,  but  for  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  and  but  too  often,  un- 
b^yply,  for  the  cheap  loungers  of 
the  auction-room.  These  were  the 
'heads'  that  'were  stuck  in  tiie 
pnnt-shops,'  like  that  admirable 
boaster's, .Mr.  Lofty;  such  a  nrint 
also,  'm  all  the  print-shops,^  did 
uniable  Goldsmith  send  home  to  his 
Irish  relati(His,  to  show  them  how 
mooh  considered  he  was;  such  a 

r'  t  was  issued  ci  the  fashionable 
Sterne— afterwards  reduced  in 
aze  and  placed  as  a  fhmtispiece  for 
m  sermons.  It  was  Sir  Joshua, 
with  the  dainty  brush  and  honied 
oolouring,  that  first  spiritualized  the 
^JP^^f^  lord  or  lady  upon  canvas. 
Then  followed  the  mez^otrnto  plate 
—the  most  p^eot  translation  tiiat 
<xmld  be  ccmodved  outside  the  world 
of  odour— of  the  master's  exquisite 
and  most  tender  manner.  They  are 
VOL.  v.— NO.  inx. 


to  be  seen  now  with  tlie  bloom  still 
on,  so  dear,  and  cold,  and  delicate, 
brilliant,  ric^,  full,  deep,  and  full  of 
marvellous  effect  Modem  work 
halts  after  these  examples  lamely ; 
Smith,  MacArdle,  and  others  were 
the  .'masters  of  this  school.  They 
have  long  since  laid  by  their  adds 
and  burins,  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  their  cunning  was  lost 

The  London  crowds  drifting 
through  the  Strand  often  stopped  to 
stare  at  a  new  print— one  of  this 
matr.hless  series— which  was  then 
'stuck  in  the  print-shops.'  The 
beautiful  Lady  Coventry,  perhaps 
the  most  notorious  on  the  crowded 
roll  of  English  beauties,  was  painted 
by  a  fEtthionable  artist,  and  is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  portfolios,  some- 
times in  'good  condition,'  clean, 
fresh,  bright,  and,  above  all,  not  *  cut 
down.'  Loddng  on  that  attractive 
face  and  graceful  figure,  which 
turned  half  the  fEishionable  heads  in 
London,  her  strange  and  romantio 
story,  as  yet  never  told  consecu- 
tively, seems  to  rise  out  of  the  past, 
more  entertaining  than  a  romance, 
and  quite  as  profitable  as  a  sermon. 

There  was  a  certain  Ush  countiy 
gentleman  living  down  in  the  West, 
who  is  set  down  in  the  books  of 
heraldry  as '  John  Gunning,  Esquire, 
of  CO.  Boscommon.'  That  is  a  no- 
toriously boggy  district ;  and  it  may 
be  presumea  '  John  Gunning,  Es- 
quire,' fulfilled  the  customary  func- 
tion of  many  Irish  gentlemen  of 
that  day,  shooting  snipe,  and  other 
IxiBh.  gentlemen,  and  certainly  never 
dreaming  of  the  prodigious  destiny 
that  was  in  store  for  his  two  .little 
daughters.  He  had  made  [a  good 
connection,  marrying  a  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Mayo ;  so  that  the  obscurity 
of  the  httle  girls  is  not  quite  so 
great  as  has  been  represented.  They 
were  bom  at  Castlecoote  —  their 
father's  place— still  in  the  vast  bog 
country ;  Maria,  the  eldest,  coming 
into  the  world  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  the  other, 
Elizabeth,  the  vear  after.  Bridget 
was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Qie 
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Mayo  fiimily^  and  the  result  of  ifae 
allionoe  was  one  eon  and  ftre 
daoghtoi^  namely,  John,  Diary,  ^ 
ElMbeth,  Catherine,  Lizzy,  and 
Sophia.  That  John  grew  up  from 
bemg  'a  sweet  little  hoy,'  as  one 
who  knew  hhn  called  him,  entered 
the  army,  fbnght  with  distinction  at 
Banker's  Hill,  became  a  major-gene- 
ral in  the  army  and  Sir  John  Gtm- 
ning.  The  first  was  to  be  hereafter 
OomiteeB  of  Coventry  and  titolar 
belle  of  the  English  oonrt;  the 
other  was  to  wed  soocessively  the 
Bake  of  Argyle  and  Bake  of  Hamil- 
tcm  —  elevations  which,  however 
striking,  have  been  jMuralleled ;  not 
so,  however,  that  muon  of  beanty, 
fortnne,  and  romance. 

What  became  of  '  John  Gonning, 
Esqoire,  oa  Boscommon,'  has  never 
distinctly  appeared,  nor  would 
puMic  cariosity  be  likely  to  be 
much  excited  hi  his  behalf  One 
glimpse  that  we  have  of  John  Gun- 
ning, Esquire,  is  olumicteristic,  and 
shows  that  the  world  had  gone 
a  little  hard  with  him.  He  had 
oome  up  to  Dublin,  and  had  lived 
in  that  gay  capital  during  one  of  its 
gayest  epochs,  until  he  could  reside 
tiiereno  longer;  and,  as  we  are 
naively  told,  had  been  *  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  country,  to  avoid  f  Ad 
diMgreeaUe  eonsequenceg  that  must 
etuue,' 

A  strange,  irregular  actress,  who 
about  this  time  had  an  engagement 
at  Mr.  Sheridan's  theatre,  happened 
to  be  one  day  returning  mm  re- 
hearsal When  at  the  oottom  of 
Great  Britain  Street  she  heard  what 
she  called  'the  vdce  of  distress/ 
These  were  the  times  when  senti* 
ment  was  &st  coming  into  &shion  , 
both  before  and  behind  the  curtain,  ' 
and  all  ranks  were  diligently  petting 
and  cultivating  their  tender  emo- 
tions to  the  very  highest  pc^t  of 
delicacy.  On  hearing,  then,  the 
voice  of  distress  in  Britain  Street, 
the  actress  at  once  turned  in  the 
direction  it  seemed  to  proceed  from, 
entered  a  house,  and  without  cere- 
mony proceeded  upstairs.  Strange 
men,  however,  stood  at  the  door, 
about  whose  garments  hung  tibe 
true  ca  m  flavour ;  and  in  the  par- 
lour she  found  a  distressed  family, 
consisting  of  *  a  woman  of  a  most 


elegant  figare,'  and  who  wm  the 
centre  of  la  group  of  '  four  beniifiBl 
giris^  and  'a  sweet  hoy  of  about 
three  years.'  Thft  )|Ji»t»vt>jMiW 
this  young  fomily  had  joined  in  tiiat 
moumftd  choros  which  hadso  ine*' 
sistibly  attracted  the  aetiWB  ii 
Britain  Street 

The  'woman  of  a  most  elegart 
figure'  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Giimiis& 
tiie  wifb  of  'John  Gunning,  Ei- 
quire,  eo.  Bo80(»nm<Hi ;"  she  »- 
oeived  her  guest  v«fy  pcrfitely,  tad 
complimented  her '  upon  po«iftrfng 
such  humane  sensaticms.'  Shs  tei 
entered  upon  an  ezplanatioii  <tf  her 
position— how  they  had  lived  hsytA 
vb&vt  income,  and  how  John  Qoi- 
ning,  Escniire,  had  been  oMiged,  is 
before  mentioned,  ^to  retire  into  the 
country,  to  avmd  the  diaagreeible 
osB^equences  that  must  eosoe.' 
Some  hopes  had  been  entertuied 
that  Lord  Mayo,  hst  brother, 
would  have  come  forwaid,  'Iwteo- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  fraternal  afto- 
tion,'  and  have  d<xie  somethiitt  for 
John  Gunning,  Esqtdre,  and  hii 
fiunily;  butuiis  reasonable  hope 
had  turned  out  quite  umffofiti^e; 
and  the  ill-lookmg  oflElckls  at  the 
door  were  aotoaUy  preparing  to 
carry  out  ihdr  stem  dui^,  in  vutoe 
of  Ihe  powers  confided  to  them  hy 
the  high  sh^ifH  ThefatuieoounleeB 
and  double  duchess  were  awiatiDg 
with  tears  this  indignity  in  what  is 
now  one  of  the  obsomest  streeti  in 
theOty.  But  what  idiall  be  s^d  of 
John  Gunning,  Esquire,  who  hid 
'withdrawn  into  the  country*  to 
avoid  the  inconvenieneies  of  tim 
and  left  his  ftmily  to 
baili&  and  exeoutions? 

The  actress  and  the  kdy,  how- 
ever, soon  arranged  a  practical  pba 
— a  shape  tliat  pure  sentiment  tarriy 
takos.  It  was  .resolved  that  when 
darkness  set  in,  the  aotross's  man- 
servant should  be  despatdied  to 
Britain  Street,  should  stuod  under 
the  drawing-room,  and  oatoh  anj 
light  articles  that  should  be  timmn 
down  to  him.  ^ 

Further,  the  good-natured  aotretf 
actually  agreed  to  take  in  the  whole 
of  the  young  fhmfly  and  their  ear- 
vant  until  some  arrangement  coqkI 
be  made.  Not  \xmft  after,  'J™ 
Burke,  Mrs.  Gunning  sister,  a  lady 
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of  ezempbuy  ji^ty  who  had  passed 
her  pcobation  in  the  commuiuty  of 
CSumnel  Bow/  sent  for  the  younger 
<^klreii;  but  jkhetwo  famous  girls 
remained  with'  the  actress.  Mana, 
the  elder^  seems  to  have  been  'all 
life  and  spirits/  a  sort  of  boisterous 
hoyden;  the  other  was  'more  re* 
sorred  and  solid/ 

This  charitable  actress  was  the 
well-known  George  Anne  Bellamy, 
who  has  left  behind , her  some  free, 
outspoken,  vulgar  memoirs;  but 
whi<m  are  yet  80  natural  and  cna- 
nctenstic,  tidged  also  with  that 
abundant  Boswellian  garrulity,  as  to 
become  very  entertaming.  These 
were  valuable  services,  which  should 
have  left  a  lasting  sense  of  obliga- 
^aa ;  though,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
who  always  looked  very  high,  might 
have  hoped  to  have  found  her  profit 
in  a  oonnection  with  the  Mayo  funily. 

After  this  odd  incident  the  actress 
was  drifted  away  to  London,  and 
became  lost  in  the  whirl  of  theatri- 
cal intrigue.  How  the  Gunning 
&oiily  were  finally  extricated  does 
not  appear ;  but  Maria,  our  heroine^ 
wrote  her  benef^tress  a  letter — 
Btraoge  both  ia  orthography  and 
composition;  but  which  seems  so 
oyeidone  in  its  mistakes  as  to  excite 
reascMiable  suspicion.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  these  beauties  were 
sadly  illiterate,  and  so  the  letter  is 
to  a  certain  d^ree  in  keeping.  It 
was  addxeased  to 

'Miss  Bellamy  in  Enolahd.' 

The  following  are  some  charao- 
tenstio  extracts : — 

'I  reoe*'  my  dearest  LGss  Bellamy 
leHeratlast;  after  her  long  silence, 
indeed  I  was  very  jealous  with  you, 
bat  you  make  me  amm'a  in  Letting 
me  hear  from  you  now.  it  gives  me 
great  joy  and  all  our  faimley  to  hear 
t^t  yr  Dear  mama  aiMl  your  Dearest 
self  are  in  perfict  health  to  be  sure 
all  yr  Betatrons  where  fighting  to 
flee  which  of  them  shod  have  you 
iiiBt  and  Longest  with  y"*.  ....  I 
was  very  unfortunate  to  be  in  the 
country  when  our  Vaux  Hall  was. 
if  I  was  in  Town  I  shod  be  thear 
and  I  beUeve  I  should  be  much 
more  delighted  than  at  a  publicker 
deveraion.  ....  I  don't  believe  it 


was  Mr.  Knox  ypu  read  of  at  Bath 
for  he  is  hear.  Dublin  is  ye  stupites 
place.  ....  I  believe  Sheredian  can 
get  no  one  to  play  with  him  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  get  frinds  for  him  sef 
to  be  sure  you  have  bread  he  is 
marrd  for  sirtain  to  Miss  Ohamber- 
lan.   a  sweet  pare. 

'  I  must  bid  a  due  and  shall  only 
say  I  am  my  D'  your  ever  afife«»" 

'  M.  Gunning/ 

After  all,  this  spelling  was  not 
exceptional.  Mr.  Sterne^  MSS.  are 
fall  of  faults  almost  as  gross ;  and 
he  talks  of '  opening  a  dore.* 

What  became  of  the  '  sweet  little 
boy*  has  been  mentioned.  Of  the 
three  younger  sisters  who  are  \m- 
known  to  fiune,  one,  Catherine,  mar- 
ried an  undistinguished  gentleman 
who  is  only  known  to.  posteriiy  as 
one  '  Eobert  Travis,  Esquire.'  The 
destiny  of  the  undistinguiBhed  por- 
tion of  the  fiunilv  was  written  by  an 
ancient  parish  clerk,  in  a  letter  to  a 
Mr.  Madder,  of  Fulham,  and,  appro- 
priately enough,  was  adorned  with 
spelling  quite  as  unorthodox.  'I 
take  the  freedom/  says  this  odd 
document,  which  is  dated  from 
Huntingdonshire,  'in  wrighting  to 
you  from  an  iiiibrmation  of  Mr. 
Warrington,  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  account  of  my 
Townswoman,  the  Notefied,  the 
Famis,  Beautifall  Miss  Gunniogs, 
Bom  at  Hemmingfordgrey,  tho  they 
left  the  Parish  before  I  had  kno- 
ledge  enough  to  remember  them, 
and  I  was  bom  in  32.  But  I  will 
give  you  the  best  account  I  can, 
which  I  believe  is  better  than  any 
man  in  the  country  besides  myself, 
though  I  have  not  the  Birth  Eegis- 
ter  for  so  long  a  Date,  and  since.Dr. 
Dickens  is  dead,  I  dont  know  wfiere 
it  is.'  He  then  tells  of  the  two 
elder  sisters;  and  recollects  dis- 
tinctly seeing  the  Portrait  of  the 
wife  of  Kobert  Travis,  Esq.,  in  a 
print-shop,  '  I  beleeve  in  St.  Poul's 
Churchyaid ;'  and  who  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  reflected  reputation  from 
her  sister's  &me.  This  was  an  oval 
after  Cotes,  with  a  scrap  of  doggrel 
underneath. 

'  TbU  yomiKest  graoe,  lo  Iflu  her  alsttr'fl  firunt. 
Her  kindred  features  tell  from  whence  she 

came, 
Tlsnecdlcn  once  to  mention  Gonnlog^  Dome  . 
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But  vrhkh  the  memory  of  the  an- 
cient parish  fiBuahioned  into  some- 
thing more  elaborate — 

*The  young^  of  these  BeauUes  bere  we  bsve  in 

vieir 
So  like  in  penoo  to  tbe  other  two 
Who  ever  views  her  perscHi  and  her  fame 
Will  see  at  oiioo  that  Gunning  is  lier  name.' 

'Which/  he  adds,  'is  the  best  ao- 
comit  I  can  give  of  them  three ;  but 
then  there  was  two  more,  which 
perhaps  you  don't  know  anything 
about;  which  I  will  give  you  the 
larue  Mortalich  Eegester  off,  from  a 
Black  maTel  which  lies  in  our 
chancel,  as  follows.' 

The '  black  mavel '  tells  the  story 
of  the  lives  of  little  Sophia  and 
Lizzy,  in  a  pretty  inscription. 

By-and-by  the  two  belles,  now 
grown  up,  were  taken  over  to  Lon- 
don, and  almost  instantly  caused  a 
success  and  sensation,  for  which  a 
parallel,  in  that  department,  can 
scarcely  be  found.  They  had  no 
fortune,  they  had  slender  connec- 
tions; but  fashion  in  these  days 
was  more  or  less  republican.  In  a 
society  a  httle  wild  and  frank  in 
tone,  and  where  men  of  the  stamp 
of  Lord  March,  Selwyn,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  Sir  Francis  Dadiwood  were 
leaders,  the  claims  of  dazzling  beauty 
were  not  to  be  resisted.  They  took 
the  town  by  storm.  They  burst 
upon  the  metropolis  in  the  early 
months  of  fthe  year  1 7  5 1 .  Walpole, 
that  most  fall  and  delightfrd  chroni- 
cler, made  this  appearance  a  leading 
item  in  his  next  budget  for  Florence. 
The  wranglings  of  ministers,  he 
wrote  to  luis  friend,  were  regeurded 
with  utter  indifference.  The  Miss 
Gunnings  were  in  everybody's  mouth, 
'  being  twenty  times '  more  talked  of 
than  the  Newcastle  feunily  and  Lord 
Granville.  These,  he  says,  are  '  two 
Lrish  girls  of  no  fortune,  who  are 
declared  the  handsomest  women 
alive.  I  think,'  says  the  critical 
Horace,  'their  being  ttvo  so  hand- 
some and  such  perfect  figures  is 
their  chief  excellence,  for  singly  I 
have  seen  much  handsomer  women 
than  either.' 

Many  stories  flutter  about  as  to 
their  first  entry  on  the  gay  London 
social  boards.  Mrs.  Gunning  was 
not  likely  to  step  from  Great  Bri- 


tain Street  into  ihe  May&ir  of  these 
days.without  some  miracle  of  fiBshkor 
able'sodely  being  specially  worind 
for  her.  One  legend  was,  that  some 
cruel  wag  sent  l£em  sham  cards  kx 
a  great  lady's  masquerade,  bat 
which  the  Lrish  mother  was  skilfal 
enough  to  detect,  and  which  she 
'  improved'  with  tiie  wit  and  daring 
of  her  country.  She  waited  on  the 
noble  lady  in  person,  taking  care  to 
bring  with  her  one  of  her  matchless 
daughters.  She  told  of  h^  f&Iae 
card.  The  eyes  of  the  noble  lady 
were  upon  the  daughter.  She 
thought  of  her  masquerade,  and,  as 
may  be  imagined,  substituted  a 
genuine  fot  the  forged  invitatiiXL 

The  new  belles  received  a  shq» 
of  hcnnage  that  was  almost  incon- 
venient, for  when  they  went  fotOt 
upon  the  pubUc  prado,  and  took  the 
air  in  the  parks  at  fashionable  hoars, 
they  were  attended  by  such  admiring 
crowds  that  it  soon  became  impos- 
sible to  ergoy  that  pastime.  The 
gublic  admiration  was  notrestramed 
y  any  feeling  of  delicaoy,  and  was 
perhaps  the  more  acceptable  as  an 
nonest  testimonial.  That  was  in 
June.  In  August  they  were  stfll 
cynosures,  and  'make  more  ndse 
than  any  of  their  predecessors  sinee 
the  days  of  Helen.'  No  wonder 
Mrs.  Montagu  spoke  of  them  as 
'  those  goddesses  the  Gunnings.' 

But  weir  fresh  Lish  naioetS  and, 
it  must  be  said,  rough  hruBquerie, 
laid  them  open  to  all  manner  of 
strange  stories  and  ill-sutured  re- 
mark An  odd  legend  went  roond 
the  .clubs.  They  went  down  to  see 
the  jmfnta'TigB  at  Hampton  Court; 
and  naving  passed  into  what  is 
called  the  Beauty  Boom,  where  are 
the  questionable  shepherdesses  of 
King  Charles,  they  heard  thehoose- 
keeper  show  another  oun^any  in 
with  this  introduction, '  Ladies,  here 
are  the  Beauties.'  The  wild  pair, 
assuming  this  to  be  directed  to 
themselves,  flew  into  a  violent  rage, 
asked  her  what  she  meant— tfiit 
they  came  to  see  t^  palace  and 
paintings,  not  to  be  shown  them- 
selves. 

They  were  in  the  best  society. 
About  Christmas  in  the  same  year^ 
it  was  not  surprising  that  each 
should   have  a  distiBgoished  ad- 
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miier.  James,  Bake  of  Hamilton,  a 
wild  10T16  Scotch  nobleman,  *  equally 
damaged  in  his  fortune  and  person/ 
sajs  the  bitter  Horace,  met  her  at  a 
masqueorade,  and  fell  desperately  in 
loYe  with  Elizabeth,  the  younger. 
Lord  CoTentry,  'a  grave  young  lord 
of  the  patriot  breed,'  was  the  pro- 
iiaflsed  admirer  of  the  other.  Eyery- 
one  watched  the  progress  of  the 
buainefis  eagerly.  The  malign  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  inclined  to  think 
it  would  end  doubtfully  for  the 
honour  of  the  lady.  She  and  her 
mother  played  a  bold  but  skilful 
game.  They  appeiured  eyerywhere 
with  the  noble  suitor.  When  he 
had  to  moye  the  address  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  brilliant  Irish 
girl  sat  beside  him,  and  thus  caused 
him  to  be  agitated  by  the  two 
paBsicms  of  fear  and  loye.  Her 
mother  told  Lord  Granyille  after- 
wards that  'the  poor  girl'  was 
near  feunting  with  agitation.  The 
duke  yagualy  proposed  marriage 
some  time  in  the  spring.  Lord 
Chesterfield  presently  gaye  a  mag- 
nificent assembly,  at  which  every 
person  of  quality  was  present,  who 
were  to  be  amused  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  duke's  firantio  courtship.  .  He 
sat  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
played  faro  and  carried  on  a  dis- 
orderly flotation  with  the  young 
beauty  who  was  at  the  other  end. 
Thred  hundred  pounds  was  on  each 
card;  so  in  a  very  short  time  by 
these  tactics  he  was  a  loser  of  nearly 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  Hon. 
Horace  Walpole  was  among  the 
company,  tamng  sarcastic  not^.  '  I 
own,'  he  said, '  I  was  so  little  a  pro- 
fessor in  love  that  I  thought  all 
this  parade  looked  ill  for  the  poor 
girl,  and  could  not  conceiye,  if  he 
was  so  much  engaged  wiUi  his 
mistress  as  to  disregard  such  sums, 
why  he  flayed  at  all.' 

Two  mghts  afterwards,  the  strange 
d^outTnent  came  about.  Her  mo- 
ther and  sister  were  away  at  Bedford 
House,  and  the  duke  found  himself 
abne  with  the  fomous  belle.  A 
sudden  ardour — ^whether  of  wino  or 
affection— seized  on  him,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  haying  the  ceremony  per- 
formed at  once,  and  on  the  spot  A 
parson  was  promptly  sent  for,  but, 
on  arriving,    refused    to    officiate 


without  the  important  essentials  of 
a  license  or  a  ring,  neither  of  which 
had  been  thought  ol  The  duke 
swore,  and  talked  of  calling  in  the 
archbishop.  Finally,  the  parson's 
scruples  gave  way  before  his  impa- 
tience; the  license  was  overlooked, 
and  the  lack  of  the  traditional  gold 
ring  was  happily  supplied  by  the 
ring  of  a  hed-curtain  I  The  ardent 
duke  was  at  last  lawfully  married, 
at  midnight,  in  Mayfair  Chapel. 
This  adventure  threw  all  London 
into  an  uproar.  The  Scotoh  were 
furious;  'the  women  mad  that  so 
much  beauty  has  had  its  effect' 
(thus  the  bitter  Horace) ;  and,  better 
than  all,  it  had  a  stimulating  efifect 
on  the  admirers  of  her  sister,  for 
Lord  CJoventry  at  once  gave  out 
that  he  intended  marrying  the  sister ; 
and  within  three  weeks,  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1753,  she  was,  according 
to  the  suiteble  phrase,  'led  to  the 
hymeneal  altar.'  This  rise  in  their 
fortunes  brought  about  a  perfect 
furore,  both  of  curiosity  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  public,  who  had 
crowded  before  to  see  them  as  '  the 
Gunnings,'  with  the  true  instinct  of 
a  mob,  became  frantic  to  see  them 
agam  in  tiieir  |iew  and  higher  sta- 
tion. We  see  in  the  old  music- 
books  a  Lady  Coventry's  minuet. 
When  the  duchess  was  presented 
at  court,  the  noble  persons  at  St 
James's  actually  cbmbed  up  on 
tables  and  chairs  to  have  a  good 
store,  like  a  mere  vulgar  crowd. 
When  they  came  out  to  their  chairs 
to  go  to  parties,  they  found  immense 
mobs  gathered.  There  was  a  rush 
to  take  places  at  the  theatres  if  it 
became  known  they  were  going. 
The  critics,  however,  were  not  una- 
nimous. The  Duchess  of  Somerset 
thought  her  '  too  tall  to  be  genteel, 
and  her  &ce  out  of  proportion  to 
her  height.'  Her  dress,  too,  was 
thought  rather  to  savour  of  the 
ballet  than  of  an  English  lady  of 
quality.  To  the  Duchess,  Lady  Di 
Egerton  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  appeared 
quite  as  pretty  and  a  good  deal  more 
modest. 

Li  a  few  weeks  their  lords  took 
them  down  to  their  respective  cas- 
tles, and  '  one  hears  no  more  about 
them,'  save  this  simple  &ot,  which 
amounted  to  a  good  deal,  that  when 
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the  duchess  put  tip  one  night  at  a 
Yorkshire  inn,  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  people  sat  np  all  night 
rotmd  it  to  see  her  get  into  her  post- 
chaise  in  the  morning!  She  was 
always  good-natnred,  and  gaye  Tate 
Wilkinson  benefits  at  his  theatre. 

When  the  season  came  round 
again,  there  were  no  signs  of  a  re- 
action. But  a  new  beauty  had  ap- 
peared in  the  horizon,  and  compari- 
sons began  to  be  made.  The  world 
was  talking  of  Lady  Caroline  Peter- 
sham. Mro.  Grenyille,  writing  to 
her  husband,  tells  him,  as  a  uttle 
bit  of  gossip,  that  the  'Morocco 
ambassador '  —  whose  standard  of 
beauty,  however,  would  have  been 
directed  by  barbaric  canons— actually 
preferred  Lady  Caroline  to  Lady 
CJoventry.  Both  were  now  being 
taken  over  to  another  metropolis,  to 
confound  our  hereditary  enemies — 
or  allies?— in  their  own  capital. 
The  Gunning  went  with  a  vast 
prestige.  A  lucky  shoemaker  of 
Worc^ter  was  making  her  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  actually '  turned'  two 
guineas  and  a  half,  in  pennies,  for 
showing  them!  Still  the  old  gau- 
cAene  was  not  softened  down;  rather 
it  became  more  conspicuous  by  their 
high  position;  and  the  ill-natured 
public  indemnified  itself  for  its  in- 
sane freaks  of  admiration  by  circu- 
lating all  manner  of  what  are  called 
'  spropositos*  '1  can't  say,*  even 
Mr.  Walpole  must  admit,  '  her 
genius  is  equal  to  her  beauty.'  It 
would  be  imreasonable  to  expect 
such  a  combination. 

Looking  at  the  brilliant  mezzo- 
tint which  once  hung  in  the  print- 
shops,  we  can  gather  a  faint  notion 
of  those  wonderful  charms  which 
once  so  dazzled  the  London  lieges. 
Something  very  bright,  very  spi- 
ritual, very  dazzling ;  but  what  all 
agree  was  the  greater  charm,  is,  of 
course,  lost  This  was  the  extraor- 
dinary play  of  expression,  which 
comes  from  wild  spirits,  and  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  many  Irish 
girls.  Mrs.  Delany  saw  her  often, 
and  noted  this  special  attraction. 
'She  has  a  thousand  dimples  and 
prettinesses  in  her  cheeks,  ner  eyes 
a  little  drooping  at  the  comers,  but 
fine  for  all  that ;  she  has  a  thousand 
airs,  but  with  a  sort  of  humour  that 


diverts  me.'  There  was  a  good  dash 
of  the  hoyden  about  her,  with  some 
of  that  polite  sauciness  which  is 
more  or  less  the  titular  belle's  pre- 
rogative. The  pretty  elegy,  in 
which  the  Reverend  Jit,  Mason  be- 
wailed her  loss,  touches  veiy  hap- 
pily on  these  charms,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  her  picture,  sets  her  before 
us — 

•  Whene'er  witb  aefl  lerQnitj  she  Bailed, 

Or  caught  the  orient  bluab  of  quick  saiprise. 
How  sweeUy  matable,  how  brightly  wild, 
The  liquid  lostre  duted  fh>in  her  eyes ! 
Eadi  look,  eaoh  moUon,  waked  a  new-bom 
grace 
That  o'er  her  fbnn  a  timmieitt  ^ory  catt. 
Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  uanip'd  the  pla(», 
Qiaaed  by  a  charm  still  lovelier  than  the  last.' 

Mr.  Mason's  lines  were  greatly 
relished  at  Cambridge.  They  were 
got  by  heart  and  adapted  to  the 
charms  of  university  sempstresses 
and  bed-makers. 

This  was  the  figure  that  tiie 
Parisians  now  saw  at  all  their  lead- 
m^  fetes ;  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  French  reftised  to  confess  their 
admiration,  or,  at  least,  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled.  It 
is  natural,  indeed,  that  when  a 
beauty  or  singer  comes,  with  herald- 
ings  and  flourishes,  tiieir  patents 
should  be  looked  into  jealously. 
Lady  Caroline  Petersham  they  dis- 
missed contemptuously,  not  credit- 
ing that  she  had  ever  been  hand- 
some. Lady  Coventry  was  admitted 
to  be  passable.  But  there  was  a 
native  belle  in  the  field,  one  Madame 
Brionne,  to  whose  charms  even  the 
English  abroad  testified  ;  and  French 
beauty,  fortified  with  the  graces  of 
French  wit  and  training,  and  refined 
by  the  associations  of  the  most  ele- 
gant court,  was  scarcely  &ir  compe- 
tition. The  Boscommon  girl,  as  her 
friend  Walpole  remarked,  '  was 
under  piteous  disadvantages.'  For 
she  was  '  very  silly,  ignorant  of  the 
world,'  and  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  French;  and  was  not  to  be  re- 
deemed as  to  any  of  these  failings 
by  her  husband,  who  was  the  b^t 
illustration  in  the  world  of  what  the 
French  call '  h^*  He  is  described 
as  being '  sillied  in  a  wise  way,  igno- 
rant, ill-bred,  and  speaking  vei7 
little  French  himself— just  enough 
to  show  how  ill-bi^  he  is.'    He 
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wfts,  in  fjEiet,  a  sort  of  titled  fox- 
himtiiig  sqniie.  He  was^  besides, 
openly  jealous— a  &tal  and  unpar- 
donable sottise  with  the  Prendi — 
and  almost  childish  in  his  treatment 
of  her.  He  wonld  not  tolerate  any 
ronge  or  powder  upon  her  cheeks, 
adornments  then  so  fEushionable, 
and  which  was  indeed  an  excnsable 
stretch  of  coiyugal  tyranny.  At  a 
large  dinner-party  at  Sir  John 
Bland's,  he  fancied  he  perceiyed  the 
presence  of  this  forbidden  cosmetic 
on  her  cheek,  and  instantly  rose, 
chased  her  round  the  lable,  caught 
her,  and  with  a  napkin  actually 
*  scrubbed  it  off  by  force  '—it  may 
be  imagined  1x>  the  intense  amuse- 
ment and  surprise  of  the  persons  of 
quality  then  assembled.  He  then 
sat  down  in  a  pet,  and  told  her 
publicly  that  since  she  had  deceivod 
fdm  and  broken  her  promise  he 
would  take  her  back  to  England. 

It  does  not  appear  that  i^e  was 
presented  at  the  court  of  the  gallant 
monarch  who  then  ruled  France ;  at 
least,  that  scrupulous  courtier,  Dan- 
geau,  who  registered  every  presen- 
tation, makes  no  mention  of  her. 
The  French,  however,  were  very 
anxious  they  should  stay  for  the 
grand  fetes  at  Si  Cloud  that  evening, 
but  her  lord  said  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  as  he  said  he  would  not  like 
to  miss  a  musical  meeting  at  Wor- 
cester! There  were  some  fireworks 
at  Madame  Pompadour's,  to  which 
she  was  invited,  but  she  excused 
herself  on  the  ground  of  her  music 
master  coming  at  that  hour.  The 
Due  de  Luxemburg,  the  pink  of 
French  quality,  when  they  were 
leaving  some  party,  came  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  called  up  Milady  Coven- 
try's coach,  upon  which  my  lord 
'Yous  avez  fort  bien  fut.'  The 
comhle  to  these  joint  Mises  was  when 
the  Mar6chal  de  LowendaM  ad- 
mired an  English  fiEin  of  Lady 
CoventiT's,  who,  upon  that,  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  But  next  morn- 
ing came  a  letter,  asking  it  back,  and 
saying  that  it  had  been  presented  by 
her  lord  before  marriage,  and  that 
parting  with  it  woidd  cause  an  '  ir- 
reparable breach.'  An  old  one  was 
sent  instead.  On  this,  the  beautiful 
stranger  went  round  telling  her 
wrongs  to  everybody,  saying,  it  is 


'  so  odd  my  lord  should  treat  her  in 
this  way,  when  she  knew  he  would 
die  for  her,  and  he  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  marry  her  without  a  shilling.' 
It  may  be  imagined  what  the  polite 
but  amazed  I^nchmen  thought  of 
these  confidences.  It  must  bo  re- 
collected she  was  eighteen. 

They  returned  to  London.  The 
year  after  Mrs.  Delany  saw  her  at  a 
mrty — a  party  where  the  Duke  of 
Portland  wore '  a  coat  of  dajrk  mouse- 
coloured  velvet,'  and  a  test  of  '  Isa- 
bella velvet'— and  described  her  as 
'looking  in  high  beauty.'  In  the 
November  of  the  following  year,  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  ducal  friend 
brought  the  famous  countess  from 
church  to  visit  Mrs.  Delany:  'To 
feast  me.'  And  a  feast  indeed  she 
was.  Her  dress  was  'a  black  silk 
sack,  made  for  a  large  hoop,  which 
she  wore  without  any,  and  it  trailed 
a  yard  on  the  ground.'  She  also 
wore  *  a  cobwebbed  lace  handker- 
chief, a  pink  satin  long  cloke,  lined 
Willi  ermine  mixed  with  squirrel 
skins.'  That  wonderful  face  was 
adorned  with  '  a  French  cap  that  just 
covered  the  top  of  her  head— of 
blonde — and  stood  in  the  form  of  a 
butterfly  with  wings  not  quite  ex- 
tended.' The  whole  was  completed 
by  lappets  tied  under  the  chin  with 
pink  and  green  ribbons;  a  head- 
dress, in  short,  which  charmed  the 
Dean  of  Down's  lady.  Still  sl?o 
was  struck  by  *a  sort  of  silly  look 
at  times  about  her  mouth ;'  and  in 
tiie  portraits  there  are  traces,  about 
tliat  feature  of  a  little  weakitess. 

After  all,  i^e  seems  to  have  had  a 
sort  of  unsophisticated  good-nature, 
which  all  the  extravagant  worship 
she  was  paid  did  not  impair.  She 
was  not  a '  hollow '  beauty,  and  had 
friends  as  well  as  admirers.  One  of 
the  prettiest  stories  about  her,  is  her 
behaviour  to  the  young  Irish  hoyden 
(a  belle  also,  whom  fickle  London 
was  already  beginning  to  talk  of) 
who  had  nuvely  asked  to  have  her 
pointed  out  to  her. 

A  grand  masquerade  had  been 
given  at  Somerset  House,  at  which 
was  a  little  Irish  beauty— a  Miss 
Allen,  an  unsophisticated  'lively 
sort  of  a  fidry/  says  Mrs.  Delany. 
She  went  up  to  Lady  Coventry,  and 
looking  at  her  very  earnestly,  said. 
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'I  have  indeed  heard  a  great  deal 
of  this  lady's  heauty,  but  it  for  sur- 
passes  all  I  have  heard.  'What!' 
said  the  other  Irish  belle, '  did  you 
never  see  me  before  ?'  The  young 
girPs  naivete  amnsed  everybody.  A 
gentleman  then  tooJc  her  about, 
diowed  her  everything,  got  her  a 
good  seat  at  supper — everyone,  to 
WQ  astonishment  of  the  young  girl, 
bowing  and  making  way  for  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  night  he  turned 
out  to  be  the  DukeofTork.  The 
story  has  quite  a  Cinderella  air. 

Horace  Walpole  testifies  to  this 
good-humour  under  certainly  trying 
circumstances.  '  If  she  was  no  V  he 
says,  '  the  best-humoured  creature 
in  the  world,  I  should  have  made 
her  angry.'  It  was  at  a  great  sup- 
per at  Lord  Hertford's,  and  the 
beauty  was  asked  to  take  some  more 
wine.  She  answered  'in  a  very 
vulgar  accent,  if  she  drank  more  she 
should  be  mticktbus  I  "  Lord,"  said 
Lady  Maiy  Coke,  "what  is  that?" 
"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Walpole,  "  it  is  only 
Irish  for  sentiment.^' '  Lady  Mary 
Coke,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not  ha 
slack  to  point  attention  to  the  odd 
phrase. 

Her  short  race  was  but  for  eight 
years ;  and  yet,  to  the  last,  London 
training  seems  to  have  had  but  little 
efEect  on  the  old  wild  nature.  In 
one  sense,  this  is  a  good  testimony 
to  her  disposition.  Even  the  year 
before  her  death  Mr.  Jenldnson  filled 
in  a  comer  of  one  of  his  letters  witli 
a  stor^  about  her  which  was  then 
amusing  all  London— 'a  silly  ac- 
tion/ he  calls  it  Walking  in  the 
Park,  the  mob  had  been  disrespectr 
ful,  incited  by  her  airs.  It  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  king  (that  good- 
natured  king  to  whom  she  had  said, 
that  of  all  sights  in  tiie  world  '  she 
longed  to  see  a  coronation'),  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  evening  he 
sent  her  a  guard,  to  attend  her  as 
she  walked.  A  discreet  person 
would  have  declined  the  question- 
able honour,  but  the  saucy  countess 
exulted  in  her  escort,  and  made  a 
triumphant  progress  with  '  two  ser- 
geants in  front  canndng  their  hal- 
berds, and  twelve  soldiers  following 
behind,  and  the  whole  guard  held 
ready  close  by  to  turn  out  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.'    Thus  attended,  the 


gay  countess  oontimied  her  pro- 
menade from  eight  until  ten  o'okxsk^ 
the  mob  also  forming  part  of  tiie 
prooessi(Hi,  and  not  restrained  by 
the  military  force  frxim  uttering 
some  plafai  truths— so  plain,  indeed, 
that  'Fielding's  men'  had  to  take 
up  a  few.  As  an  illustration  of  that 
'  RJllinflfis  in  the  niouth '  which  Mrs. 
Delany  remarked,  this  is  worth  a 
whole  essay. 

So  her  short  butterfiy  life  passed. 
We  have  glimpses  of  her  down  at 
Crome,  the  DBimily  seat,  with  a  house- 
ful of  company,  and  'GiUy  Wil- 
liams,' one  of  the  Selwyn  set  (whose 
letters  should  be  more  known),  and 
'old  Sandys;'  while  the  earl  good- 
naturedly  held  a  fieux)  bank  every 
night,  which  'we  have  as  yet,' 
writes  Gilly,  'plundered  consider- 
ably.' There  was  a  certain  capttin 
there  who  is  mentioned  as  '  studying 
a  pretty  attitude  for  the  countess.' 
She  was  then  'in  high  spirits  and 
great  beauty.'— Poor  countess  I 

But  in  August,  1760— the  great 
Tristram  year,  when  Mr.  Sterne  was 
in  London— she  fell  sick.  That 
bourgeois  husbuid  of  hers  was  not 
altogether  so  foolish  in  his  genera- 
tion when  he  chased  her  round  the 
Paris  dining-room  and  rubbed  the 
paint  ofif  her  cheeks  with  a  napkin ; 
for  she  had  since  had  her  own  way, 
and  used  to  daub  her  cheeks  pro- 
fuseljr  with  white-lead.  To  this 
abominable  custom  —  one  of  the 
sacrifices  which  Moloch  ftshion 
then  demanded— she  is  said  to  have 
fallen  a  victim.  She  was  living 
down  at  her  own  place,  and  a  Doctor 
Wall,  who  attended  on  her,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Selwyn  an  account  of  her  sick- 
ness, making,  as  he  said, '  no  excuse 
for  being  minute,  because  I  believed 
that  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
you  that  I  should  be  so.' — ^For  the 
profound  wit  was  of  her  admirers. 
She  was  very  ill  indeed,  having  an 
oppression  on  her  chest,  with  a  sort 
of  spasmodic  rheumatism.  She  was 
very  weak,  and  the  bourgeois  hus- 
band was  away.  The  marvellous 
charms  b^an  to  pass  awav,  and  thu 
discovery  of  tms  fisital  change 
broughton,  perhaps,  her  real  malady. 
It  is  painful  to  read  how  it  affected 
her.  She  never  was  without  a 
pocket-glass  in  her  hand,  and  when 
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this  aad  tmth-teller  betnyed  to  her 
the  isTBgee  of  disease,  she  seems  to 
have  lost  all  hope  and  spirit,  took 
to  her  bad  permanentlf ,  allowed  no 
hght  in  the  room  but '  the  lamp  of  a 
teakettle,'  aod  actuallj  took  tbings 
in  tiiron^  the  ourtainB  withoat 
sD^ring  them  to  be  vithdiawn. 
This  recale  another  death-bed  scene 
— that  of  tho  charming  Mn.  Old- 
field,  Pope's  Narcissa: — 


AtO,  BellT,  kItb  thlt  cbMk  *  llttk  nd."  ' 

Unfortunately,  a  letter  for  Lord 
Coventi7  was  brought  in  to  her,  the 
handwritinK  of  which  she  recognized 
as  that  of  b^  sister,  ^e  opened 
it  without  ecmple,  and  read  Id  it 
a  touching  lament  over  her  own 
piteous  case;  the  dnohesa  bewail- 
mg  her  hard  faie  in  not  being  able 
erer  to  see  her  again,  and  plainly  con- 
Hideriiig  hor  case  as  hopeless. 

Tho  effect  on  the  wietohed  beauty 
was  aJmoBt  fotaj.  Thedoctormsbed 
to  th^  room,  and  found  her  almoet 
dying.  Through  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  night  she  passed  from  one  &int' 
ing  fit  to  another.  Hor  attendants 
tboDght  she  had  not  an  hour  to 
live,  and  hurried  expresses  were 
sent  for  Lord  Coventry,  who  was  to 
arrive  the  next  night 

On  the  I  st  of  October  she  died. 
That  Walpole  really  felt  her  death 
—as  mucD,  indeed,  as  that  water- 


colour  Voltaire  oonkl  feel  the  lose  of 
any  living  thing— is  evident  fmm 
his  letters.  '  The  oharming  countess 
is  dead  at  last,'  he  wrote,  five  days 
after  her  demise.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Mason  tuned  his  genteel  lyre  to 
some  desponding  chords  for  the 
occasion. 

■YM.Oov«iUTiidndI    AUeDd  Ibt  itnlD, 

tenghlcnafAlUoii:  js  Uul,  U^t  u  ilt, 

.    So  on  tun  UlffiA  In  ba  tHIuUc  tnln. 

With  bun*  u  gi7  ind  Uat  liilf  u  Ur, 

Tor  ibfl  wu  IJUr  Iwjond  jon  hrlgbtst  bloou. 

TbU  Eovy  owns,  vine*  now  bv  btoain  li 

fled' 

Lord  Bolingbrt^,  known  to  his 
wild  friends  as  '  BoUy,'  had  ofiected 
a  sort  of  (entfrene  for  Uie  Countess; 
and  it  is  said  that  when  news  wss 
bionght  to  Newmarket  of  her  death, 
he  acted  a  burst  of  well  got  up  emo- 
tion, and  left  the  room,  says  spiteful 
Horace,  to  hide  not  his  crying  bnt 
Ilia  not  ciying.  But  '  the  mob,'  as 
the  same  authority  usiuilly  styled 
the  brood,  bold  citizen  elment  of 
the  British  people,  held  by  her  to 
the  last,  ana  ten  thousand  people 
witnessed  her  funeral. 

Old  Mr.  Qanning,  who  bad  risen 
with  his  daughtar^s  fiune,  and  had 
got  into  good  society,  was  seen  br 
Lord  March,  two  or  three  years  af- 
terwards, at  a  grand  masquerade. 
He  wore  '  a  ninning  footman's  habit, 
with  Lady  Coventry's  pictui«  hung 
at  his  button'holo,  like  a  cross  of 
St  Louis.'  This  is  tho  last  appear- 
imce  of  John  GunninR,  Esq.,  of  Ros- 
common. By  that  time,  no  doubt, 
the  rest  of  tho  world  had  fbrgotten 
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AET  IN  A  KAILWAT  STATION. 
11.— On^e  (Sltttcit  Celesrxiilb :  ^  SHf florji. 


Fcmr  last  number  we  gave  an 
engraying  and  brief  notice  of  the 
large  allegorical  fresco  of '  The  Bail- 
way/  painted  by  Herr  Echtw,  at  the 
end  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Mtmich 
Bailway  Station.  We  now  add  the 
oompanion  fresco— *  The  Electric 
Telegraph/ 

When  Mr.  Watts  offered  to  pamt 
frescoes  in  the  hall  of  the  Enston 
Tenninus  for  the  mere  cost  of  the 
materials,  his  offer,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  blandly  though  peremptorily 
decUiied.  Had  a  proposal  been 
made  to  the  directors  of  the  North 
Western,  Great  Western,  Great 
Eastern,  or  any  other  great  line,  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  their  head  star 
tion  with  hnge  allegories,  like  these 
of  Herr  Echter,  and  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  them,  one  can  appreciate 
the  surprise  with  which  they  wotdd 
have  received  the  proposition,  and 
the  suspicion  they  would  have  felt  of 
the  sanity  of  the  proposer.  But  if^ 
under  some  malign  influence,  they 
had  entertained  the  project,  what 
alarm  and  indignation  would  have 
seized  the  opposition  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  and 
with  what  noisy  unanimity  would 
the  wastefrd  and  iniquitous  scheme 
have  been  summarily  spumed ! 

But,  not  to  resort  to  improbable 
instances,  it  seems  to  have  almost 
become  one  of  the  understood,  if  not 
'written,  canons  of  accepted  critical 
results — those  results  which  are  such 
a  comfort  to  quiet  common-sense 
folk— that  Allegory  is  hardly  suited 
to  our  practical,  matter-of-fact,  iron 
age,  and  that  if,  out  of  consideration 
to  honoured  precedents,  it  may  be 
properly  enough  allowed  a  place  on 
the  waUs  of  a  mediseval  palace  of 
legislature,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
justified  in  invading  the  domains  of 
the  railway  or  telegraph.  In  ancient 
Greece  and  Bome,  the  personages  of 
the  mythology— whether  deities  or 
attributes— were  at  least  actualities. 
They  were  mingled  with  every  one's 
thoughts  of  ear&  and  sea  and  sky, 
associated  with  their  ordioary  every- 
day actions,  the  agents  of  all  extra* 


ordinary  events.  They  were  believed 
in  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
even  when  the  more  cultivated  were 
becoming  indiiferent,  if  not  scep- 
tical. 

With  us,  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages, 
the  dflnizens  of  this  iroD-traversed 
half  oentory,  these  mythic  beings 
are  merely  shadows  of  the  jiast. 
We  know  all  about  them,  and  care 
nothing  for  them.  We  have  out- 
grown allegory.  A  little  innooent 
symbolism  is  just  tolerable— as  a 
sort  of  universal  stenography,  a 
matter  of  convenience — for  the  out- 
side of  a  county  court,  or  the  seal  of 
an  insurance  of&ce,  the  top  of  a 
column,  a  tombstone  in  a  cemetery, 
a  painted  church -window,  or  a 
national  memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey  or  St  Paul's.  There  Hope 
may  have  her  anchor.  Justice  her 
balance,  Si  George  his  dragon,  St 
Catherine  her  wheel,  St.  Peter  his 
keys ;  and  if  they  are  smooth-faced, 
neat-limbed,  classic-looking  figures 
in  sculpture,  or  grim,  gaunt,  laliky, 
and  mediaeval  in  church-work,  we 
know  they  are  orthodox,  and  are 
content. 

Content,  that  is,  for  such  strictly 
official  art;  for  in  all  our  public 
works  —  whether  architectural  or 
monumental— we  are  a  patient, 
much  -  enduring,  pea/oe  -  loving, 
though  grumbling  people.  But 
outside  tms  official  art  we  are  more 
exacting,  and  there  we  resolutely 
avert  our  fiwe  from  allegory.  We 
have  come  in  every  brandbi  of  art  to 
demand  more  reali^  —  to  speak 
plainly,  more  meaning  and  more 
truth.  But  whether,  in  order  to 
attain  that,  it  is  necessary  to  abolish 
allegory  altogether,  is  a  matter  which 
our  artistic  friends  and  guides  would 
do  well  to  consider.  Allegory  is  but 
the  higher  poetry  of  representative 
art  It  is  in  no  sense  dependent  on 
the  pagan's  worn-out  creed.  It 
seeks  'to  convey  a  larger  sense  by 
simpler  means,'  to  utter  that  which, 
if  expressed  in  the  poef  s  fitting 
words,  would  satisfir  an  inteUigent 
reader.      Among    its    means    are 
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images  and  symbols,  its  essence  is 
Tivid  personification.  It  addiesses 
itself,  therefore,  to  the  imagina- 
tive as  well  as  the  reflective  focul- 
ties.  Bnt,  at  its  best,  aU  it  asks  is 
an  intelligent  consideration  —  an 
audience  snch  as  would  enjoy  and 
sympathize  with  the  poet  in  his 
higher  moods. 

If,  however,  this  higher  form  of 
art  is  again  to  lay  hold  of  the  com- 
mon mind,  to  be  a  thing  really  felt 
and  eiyoyed  as  well  as  understood,  it 
must  not  only  abandon  all  the  effe- 
minate Delia  Cruscan  use  of  worn- 
out  names  and  attributes,  but  must 
present  itself  in  an  inteUigent  and 
comprehensible  as  well  as  poetic 
guise.  It  must  ndther  be  super- 
subtle,  nor  vaguely  recondite,  but 
dear  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  it:  though 
even  on  the  walls  of  a  railway  sta- 
tion an  all^ory  need  not  be  like  a 
Notice  to  Passengers,  so  expressed 
that  he  who  runs  ma^  read. 

Herr  Echter  has,  m  the  pictures 
befOTe  us,  fiurly  grappled  with  the 
requirements  of  a  modem  allegory, 
if  he  has  not  wholly  mastered  them. 
In  the  '  Railway'  and  the  '  Electric 
Telegraph'  he  has  essayed  to  deal 
with  the  Present  without  resorting 
for  assistance  to  the  Past  His  per- 
sonages are  the  beings  of  To-Day,  as 
mirrored  in  his  Imagination.  He 
has  not  sought  to  exhaust  his  con- 
ception, but  leaves  something  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator.  He 
has  given  not  the  wnole  thought, 
but  the  suggestion  of  the  thought — 
so  that,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  true 
poetry,  he  will  there  find  most  who 
brings  most. 

Herr  Echter  is  still  a  comparatively 
young  man.  A  Bantziger  by  birth, 
nis  art  education  belongs  wholly  to 
Munich.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
trusted  and  the  most  original  of 
Eaulbach's  pupils.  With  Mlsen  he 
painted  the  great  pictures  on  the 
exterior  of  the  New  Pinacothek  at 
Munich,  and  he  has  executed  much 
of  those  in  tiie  New  Museum  at 
Berlin,  working  only  from  the  mas- 
ter's cartoons,  and  without  his  per- 
sonal superintendence.  Eohter's 
original  works  have  not  been  nu- 
merous, but  he  was  emi)loy ed  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  Maxinulian  n.  (just 


deceased),  along  with  Von  Schwind, 
Hiltensperger,  Piloty,  and  Foltz,  to 
paint  a  series  of  large  pictures  firom 
the  leading  crvents  in  the  lives  of  the 
Bavarian  princes,  and  his  share  of 
the  undertaking  is  considered  to  be 
certainly  not  the  least  successful. 
The  present  is,  however,  his  most 
ambitious  effort. 

The  incture  of  the  '  Electric  Tele- 
graph' is,  in  many  respects,  Tory 
different  in  feeling  from  that  of  the 
'Railway.'  It  is  wider  in  scope, 
more  universal  in  its  appeal.  The 
other  was  local,  or,  at  most,  national, 
in  its  range  of  vision.  The  over- 
turned bureaucrat  is  essentially  (Ger- 
man. The  scattered  gate-tickets, 
wanderbuchs,  passports,  are  all  Qer^ 
man,  but  the  Bavarian  are  the  most 
marked.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'Electric  Tel^raph'  is  written  in  a 
language  common  to  all.  And  as  it 
is  higher  in  aim,  so  is  it  more 
purely  poetic  in  expression,  lovelier 
and  more  graceful  in  imagery. 

The  Electric  Force,  personified  as 
a  female  of  powerfm  frame,  and 
capable  of  swift  energetic  action,  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  composition. 
She  is  an  earth  Power,  strong,  sinewy, 
muscular,  as  having  much  work  to 
do  and  the  capacity  to  do  it.  Though 
sufSdently  freed  from  her  native 
earth  to  accomplish  readily  the  work 
that  lies  before  her,  she  is  yet  not 
wholly  freed,  still  drawing  from  it 
life  and  vigour.  Her  mighty  arms, 
stretched  apart  to  their  utmost 
extent,  indicate  the  opposite  electric 
poles.  They  are  upheld  by  peasant 
hands,  the  hands  of  the  stalwart, 
heavy-browed  miners,  to  whoso  in- 
dustry she  owes  her  free  external 
existence,  and  on  whose  aid  she  still 
depends.  Upwards  streams  from 
her  the  marvellous  fluid  that  ac- 
complishes daily  and  hourly  for  us 
wonders  greater  than  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
It  flows  forth  on  all  sides,  from  body 
arms  and  hands— even  her  wild  hair 
streaming  out  like  tongues  of  fire 
charged  with  messages  of  weal  or 
woe.  But  while  it  streams  forth 
thus  madly,  it  is  gathered  up  by  one 
hand  and  transmitted  in  a  freely 
flowing  yet  regular  current,  traceable 
behind  the  buoyant  ohildran,  to  the 
opposite  hand,  whence  it  is  carried 
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down«  and  the  mystic  circle  is  com- 
pleted. 

On  either  side,  sitting  "with  an 
open  scroll  on  her  knees  and  pen  in 
hand,  is  a  nymph—typifying,  as 
suggested  by  Uie  sHght  indications 
of  rotation  at  their  feet,  one 
luxuriant,  the  other  scant  and  small, 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
nymph  on  the  left  is  whispering  a 
message  into  tiie  ear  of  her  attendant 
messenger— a  winged  child,  uncon- 
scious as  the  actual  tele^ph's  ma- 
terial wires,  of  the  meanmg  of  what 
it  conveys.  By  him  the  message  is 
transmitted  to  the  second  of  the 
chain  of  genii,  with  whom  he  is  in 
connection  (hand  linked  in  hand), 
and  thus  it  is  carried  on  to  the  last, 
who  repeats  the  message  he  has  so 
mysteriously  received  to  the  right- 
himd  nymph,  and  she  in  her  turn 
swiftly  writes  it  down. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is, 
broadly,  the  purpose  of  the  allegory. 
Every  German  holds  himself  free  to 
interpret  an  allegory  after  his  own 
fjBMhion,  and  some  £euuous  allegories 
have,  consequently,  almost  as  many 
interpretations  as  inttnrpreters. 
Very  likely,  therefore,  this  of  Ech- 
ter's  may  be  found  differently  ren- 
dered by  German  critics:  but  our 
version  will,  we  believe,  be  found 
tolerably  faithful  to  the  author's 
meaning.  Be  it  understood,  how- 
ever, that  we  only  profess  to  have 
sketched  the  broad  outline.  The 
reader  must  fill  in  the  details  for 
himsel£  And  he  will  find,  as  be 
does  so,  not  only  that  the  analogy 
will  come  out  much  more  fully,  but 
that  many  a  delicate  and  subtle  trait 
will  reveal  itself.  We  have,  for 
example,  indicated  the  coimection 
and  affinities  of  the  female  personify- 
ing the  Electric  Force,  with  earth, 
the  metals,  &c, ;  but  dwell  a  while 
patiently  on  the  group  of  which  she 
is  the  centre,  and  see  how  many 


other,  and  finer,  are  the  sdentific 
and  poetic  relations  which  the  pain- 
ter has  at  least  desired  to  suggest : 
how  many  are  the  turns  of  thought 
for  which  these  serve  as  ^Ivanic 
conductors.  So,  again,  notice  the 
manner  in  which  the  message  is 
conv^ed,  how  carefully  the  idea  of 
the  secrecy,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  is 
rendered.  The  nymph  who  forwards 
the  message  places  her  hand  against 
her  feuce,  that  not  the  feeblest  echo 
of  the  words  she  whispers  may  reach 
any  other  ear  than  that  of  her  tiny 
child-messenger,  who,  on  his  part, 
curves  his  hand  around  his  ear  with 
like  design.  So  the  child  who  im- 
parts the  message  moulds  both  his 
hands,  trumpet-like,  as  he  hovers 
above  the  nymph  who  receives  it 
She,  again,  sets  close  her  hand  before 
her  ear  that  no  syllable  may  be  lost, 
or  murmur  onwards,  to  be  caught  up 
by  vagrant  listeners. 

These  are  but  crude  hints:  ihe 
reader  will  easily  improve  on  them. 
If  they  set  him  in  the  right  track,  it 
is  all  that  is  needed.  Of  the  beauty 
of  the  composition  as  a  work  of  art ; 
the  power  of  drawing;  the  skilful 
arrangement,  regard  being  had  to 
the  place  the  picture  occupies,  and 
the  distance  from  which  it  nas  to  be 
seen;  the  grandeur  of  form,  and 
miyesty  of  expression  in  the  female 
representing  the  Electric  Force;  the 
loveliness  of  feature  in  the  listening 
nymph,  and  the  grace  of  both,  witS 
the  fine  contrast  between  them  and 
the  central  figure ;  the  beauty  of  the 
buoyant  children— and  in  drawing 
children  Echter  almost  rivals  his 
master  Kaulbach,  happiest  by  far, 
in  this  matter,  of  all  the  Munich 
painters— of  these  and  other  techni- 
cal merits,  and  shortcomings,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak,  and  t£e  reader 
will  be  best  pleased  to  find  them 
out  for  himself. 
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THE  days  when  East  and  West 
contended  about  the  time  at 
which  Easter  should  Hall  are  over, 
as  &r  as  we  are  concerned,  and  the 
English  congregation  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  conforms  itself  to  the  practice 
of  the  National  Church  by  keeping 
Easter  according  to  the  Eastern 
and  not  the  Western  practice.  The 
Bussian  mode  of  usnering  in  the 
festiyal  is  so  different  from  anything 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Eng- 
land, that  an  account  of  it  may 
interest'  some  readers,  especially  as 
it  possesses  the  charm  of  undoubted 
antiquity. 

In  England,  on  Easter  Eve,  we 
go  to  bed  as  usual,  and  wait  patient- 
ly until  broad  daylight  has  ushered 
inthejoyftd  day;  but  the  Russian 
is  not  content  so  to  do.  He  con- 
siders it  begun  as  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve  dies  on  the  ear,  and  is 
impatient  to  welcome  it.  At  the 
Palace  some  thousand  people  as- 
semble, late  on  Easter  Eve,  for  the 
service  in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  and 
while  the  Gospel  is  being  lead,  the 
guns  of  the  fortress  sympathetically 
announce  to  the  whole  city  that 
'Christ  is  risen;'  whilst,  after  the 
service,  each  one  of  the  guests  hears 
the  news  from  his  sovereign's  lips, 
and  exchanges  with  him  the  Easter 
salute.  This  has,  however,  been 
reduced,  in  consideration  of  the 
number  of  recipients,  from  three 
to  two  kisses. 

It  is  not  among  the  higher  ranks 
alone  that  Easter  morning  is  thus 
anticipated,  and  welcomed  with 
excitement.  Every  church,  from 
the  grandest  to  the  most  humble, 
is  thronged  with  worshippers ;  and 
happening  to  be  in  St.  Petersburgh 
on  Easter  Eve,  I  felt  anxious  to  see 
the  service  performed  at  the  Isaak 
Church,  which,  from  its  form  and 
size,  may  be  called  the  Si  Paul's 
of  Si.  Petersburgh,  though  vastly 
superior  to  the  latter  in  its  great 
magnificence.  I  had  been  warned 
to  start  early,  and  accordingly  set 
off  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  having  about 
two  miles  to  walk.  Even  at  that 
early  hour,  streams  of  people  were 
to  be  seen  on  their  way  to  their 


respective  ch^ph|s,  whilst  all  along 
the  streets  sauceft  of  tallow  were 
placed  at  intervaV^  the  paT| 
ment,  each  with  its 
diffusing  a  smoky,  greasy  smell, 
which  was  fsLt  from  agreeable. 
Here  and  there,  also,  servants  were 
hurrying  along,  bearing  in  cloths 
the  Easter  c^es,  and  a  kind  of 
cream  cheese,  that  they  might  be 
blessed  by  the  priest  before  being 
eaten.  Towards  the  great  church 
the  largest  number  was  flocking, 
and  as  I  entered  with  the  throng, 
a  curious  scene  presented  itself  to 
my  gaze.  Excepting  a  part  railed 
off  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  church 
was  moderately  crowded  with  people 
of  the  lower  dass,  chiefly  men, 
whilst  along  the  walls,  and  around 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  were  re- 
clining numbers  of  peasants  in 
their  sheepskins,  looking  somewhat 
like  gipsies  under  a  hedge.  These 
had  come  early  to  secure  places, 
and  were  bivouackmg  until  aquarter 
to  twelve,  when  the  service  began, 
and  all  had  to  stand.  Each  of 
them  held  in  his  hand  apparently 
a  slender  white]wand,  which  proved, 
on  closer  inspection,  to  be  tne  wax 
taper,  not  yet  h'ghted,  which  it  is 
the  custom  for  everyone  to  hold 
during  the  time  of  service  upon 
special  occasions.  The  dome,  about 
the  size  of  that  of  Si  Paul's,  but 
uidike  it  in  being  decorated  with 
coloured  marbles,  frescoes,  and  gild- 
ing, was  only  lighted  by  four  or  five 
groups  of  votive  tapers,  which 
burned  on  a  raised  planorm  in  the 
centre,  around  a  tomb  with  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  painted  on  it, 
which  had  remained  there  since 
Good  Friday.  No  sound  was  heard 
but  the  buzz  of  subdued  talking, 
and  the  voice  of  those  who  were 
t^dng  it  in  turns  to  read  some 
portion  of  Scripture  on  the  plat- 
form, which  had  continued  from 
the  time  of  the  afternoon  service, 
any  one  who  liked  being  allowed  to 
read.  Presently  those  who  were 
admitted  by  ticket  to  the  reserved 
porticxi  b^an  to  enter,  and  many 
pausing,  crossed  themselves,  and 
stooped  and  kissed  the  tomb.    The 
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body  of  the  church  began  also  to 
fill,  and  an  tmintermpt^stream  of 
people  ponied  in  ^Mfie  doors. 
Within  the  rails  dUMQ  altar  is  a 
ma^ficent  scr^/Beparating  off 
"le  Holy  of  H^es,  adorned  with 

'  _       exquisitely  worked 

in  mosaic;  and  pillars  of  malacliite 
and  lapis  lazuli.  It  has  three 
doors;  the  centre  one,  or  royal 
gate,  was  now  opened,  and  the 
Metropolitan,  attended  by  several 
bishops  and  priests,  came  forth. 
Before  him  were  borne  a  triple,  a 
doable,  and  a  single  candle,  em- 
blematio  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
they  walked  round  the  tomb,  bow- 
ing and  swinging  censers.  Their 
gorgeous  dresses,  jewelled  mitres, 
and  flowing  beards,  seen  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  censers  had  a  most 
striking  effect,  and  I  could  almost 
have  imagined  myself  witnessiug 
some  ceremony  of  ilie  old  Jewish 
worship.  After  kissing  ilie  tomb, 
the  bishops  raised  it  at  the  comers, 
and  held  it  resting  on  the  head  of 
Hoe  Metropolitan,  whose  mitre  had 
been  previously  removed,  and  in 
this  manner  they  all  retii^  within 
the  gates,  which  were  again  closed. 
And  now  a  curtain  was  drawn 
aside  which  had  covered  a  coloured 
transparency  representing  a  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  which  appeared  over 
.the  gates,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  ^Bme  ran  along  the  cords,  which 
lighted  the  large  chandeliers  and 
a  cluster  of  candles  high  up  in  the 
dome,  and  from  several  points  the 
assembled  thousands  began  to  light 
their  tapers.  I  had  not  provided 
myself  with  one,  but  presently  I  felt 
a  tap  on  my  shoulder,  and  some 
unseen  benefactor  (for  to  turn  round 
in  the  dense  crowd  was  out  of  the 
question)  supplied  my  deficiency. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  general  prac- 
tice, to  judge  by  the  number  of 
tapers  I  saw  handed  about.  Again 
the  doors  opened,  not  to  be  closed 
again  during  the  Easter  week,  and 
the  procession  came  forth  —  the 
choir  chanting  a  hymn  announcing 
the  resurrection,  whilst  candles  ^a 
banners  were  borne  by  some  of  the 
train.  A  passage  was  with  diffi- 
culty cleared  for  them  by  the  offi- 
cials down  the  centre  of  the  church, 
and  they  moved  on,  singing,  and 


proceeded,  on  leaving  the  west 
door,  to  make  tiie  circuit  of  tiie 
building. 

Whilst  they  were  doing  this  I 
had  time  to  look  around  me.  We 
were  packed  as  closely  as  posEoble, 
each  with  his  flaming  taper  increas- 
ing the  otherwise  excessive  heat, 
whilst  the  mass  was  occasionally 
convulsed,  as  fresh  comers,  with 
one  going  before  as  ilie  point  of  the 
wedge,  worked  their  way  into  it 
The  neads  of  the  people  appeared  to 
have  been  anointed  with  something 
in  honour  of  the  occasion  whi(£ 
made  them  glisteoi  in  the  candle- 
light, whilst  not  a  few  of  them  got 
singed  in  the  press,  whether  pur- 
posely or  not  I  could  not  feel  sure. 
One  man  I  observed  with  a  bright 
red  head  of  hair,  to  whose  locks  a 
bystander  deliberately  applied  his 
taper,  with  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
gust at  their  colour.  The  odour 
of  the  crowd  baffies  all  power  of 
description.  In  no  countiy  is  one's 
sense  of  smell  gratified  by  an  as- 
semblage of  the  lower  orders ;  but 
in  Eussia  the  peasant  wears  his 
sheepskin  and  boots  all  through  the 
winter  by  day  and  by  night,  and 
this  in  huts  closed  against  ventila- 
tion, reeking  with  the  smell  of  its 
inmates,  their  fish  and  their  cab- 
bage; and  when  it  is  considered 
that  some  thousands  of  them  were 
crammed  together  in  a  building 
already  artificially  heated,  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  may  be  faintly 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not 
experienced  the  reality. 

After  a  time  the  procession  re- 
entered the  church  at  the  same  door 
by  which  they  had  left  it,  and  the 
service  was  continued;  but  how- 
ever impressive  it  may  be  to  those 
who  imaerstand  the  language,  and 
are  not  pinioned  in  a  crowd,  to  one 
who  enjoys  neither  of  these  ad- 
vantages, the  fine  music,  which,  as 
in  all  Greek  churches,  is  sciely 
vocal,  fails  to  atone  for  tiie  discom- 
fort, so  I  determined  to  extricate 
myself,  knowing  that  the  service 
woidd  continue  for  at  least  two 
hours.  The  task  proved  easier 
than  I  anticipated,  and  after  push- 
ing my  way,  shoulder  first,  through 
the  crowd  of  dirty,  good-humourod 
&oes,  I  reached  thedoor  ataquarter 
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to  one.  The  Btreets  weie  singnlarly 
deserted,  bnt  several  churches  into 
which  I  looked  presented  a  similar 
scene  to  the  one  I  had  just  left, 
being  filled  with  the  same  dense 
crowd  with  their  burning  tapers; 
whilst  outside  the  doors  were  pkoed 
quantities  of  Easter  cakes,  each  with 
a  lighted  taper  stuck  in  the  oen^. 


awaiting  the  priesf s  blessing.  I 
was  not  sorry  to  reach  homo  at  two 
o'clock,  aiBd  res^  myself  for  the 
remainder  ol  the  Easter  morning 
to  sound  slunrbew,  which  were  only 
broken  by  the  sou^^  of  salutes  from 
the  fortress  guns,  ivWch  twice  c«£e 
booming  at  interval?  aCfoss  the 
Neva.  0. 


TWO  APEIL  PICTUEES, 


I. 

THE  first  of  April!  Many  an  ancient  vision 
Those  words  recall — the  bygone  days  of  school ; 
When  it  was  wif  s  chef-^osuvre  to  heap  derision 

(Albeit  mildly)  on  an  April  fool. 
When  strong  in  youthftd  mith  we  fondly  cherished 

Illusions  which  were  rudely  put  to  flight 
By  chorused  laughs.    So  sank  our  trust  and  perished, 
Type  of  the  after  years'  long  ceaseless  fight 

2. 

But  there  are  two  more  pictures  limned  so  clearly 

Upon  my  memory  through  the  buried  years ; 
I  see  them  even  now  so  close— so  nearly — 

And  yet  so  fiur  off  in  the  mist  of  tears. 
One  is  a  stately  room,  through  which  is  stieaming 

A  crowd  of  beauties  robed  in  splendid  guise ; 
The  flashing  jewels  on  brow  and  fingers  gleaming. 

Paled  in  the  radiance  of  those  flashing  eyes. 


It  is  the  April  Drawing-room— the  fairest. 

The  noblest  of  the  hmd  are  gathered  now 
To  pay  their  homaga    One  there  is — the  rarest. 

Sweetest  in  her  fiesh  grace  oi  lip  and  brow ; 
The  feathers  bending  o'er  her  braided  tresses 

Of  darbest  ohestnui-gold— the  sweeping  train— 
The  radiant  hazel  eyes  whose  look  caresses 

All  fill  the  picture  which  I  see  again. 


I  see  her  first  in  all  that  scene  of  splendour, 

I  see  the  looks  of  wonder  from  the  crowd 
At  her  sweet  face,  so  lovely— yet  so  tender 

In  timid  innocence — the  head  just  bowed 
As  if  subdued  by  the  wide  admiration 

That  droles  round  her  in  each  word  and  sign ; 
And  ah  1  I  see  with  love's  wild  exultation. 

The  precious  glance  that  answers  back  to  mine. 
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Two  yens  have  passed.    It  is  an  April  morning, 

And  I  aotlmeeling  in  a  darkened  room, 
Whereall  the  signs  of  sicknesa  give  their  warning 

Of  4be  deep  shadow  rising  in  its  gloom ; 
Anft  by  the  oouch  I  kneel — ^kneel  t^^htly  olasping, 

While  my  tears  bnm  upon  that  tmy  hand, 
Which  &intly  presses  mine  as  if  still  grasping 

Her  love  while  drifting  to  the  unknown  land. 

6. 

The  &ir  young  face  is  beautiful  as  ever. 

But  pale  as  marble  and  so  worn  and  wan. 
For  the  frail  thread  of  life  each  hour  may  sever. 

And  those  dread  hours  have  fled  so  swiftly  on. 
The  ripe  red  lips  whose  melody  has  spoken 

Existence'  poetry  to  me  are  nushed, 
I  kiss  and  kim  them— but.  my  heart  feels  broken. 

My  brain  seems  burning  and  my  spirit  crushed. 

7. 

And  I  can  see,  too,  in  the  picture  plainly 

A  tiny  baby-form  whose  week  of  life 
Is  almo^  over  as  it  wails  so  vainly 

For  its  girl*motiier.    And  at  length  the  strife 
Of  death  and  nature  ends,  and  as  the  morrow 

Dawns,  there  looms  my  loss  in  all  its  power. 
To  veil  my  life  in  silent  sacred  sorrow. 

And  fix  within  my  soul  that  one  dark  hour. 

8. 

Ami  is  sunny,  and  its  vernal  gladness 

Wakes  joy  in  most  hearts — but  to  me  its  tone 
Speaks  in  the  accents  of  a  dreary  sadness. 

Tells  me  so  plainly  that  1  am— alone. 
Alone  with  only  memory,  which  stealing 

All  other  pictures  save  that  April  mom. 
Will  only  paint  me  bowed  in  silenoe,  kneeling 

By  my  own  darling— left  for  life  forlorn. 


MY  BOWING  DAYS. 

By  an  Old  Univebsity  Oail 


IT  was  with  somewhat  of  trepida^ 
tion  that  I  'put  up'  for  the 
Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club.  I  was  a 
sizar;  a  poor  man.  No  Johnian 
sizar  had  ever  been  elected  to  the 
club  before.  But  'I  was  bom  a 
gentleman,  before  I  was  made  a' 
sizar;  and  being  proposed  by  two 
men  of  good  position  m  the  college, 
I  was  electedTwith  only  one  '  black 
ball,'  that  one  being  deposited  in  the 
ballot  box  by  tiie  son  of  a  Chartist 


M.P.,  who  thus  showed  that  his 
levelling  was  to  be  done  by  pulling 
all  down  to  his  own  position,  and  by 
keeping  all  below  him  who  were  in 
that  very  inferior  position. 

I  had  been  down  the  river  in  a 
four-oar  a  few  times  with  the  ex- 
captain  of  the  Westminster  eight, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  his  '  coach- 
ing,' so  that  I  did  not  row  long  in 
the  third  boat,  but  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  second,  and  in  the  first 
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term  of  my  belonging  to  the  club 
had  the  honour  of  rowing  two  races 
in  the  first  boat  Our  boat  was 
third,  and  had  not  been  'head  of 
the  riyer'  since  the  days  when 
Bishop  Selwyn,  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Bishop  Tyrrell,  of  Newcastle  (one 
of  the  Australiaii  dioceses),  rowed  in 
it  Poor  Bishop  Mackenzie,  of  the 
Central  Africa  Mission,  was  rowing 
in  the  Gains'  boat  when  I  first  went 
np.  His  boating  experience,  and 
that  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  afterwards 
did  them  good  serrlce  in  their  mission 
work.  We  made  no  bump  that  sea- 
son. In  the  following  October  term, 
the  club  won  the '  four's,'  after  a  hard 
race.  Our  hopes  for  the  head  of  the 
riTer  then  began  to  increase,  and  in 
the  March  term  we  felt  sure  we 
should  'do  it.'  The  stroke  of  the 
winning  four  came  up  to  row,  and 
his  fine,  steady  stroke  soon  got  the 
crew  into  good  style  and  swing. 
He  has  since  distinguished  himself 
as  an  Alpine  climber — ^being  one  of 
tiie  first  party  who  moimted  Mort 
Blanc  witnout  a  guide.  The  same 
stamina  and  pluck  that  have  carried 
him  oyer  Alpine  peaks  and  passes 
then  seryed  us  in  good  stead  on  the 
Cam.  We  had  a  good,  but  not 
heayy  crew.  Bow  little,  but  mus- 
cular. Two,  our  captain— my  old 
coach.  Three,  a  Wrangler  of  that 
year  —  a  strong,  awkwardly-made 
man,  with  a  decided  touch  of  eccen- 
trici^.  Four,  a  well-made  wiry 
man,  afterwards  in  the  Uniyersity 
boat.  Fiye,  a  heayily-built  man, 
who  would  smoke.  Six,  a  new  hand, 
who  got  all  the  slanging.  Sey^  a 
well-made  man,  under  eleyen  silCbB. 
The  coxswain  an  experienced  steers- 
man, cool  and  self-possessed. 

The  first  day  of  the  races  in  the 
Lent  Term  we  started  third.  Black 
Prince  was  head  of  the  riyer;  the 
Eton  and  Westminster  Club  second ; 
Emmanuel  behind  us.  There  was 
a  flood  out,  and  the  stream  was 
tremendously  strong.  Anxious  to 
get  a  good  start,  we  got  out  from 
the  bank  too  soon.  The  bow  of  the 
boat  was  across  the  riyer.  Our 
eccentric  'three 'began  by  rowing  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  nearly  droye 
our  bows  into  the  opposite  bank. 
In  the  mean  time  the  boat  behind  us 
had  made  a  good  sie^,  and  was 
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nearly  into  us;  but  before  they 
quite  caught  us  we  were  under- 
weigh,  and  soon  walked  away  &om 
them.  The  Eton  and  Westminster 
men  had  also  got  off  well,  and  had 
soon  gained  a  distance.  Nothing 
daunted,  we  got  into  swing,  sp^  by 
dint  of  steady  rowing,  caught  them 
soon  after  we  had  passed  'The  Plough' 
comer — thus  making  our  first  bump. 
We  knew  that  the  Black  Prince 
woidd  be  tougher  customers,  and 
laid  ourselyes  out  for  harder  work 
the  next  racing  day.  This  time 
both  boats  got  off  equally  well,  and 
hard  was  the  rowing  on  both  sides. 
The  Eton  and  Westminsters  were 
left  &r  behind;  but  where  the 
others  were,  we,  tugging  at  our  oars, 
and  not  daring  to  look  behind  us, 
knew  not  But  soon  the  crowds 
with  the  two  boats  seemed  to  mingle. 
'You  are  gaining'  was  the  shout. 
At  last,  when  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  course  was  finished, 
our  coxswain  takes  off  his  hat  as  ihe 
signal  for  the  last  effort,  and  we 
bumped  them.  But  in  yain:  a 
barge  had  got  in  their  wayiand 
fouled  them  just  before  we  caught 
them,  and  tiierefore  we  did  not 
'  claim  the  bump,'  and  again  rowed 
up  second.  Haying  thus  discoyered 
that  we  were  the  better  men,  we 
determined  not  to  be  done  out  of 
our  bump  the  next  time.  While 
discussing  our  bee&teaks  at  break- 
fast on  the  morning  of  the  race  (the 
races  of  the  boats '  on  the  riyer,'  and 
the  'sloggers,'  alias  'slow-goers,' 
answering  to  the  Oxford  'torpids,' 
were  then  rowed  on  alternate  days,) 
we  laid  our  plans,  or  rather  adopted 
the  plan  of  our  stroka  The  great 
thing  in  a  race  is  to  know  when  to 
make  your  effort,  for  howeyer  hard 
men  may  be  rowing,  they  can  al- 
ways row  a  little  harder  when  called 
upon.  The  scheme  proposed  was 
that  we  should  row  steadily  till  we 
came  to  'The  Plough,'  where  a 
group  of  Uniyersity  men  was  always 
congregated.  Their  shouts  were  to 
be  the  signal  for  putting  on  a 
terrific  spurt  Men  told  us  after- 
wards that  when  we  reached  '  The 
Plough '  we  had  just  kept  the  dis- 
tance, forty  yards,  at  which  we 
started  from  the  Black  Prince.  The 
whole    crew   took   up   the   spurt 
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beantiftilly.  The  boat  felt  like  a 
cork  on  our  arms.  It  seemed  like 
madly  going  backwa»ls  and  for- 
wardfl— -but  to  some  good  purpose ; 
for  before  we  were  well  straight 
round  '  The  Plough '  corner  we  had 
*  bumped  them,  and  were  'head  of 
ihe  nver.'  Nerer  had  such  a  spurt 
been  made  in  '  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant'  —  Donkin,  the 
landlord  of  '  The  Hoop ' — who  had 
seen  almost  every  race  then  rowed  in 
Cambridge.  The  Black  Prince  men 
said  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  stand- 
ing stiU,  and  we  rowing  into  them, 
and  owned  that  we  had  done  it 
splendidly.  We  all  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly at  our  success,  and  felt  our- 
selves, and  were  thought  by  all  true 
Johnians,  to  be  perfect  heroes. 

We  kept  our  place  during  the 
other  three  races  of  that  term ;  our 
flag  coming  up  flying  as  first  boat 
every  afternoon. 

In  the  next  term  we  lost  our 
brave  stroke  and  our  proud  position, 
though  still  keeping  second. 

For  some  time  I  had  heard  that  I 
should  certainly  have  a  place  in  the 
University  boat  which  was  to  re- 
present Cambridge  at  the  Henley 
Kegatta.  At  last  one  evening  I 
found  myself  amongst  the  select 
eight,  swinging  down  from  lock  to 
lock  on  the  narrow  Cam.  We  did 
Mr  work  at  Cambridge  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  went  in  a  large 
party  to  Henley,  taking  with  us  the 
£lack  Prince  eight,  as  well  as  the 
University  crew.  We  were  a  merry, 
as  well  as  a  large  party,  at  the  goc>d 
old  inn,  near  the  bridge;  and 
many  of  us  must  look  bacs  to  that 
week  fl^  Henley  as  being  one  of  the 
happiest  in  our  lives.  We  had  two 
or  tnree  noisy  spirits  with  us ;  but 
the  majority  of  us  were  reading  men, 
who  eiyoyed  the  liberty  of  English 
University  life  without  abusing  it. 

Our  work  was  pretty  well  cut  out 
for  us.  A  run  before  breakfast: 
once  over  the  course  at  racing  pace 
in  the  University  boat  As  the 
three  Black  Prince  men  who  were 
rowing  with  us  were  also  practising 
withuieir  college  crew,  our  captain 
told  four  of  us  to  borrow  a  boat  and 
row  over  the  course  again.  A  local 
dub  kindly  lent  us  a  good  old  boat, 
which,  with  a  little  patching,  we 


made  strong  enough  to  hold  us. 
We  happily  were  the  two  ex- 
tremitiee  of  the  eight—bow  and 
two,  seven  and  stroke;  so  we  kept 
the  same  places  in  the  fouroar,  and 
with  the  *  Varsity'  coxswain  made  a 
very  fiur  crew.  As  we  found  that 
we  went  over  the  ground  in  the 
same  time  as  the  Black  Prince 
eight,  and  that  we  could  beat  their 
four-oar  by  more  than  a  minute,  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  enter  for 
the  Stewards'  Cup,  the  entrance  for 
which  had  been  left  open  for  the 
convenience  of  some  Oxford  crew. 
We  entered  on  our  own  responsibi- 
lity, as  the '  University  Qualification 
Crew ' — not  sent  by  our  Alma  Mater, 
but  not  unworthily  representing  her. 
And  as  we  had  no  captain  wiUi  us, 
we  formed  ourselves  into  a  republic, 
allowing  our  steerer  to  exercise  the 
necessary  executive  fonctions  as 
president,  but  all  claiming  a  voice 
as  to  when  we  should  row,  and 
when  'easy  all,'  &o.,  and  most 
amicably  we  got  on. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  first  day 
of  the  races,  the  Oxford  University 
and  college  crews  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  at  first  consideramy  as- 
tonished us  by  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  their  style  and  ours. 
It  was  especially  the  very  high 
feather  that  struck  us.  They  dropped 
their  hands  right  down  to  their  toes 
as  they  went  forward,  thus  throwing 
the  blades  of  their  oars  some  feet 
into  the  air.  The  advantage  of  this 
undoubtedly  is  that  it  makes  all  the 
oars  catch  hold  of  the  water  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and 
sends  the  boat  along  with  a  shoot. 
But  again,  the  excessive  stooping,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  must  be  very  ex- 
hausting. Our  Cambridge  style 
then  was  very  much  that  of  the 
watermen— a  moderately  high  fea- 
ther—the oar  being  higher  in  the 
air  at  the  end  of  ^e  feather  than  in 
the  middle,  the  body  swinging  f^ir- 
ther  back  than  in  the  Oxford  boat, 
and  the  stroke  pulled  well  through. 
I  hear  that  the  coaching  at  Cam- 
bridge now  is,  that  the  blade  should 
be  highest  at  the  middle  of  the  fea- 
ther, and  that  it  should  gradually 
slope  down  into  the  water.  If  it  be 
80,  it  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  the 
Oxonians  beat  the  Cantabs;  for  I  be- 
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liervd  tu>  eight  men  thU  get  bold  of 
the  water  well  together,  unless  they 
give  time  for  doing  it  by  raisiiig  the 
blades  of  the  oora  just  before  they 
are  put  into  the  water. 


In  the  diagram  W  is  the  sor&ce 
of  the  water.  A  represents  the 
flight  of  the  end  of  the  oar  as  re- 
cently practised  in  Cambridge.  0 
is  onr  old  Cambridge  plan.  0,  the 
old  Oxford  method.  Either  of  the 
two  last  seems  to  me  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  semicircular  plan  of 
recent  Cantabs. 

At  last  the  race  day  arrived.  Our 
Arst  race  was  at  half-past  two,  be- 
tween the  Cambridge  XJniTersity 
Qualification,  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  for  the  Stewards'  Cup,  for 
four-oars.  We  started  erenly,  and 
for  about  half  the  distance  they  kept 
up  with  us,  but  then  we  went  ahead 
and  won  in  a  paddle  by  sixty  or 
eighty  yards.  At  half-past  fiye 
came  the  grand  struggle  between 
the  eights.  We  got  off  fiurly  to- 
gether, and  for  about  three  hundred 
yards  were  alongside ;  when,  sad  to 
relate,  our  number  three,  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  boat,  broke  his 
tholepin,  or  row  lock,  and  at  once  the 
Oxford  boat  shot  out  of  sight,  and 
we  nerer  saw  itagain  till  we  stopped 
at  the  bridge.  It  is  no  use  nuang 
up  old  grieranees,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  we  felt  yery 
sore  at  being  thus  beaten,  and  Tery 
angnr  at  the  imputation  which  one 
gentleman  was  meased  to  cast  upon 
our  honesty,  whea  he  informed  vm 
that  we  did  it  on  purpose,  and 
that  he  heard  the  coxswain  give 
the  order  f(Mr  breaking  the  row-* 
lock.  The  feet  was  that  poor 
'three'  at  first  put  his  oar  in,  and 
tried  to  row,  but  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  cor  in  its 
place,  he  said  to  tha  coxswain, 


'What  shall  1  do*  I  hare  broken 
my  rowlock?'  'Throw  your  oar 
up,*  was  the  answer ;  and  as  by  this 
time  the  Oxford  boat  was  some  way 
ahead,  many  thought  we  had  been 
thoroughly  beaten  even  before  our 
accident  took  place.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  we  lost  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup,  and  never  loiew 
which  was  the  best  boat 

The  next  day  we  had  to  row  the 
final  heat  for  the  Stewards'  Challenge 
Cup  with  the  Brasenoee  boat  They 
stuck  to  us  much  better  than  the 
Christ  Church  men  had  done,  giving 
us  some  work  to  beat  them  by  three 
or  four  lengths.  I  have  ever  pre- 
served my  medal  for  the  Stewards' 
Cup;  and  that  still  more  precious 
one  with  the  bi-glott  inscription, 
'Head  of  the  Kiver,'  'Universitas 
Cantabrigiensis,'  among  my- most 
precious  relics,  and  shall  hand  them 
down  as  heirlooms  to  my  sons. 

After  the  races  were  over,  I  started 
with  four  old  Etonians  to  row  down 
the  Thames  to  Eton.  The  row  the 
first  m'ght  was  chiefly  in  the  dark, 
as  fer  as  Marlow,  where  we  slept  at 
a  rustic  inn  on  the  river  bank,  and 
the  next  morning  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a  bathe  close  by  tne  memorable 
bridge  under  which  the  bargees  ate 
the  *  puppy  pie,'  which  they  are  said 
to  have  stolen  out  of  a  window 
which  overlooked  the  river.  The 
chaff, '  Who  ate  the  puppy  pie  under 
Marlow  bridge  T  will  stiU  excite  the 
wrath  of  Thames  bargemen. 

The  next  day  our  fifteen  miles' 
row  from  Marlow,  past  Maidenhead, 
through  a  lovely  country,  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  my  boating 
experiences.  We  arrived  at  Eton 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  a  stranger, 
I  was  admitted  to  the  exclusive 
circle  of  boating  men  who  pa- 
tronized '  cellar.'  This  excellent  in- 
stitution was  simply  a  very  good 
lunch  of  bread  in  every  form,  cheese, 
salad,  and  beer  ad  libitum.  It  had 
originally  been  held  in  a  cellar,  but 
when  I  visited  it  the  lunch  was 
eaten  in  a  very  comfortable  room  up- 
stairs. The  mode  of  initiation  was 
peculiar.  The  youth  ambitious  of 
being  admitted  to  'cellar'  had  to 
drink  a  qui^  of  ale  firom  a  curiously- 
shaped  vessel  without  taking  brealJk 
Th&  sacred  vessel  had  a  thm  stem  a 
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yard  loDff,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  brdb,  'which  held  the  gieater  part 
of  the  Mqnar  to  be  dmsk.  As  long 
as  the  aspirant  was  drinking  fbe 
beer  in  the  stem  it  was  easy  enough, 
bat  when,  to  get  at  the  rest,  he 
raised  the  bulb  to  allow  it  to  flow 
into  his  mouth,  unless  done  tcit 
cautiously,  the  beer  came  down  with 
a  rush  and  nearly  choked  him.  The 
boy  who  tried  whilst  I  was  present 
&iled.  In  the  evening  a  scratch 
Cambridge  crew,  steered  by  a  man 
who  had  never  been  there  before, 
rowed  the  Eton  eight  and  beat  them 
easily ;  though  a  few  days  afterwards 
they  beat  as  easily  an  Oxford  boat 
witii  more  of  the  University  crew  in 
it  than  we  had. 

The  next  day  I  was  initiated  into 
tiie  mysteries  of  pxmting,  and  left 
Eton  with  great  regret 

In  my  last  term  we  went  in  for 
the  'fours,'  and  lost  them.  I 
went  in  for  the  'Lady  Margaret 
ScuUs,'  and  was  upset,  and  should 
have  had  my  head  split  open  by  the 
bow  of  the  boat  that  bumped  me, 
had  I  not  dived  under  it.  I  also 
was  induced  to  enter  with  an  old 
schoolfellow  for  the  '  pair-oars ;'  but 
as  we  only  had  two  days'  practice, 
we  thought  we  diould  be  bumped 
at  once,  instead  of  which  <m  the 


first  day  we  bumped  the  second 
fiATOuntes.  In  the  straight  I  daie 
say  they  would  havp  got  away  from 
us,  but  c(»ning  round  '  Graasy '  we 
had  a  great  advantage  over  theoL  I 
was  bow,  and  could  row  mudi 
stronger  than  my  stroke;  I  was 
tiierefore  able  to  look  about  me  to 
attend  to  fbe  steering ;  and  coming 
round '  Qiaasy/  instead  c^his  having 
to  'easy,'  as  most  strokes  did«  I 
simply  put  out  all  my  strength,  and 
brought  the  boat  round  the  comer 
at  full  speed,  and  so  caught  them. 
The  next  day  we  got  away,  after  a 
hard  race,  tiam  two  Queen's  men, 
who  had  been  practising  ftnr  months, 
and  after  all  we  fini&hed  second. 
Thus  ended  my  Cambridge  boating; 
and  if  I  had  my  time  over  again,  I 
should  again  join  the  boats,  and  row 
as  I  did  before;  for  I  always  noticed 
that  unless  a  man  had  some  regular 
amusement  he  fell  into  idle  ways, 
unless  he  was  of  much  firmer  mould 
than  most  lads  of  nineteen  are.  If 
the  derivation  of  the  word  'amuse- 
ment '  is  kept  in  view,  and  that  is  not 
looked  upon  as  the  business  of  life 
which  is  only  its  relaxation  '  k 
musis,'  no  harm  will  follow  &om 
the  cultivation  of  manly  sports. 

C.  U.  B.  C. 
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^TTIRTOALLY  the  nee  is  over,  and 
f  it  only  remains  to  about.'  Such 
was  the  answer  1  received  to  a  question 
which  everybody  was  asking  of  everybody 
else  for  many  days  prior  to  the  19th  of 
March,  the  day  of  the  great  boat-race — 
and  the  question  was  *  mio  wiU  win  ?'  It 
was  three  days  before  the  one  fixed  upon 
for  the  event.  My  firiend  was  neither  an 
Oxonian  nor  a  Cantab.  He  had  just  seen 
the  two  crews  perform  on  London  water, 
and  that  was  the  oondnsion  at  which 
he  had  arrived.  Without  claiming  for 
him  any  special  fffi  of  prophecy  with 
regard  to  matters  of  an  aquatic  nature, 
1  may  state  that  it  was  even  as  he  said. 

Everybody  expected  that  the  result 
would  be,  not  exactly  what  it  was.  A 
fine  xwx  was  anticipated,  but  that  Oxford 


would  be,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  race,  one  ahead  of 
their  opponents.  That  expectatkm  was 
verified.  They  won.  Speakbg  can- 
didly the  race  was  over  in  two  minutes 
after  the  hands  that  held  the  boats  had 
let  them  go.  But  this,  as  I  have  said, 
was  not  anticipated,  and  to  see  the 
winners  of  the  first  race  in  the  third  de- 
cade win,  was  an  object  worth  making 
efibrt  for.  Twenty  times  had  they  met 
in  the  same  water,  and  half  a  score  of 
victories  had  been  registered  on  the  tab< 
lets  of  Oxford  and  Cambrid|e.  Add  to 
this  a  March  morning'  that  for  mildness, 
beauty,  and  sunshine  might  contrast 
fiivourably  with  May,  and  you  will  be 
quite  prepared,  my  dear  i^er,  to  hear 
without    surprise     thai    the    scene    on 
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Waterloo  Bridge  was  like  that  of  n 
Derby  day;  that  there  was  nn  enormous 
imoimt  of  oonfosion  at  all  the  jners  oa 
the  river,  where  people  wouid  get  into 
wrong  boats,  and  where  others  were 
arriruig  panting  from  a  sharp  ma,  which 
ended  aner  all  in  disappointment.  I 
felt  for  then) — ^1  ought,  for  I  was  among 
the  number,  but  then  I  was  in  time-;- 
only  the  steamer  had  gone  earlier  than 
the  hour  advertikd.  On  hearing  this 
I  was  prepared  to  feel  aggrierol  and 
wrathftd.  If  paper  and  ink  had  been 
at  hand,  I  might  even  hare  written  to 
the  — — ;  but  no,  paper  was  not 
there,  and  to  be  wrathful  in  that  glorious 
tonshiny  spring  morning  was  not  an 
easy  matter.  I  only  mention  this 
purely  personal  feeling  because  it  leads 
me  to  an  important  and  interesting  &ct. 
My  I>oat  had  gone  eai'lier  because  H.K.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  waiting  to 
honour  the  race,  and  the  Thames  Sub- 
scription Fund,  by  occnpying  a  place 
thereon.  And  I  arrived  at  the  boat  in 
time  to  join  in  the  cheers  which  the 
collegians  raised  when  they  saw  his  face 
lit  by  a  senial  smile,  and  animated  by 
the  general  excitement  of  the  hour,  and 
the  interest  of  the  coming  struggle  be^ 
tween  the,  two  crews  of  athletes.  What 
a  jolly  hearty  afiair  an  English  cheer  is 
— such  a  cheer  as  young  men,  'greeting 
a  young  and  popular  Prince,  raise!  It 
really  seems  to  make  the  blood  spin 
more  rapidly  along  its  course.  Ihe 
enthnsiasm  —  affection,  is  so  real  and 
genuine. 

Failing  steam  on  the  water  I  found  it  on 
the  rail,  and  made  one  wave  in  the  mighty 
deluge  that  flowed  down  Putney-ward  about 
10*^  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  race. 
What  a  splendid  scene  it  was  after  the  dull, 
dark  fog,  and  the  nipping  frost  and  deso- 
lation of  a  long  winter !  How  grandly  the 
reviral  of  spring  acted  upon  the  whole 
being !  There  wei'e  more  races  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Putney  that  day  than  the 
one  upon  the  river.  *  Awful  jolly'  is  a 
shocking  phrase;  as  Englbh  it  is  ex- 
ecrable: but  I  think  I  annved  at  a 
tolerable  notion  of  what  it  means  that 
day.  Exuberant  spirits,  hearty  greet- 
ings, and  a  general  buoyancy  of  thought 
and  limb  prevailed.  Every  man  wanted 
to  tell  his  friend  that  it  was  *  awful 
jolly,'  and  to  repeat  the  assertion  fre- 
quently, by  way  of  assuring  himself 
tiiat  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  circum- 
stance. One  didn't  want  to  'take  the 
odds,'  but  to  see  the  race,  and  shout 
and  laugh,  and  when  the  race  was  over, 
to  get  up  an  impromptu  pic-nic  in  the 
nearest  daisied  meadow.  The  liberal 
sunshine    was    everywhei-e.      It    seemed 


especially  to  have  found  its  way  to 
men's  hearts.  The  Prince  enjoyed  it ; 
80  did  the  pedestrians  on  the  banks,  and 
the  great  human  panorama  of  faces  on 
the  bridges  was  biightened  by  it.  The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  eights  never 
rowed  in  presence  of  such  an  assembly 
before.  Royalty,  divinity,  law,  medi- 
cine, art,  and  literature  were  repre- 
sented; among  them  all  was  but  one 
feeling,  that  it  was  a  hoHday  —  holiday 
in  the  happiest  sense  of  the  woitl. 

The  happiness  reached  its  dimax  when 
the  Cantabs  in  their  light  blue  jackets  were 
descried  rowing  towards  the  starting-place, 
and  followed  by  the  daik  bines.  Steadily 
they  came  to  the  bai'ge,  and  bowed  to  the 
Prince.  The  two  ci'ews  were  men  io  be 
envied.  As  they  removed  their  jackets, 
their  well-developed  figures  and  powerful 
sinews  were  displayed.  The  Cantab  crew 
looked  \vell — some  said  like  winning  men. 
They  were  more  equal  men  than  the  Oxford 
crew,  among  whom  were  two  or  three 
powerful  athletes.  The  host  of  steamers  on 
the  river  began  to  move  uneasily  as  the  two 
boats  took  up  their  position  at  tlie  starting- 
point. 

There  was  a  grand  sight  to  be  seen  be- 
tween that  moment  and  the  one  when  the 
race  began.  The  boats  were  perfectly  mo- 
tionless— so  were  the  men ;  every  man  with 
his  oar  ready  for  the  stroke.  It  was  the 
most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 
In  work  the  motion  is  too  rapid  for  the  eye 
to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  pose.  Here  was  one  of  the  positions 
maintained  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  for 
the  spectaton  who  were  near  to  see  and  ad- 
mire it  The  movements  of  a  thoroughly 
good  oarsman  are  very  graceful.  The  sun- 
shine and  the  water  rippling  in  it,  the 
cheers,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation,  the 
concentration  of  all  eyes  and  all  thoughts  on 
one  spot  and  subject,  added  sometluog  to 
the  cliarm.  People  ftflt  that  it  was  a  very 
fine  thing  to  be  one  of  the  oarsmen  in  the 
champion  boats.    So  it  was. 

At  the  signal  they  darted  away.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate  the  position  during 
the  pause  before  the  stai-t.  1  con  only  hope 
to  make  you  know,  if  you,  reader,  were  not 
one  of  the  many  who  saw  what  the  first 
stroke  was  like,  by  comparing  the  sixteen 
men  of  the  two  crews  to  a  very  vast  and 
beautiful  machine  in  rest  at  one  minute 
and  the  next  set  in  motion  at  fiill  speed. 
The  ^sixteen  appeared  to  have  no  individu- 
ality' in  that  first  stroke.  They  were  as 
one  man.  Beautifully  the  oara  dipped  into 
the  water  and  rose  again,  scattering  the 
drops  from  the  blue  blades ;  and  the  snn- 
shine  made  even  Thames  water  bright  as 
crystal. 

Cambridge  went  ahead,  and  people  be- 
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gan  to  Ulk  of  *  hedging/  and  to  wish  they 
had  not  laid  ao  many  aerena  to  foor  against 
them.  Still  they  went  ahead,  and  as  they 
did  so  the  moo  who  bet — and  who  doesn't 
lav  a  little  wager,  eren  if  it  is  only  a  dozea 
of  gloves  with  a  lady,  for  the  sake  of  having 
an  interest  in  the  race  ?— ^mttde  the  Cantabs 
favoarites,  and  there  were  offers  to  bet  upon 
them  on  the  very  terms  they  had  hesitated 
at  accepting  against  them.  Bat  Cambridge 
never  got  a  boat's  length  ahead.  The 
Oxford  bowinan  never  lost  sight  of  the 
Cantabs.  It  was  a  vigorous  trial  of  powers. 
The  Cantabs  made  forty  strokes  per  minute. 
The  Oxonians  increased  to  forty- thi*ee,  and 
they  palled  away  mightily;  and  it  wu 
soon  apparent  that  strength  of  stroke  waa 
with  Oxford,  and  then  arose  a  cry,  *  They 
have  passed  them!'  At  this  stage,  the 
action  of  the  two  crews,  as  side  by  side, 
stroke  for  stroke,  they  pulled,  was  very 
fine.  The  light  blues  made  a  vigorous 
effort,  but  fiiiled  to  increase  the  ipeed ;  and 
away  went  the  dark  blues,  and  wtMn  next  a 
cry  arose,  it  was,  'Thejr've  taken  Cam- 
bridge water  1'  ailer  that  there  was  no  race. 
The  'distance  between  the  boats  gradually 
increased,  and  it  was  voted  a  *  hollow  *  af- 
fair by  those  who  could  lee  it ;  but  this 
was  not  possible  to  many,  for  the  river  was 
choked  with  steamers,  that  were  not  so  fast 
as  the  University  boats,  and  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  poured  out  of  the  funnels,  and 
swept  over  the  water.  The  race  waa  run 
in  the  shortest  time  that  it  has  yet  been  ao* 
oomplished — 21  minutes  48  seconds.  Tho 
Cantabs  were  at  least  from  16  to  20  lengths 
behind.  Had  the  contest  at  the  finish  been 
closer,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  time 
would  have  been  sUll  shorter.  The  Oxford 
crew  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
the  University  has  ever  sent  out  to  row 
against  the  sister  university  team. 

Going  back  when  the  *  shouting'  had 
been  done,  a  good  opportunity  was  offered 
for  the  study  of  the  two  styles.  The 
crews  rowed  alongside  the  boat  that  bore 
the  Prince's  ensign;  and  as  an  ingenious 
gentleman  remarked,  it  was  evident  tlutt  they 
had  the  *  raw  material '  at  Cambridge,  and 
that  what  is  known  as  *  good  coaching '  was 
all  that  was  wanted.  The  Cantabs  rowed 
well — in  good  time  and  good  style,  though 
sometimes  they  were  jerky.  Their  stroke 
is  a  grand  one,  but  the  Oxford  is  grander. 
They  k>st  the  race  in  a  tin>e  that  would  in 
almost  any  previous  year  have  served  for 
winning  it.  They  want  ihai perfect  swing 
and  enormous  reach  fonsard  which  is  the 
chaiacteristic  of  the  Oxonian  rowing.  With- 
out it  they  will  continue  to  be  beaten.  This 
was  the  univei-sal  remark  of  the  wiUioMcs 


of  their'defeat  in  the  twenty-first  race.    li 
is  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  vohioh  tells. 

The  first  of  the  races  was  rowed  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1829,  at  Henley.  It  waa 
the  inauguration  of  a  brilliant  series  of  gaU 
lant  struggles  between  the  two  Universities. 
Their  boating,  as  the  beat  exhibition  of 
skill  in  the  art  exhibited  in  London  is  more 
atti-active  than  their  cricket.  Oxford  won 
the  first  lace,  but  when  nine  had  been  rowed 
the  Cantabs  were  five  ahcttd.  During 
recent  years  the  Oxonians  have  renewed  the 
position*  and  the  victory  of  the  19th  of 
March  places  them  first.  The  Oxonians  in  the 
last  twelve  contests  have  shown  as  mai'ked 
a  superiority  as  their  opponents  did  in  the 
previous  nine. 

The  day's  festivities  did  not  end  with  the 
race.  There  were  the  usual  attendants ;  the 
great  itinerant  band  of  miscellaneous  public 
performers  of  wonderful  feats  and  bhocking 
music  were  there,  and  all  was  hiUrity .  Where 
do  these  people  go  to  in  the  winter?  Do 
they,  dormouse-like,  lie  torpid  ?  I  cannot 
say ;  but  their  campaign  begins  with  tha 
boat  race,  and  when  the  leaves  fall  they  are 
lost  sight  of  till  the  spring,  and  another,  a 
greater  contest,  wakes  them  up.  Kot  with 
these  have  we  to  do,  nor  with  the  billiard 
match,  nor  the  racket  (what  a  grand 
festival  week,  a  sort  of  carnival  of  muscle 
and  sinew,  might  be  made  if  fte  athletic 
sports,  the  boat  races,  and  the  billiard  and 
i-acket  matches  oould  be  held  in  one  week), 
but  with  a  scene  that  deserves  a  paragimph* 
To  some  readers  the  mention  of  one  name 
will  be  sufficient  to  ooigure  it  up.  It  ii 
*  Evans  I' 

*  Evans's '  after  the  toils  of  the  day— 
afler  the  general  expenditure  of  enthusiasm 
with  the  prodinlitr  of  spendthrifU — after 
the  dinner  at  WilUs't-^after  the  speeches 
and  the  billiard-match  in  Leioeater-square— 
there  was  yet  lefi  an  abundance  of  exubo- 
rant  iollity  for  Evans's.  Muscle  and  sinew 
and  high  spirits  are  grand  things-  I  do 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene,  for  X 
have  not  space;  and  the  said  muscle  and 
sinew  and  high  spirits  refuse  to  be  set  down 
on  paper.  The  enthusiasm  was  ao  com- 
pletso— the  fratemitv  so  great — the  free  in- 
terchange of  thought-^Uie  merry  jokea — 
the  mighty  cheers  uat  rose  when  the  cham- 
pbns  came  in,  and  when  the  extempore 
song-maker  sang  their  victories,  were  de- 
monstrations which  had  significance.  It  is 
such  a  capital  thing  to  forget  sometimes 
that  one  is  a  student,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
or  a  journalist,  and  be  daply  a  man — a 
rowing  or  a  cricket  man,  ready  to  apply  to 
your  fellows  only  the  standard  of  skill  in 
tho  puivuit  of  these  bracing  pastimes. 
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'  A  EE  you  ready,  gentlemen?  Go!' 
J\.  And  then  the  eager  race  began> 
and  with  it  a  new  era  in  the  sports 
of  the  Universities,  and,  as  I  betieve 
and  hope,  in  those  of  England  gene- 
rally. The  gentlemen,  I  may  re- 
mark, €71  passant,  obeyed  the  em- 
phatic command  of  the  starter,  and 
went  with  a  promptitude  and  speed 
that  Mercury,  had  that  deity  been 
present  at  the  time,  might  well  have 
been  pardoned  for  regarding  with 
envy. 

The  scene  was  Christ  Church 
Cricket-ground,  Oxford.  The  time 
was  shortly  after  noon  on  the  5th 
of  March,  a  soft  spring  day— it 
seemed  the  first  day  of  spring— the 
blackbirds  were  whistling ;  over  dis- 
tant fields,  the  larks  were  trying  their 
pinions  and  their  voices,  ready  for 
the  chorus  of  May;  the  air  had  that 
peculiar  sweetness  which  follows  a 
gentle  rain  and  prompts  one  to  ram- 
ble to  the  woods  in  the  belief  that 
the  primrose  and  the  violet  will  there 
be  found  in  all  their  beauty.  The 
gentleman  who  gave  the  word  of 
command  was  striding  behind  four 
whose  toes  were  pointed  to  a  line  of 
tape  that  stretched  across  the  green- 
swajrd.  They  were  four  comely, 
well-proportioned  men.  They  wore 
no  caps,  one  had  no  boots,  and 
their  costume  generally  was  of  the 
slightest  Mnd.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter, thought  I,  smce  it  gives  to  me 
a  better  opportunity  of  observing 
tiie  b^utiful  figures  of  the  athletes 
who  stand  before  me,  whose  skins 
are  snowy  white,  and  whose  arms 
are  suggestive  of  great  strength, 
though,  except  at  the  muscles,  tney 
are  delicate  and  fair  as  a  lady's. 
They  stand  in  a  roped  course:  on 
their  breasts  they  wear  the  Uni- 
versity colours—the  light-blue  of 
Cambridge  and  the  darker  dye  of 
Oxford — sewn  upon  their  white  Jer- 
seys in  shape  of  a  cross  or  a  star: 
it  has  a  pretty  effect.  On  either 
side  of  the  course  on  which  I  stand 
are  long  lines  of  men^  and  here  and 


there  are  groups  of  ladies,  who  look 
on  with  an  interest  that  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  the  keenest  lover  of 
athletics  among  the  students  who 
throng  the  edges  of  the  course.  To 
the  ladies  it  is  certainly  a  novel 
sight. 

'  Go ! '  And  they  were  gone  before 
the  littie  monosyllable  had  died  on 
the  lips  of  him  ^t  uttered  it.  The 
athletes  of  the  Universities,  with  the 
firesh  bloom  of  youth,  health,  and 
strength  upon  their  cheeks,  who 
had  stood  motionless  as  statues, 
leapt  into  marvellous  activity.  The 
race  was  not  so  much  for  personal 
honour  as  for  that  of  the  whole 
University  of  which  they  were  the 
chosen  representatives.  They  were 
contending,  as  the  '  flower  of  the 
youth '  of  Greece  contended  of  old,  for 
honour.  Gkmces  from  bright  eyes 
were  not  wanting  to  reward  the 
efforts  of  the  victor ;  and  as  they 
sped  away  over  tihe  green-sward 
with  the  first  daisy  of  the  year  be- 
neath their  feet,  the  voices  of  their 
friends  and  fellow-collegians  arose 
in  one  mighty  shout  that  sent  the 
name  of  the  favourite  echoing  away 
to  the  turrets  and  the  towers  of  the 
distant  colleges.  The  race  was  but 
a  short  one.  A  trifle  more  than 
half  a  score  of  seconds  sufficed  for 
the  running  of  it  What  varied 
emotions  may  be  crowded  even  into 
that  brief  space  of  time !  The  asto- 
nishing feat  of  living  an  age  in  a 
moment  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
confined,  in  actual  experience,  to 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  novels. 
Far  be  it  firom  me  to  disturb  the 
supposition,  but  I  would  say  that  if 
any  man  has  a  fiur  chance  of  arriving 
at  an  adequate  knowledge  of  what 
men  mean  when  they  describe  that 
kind  of  thing,  it  is  he  who  runs  a 
race  with  varying  fortunes,  is  passed 
and  repasses,  and  loses  in  the  end. 

Ask  one  of  those  Cantabe  or  Ox- 
onians who  ran  under  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  mentioned^ 
what  deep  and  opposita  emotiom 
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he  knew  while  he  was  stridiDg  the 
hundred  yards  of  the  race,  as  if  npon 
each  stride  depended  his  dearest 
hopes  in  life.  He  will  tell  you  what 
a  pleasurable  thrill  he  felt  while 
'leading/  when  the  heads  of  his 
friends  were  bared  that  hats  might 
be  waved  in  his  honour,  adding  to 
the  loud  huzzas  that  arose  on  every 
side  another  stimulus  to  exertion. 
Then  will  ^come,  if  he  be  a  &ithful 
interpreter  and  narrator  of  his  own 
emotions,  an  account  of  a  deplorable 
sense  of  disappointment  which  stole 
upon  him  when  the  opposing  Oan- 
tab  came  up  with  him,  and  he  felt 
that  his  power  of  going  faster  was 
gona  Still  he  hoped  as  they  strode 
breast  to  breast  and  stride  for  stride 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  he 
dropped  behind.  Meanwhile  the 
shouts  died  away>  and  when  they 
rose  again  another  name  was  ut- 
tered, and  he  grew  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  first  in  ihe 
race  for  the  last  time ;  that  know- 
ledge, come  when  it  will,  and  be 
'  the  race '  of  what  kind  it  may,  is 
always  a  sad  one;  or,  maybe,  he 
tried  to  do  what  is  called  '  putting 
on  a  spurt,'  and  to  catch  his  oppo- 
nent, and  his  comrades,  obserrmg 
the  gallant  effort,  raised  anoiher 
flEunt  cheer  in  which  his  name  was 
heard;  but  this  entirely  subsided 
when  the  effort,  which  was  of  no 
avail,  relaxed,  and  another  compe- 
titor passed  him,  and  left  him  to 
'  come  in '  an  indifferent  third,  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  opponent 
had  wrested  fiom  him,  and  the  Uni- 
versity, the  honour  which,  when  half 
the  race  was  run,  seemed  within  his 
grasp.  Had  he  won,  the  victory 
would  have  be^  not  his,  but  that 
of  his  Universily.  He  has  lost;  and 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
dividual defeat  does  not  make  it 
more  easy  to  hear,  la  this  way 
eleven  seconds  may  be  made  to 
seem  a  very  long  time.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  hard  and  vigo- 
rous action  prevents  all  Ihis  being 
felt  It  rather  heightens  the  effect 
by  giving  increased  activity  to  tiie 
nervous  system. 

The  race  was  run  amid  a  tumult 
of  cheering,  and  victory  was  with 
Oxford.    It  is  in  the  natural  order 


of  things  that  wherever  a  oontest  is 
waged,  and  whatever  its  character 
may  be,  if  there  is  a  victor  tfaare 
must  siao  be  a  vanquished.  It  is 
easier  to  bear  defeat  well  tiian  to 
achieve  a  victoiy  and  wear  the 
laurel  wiih  becoming  modesty.  Not 
a  little  of  the  charm  of  the  Univer- 
sity sports  lay  in  the  perfect  even- 
ness of  humour  wiih  which  the 
enthusiastic  students  triumphed  or 
fiuled. 

Victory  is  generally  very  sweet, 
and  defeat  is  proportionately  bitter. 
I  was  witness  of  a  little  scene  one 
tranquil  evening  last  summer  that 
illustrated  both  the  sweet  and  bitter 
qualities  rather  forcibly.  That,  too, 
was  a  race.  I  came  at  the  dose 
of  a  woodland  walk  in  a  Midland 
county  to  a  village  green,  a  pretty 
pastoral  place,  on  which  were  as- 
sembled the  villagers—all  the  men 
and  women  and  hoys  and  girls  c^ 
the  village  were  apparently  there — 
and  as  I  stepped  on  to  the  grass 
a  fermer  driving  by  in  his  dog-cart 
pulled  the  rein  and  stopped  on  the 
roadway  that  skirted  the  green. 
The  occasion  of  the  gathering  was 
a  race  between  two  village  lads- 
little  ruddy-feced  fellows,  who  stood 
side  by  side,  jacketless,  and  with 
naked  feet 

'  I  know  I  can  beat  him,'  said  one. 

'  I  know  you  can't,'  s<ud  the  other. 

The  race  was  run,  and  the  victor, 
the  first  speaker,  won  with  -ease, 
and  was  loudly  cheered.  The 
vanquished  lay  down  and  cried, 
with  his  &ce  buried  in  the  grass, 
while  the  victor,  with  a  proud  step, 
marched  across  the  green  talking  to 
the  men.  The  defeated  took  his 
defeat  greatly  to  heart,  and  words 
could  not  console  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  first  defeat  First  ddTeats 
and  first  sorrows  are  always  hard  to 
bear,  especially  to  untutored  and 
untrained  minds,  let  them  come  in 
what  form  they  may.  As  none  of  us 
are  privilc^ged  to  run  all  the  heats 
of  hfe  without  being  sometimes 
beaten,  it  is  well  for  those  who  get 
their  first  experience  early,  when,  if 
the  pang  is  exceedingly  bitter,  there 
is  the  consolation  that  its  duration 
will  be  all  the  more  brief. 

These  considerations  forced  them- 
selves upon  me  as  I  walked  among 
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the  throngs  of  students  to  the  scene 
of  the  nert  contest  What  a  happy 
scene  it  was !  What  a  pleasnre,  aft^ 
the  hard  stones  of  the  great  metro- 
polis,  and  the  fEices  that  one  sees 
there^  to  tread  on  the  soft,  buoyant 
tnrf,  and  be  surrounded  only  by  the 
young  and  vigorous,  to  whom  all 
the  great  cares  of  life  were  as  yet 
unknown,  who  had,  apparently,  all 
the  elements  of  success  and  all  the 
qualifications  for  sustaining  defeats 
with  the  easy,  even  humour  of  phi- 
losophical men,  and  whose  enthu- 
siasm f6r  their  representatives  in 
the  races  was  suggestive  of  that 
€9prit  de  carps  which  rules  over  Col- 
1^  life,  and  still  exists  when  many 
years  intervene  between  the  day 
upon  which  College  friendships  and 
University  associations  are  broken 
up.  Meeting  years  hence  on  foreign 
shores,  perhaps  on  battle-fields,  or 
in  tiie  British  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  some  links  of  the  chain  that 
bind  Balliol  men,  or  Trinity  or 
Christ  Church  men  together,  will 
still  be  firm.  Bemimscences  of  days 
like  i^  will  help  to  cement  the 
friendship.  How  should  men  who 
to-day  walk  about  the  course  arm- 
linked  together  separate  to-morrow 
and  forget  the  day,  forget  their  com- 
panions in  the  boat,  and  in  many  a 
cricket  eleven? 

The  bell  rings,  and  a  shout  pro- 
claims the  first  jump  and  cuts  short 
my  musings  on  the  always  sugges- 
tive and  pleasant  theme  of  College 
friendships.  Again  there  are  four 
competitors,  equally  divided  between 
the  li^ht  and  the  dark  blues.  It  is 
iiot  difficult  to  prophesy  that  the 
contest  will  end  in  anotiier  victory 
for  the  dark. 

What  varied  movements  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  frame  admits! 
I  was  recently  at  an  'Assault  of 
Arms'  given  in  London  by  the 
Guardsmen  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose. My  admiration  for  the  skill 
they  displayed  in  the  use  of  the 
small  sword,  the  rapier,  single-stick, 
and  sabre  was  dwarfed  by  the  supe- 
rior attraction  presented  by  the  end- 
less variety  of  positions  and  motions 
which  those  gladiator-like  men  as- 
sumed in  the  course  of  their  attacks 
and  defences  upon  each  other.  It 
lequiies  such  a  demonstration  of 


skilled  men  to  show  how  really 
marvellous,  how  full  of  grace  and 
strength  man  is,  or,  by  cultivation, 
may  become.  So  is  it,  too,  with  the 
jumping.  Every  one  of  the  com- 
petitors has  an  individual  style. 
One  comes  up  with  an  easy  step, 
and  after  a  preparatory  stoop  vaults 
over  the  bar,  wnich  is  five  feet  high, 
with  perfect  ease,  measuring  tiie 
distance  with  complete  accuracy, 
and  alighting  only  a  yard  and  a 
half  from  the  spot  at  which  he 
started.  Another  runs  forward,  and 
leaps,  as  the  stag  does,  a  long  flying 
jump  of  four  yards.  A  third,  whose 
feet  I  observe  are  bootless,  takes 
still  fewer  steps,  and  as  he  is  pass- 
ing over  the  bar  he  turns  round,  so 
that  his  face  fronts  the  spot  from 
which  he  started.  The  Oxford 
champion  has  yet  to  jump.  It  is 
Mr.  Gooch,  who  is  a  wonderful 
leaper.  The  Oxonians  remember 
the  feats  he  performed  two  days 
ago,  and  as. he  removes  his  over- 
coat and  discloses  the  dark-blue 
shirt  of  satin  there  is  a  cheer  for 
him.  His  feet  are  cased  in  dainty 
white  boots,  his  legs  are  bare  (they 
are  thin,  but  muscular),  and  he  has 
the  very  physique  of  a  jumper. 
Everybody  wants  to  'back  him  to 
win,'  and  nobody  does  so  because 
nobody  else  doubts  that  he  will 
win.  Delicately  he  pats  down  the 
turf  and  scatters  a  handful  of  saw- 
dust on  the  spot  from  which  he 
means  to  stturt ;  the  rains  have  made 
the  turf  soft,  and  even  the  long 
spikes  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
hold  him  up.  A  little  run — a  stoop 
—a  spring— over !  Then  the  bar  is 
raised  another  inch,  and  another, 
and  another;  and  then  the  Cantabs, 
who  jump  well  for  all  that — par- 
ticularly the  agile  man  who  takes 
the  stag-like  leaps — begin  to  ^ock 
the  bar  down,  and  having  done  it 
twice,  take  a  rather  longer  run, 
make  a  greater  effort,  and  go  over 
amid  cries  of  '  Oh,  well  jumped  in- 
deed !'  and  the  Cantabs  begin  to  hope 
for  victory,  for  that  is  five  feet  four 
inches  high  that  they  have  cleared, 
and  Mr.  Gooch  did  no  more  against 
his  Oxonian  competitors.  That  gen- 
tleman follows,  toT  the  contest  now 
remains  between  these  two.  He 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  knock- 
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ing  the  bar  down,  and  goes  oyer 
b^ntiftdly:  the  higher  we  hur  is 
raised  the  more  grace  he  displays. 
There  is  a  Tisible  excitement  among 
the  collegians  when  Mr.  Osborne 
walks  slowly  down  the  course,  tonis 
sharp  round,  and  runs  at  the  bar. 
His  effort  is  Tain,  and  his  heels 
bring  it  down.  Once  again  Mr. 
Gooch  goes  over,  apparently  with 
the  greatest  ease.  As  he  reaches 
the  highest  point  his  long,  lissome 
legs  are  drawn  up,  and  he  appears 
to  be  flying.  Twice  more  did  the 
Cantab  gallantly  strive  to  carry  his 
toes  over  without  touching,  but 
failed;  and  then  there  were  more 
triumphant  cheers  on  the  part  of 
the  Oxonians,  for  the  second  con- 
test in  the  first  year's  inter-Univer- 
sity sports  was  decided  in  their 
tavour.  The  Oxonian  afterwards 
delighted  the  spectators  by  leaping 
over  the  bar  at  5  feet  6  inches 
height;  and  that,  on  the  heavy  turf 
that  gave  no  spring,  was  a  feat  not 
often  equalled. 

England  is  disposed  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  set  a  very  high  value 
upon  sinew  and  muscle.  There  are 
means  by  which  these  are  attainable 
under  special  circumstances.  Un- 
fortunately these  special  circum- 
stances are  such  as  make  them 
almost  unattainable  to  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen.  With  the 
observance  of  the  proper  rules,  there 
are  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
might  equal  or  surpass  the  feats  of 
the  University  athletes.  The  Vo- 
lunteer drill  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable service  to  our  rising  men. 
Athletic  sports  might  be  of  still 
greater.  As  a  means  of  promoting 
health  and  strength  they  and  the 
training  which  prepares  men  for 
them  are  pre-eminent 

A  great  deal  has  recently  been 
written  and  said  on  the  subiect  of 
training.  Let  me  employ  tne  in-  * 
terval  between  the  jump  and  the 
next  race  in  adding  yet  a  few  words 
more.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  it  connects  itself  na- 
turally with  the  spoda  I  am  de- 
scribing. 

Physically  speaking,  the  trainer 
can  do  wonders  with  a  man.  There 
is  scarcely  a  wider  difference  be- 
tween two  intellectg   naturally  of 


equal  str^gth^  one  ci  which  has 
been  trained  thoroughly  and  the 
other  left  entirely  dependent  upon 
itself,  than  between  a  man  living  ac- 
cording to  the  cust(»aiarv  habits  of 
society  and  one  who  is  what  is  tech- 
nically described  as  '  in  condition.' 
Supposing  the  two  men  to  be  of  the 
same  natural  proportions,  the  one 
will  be  able  to  do  a  giant's  work,  the 
other  a  dwarfs.  This  was  partially 
exemplified  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degree  of  '  training'  the 
competitors  had  undergone ;  in  many 
races  some  of  the  runners  came  in 
scarcely  in  worse  condition  than 
they  started,  some  panting  and 
thoroughly  ^diausted.  The  well- 
trained  men  were  yery  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  The  most  had  been 
made  of  their  natural  resources, 
their  limbs  were  beautifully  sym- 
metrical, and  the  clear  complexion 
and  whiteness  of  their  flesh  might 
have  vied  with  the  colour  of  the 
paper  upon  which  these  words  are 
printed.  Why,  then,  the  reader  will 
ask,  do  not  all  men  who  covet 
strength,  ability  to  endure  long 
walks,  long  hours  of  labour,  or  ca- 
pacity for  great  activity,  '  train  ?' 
The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  an  art 
in  itself.  To  be  followed  with  com- 
plete success  it  requires  a  man's 
whole  attention,  and  men  cannot 
afford  to  pay  such  a  price  for  even 
the  elastic  step,  the  fair  skin,  and 
the  hard  muscle  of  the  trained 
athlete.  The  ordinary  occupations 
of  life  forbid  ^e  attempt ;  the  lux- 
uries of  life  would  nullify  its  good 
effects;  and  it  is  generally  incom- 
patible vnth  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live  in  the  present  age. 
'  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  is 
a  very  excellent  rule,  but  it  is  con- 
tinually being  violated  by  the  very 
men  who  wish  to  be  strong.  The 
special  diets— fear  not,  gentle  reader, 
that  I  am  about  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  trainer's  art,  to  which 
you  might  object— are  moreover 
impossible;  the  strict  regimen  can- 
not be  observed;  the  giving  up  of 
cigars  and  wines,  operas  and  sup- 
pers, balls  and  theatres,  possible  to 
the  students  at  the  Univerfiities 
and  the  '  professionals,'  before  great 
events  at  given  periods,  is  difi^- 
cult,  to  those  in  the  stream^  in 
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the  Ufa  of  London.  For  truBing  to 
be  really  effectual  sueh  timigs 
must  be  relinquiahed,  and  this  is 
but  the  least  ^ui;  of  the  business. 
Ck)nstaQt  exercise  at  stated  periods, 
fcHlowed  by  changes  of  dress,  cold 
baths,  and  many  other  proceedings 
which  cannot  be  taken  by  men  of 
business,  are  also  necessary.  It  is 
true  that  these  laws,  which  are  con- 
sidered absolute  for  great  contests, 
may  be  modified  for  lighter  ones, 
and  are  very  frequently  put  into 
practice  in  a  more  gentle  form. 
The  London  rowing  clubs  that  are 
now  so  numerous,  and  that  celebrate 
so  many  excellent  matches .  every 
year  on  our  river,  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  composed  of  professional  gen- 
tlemen and  City  men.  They  also 
celebrate  athletic  sixnts,  and  for 
both  of  these  they  '  train '  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  they  do  it  und^ 
great  difficulties.  Taking  these 
into  consideration,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  do  it  with  a  great 
degree  of  success.  They  find  it  im- 
{>08sible  all  the  year  round,  their 
unperative  duties,  their  professional 
avocations,  office  and  dij  work,  and 
indeed  the  whole  routine  of  their 
life,  compels  them  to  violate,  if  not 
hygienic  laws,  those  of  the  trainer. 

The  '  trainer'  enables  a  man  to 
walk* twenty  miles  with  fax  greater 
ease  when  he  lias  been  '  lurought 
into  condition '  than  he  could  pre- 
viously walk  half  that  distance. 
This,  my  readers  will  say,  is  a  posi- 
tive good.  The  statraient  may  be 
admitted,  there  is  an  increase  of 
power  in  one  direction  without  any 
loss  in  another.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  training  is  good  or 
desirable.  Very  much  of  that  which 
now  takes  place  is  unquestionably 
iiguripus.  A  man  who  would '  train ' 
for  '  the  eight '  need  have  an  iron 
constitution.  The  work  which  the 
crews  that  met  on  the  Thames  on 
the  1 9th  of  last  month  went  through 
was  very  great,  such  as  the  majority 
of  men  could  not  possibly  with- 
stand. The  honour  of  a  place  in 
the  representative  'eight'  of  the 
Universities  has  been  purchased  in 
many  instances  at  the  cost  of  years 
of  lue.  It  very  frequentiy  happens 
that  the  iigury  done  by  over-train- 
ing doea  not  show  itself  at  once« 


and  afterwards  it  may  assume  only 
the  form  of  ordinary  disease  ana 
be  attributed  to  other  causes.  But 
the  severity  of  the  training  wbi<di 
is  applied  to  the  champion  oarsmen, 
and  the  great  test  that  is  put  upon 
their  strength  amid  the  excitement 
of  the  contest,  taxes  the  system  so 
greatly  that  the  balance  ia>  in  many 
cases,  equally  poised,  and  events 
that  would,  but^  for  that  strain,  have 
been  powerless'  for  injury,  turn  the 
scale  to  the  wrong  side  and  the 
oarsman  sinks.  I  have  no  desire 
to  draw  a  gloon^  picture,  but  much 
that  is  mi^aken  has  got  abroad  on 
the  subject.  It  ii  assuring  to  see 
that  the  attention  of  the  fnends  of 
crack  oarsmen  has  been  directed  to 
this  state  of  the  case,  and  chwges 
were  in  consequence  made  in  the 
Cambridge  crew.  It  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  moral  cou- 
rage to  interfere  with  the  arrange^ 
ments  of  so  national  an  affiur  as  is 
the  annual  eight-oared  race  on  the 
Thames,  es|)ecially  in  a  case  like 
that  in  which  an  oarsman  was 
taken  from  the  crew  because  th^ 
was  reason  to  fear— not  evidence  to 
prove,  be  it  observed,  that  can  only 
come  after  the  trial  is  made,  and  the 
injury,  if  there  be  such,  is  done  and 
irreparable— that  the  constitution 
could  not  safely  pass  the  ordeal 

The  training  required  for  athletic 
sports  iB  widely  different  to  this. 
It  is  general ;  in  it  there  is  no  dan- 
ger: the  weak  may  become  strong 
under  it,  and  the  strong  will  cer- 
tainly become  stronger.  The  train- 
ing is  not  like  that  for  the  boat-race, 
nor  like  that  which  a  Derby  horse 
undergoes,  and  by  means  of  which 
it  comes  to  the  post  with  a  good 
chance  of  winning  the  race  and  al- 
most an  equally  good  one  of  break- 
ing down  utterly  and  for  ever. 
General  principles  founded  upon 
hygienic  laws  are  chiefly  relied 
upon.  '  Make  the  man  as  healthy 
and  generally  strong  as  you  can,'  is 
the  law,  and  nobody  will  question 
the  value  of  thai  The  athletes  of  the 
Univei^sities  ran  no  risk.  They 
were  young,  and  strong,  and  Iour 
of  wind,  and  art  had  simply  aided 
nature  in  making  the  most  of  those 
qualities.  Probably  the  competitors 
had,  at  no  previous  period  of  their 
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lires,  been  bo  faealtfay  and  strong 
as  on  the  day  they  came  to  the 
starting^posi  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  greatest  claims  these  sports  ha^e, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for 
the  extensicm  of  them  that  is  now 
taking  place.  '  How  strange  it  is/ 
was  a  remark  I  heard  many  times 
on  the  orioket-gronnd  at  Oxford, 
'  that  the  Uniyersities  hare  never 
challenged  each  other  to  this  kind 
of  contest  before!'  It  is  not  an 
nnreasonable  matter  of  snrprise. 
Apart  lh»n  the  physical  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  them,  they  are  such 
popular  sonroes  of  recreation.  From 
the  day  nurse,  acting  as  starter, 
cries — 

'  Bell  bonet.  bell  borsee.  wbat  time  o'  daj  ? 
One  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  three  aiid  awty  '— 

np  to  the  solenm  one  when  we 
resign  bats  and  balls  to  our  sons, 
race-running,  jumping,  and  walking 
matches  are  very  popular.  Possibly 
the  reason  was,  that  pedestrianism 
had  fallen  so  low  that  no  respectable 
man  dare  be  seen  at  a  foot-race, 
even  though  '  Deerfoot,'  who  po- 
pularised it  very  much,  was  one  of 
the  competitors.  It  remained  for 
the  Universities  to  take  it  out  of 
the  mire  and  make  it  possible  for 
reverend  gentlemen  to  attend,  and 
ladies  to  look  on  with  pleasure,  and 
the  editor  to  permit  this  article  to 
appear  in  '  London  Society.' 

'  Clear  the  oour^,'  cried  the 
stewards,  as  I  stepped  over  the  ropes, 
which  is  a  privfl^;e  accorded  to 
journalists,  and  without  waiting  for 
a  repetition  of  the  command,  as  It 
is  the  custom  of  that  portion  of  the 
British  public  who  attend  race- 
courses to  do,  the  gentlemen  at  once 
got  outside  the  ropes,  and  Mr.  Dar- 
byshire,  the  winner  of  the  first  race, 
took  a  little  canter  that  inspired  his 
friends  witli  confidence,  though  he 
again  had  for  a  competitor  a  for- 
midable opponent  who,  if  his  legs 
were  not  actually  of  sudfficient  lengw 
to  warrant  the  supposition  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  the  original 
owner  of  the  seven-league  boots, 
was  at  least  tall  enough  to  dwarf 
and  dismay  so  much  less  a  man  as 
Mr.  Darbyshire,  although  in  the 
shorter  distance  of  one  hundred  yards 
that  ^tleman  had  beaten  Imn.  A 
bnzzmg  of  voices,  a  cry  from  the 


lower  end  of  '  They're  off,'  and  away 
went  the  four  competitors.  The 
Cambridge  men  having  be^i  twice 
beaten,  were  very  glad  to  see  the 
long  legR  carry  their  owner  well  in 
front,  while  Mr.  Darbyshire  went 
steadily  several  yards  in  the  rear. 
Who  was  the  philosophizef  and  mo- 
raUzer  who  declared  that  every- 
thing in  life  depended  on  a  good 
start?  I  recollect  such  a  maxim 
being  impressed  upon  me  early  in 
life,  and  I  called  it  to  mind  as  the 
racers  went  down  the  course  and 
turned.  The  popular' opimon  was, 
that  the  Cantab  nad  made  a  good 
start  and  would  win.  But  he  didn't. 
Whatever  it  may  be  in  real  lifo,  it 
isn't  in  a  race  a  good  thing  to  start 
at  frdl  speed.  Once  more  there  was 
joy  among  the  Oxonians,  and  the 
dark-blue  triumphed  over  the  light 
amid  waving  hats  and  shouts  of 
'  Darbyshire.' 

The  intervals  are  long  and  the 
races  short;  56  seconds  have  sufficed 
for  the  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  ju- 
bilant Oxonians  wend  their  way  to 
the  hurdle-race  course;  some  are 
joking,  some  whistling  the  air  of  the 
new  and  popular  College  song  the 
'Buttery  Hatch,'  all  are  in  high 
spirits.  Is  it  not  natural  in  Hiem  to 
lie  so?  Victory  is  sweet  and  they 
are  victorious.  It  is  'play  time' 
with  them,  and  their  play  is  of  an 
inspiriting,  exhilarating  kmd. 

As  they  pass  the  pavilion  'the 
Hanmier'  is  observed  and  its  weight 
is  nicely  tested.  Did  you  ever  see 
the  hammer  thrown,  reader?  I  do 
not  mean  an  ordinary  hammer 
thrown  in  an  ordinary  rashion,  but 
such  as  that  used  by  the  collegians 
trying  their  strength  with  its  aid. 
It  most  nearly  resembles  a  paviour's 
hammer.  The  stem  is  long,  and  at 
the  head  there  is  a  circular  piece  of 
iron.  It  weighs  ailbs.  It  is  not 
one  of  the '  events '  in  the  programme, 
of  this,  the  champions'  day's  sports. 
I  saw  six  men,  fine  stalwait  fellows 
most  of  them  were,  trying  their  skfll 
in  the  indosure  there  two  days  ago. 
There  are  many  ways  of  throwing; 
some  are  ver^  eccentric  and  amua- 
ing.  One  retired  six  paces  tKon  the 
line  of  tape  before  which  the  ham- 
mer had  to  be  loosed,  and  there  held 
it  out  at  aim's  length,  then  swung  it 
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three  timeB,  taking  a  jmnp  each 
time«  and  letting  it  go  at  the  last 
That   did   not   succeed.     Another 
stood   by  the  line  and  swung   it  • 
thrice  backwards  and  forwards  with 
terrific   force,  loosing  the   handle 
when  it  was  at  its  greatest  altitude. 
That  made  a  capitcd  throw,  though 
not  the  best    Mr.  Morgan,  of  Jesus 
College,  whose  physique  was  slighter 
than  those  of  most  of  the  others, 
tiien  essayed,  and  he  sent  it  83  ft 
t  in.    The  way  he  threw  was  charm- 
ing.    Taking  the  hammer  in  his 
himd,  he  measured  about  four  paces 
from  the  line,  and  then  turned  his 
&ce  from  it.   He  held  the  bottom  of 
^e  handle  with  the  grip  of  a  Tice  in 
both  hands,  extending  them  above 
his  head.    The  firm  set  muscles,  at 
the  top  of  each  arm,  were  risible 
beneath  his  shirt.    For  a  few  se- 
conds he  stood  in  this  position,  get- 
ting the  perfect  poise  of  the  hammer : 
then  he  lowered  it,  waltzed  round 
three  times  very  rapidly,  and,  stop- 
ping just  short  of  the  line,  let  the 
unwieldy  instrument  loose.    It  had 
travelled  upwards  of  27  yards  when 
it  fell  to  the  ground,  ploughing  up 
the  turf.     S^ngth  is  much,  but 
skill  is  more  in  this  contest    Mr. 
Morgan  was  probably  anything  but 
the  strongest  man  among  the  six 
who  threw  this  hammer,  and  a  no- 
rice,  though  a  strong  man,  would 
find  it  difiacult,  if  not  impo^ble,  to 
throw  it  a  score  of  yards  in  half  a 
day*s  practice.    I  saw  some  tyros 
try.  Tneresultwas  rather  amusing. 
'4.  A  ffurdU-Race,  lao  yds.,  over 
ID  Flights,*    That  was  what  I  read 
on  my  card  as  I  walked  away  rapidly 
to  the  hurdle-race  course,  whero  six 
competitors  wero  already  assembled ; 
and  as  I  reached   the   spot   they 
started  all  abreast,  and  all  leaping 
the  first  six  hurdles  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  time.     The  sun  had  j^t 
come  from  behind  a  cloud  and  shone 
full  upon  them  as  they  dashed  on, 
taking  a  leap  at  every  fourth  or  fifth 
stride.   What  a  jolly  affiur  a  hurdle- 
race  is !    What  a  pleasant  feeling  it 
gives  to  the  runners,  who  when,  as 
we  used  to  say  in  schoolboy  days, 
the  'steam  is  up'  luxuriate  in  a 
sense  of  power  mai  has  long  lain 
dormant,  and  make  leaps  and  ru9  as 
they  have  never  run  before !  I  don't 


suppose  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Guitabs  and  Oxonians.  They  had 
practised  industriously,  but  for  them 
there  was  the  additioiud  excitement 
which  attends  a  great  contest;  the 
applause  of  the  skidents  was  diow- 
^ed  upon  the  best  men,  and  the 
Oxonians  raised  their  voices  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Cantab  who  leapt  the 
last  hurdle  breast  to  breast  with  a 
dark-blue  and  then  shot  away 
beyond  the  winning  post,  and  won 
by  a  few  inches.  That  little  strug- 
gle for  mastery,  during  the  last  two 
seconds,  was  a  fine  display.  Thero 
were  three  competitors,  and  it  was 
not  eas^  to  say  one  was  before  the 
other  till  the  last  stride  was  made, 
and  the  first  breast  came  in  contact 
with  the  tape.  « 

The  course  had  to  be  crossed 
again  for  the  next  competition,  which 
was  a  long  jump.  Some  of  the 
spectators,  by  way  of  enlivening  the 
business  of  getting  over,  essayed  a 
walking  race,  which  reminds  me  that 
thero  is  no  such  item  down  upon  the 
card.  This  I  rogrot  Few  kinds  of 
races  are  moro  interesting  than 
walMng  matches.  Everybody  ap- 
preciates them  because  everybody 
has  to  walk. 

In    the   three  days'  Cambridge 
sports  thero  wero  some  feats  not  to 
be  found  on  the  Oxford  card,  or  the 
inter-University    one.      The  most 
important  of  these  was  a  seven  miles 
walking  race.    In  these  days,  when 
men  'do'DevonBhirowith  a  knap- 
sack in  a  fortnight,  this  practic^ 
test  of  the  powers  of  getting  along 
is  a  good  ona    Nine  men  came  out 
to  compete  for  the  prize,  but  only 
four  came  past  the  winning  post 
What  of  the  others?     Thev  had 
given  in  by  the  wayside.    Three  I 
find  by  a  roport, '  went  to  have  some 
beer  and  wero  no  moro  seen.'    And 
what  moro  natural?   Have  not  you, 
reader,  a  pleasant  recollection  of 
some  roadside  inn,  at  which  at  the 
close  of  a  country  ramble  you  have 
ei^yed  a  glass  of  sparkling  'home 
brewed'  and  some  bread  and  cheese? 
The  dish  mav  be  humble,  but  it  is 
sweet  to  the  hungry,  after  the  fresh 
inrigorating   air  of   the   country. 
But  this  walk  was  in  a  cricket- 
ground,  on  a  droular  course  that 
had  to  be  traversed  twenty-eight 
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times  to  make  ihe  eeren  miles,  and 
there  jna  no  floener;^  to  admire  and 
no  time  to  admire  it,  if  there  had 
been.  So  they  walked  away,  and 
this  was  one  of  those  few  races  in 
which  it  is  as  well  to  go '  slow  and 
steady,'  if  yon  wish  to  win.  Some 
of  the  competitors  did  not  think  so 
and  started  off  at  a  swinging  pace, 
and  prohably  it  was  these  who 
fonnd,  dnring  the  seyenteentii '  lap,' 
that  ^y  had,  like  the  hare  in  the 
fistble,  a  little  time  to  spare,  aiid  far- 
ther like  the  hare,  prolonged  their 
nap  or  stay  until  the  race  was  won. 
Meanwhile  the  others  went  on  walk- 
ing roond  and  ronnd  till  the  specta- 
tors got  weary  of  watching  them. 

Imprompta  walking  matches  are 
of  Tery  commoA  occurrence  among 
friends  who  take  rambles  together. 
I  haTe  seen  a  great  nnmber,  and 
fiiir  walking  is  seldom  practised. 
The  Cantab  athletes  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  in  this  matter. 
They  walked.  They  did  not  jump 
or  hop  along  doubled  np.  '  Fair  toe 
and  heel'  was  the  role.  If  yon 
watch  twenty  persons  in  the  street, 
yon  will  obserre  that  in  every  case 
tlie  heel  of  the  first  foot  touches  the 
ground  before  the  toe  of  the  last 
leaves  ii  That  is  the  criterion  of 
fair  walking.  Keep  to  that  and  go 
as  &st  as  you  can.  It  was  a  fine 
sight  to  see  those  nine  men  start  on 
their  race.  Dancing  and  skating, 
running  and  rowing,  and  riding,  are 
fine  exercises;  but  for  dignity  and 
beauty  of  movement  they  are  not 
equal  to  walking,  when  a  good 
aulete,  who  has  studied  walking,  is 
the  pcorformer.  Englishmen  walk 
with  more  manliness  and  grace  than 
any  other  people  I  hare  eeenj  yet 
an  observer  in  our  streets  will,  if  he 
turns  his  attention  to  the  matter 
(this  is  very  seldom  done :  I  make 
yon  a  present  of  the  suggestion, 
reader;  follow  it  next  time  you  walk 
from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Temple 
Bar;  it  will  be  qmte  as  interestmg 
as  tiie  study  of  coats,  booksellers' 
shops,  or  photographic  collections  of 
theatrical  celebrities  in  the  windows), 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  men  he 
meets  know  how  to  walk  as  well  as 
they  might  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  waUong  as  applied  to  matches. 


I  have  taken  advantage  of  my  sub- 
ject to  make  a  little  digression.  The 
subject  is  not  unimportant,  so  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardoned. 

The  competitors  in  the  race 
started  with  straight  knees  and  up- 
right figures.  Their  shoulders  were 
well  back  and  their  heads  erect  Such 
an  attitude  as  that  shows  off  a  well- 
proportioned  man;  but  then  comes 
the  feature  which  makes  the  defect, 
from  a  spectator's  point  of  view,  in  a 
walking  match— the  arms  are  bent 
at  the  elbow  and  the  hands  point 
upward.  This  destroys  much  grace, 
but  for  speed  and  the  avoidance  of 
fifttigue  is  absolutely  necessary.  In 
such  a '  form,'  with  long  and  steady 
strides,  did  Mr.  Doig  of  St  John% 
walk  seven  miles  in  the  space  of 
time  which  an  Englishman  ordinarily 
takes  for  a  walk  of  four  —  i  hour 
4  minutes  and  i8  seconds.  And 
three  of  his  fellow-students  were 
only  from  42  seconds  up  to  a  minutes 
10  seconds  longer  over  the  journey. 

Everybody  had  made  up  their 
minds  who  was  to  win  the  long 
Tump.  Had  not  Mr.  Booth  of  Cam- 
bridge lumped  t8  feet  6i  inches  on 
Fenners  Cricket-ground,  while  Mr. 
Qooch,  the  champion  of  Oxford,  had 
only  jumped  t8  feet  and  hau  an 
inch?  Nobody  could  deny  these 
&ctB,  and  so  nobody  disputed  the 
general  assertion  thiat  Mr.  Booth 
would  win.  He  did  not,  however. 
The  event  was  another,  and  tbe  last, 
triumph  of  that  day  for  the  Oxoni- 
ans. Mr.  Gooch,  who  leapt  like 
an  antelope— fancy  going  18  feet  in  a 
leap— gamed  the  honour  for  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  The  ground- 
level  grass  land  made  hard  by  years 
of  'rolling'  for  cricket — was   wet 

rn  the  surface,  and  Mr.  Booth,  at 
finish  of  a  long  jump,  made  a 
gambol  and  hurt  nis  wrist  Pro- 
bably but  for  this,  the  result  might 
have  been  other  than  it  was. 

This  trivial  accident  was  the  only 
one  of  the  day.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  long  list  of  casualties,  broken 
heads,  and  fhtctured  bones,  that 
occurred  of  old  at  English  athletic 
gatherings  like  those  ^reat  ones 
that  took  place  annually  on  the 
Cotswold  HiUb  and  upon  Halgaver 
Moor,  where  the  stalwart  Cornish 
men  met  to  wrestie^  and  throw  the 
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bar,  and  the  sledge,  and  toss  the 
pike,  and  indulge  in  cudgel-play! 
Here,  npon  the  College  grounds,  you 
may  see  men  who  have  Saxon  blood 
in  their  veins  as  surely  as  had  those 
remnants  of  the  race  who  held  their 
own  in  the  wild  mountains  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  There  is  much  of 
the  ancient  fire  in  them  after  ^ 
these  generations  and  centuries,  but 
it  is  toned  down,  and  they  eujoy  the 
refined  sports  of  to-day  not  less  than 
did.  those  who  assembled  in  the 
western  comer  of  the  island  of  old. 
The  contrast,  whether  it  be  of  the 
men  or  the  sports,  is  wholly  in  fo- 
vour  of  the  modem  ones,  though  the 
feats  are  less  wonderful  and  the 
athletes  not  so  powerful. 

Looking  bacK  upon  the  athletic 
sports  of  England,  m  the  days  when 
pastimes  were  taken  up  or  aban- 
doned by  royal  command— in  the 
semi-military  period  when  every 
man  was  half  a  soldier,  when  Moor- 
fields  was  properly  described  by  its 
name,  and  quintains  were  set  up  on 
Comhill  and  on  the  river,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  those  of  to-day, 
what  a  change  is  observable  1  The 
subject  is  full  of  interest,  for  the 
history  of  our  country  is  traceable 
in  the  games  that  have  prevailed. 
But  the  bell  has  rung  for  another 
race,  evening  is  giving  signs  of  its 
approach,  and  the  two  great  events 
of  the  day  have  yet  to  be  decided. 

Another  hurdle-race,  ending  in  a 
victory  for  Cambridge,  is  followed 
by  the  mile  of  level  running.  To 
this  event  everybody  looks  with 
great  interest,  and  as  the  competi- 
tors make  their  appearance  they  are 
scrutinized  with  critical  eyes.  Every- 
body is  very  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Lawes, 
who  is  the  crack  runner  of  the  light- 
blues,  and  presently  a  gentleman 
with  very  dark  hair  hanging  loosely 
about  his  brows  comes  trotting 
round  the  course,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic Trinity  man  asks  him  'How 
he  feels,'  and  is  delighted  to  receive 
for  an  answer, '  All  right,  as  far  as 
I  know.'  Next  comes  Mr.  Hannam, 
of  Merton ;  he  won  the  Oxford  mile- 
race  two  days  ago,  and  his  colle- 
gians believe  he  can  win  it  again 
to-day.  They  don't  take  into  ac- 
count the  fieu^t  that  he  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  ex- 


haustion of  that  triumph— a  fieust 
which  may  be  discerned  on  glancing 
from  him  to  Mr.  Lawes,  whoso 
cheeks  are  glowing  and  whose  atti- 
tudes are  suggestive  of  great  vigour 
and  powers  of  endurance;  and  even 
the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 
Oxonian  lose  something  of  their 
confidence  in  the  event  terminating 
as  they  wish. 

'  I  shall  say,  "  Are  you  ready? 
Go!"'  the  starter  said;  and- then, 
he  having  pronounced  the  phrase, 
they  broke  away.  The  course,  which 
was  circular,  was  only  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  so  that  they  had  to  pass  the 
starting-line  four  times.  Even  at 
the  first  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Hannam  felt  the  fiettigue  of  his  pre- 
vious race,  yet  he  kept  close  to  his 
opponent  *  and  Cantabs  and  Oxonians 
ran  round  and  met  them  at  points 
crying, '  Hannam  1'  and  '  Lawes!' 

When  it  came  to  the  last  '  lap ' — 
that  is  the  professional  term— the 
race  began,  mt  that  they  had  not 
been  racing  before '  the  three-quai^ 
ters  of  a  mile  had  been  traversed  in 
a  little  over  three  minutes.  I  mean 
the  struggle  for  victory.  For  a  little 
way  it  was  a  grand  one.  The  two 
best  men — the  fiavourites — were  first 
and  second,  and  the  second  made  up 
his  mind  to  catch  the  first.  He  did 
it,  too,  amid  the  loud  acclamations 
of  thousands  of  voices  shouting  his 
name.  Boldly  at  a  wonderful  speed 
he  ran  till  he  was  breast  to  breast 
with  his  opponent,  and  for  twenty 
yards  each  ran  his  best  Then 
Lawes  went  forward  and  Hannam 
dropped  behind,  and  all  his  after 
efforts  were  in  vain.  Victory  was 
with  the  Cantabs.  It  is  not  much 
to  describe,  but  it  was  a  sight  to  see, 
and  having  seen,  to  remember  how 
gallantly  uiey  struggled  while  the 
contest  was  even. 

And  now  remains  but  the  steeple- 
chase— it  is  over  two  miles  of  fair 
hunting  country.  The  flags  mark 
out  the  course;  whole  fields  are 
under  water,  for  the  river  has  over- 
flowed its  banks.  There  are  wire 
fences,  stiff  rails,  thick,  thorny 
hedges,  and  'bullfinches'  innume- 
rable. There  is  a  brook  jump,  too, 
&r  away,  but  with  the  aid  of  my 
glasses  I.  can  see  its  breadth  and 
the  water^  and  it  is  very  broad^  and^ 
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in  foci,  a  formidable  brook  for  hu- 
man legs  to  leap.  The  spectators 
like  formidable  brooks,  and  rather 
rdish  seeing  the  ronners  get  in. 
As  this  fate  is  nearly  sore  to  befieill 
one  or  more  of  them,  the  majority 
go  off  at  once  .to  take  np  a  £Avour- 
able  position  in  the  vicinity.  Here 
and  there  a  stranger  turns  round  to 
look  at  a  group  of  coll^pins,  among 
whom  are  one  or  two  of  the  '  eight/ 
it  is  whispered ;  and  there  is  a  sud- 
den desire  on  the  part  of  many  per- 
sons to  '  lay  the  odds  against  Ihe 
Hght-blues/  for  the  whisper  goes 
round  that  they  have  been  the 
'  Lon^  Distance '  once  or  twice,  and 
are  m  remarkably  good  '  form/ 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Ere 
these  lines  see  the  light  that  con- 
test, too,  will  have  been  decided. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  might,  after 
the  fashion  of  sporting  men,  utter  a 
prophecy  anent  the  final  issue. 

'Here  they  come!'  and  true 
enough  they  were  coming.  Six  men 
in  white  and  blue,  as  I  turned, 
were  leaping  over  a  quickset  hedge 
into  a  newly-ploughed  field.  The 
rain  had  made  the  soil  soft,  and  at 
every  step  the  feet  of  the  racers 
went  deep  into  it  Fortunately  on 
leaping  the  next  hedge  they  had  a 
convenient  opportunify  of  washing 
the  earth  that  clung  to  them  away, 
for  the  next  thirty  yards  of  running 
was  through  a  pool.  Bunning  in 
water  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  plea- 
sant feat,  but  they  dashed  on,  the 
Oxonian  fisivourite  acting  as  pioneer. 
The  country  was  something  more 
than  '  fiur :'  it  was  very  rough,  the 
hedges  were  high,  and  the  lane  ihat 
had  to  be  croc»ed  was  a  foot  deep 
in  a  damp,  clayey  mixtura  Here, 
if  ever,  s&ength  and  power  of  en- 
durance were  needed.  They  were 
found,  too,  and  presently  all  tiie 
competitors  were  seen  climbing  up 
the  hill  out  of  the  valley,  and  glac^ 
no  doubt,  to  leave  behind  them  the 
sloughs  in  which  it  abounded.  And 
now  the  spectators  began  to  get 
excited.  The  competitors,  running 
in  many  instances  with  uncovered 
legs,  saturated  with  water,  splashed 
with  mud,  torn  by  briars  and  haw- 
thorn hedges,  as  they  leapt  the 
iron  railings  into  the  '  home  field,' 
presented  a  woe-begone  spectacle. 


but,  withal,  were  hai>py  representa- 
tives of  the  Universities  that  honour 
and  love  all  exhibitiens  of  '  British 
Pluck.'  Two  seemed  'iron-jointed, 
supple  sinewed.'  They  were  Mr. 
Gumett  and  Mr.  Webster,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  the  first '  and 
second,  who  dashed  along  the  course 
at  the  close  aa  &st  as  they  went, 
while  the  hedges  and  the  water 
were  still  before  them. 

So  ended  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge University  Sports — the  most 
important  gathering  of  the  kind 
that  has  taken  place  for  a  century. 
In  the  fulness  of  time — for  it  will 
become  an  institution,  as  the  boat- 
race  and  the  cricket-match  has — 
they  cannot  fedl  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. Cricket,  rowing,  and  athletic 
sports  are  lessons  in  the  art  of  power. 
The  intuitive  love  of  power  mak^ 
the  students  desire  to  excel  in  them, 
and  by  their  aid  strength  and  health 
will  be  developed.  The  brain  is  all 
the  better  able  to  do  its  work  when 
the  limbs  are  vigorous,  and,  hap- 
pily, vigorous  Imibs  and  robust 
munes  are  not  scarce  at  our  Uni- 
versities; and  the  picture  that  paints 
the  student  pale  and  worn  is  no 
longer  a  fiuthful  portrait 

Passing  over  Magdalen  Bridge  and 
down  High  Street,  looking  from  iny 
cab  at  the  groups  of  students  dis- 
cussing on  their  way  back  to  iheai 
ooUoges  the  games  of  the  day,  theeo 
reflections  came  as  the  natural  se- 
quel to  the  display  of  prowess  I  had 
witnessed. 

In  the  soft  sunset  light  of  spring 
the  classic  city,  hoar  with  anti- 
quity, was  su^^gjestive  of  feur  dif- 
ferent thoughts.  But  the  cabman 
with  remorseless  haste  hurried  me 
on  past  all  the  venerable  colleges — 
past  the  sombre  gateway  of  ancient 
Balliol,  from  which  the  stone  is 
peelmg  away  and  mouldering, 
making  the  outer  walls  look  like 
the  crust  of  an  over-ripe  cream 
cheese — past  the  newer  colleges, 
the  stones  of  which  are  smooth  and 
sharp  of  edge,  and  so  down  to  the 
Great  Western  Station,  and  away 
from  Oxford  with  a  pleasant  me- 
mory of  a  happy  day's  sport,  which 
will,  I  hope,  have  many  a  parallel 
in  springs  to  come. 

J.  D.  C. 
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HOW  CHARLIE  BLAKE  WENT  IN  FOE  THE  HEIEESS. 


HAVE    yon    ever  had  a  boBom  purse^  take  out  the  last  Bhilliog,  and 

friend?   By  that  I  don't  mom  give  ;oa  the  change. 

only  one  on  whom  you  bestow  that  Such  friends  were  Charlie  Blake 

cheap  article  called  your  conGdence,  and  I.    We  had  been  on  the  same 

bnt  one  to  whom  a  half  (and  the  side  in    all  our  games  at  school, 

biggeatp  of  ilie  loaf  belangB,  while  We  had  shared  alike  in  tender  years 

a  loaf  IS  there ;  who  has  the  key  of  oar   marbles  and    our    half-yearly 

yonr  cellar,  even  though  yon  ham  boies  from  home,  and  if  Charlie  was 

Brrived  at  your  last  dozen;  who  in  bottom  of  his  class,  I  was  sure  to 

short  may  put  his  hand  into  your  be  fonnd  '  next  boy.'    Together  wo 
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had  struggled  through  Smalls,  and 
conquered  Mods;  and  omerg^  at 
the  same  time  from  under  the  sha- 
dow of  our  old  college  walls,  and 
come  together  to  the  Temple  (that 
emporium  for  younger  sons),  and 
gone  on  struggling  for  some  two  or 
three  years  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write.  It  might  be  that  deluded 
relatives  had  discovered  in  Charlie 
and  me  the  germs  of  xmdeveloped 
Eldons,  but  alas!  briefless  barristers 
we  were,  even  though  the  down  on 
our  cheeks  (or  rather  on  Charlie's, 
for  I  am  a  smooth  man)  had  ripened 
long  ago,  and  grown  into  dense 
forests  of  hair,  and  briefless  we 
seemed  likely  to  remain.  I  don't 
think  Charlie  and  I  should  have 
fretted  that  the  world  in  general  did 
not  look  upon  our  genius  with  a 
mother's  eye,  only  we  were  hard 
up— very  hard  up— so  hard  up,  in 
short,  that  of  course  bulky  papers 
came  to  us  day  by  day  which  de- 
cidedly were  cheques  upon  no- 
body's bank,  but  only  very  useless 
appeals  for  us  to  give  what  we  had 
not  got 

So  Charlie  and  I  had  determined 
to  look  matters  in  the  &ce,  and  see 
what  could  be  done.  Charlie  was 
leaning  on  my  mantelpiece,  survey- 
ing the  fit  of  his  coat,  and  the  length 
of  his  whiskers  in  my  mirror,  on 
the  day  we  had  come  to  this  deter- 
mination, while  I  was  in  my  easiest 
attitude  on  one  of  my  easiest  chairs, 
with  as  good  an  Havannah  as  Turk 
or  Christian  need  wish  to  smoke,  in 
my  mouth — for,  as  Charlie  wisely 
observed,  if  one  couldn't  pay  for  any- 
thing, why  shouldn't  one  have  the 
best? 

Pay !  why  we  had  given  over  even 
thinking  of  paying  for  some  time. 
Did  we  not  know  that  had  we  given 
a  free  entr6e  to  our  rooms,  and  been 
left  with  what  only  lawfully  be- 
longed to  us,  we  should  have  pre- 
sented a  very  primitive  appearance 
indeed.    N.B.  I  know  Charlie  had  a 

rir  of  slippers  worked  by  a  cousin ; 
don't  remember  anything  else. 
How  could  we  help  it?  The  world 
would  shake  us  by  the  hand  in  an 
unpaid-for  coat,  but  how  would  it 
look  if  we  were  strictly  honest,  and 
had  no  coat  at  all.  Query  ? 
'I  had  rather  not  sweep  a  cross- 


ing, Arthur,'  quoth  Charlie;  'for  a 
B.A.  it  isn't  dignified;  or  even  go 
to  the  diggings,  which  some  of  my 
countrymen  would  hardly  permit  me 
to  do  at  present — and  yet  we  can't 
hold  on  much  longer.' 

Then  Charlie's  feelings  burst 
throup;h  his  waistcoat  and  came 
forth  in  a  sweeping  anathema  against 
bills,  and  the  rasoEds  who  sent  them, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
world  in  general  to  briefleiss  barris- 
ters, as  is  the  fisushion  with  Oxford 
men  with  large  views  and  no  in- 
come. 

*My  good  fellow,'  I  observed, 
throwing  away  the  end  of  my  cigar, 
'  let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  a  busi- 
ness-like point  of  view.  Statement 
of  the  case :  Two  worthy  gentlemen 

possessing .'  I  paused— for  what 

did  we  possess  ? 

'Possessing  every  advantage  ex- 
cept those  to  be  derived  from  filthy 
lucre — cant  get  their  creditprs  to 
credit  'em  any  longer,'  observed 
Charhe. 

'Under  which  trying  and  unac- 
countable circumstance,  the  second 
Soint  in  view  is — ^what  are  they  to 
o?' 

Men  have  been  known  to  attempt 
a  joke  on  their  way  to  the  scafifold, 
but  depend  upon  it  the  first  sight  of 
the  coM  puts  a  stop  to  it 

Charlie  looked  grave— so  did  I. 
My  havannah  was  done,  and  there 
were  only  two  more  left  in  the  box. 

'The  governor  has  seven  babes 
and  sucklings  to  provide  for,  and 
yours  as  many  more :  no  chance  in 
that  quarter,'  murmured  Charlie. 

N.B.  Our  fore&thers  were  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  held  landed 
estates  somewhere  in  some  bypast 
time— a  belief  their  descendants  held 
to,  on  the  principle,  "Tis  better 
to  have  had  and  lost,  than  never  to 
have  had  at  all.' 

Suddenly  Charlie,  who  had  been 
pensively  stroking  out  his  mousta- 
chios,  was  roused  by  the  follow- 
ing remark  from  myself— '  Charlie, 
couldn't  we  marry  ?' 

Charlie  suspended  his  operation — 
'Marry,'  he  said,  vaguely— 'what? 
whom?' 

'  Why,  a  woman  who  is  not  only  a 
woman,  but  an  heiress.' 

'But  where  do  they  grow?'  said 
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Charlie.  'It  strikes  me  golden 
apples  are  not  to  be  had  without 
presenting  a  testimonial  to  the  dra- 
gon ;  besides  I've  a  polite  objection 
to  heiresses.  They  nave  generally 
large  mouths,  haven't  they?'  he 
added,  plaintively.  '  However/  he 
continued,  '  I  suppose  one  sacrifice 
is  sufficient,  so  you  may  have  her, 
and  I'll  dance  at  the  wedding,  with 
a  pocket  full  of  chinking  gold.' 

'After  /  have  come  over  the 
dragon.' 

'Precisely,'  said  Charlie,  'You 
wouldn't  expose  my  tender  &ame  to 
the  monst^;  besides,  you  know, 
you  will  have  the  golden  hen  all 
your  life— only  giving  me  an  egg 
now  and  then.  But  ishe  mayn't  like 
you.' 

'  Then  she'll  like  you,  which  doubt- 
less you  consider  fer  more  likely.' 

'  Chacun  h  son  gout,'  Charlie  ob- 
served ; '  if  I  prefer  myself,  it  doesn't 
hurt  you.  But  seriously,  Arthur,  if 
there  s  a  chance  of  my  having  to  en- 
gage the  young  person's  afi^tions, 
I  don't  like  it.  Hasn't  anybody  got 
a'maiden  aunt  ?  I  possess  a  mourn- 
ing ring  as  a  mark  of  respect  from 
mme — but  isn't  there  some  old 
spinster  bottled  up  in  your  family, 
Aithm? 

'  Yes,  there  was  such  an  "  old  spin- 
ster," in  the  north  of  Scotland,  whom 
I  hadn't  seen  since  I  was  a  child  in 
petticoats.  She  had  petted  me  then, 
but,  owing  to  some  feud  with  my 
father,  all  intercourse  between  us 
had  ceased  even  before  my  mother's 
death.    Was  she  accessible  ?' 

'  North  of  Scotland,'  quoth  Charlie, 
'very  good  indeed.  "Loved  you 
when  a  boy,"  ably  worked  hj  a 
pleader  like  you — it  is  just  the  thmg. 
"North  of  Scotland:'*  has  she  any 
sabnon  up  at  her  place  ?  By  Jove ! 
I  feel  'em  bite  already.  We  are  as 
safe  as  trivets.' 

I  can't  say  I  exactly  shared 
Charlie's  exhilaration:  but  then  I 
was  Blondin,  and  had  the  rope  to 
cross,  while  Charlie  was  safe  below ; 
and  if  I  fell,  though  he  might  sym- 
pathise, he  would  not  feel  the 
bruises  j  and,  depend  upon  it,  feeling 
the  bruises  on  your  own  person,  and 
feeling/or  that  person,  are  two  very 
different  things  indeed.  However, 
our  present  life  of  retirement  was 


not  pleasant — ^to  say  the  least,  so  I 
commenced  operations  by  writing  to 
my  relative.  It  is  needless  now  to 
write  that  letter  a^ain.  There  are 
so  many  excellent  jokes  one  makes 
to  oneself,  after  the  party  is  over 
and  one  can't  rouse  the  house  to 
tell  them— so  many  moves  the  spec- 
tator of  a  game  at  chess  feels  he 
could  make,  which  are  neglected. 
At  the  time,  however,  I  considered 
my  letter  a  very  fair  sample  of  its 
class— from  a  man  who  had  kissed 
that  celebrated  Irish  stone  at  Blarney 
Castle.  The  letter  was  posted  by 
our  own  hands,  after  dusk,  and  a 
bottle  of  champagne  drunk  to  its 
success. 

'I  want  some  dress  bags,'  said 
Charhe  to  me  that  evening ;  '  shall  I 
order  them?' 

I  muttered  something  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  reckon  the 
number  of  your  brood  till  your 
eggs  have  escaped  the  casualties 
peculiar  to  eggs. 

'Bother!' said  Charlie.  'What  an 
^Id  curmudgeon  you  are  over  the 
tin!  Iwi^  it  were  my  maiden 
aunt' 

'  I  wish  it  were,'  I  replied. 

A  few  days  passed  over  eventr 
lessly,  except  that  Charlie  and  I 
grew  restless  at  post  hours,  and  de- 
pressed afterwards— except  that  wo 
were  unsuccessfully  courted  by 
seedy-looking  individuals  with  un- 
shaven chins,  who  seemed  to  grow 
more  particular  in  their  attentions 
as  our  engagements  from  home  in- 
creased. Being  as  I  said,  low  down 
in  my  class,  I  forget  how  long  the 
siege  of  Derry  lasted,  but  I  know 
the  ships  only  came  in  just  in  time. 
Would  our  ^p  come  in?  and  in 
time? 

Charlie's  dress  bags  were  still  in 
perspective,  and  allusions  thereto 
'rendered  him  touchy ;  but  the  dark- 
est hour  is  that  before  the  dawn. 
We  had  had  our  darkest  hour,  and  the 
dawn  came.  We  had  been  wander- 
ing dejectedly  in  the  gardens,  and 
staxed  at  the  river  through  the  fog, 
without  being  cheered—when,  on 
entering  my  rooms,  I  found  a  letter 
in  an  unknown  famale  hand. 

'  Maiden  aunt,'  said  Charlie,  '  my 
bottle  of  champagne  to  the  next 
cigar  you  have  bestowed  on  you.' 
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I  took  no  notice  of  him,  bat  tore 
open  the  seal. 

'"Lyringa  Grove,  Edinburgh. 

'Hang  it!'  said  Charlie,  'she's 
removed:  how  about  the  salmon?' 

' "  My  dear  Boy, 

'"How  I  was  carried  back 
yesterday  to  the  time  when  you  were 
a  child  at  my  knee,  and  I  teaching 
you  your  letters.  Do  you  remember 
that  big]  box,  Arthur,  and  how  you 
would  never  say  anything  but  'B 
was  a  butcheiT,  and   had  a  great 

('  Pleasing,'  said  Charhe.  '  Maiden 
aunt  in  evident  possession  of  fietcul- 
ties.    Well 0 

' "  Lackaday !  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  forgotten  it  I  never  thought 
once  that  my  favourite  nephew  would 
have  let  so  long  a  time  pass  without 
a  word ;  but  as  you  say,  *  These  un- 
happy differences  have  come  between 
us,'  and  prevented  you  seeking  me 
out,  for  fear  of  being  considered  in- 
trusive. 

' "  My  dear  boy,  had  you  no  better 
memory  of  me  thiftu  that  ?  On  many 
accounts  I  wish  you  had  made 
yourself  known  to  me  sooner.  You 
know — at  all  events  it  is  so— that  I 
have  no  near  relatives,  and  I  hoped 
that  you  would  stand  in  the  place  of 
one  to  me.  When  I  could  hope  so 
no  longer,  and  only  think  you  had 
forgotten  your  old  aunt,  I  adopted  a 
dear  young  friend  and  connection  of 
mine — Mary  Mackenzie— (not  that 
she  had  any  need  of  adoption,  in  one 
sense ;  for  she  has  a  comfortable  in- 
dependent fortune) ;  but  we  are  both 
lonely  women,  and  both  know  that 
riches  have  nothing  to  do  with  hap- 
piness— ('By  Jove!  haven't  they, 
old  lady  ?'  burst  in  Charlie)— so  we 
have  cast  in  our  lot  together,  and 
she  is  a  dear  friend  and  daughter  to 
me.  My  dear  boy,  will  you  come 
and  see  me?  I  am  a  foolish  old 
woman  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  at 
my  time  of  life ;  but  still  if  you  can 
manage  to  arrange  your  profes- 
sional duties — (Chailie,  irreverently, 
'  Can't  he  just,  you  maiden  aunt?') 
and  will  come  to  see  me  next  month, 
it  will  make  me  happy,  and  bring 
back  old  times.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
boy.  ' "  Yours,  <&c., 

' "  Martha  Thorouohgood."  ' 


' "  P.S.  Mary  is  away  now,  but 
returns  next  week  I  believe;  and 
will  be  prepared  to  like  you." ' 

'  Oh  maiden  aunt— maiden  aunt!' 
exclaimed  Charlie, '  thou  art  shaUow 
as  thy  nephew's  purse.' 

'  Has  been,  Charlie.  You  see  tlie 
times  aren't  over  when,  if  some  men 
choose  to  walk  in  a  new  path,  they 
find  the  road  laid  down  with  gold 
paving-stones.  But  I  wonder  what 
age  she  is  ?* 

'Who?— The  aunt?' 

'Pshaw! — Mary.' 

'  Mary— ah,  Maiy.  Why,  consider- 
ing your  female  relative's  powers  of 
subtraction,  and  the  way  she  alludes 
to  her  as  a  lonely  woman,  I  should 
say  not  much  below  fifty.' 

'  There's  a  limit  to  chaff,'  I  ob- 
served, angrily,  as  I  sat  down  to 
think  of  my  position. 

How  Charlie  appeased  the  Philis- 
tines, I  do  not  exactly  know,  but 
they  were  appeased  for  the  time. 

Unshaven  chins  left  off  their 
craving  for  our  society,  while  Char- 
lie Blake  took  pleasure  in  openly 
parading  in  i^gions  before  marked 
dangerous,  with  the  graceful  ease 
and  assurance  of  a  man  who  has 
'  come  in '  for  what  he  has  given  up 
expecting.  I  say  Charlie  Blake  did 
this.  As  for  me,  I  had  never  felt 
less  exhilarated.  Had  the  golden 
image  in  the  future  only  appeared 
to  me  in  the  form  of  my  aunt,  I 
should  have  been  happy  indeed;  but 
one's  prospects,  to  h^g  on  a  woman 
one  had  never  seen ! 

I  was  sitting  in  my  rooms,  one 
day,  trying  to  see  a  bright  future 
through  the  medium  of  my  pipe, 
when  a  letter  was  brought  to  me 
in  the  writing  of  my  aunt.  A  wild 
rush  at  the  seal,  and  the  contents 
were  soon  my  own.  The  old  lady 
thought  I  might  Uke  to  see  a  photo- 
graph of  her  young  friend  Mary 
Mackenzie,  and  so  she  sent  me  one 
which  had  been  taken  by  a  friend. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
cartes  de  visite  were  not ;  no  b^iig- 
nant  statesmen  with  extended  fore- 
finger on  heavy  volume ;  no  smiling 
Spurgeons  at  home,  or  naighty  fo- 
reign powers  displaying  quite  touch- 
ing proofe  of  affection  to  their 
families,  might  be  bought  for  prices 
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not  worth  mentioiimg,  to  repose 
under  cover  of  gay  moroccos  on 
drawing-room  tables. 

These  things  were  yet  to  be.  So 
my  heart  beat  loudly  as  I  undid  the 
paper  in  which  lay  my  fature  bride. 

Did  the  royal  Harry  so  unclasp 
the  miniatures  of  his  lady  loves  ?  [I 
wonder,  by  the  way,  if  poor  Anne 
would  have  been  trotted  over  on  her 
useless  mission,  if  photographs  had 
come  in?]  At  all  events,  the  royal 
sceptre  and  crown  were  not  endan- 
gered. Alas  for  me,  my  all  was 
staked  thereon ! 

I  opened  the  paper !  Ye  powers ! 
Gould  mortal  in  the  blessed  guise  of 
woman  be  so  ugly  ?  This  likeness 
represented  a  figure  of  colossal  pro- 
portions as  far  as  the  knees.  Her 
eyes,  or  rather  her  eye,  for  one  was 
wanting,  was  of  that  kind  com- 
monly denominated  a '  wall,'  her  nose 
was  embeUished  by  a  disfiguring 
scar,  while  her  mouth — had  I  been 
in  the  mood  to  think  of  it,  it  would 
have  permitted  a  belief  in  the  man 
who  eat  the  church  and  eat  the 
steeple.    My  wife !  I 

At  this  moment,  Charlie  Blake 
came  in.  I  had  heard  his  laugh  on 
the  staircase.  He  was  going  to  some 
party,  and  the  fellow  had  the  auda- 
city to  come  before  me  in  the  dress 
bags  which  he  had  ordered  on  my 
fortune.  He  had  some  studs,  too,  I 
noticed  angrily,  and  a  new  pin  with 
ruby  eyes;  and  as  he  came  up,  he 
brought  in  a  perfume  (only  to  be 
obtained  at  a  great  expense)  which 
made  me  feel,  fiiend  though  he  was, 
I  hated  him. 

I  flung  the  likeness  of  my  bride 
at  him,  with  a  savage  laugh,  as  he 
came  in.  He  picked  it  up  and  mut- 
tered, '  Le  dia&e  i'  out  of  politeness, 
I  suppose,  to  a  lady. 

'  r  leasant,'  I  said, '  considering  that 
is  the  person  on  the  prospect  of  my 
marriage  with  whom  you  choose  to 
dress  yourself  up  like  a  man  mil- 
liner.' 

'By  Jove!'  said  Charlie  Blake 
again. 

I  hated  him  more  than  ever.  I 
said  80.  I  told  him  to  send  back 
his  jewellery  and  his  perfumes,  for  I 
was  not  going  to  be  tied  to  a  creature 
with  one  eye. 

'My  good  fellow/  said  Charlie, 


'but  you  don't  know  what  you're 
saying,  we'll  trust  reflection  will 
bring  you  to  a  more  Christian  frame 
of  mind.'  So  saying  Charlie  strolled 
up  to  the  mirror,  tried  on  two 
fingers  of  a  glove,  murmured, '  Fm 
engaged  to  httle  Lucy  for  the  4th,' 
and  left  me  to  go  to  his  confounded 
party. 

How  selfish  men  are,  I  reflected ; 
and  as  I  thought  of  those  studs  and 
perfumes,  my  wrath  exploded. 

I  paced  my  room,  I  walked  miles 
over  my  carpet,  and  at  every  square, 
I  vowed  that  I  would  not  have  Miss 
Mackenzie.  But  what  could  I  do  ? 
Debt  and  her  Majesty's  charitable 
institutions  stared  me  in  the  face. 

or and  I  gave  Miss  Mackenzie  a 

passing  salute  on  the  carpet  for 
being  so  ugly. 

Charles  returned  at  three  in  a 
provokingly  good  humour. 

The  dancing  had  been  a  success, 
supper  good,  champagne  the  correct 
thing. 

'Im  glad  you've  been  enjoying 
yourself,'  I  said,  savagely,  'as  it 
seems  to  me  your  enjoyments  are 
limited.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say,'  exclaimed 
CharUe,  looking  hard  at  me,  '  that 
you  are  going  to  turn  us  both  over?* 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  1  replied,  *  unless  yoti 
have  a  fancy  to  become  the  possessor 
of—'  and  I  glanced  at  Miss  M.  on 
the  carpet ;  '  if  you  have,  take  her, 
aimf  s  lortune,  and  all,  and — bless 
you,  my  boy.' 

Charlie  whistled  and  took  up  the 
picture. 

'  I  wish  she  had  two  eyes,'  he  said, 
thoughtfully ;  '  it  puts  a  man  under 
a  suspicion.' 

'She  mayn't  be  so  bad  after  all, 
I  added,  viewing  the  case  more  hope- 
fiiUy. 

'It  is  done  by  the  sun,'  mused 
Charlie,'  (with  that  belief  in  photo- 
graphic power  we  had  at  first), '  and 
that  can  t  be  mistaken.' 

'  Oh  well,  after  all,  beauty  is  but 
skin  deep,'  I  pursued. 

'  It's  a  good  thing  you  hold  such 
views,  old  fellow.  It  is  simply  (don't 
be  hurt)  hideous;  but  we'll  trust, 
seeing  this,  we  know  the  worst 
Come  Arthur,  do  your  duty  like  a 
man;  or  stay,  we've  lived  and  suf- 
fered together,  and  I  won't  desert 
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you,  my  boy.  Ill  agree  to  toes  up 
as  to  who  it  ehall  be.' 

*Very  well.'  I  grasped  at  the 
straw. 

Charlie  palled  from  the  recesses 
of  his  pocket  a  suspicions-lookiiig 
halfpemiy.  The  golden  age  had  not 
begun  with  us. 

'  Heads;  I  faltered. 

'Tails/  quoth  Charlie,  as  being 
more  appropriate. 

Up  went  her  Majesty's  current 
coin.  Down— I  felt  my  heart  beat 
against  the  table  in  that  moment  of 
suspense. 

All  right,  old  fellow,'  said  CharUe 
Blake, '  you've  got  her.' 

I  looked.  Heads — unmistakably 
heads. 

'  Well,'  said  Charb'e,  as  I  continued 
speechless.  *  as  if  s  settled,  I  suppose 
1  may  as  well  turn  in.  At  all  events, 
if  s  some  consolation  to  think  the 
young  person's  affections  will  pro- 
bably be  at  liberty  to  fix  themselves 
on  you.  Crood  night,  Arthur,  and 
pleasant  dreams. 

*  The  savage  left  me.  'Pleasant 
dreams  r  I  tossed  restlessly  to  and 
fro  till  my  pillow  scorched  me.  I 
attacked  my  water-jug,  and  again  re- 
turned to  my  pillow,  and  arose,  as  it 
was  probable,  unrefireshed.  Days 
passed  on— the  appointed  hour  grew 
near.  I  lost  my  appetite ;  I  lost  all 
interest  in  the  pitting  of  my  hair ; 
I  went  and  play^  with  little  Tommy 
Smallwood  at  long  whist  for  love, 
for  five  hours  without  a  murmur. 
I  dined  with  Smith,  and  stopped  at 
the  second  glass  of  cliampagno.  Al- 
together, 1  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
alarm  my  friends.  Some  men  said 
I  had  a  hopeless  attachment  (hadn't 
I?);  others,  that  I  had  overworked 
my  brain  (those  who  didn't  know 
me) ;  and,  as  I  avoided  my  friends,  bo 
they  grew  tired  of  me  in  my  present 
state.  Only,  Charlie  Blake  avdded 
me  too,  and  that  cut  me.  I  might 
be  surly  to  him,  but  still,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  I  thought  he 
would  have  stood  by  me.  I  heard 
him  laughing  with  Smith  on  the 
floor  below,  possibly  at  me,  and  I 
grew  hot  at  the  idea.  Wouldn't  I 
pay  his  debts  after  my  marriage? 
(An  icy  shudder  crossed  me.)  And 
now  \hsX  he  knew  1  couldn't  get  out 
of  it,  he  was  basely  ungrateful. 


It  was  the  evening  before  my  de- 
parture, and  I  was  standing  help- 
lessly regarding  my  portmanteau, 
when  CharUe  Blake  came  in« 

'All  ready?'  he  said,  cheerfully. 
(How  easy  is  such  cheerfulness.) 

'  I  shall  be  in  due  time,'  I  replied, 
in  that  funereal  tone  I  had  adopted. 

'  But  your  hair,'  said  Charlie,  sur- 
veying me, '  and  your  garments,  and 
—ahem,  pardon  me— your  general 
aspect.  Beally  you  look  more  like 
some  Esau  than  a  Christian  of  to- 
day.' 

A  mirror  opposite  reflected  Char- 
lie*s  words. 

'I  am  not  going  to  act  happy 
lover.' 

*  No.  But  won't  she  expect  it  ?  and 
so  /  must  do  it,  with  your  leave.' 

I  stared  wildly. 

'Yes,  Arthur,'  he  went  on,  'this 
shutting  yourself  up  and  going  about 
unshaven  and  unshorn,  sounds  bet- 
ter than  it  looks;  so,  craving  your 
permission,  I  am  going  to  try  for 
the  heiress.' 

'  But ' 

He  cut  me  short.  '  My  dear  fellow, 
it's  no  matter  of  choice ;  one  of  us 
must  do  it.  I  am  the  tougher  ani- 
mal, and  if  it  weren't  for  the  aunt,  I 
should  be  as  right  as * 

'Take  my  name,  my  identity, 
what  you  will,'  I  said,  wringing  his 
hand,  '  and  may  I  turn  out  a  mcno 
satisfoctory  fellow  to  you  than  I 
have  ever  been  to  myself.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Charlie, '  and  now 
I  must  turn  in  and  pack — I  suppose 
I  may  take  the  dress  bags  in  case  my 
heiress  dances,  without  exciting 
your  ire  now.' 

He  shut  the  door  and  left  me. 
Did  he  really  think  his  oflier  so  light 
and  easy?  I  could  not  tell.  But 
who  would  not  have  a  boscHn  friend 
after  this? 

I  went  to  bed  and  slept  as  I  had 
never  slept  since  that  portrait  had 
haunted  my  dreams. 

Here  ended  all  perscHial  concern 
of  mine  in  that  unlucky  picture. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  story  I 
have  no  wish  or  power  to  spaik 
about,  and  leave  it  to  Charlie  BkU^e 
to  tell  in  his  own  words. 

And  so  I  took  Arthur's  ticket,  and 
the  place  which  should  have  been 
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his  in  the  Great  Northern  train,  op- 
posite an  inflammatory-looking  old 
gentleman  in  a  for  cap,  and  a  spin- 
ster getting  on  in  years  unmistak- 
ably, and  of  a  most  forbidding  cast 
of  countenance.  I  was  attracted  by 
that  spinster.  Would  the  Mackenzie 
be  like  her  ?  "Would  her  eyes  sug- 
gest young  gooseberries  as  unmis- 
takably? Would  she  wear  cotton 
gloves;  and  have  as  strong  an 
appetite  for  tallow  pies?  As  I  made 
these  remarks  to  myself— I  made 
them  and  sundry  others  over  and 
over  again — the  lady's  face  grew 
sterner  and  sterner.  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  ofif.  At  ]%Bt,  she  requested  me 
to  hand  her  a  corpulent  umbrella, 
upon  which  I  sat  oblivious,  and  .left 
the  carriage. 

A  cold  chill  seized  me.  Could 
that  have  been  Miss  Mackenzie  ?  I 
had  seen  her  ticket,  and  it  was 
marked  Edinburgh.  '  The  last  straw 
breaks  the  camel's  back.'  I  was  that 
camel.  The  idea  haunted  me,  also, 
how  I  should  be  received  at  Lyringa 
Grove.  I  had  a  story  to  relate,  but 
I  had  not  acted  it  on  the  stage,  and 
I  might  fail  I  read  'Punch'  as  if 
it  were  the  milliner's  bill,  and  I  the 
father  of  a  fSamily  all  wearing  crino- 
line. His  follies  fiedled  to  make  me 
smile. 

I  was  uncivil  to  the  young  women 
at  the  refreshment  stalls.  When  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  far  cap  grew 
crimson  with  the  heat,  I  did  not 
ofifer  my  seat  near  the  window. 
What  were  his  feelings  to  mine  ? 
-  At  last,  in  the  dull  grey  light  of  a 
foggy  evening,  we  reached  Edin- 
burgh. Everybody  got  out  I  got  out. 

'Cab,  sir?'  said  a  iolly-looking 
cabby,  who  exasperated  me  by  his 
jovial  appearance.  Should  I  wait 
till  morning?  No;  morning  light 
would  make  things  worse.  I  gave 
the  address,  and  got  in.  At  every 
slackening  of  speed  on  the  part  of 
the  gaunt  old  horse,  I  felt  a  £*emor. 
We  drove  on  into  the  suburbs. 
There  were  trees  and  fields ;  then  an 
iron  gate  was  opened.  We  creaked 
over  a  gravel  drive,  and  a  glow  of 
ruddy  light  from  the  windows  of  a 
good-sized  house  said  .we  had 
arrived. 

There  is  on  record  the  history  of 
a- venerable  mother  of  a  fiamily  who 


lived  in  her  shoe.  Would  that  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  her  secret, 
and  could  have  retired  into  that 
residence.  As  it  was,  the  entrance 
of  myself  (I'm  six  foot  one  in  my 
boots),  my  portmanteau,  and  cabby 
made  a  considerable  noise  in  the 
hall.  A  most  highly  respectable  and 
very  corpulent  flunkey  stood  at  the 
door,  before  whom,  owing  to  the 
intense  respectability  of  his  aspect  I 
suppose,  I  actually  blushed.  At 
this  moment,  a  little  old  lady,  who, 
by  reason  of  a  narrowness  round  the 
base,  arid  a  profusion  of  headgear, 
reminded  me  of  a  well-grown  cauli- 
flower, appeared  at  a  door,  and 
rushed  towards  me.  And  while  I 
stood,  doubtful  of  her  intentions,  she 
imprinted  an  anything  but  doubtful 
kiss  on  my  chin,  as  the  only  attain- 
able feature. 

'  My  dear  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,' 
said  the  httle  old  lady,  '  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  here'  (in  parenthesis 
to  hoary  head  who  stood  by,  rubi- 
cund and  serene).  '  Saunders,  this 
is  my  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur.' 

What  could  I  do  ?  Contradict  the 
old  lady  to  her  face.  Be  turned  out 
by  hoary  head  as  an  impostor,  and 
lose  all  choice  of  my  golden  bride. 
In  honour  to  Arthur,  I  could  not. 
There  was,  too,  a  steaming  odour 
ascending  to  my  nostrils,  resembling 
roast  goose  unmistakably.  At  all 
events,  I  would  stay  to  dinner. 

So  with  many  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, the  Aunt  ushered  me  into  the 
drawing-room.  Was  my  bride 
there?  No.  And  Thoroughgood 
was  again  repeating  her  expressions 
of  satisfaction  at  seeing  me  there — 
was  roasting  me  at  an  enormous  fire, 
and  feared  I  was  starving,  after  the 
fei^on  of  old  ladies,  when  I  heard  a 
step  in  tiie  passage.  A  b'ghter  step 
than  I  should  have  thought  the  foot 
of  such  a  Colossus  as  the  photograph 
represented  would  have  made. 
Chck  went  the  door.  I  turned  round 
to  meet  my  fate,,  and  saw,  instead — 
not  an  angel  with  rosy  wings  borne 
on  a  doud,  but  something  slightly 
of  the  genus  in  the  form  of  a 
young  and  pretty  girl,  with  laughing 
blue  eyes,  waving  light  hair,  and 
most  becomingly  dressed  in — excuse 
me,  ladies,  whether  muslin  or  gauze, 
I  am  unable  to  say. 
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Atmt  Thoroughgood  looked  up 
and  sighed.  Well  might  she  sigh. 
It  was  not  policy  to  introdnce  me  to 
such  a  young  lady,  when  I  was  to 
£Ekll  in  love  with  somebody  else. 

'  Well,  Aunt/  said  the  young  lady 
at  the  door,  'won't  you  introduce 
me  to  your  nephew?*  She  smiled  so 
oddly  that  I  stared.  Possibly  she 
knew  about  my  coming  for  the 
heiress.  'Miss  Murphey, — my  ne- 
phew, Arthur  Hamilton/  and  I  was 
Charlie  Blake.  So  we  went  in  to 
ilie  roast  goose  in  the  other  room.  I 
could  not  regret  Miss  Mackenzie, 
with  that  merry  little  girl  near  me, 
and  plenty  of  '  victuals  to  eat  and 
to  drink/  as  the  song  says.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  time  for  'the 
other,*  after  a  little  flirtation  with 
this,  before  I  settled  down. 

So  I  enjoyed  my  dinner.  The  soup 
was  a  testimony  to  the  principles  of 
the  Scotch  cook,  who  put  in  all  that 
was  required.  The  fish  had  appa- 
rently but  just  left  its  native  element ; 
and  the  roast  goose  was  everything 
a  goose  roasted  should  be.  If  I 
abstained  from  the  stuffing  on  ac- 
count of  the  ladies,  I  did  not  regret 
that  abstinence.  During  the  sweets, 
I  looked  at  Miss  Murphey,  and  yet 
I  am  anything  but  a  ladies*  man. 

I  might  be  a  little  absent  some- 
times when  I  ought  to  have  answered 
to  the  name  of  Arthur,  as  the  adver- 
tisements for  lost  dogs  say.  I  might 
feel  I  was  eating  Arthur's  dinner, 
and  drinking  Arthur's  wine,  but 
Arthur  dechned  it,  and  reaUy  I 
seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  so 
well,  that  I  thought  he  was  as  well 
at  the  Temple. 

'My  dear/  said  Miss  Thorough- 
good,  surveying  me  intensely  through 
hor  spectacles,  as  we  stood  over  the 
fire  after  dinner.  'How  much 
lighter  your  hair  has  grown  I  When 
you  were  a  boy  it  used  to  be,  nearly 
black,  and  your  eyes  are  lighter  too.' 

'  How  very  odd,'  said  Miss  Mur- 
phey, with  another  little  sly  glance 
out  of  her  eyes  at  my  aunt.  'Do 
you  think  he's  an  impostor?' 

An  impostor,  good  heavens! 
What  did  the  girl  mean?  Ifelt  I 
grew  red  even  to  the  roots  of  my 
whiskers,  but  what  was  singular  was 
that  Aunt  Thoroughgood  turned 
very  red  too. 


I  felt  (afterwards)  what  a  good 
opportumty  it  was  for  discovering 
myself.  I  think  I  should  have  done 
it,  had  not  thoughts  of  Saunders 
restrained  me.  Imagine  his  being 
told  to  take  down  Mr.  Hamilton's 
coat  at  night,  and  to  bring  up  Mr. 
Blake's  in  the  morning.  However, 
Miss  Thoroughgood  dismissed  my 
hair  from  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, sat  down  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
was  very  soon  (Grod  bless  her  and 
preserve  the  habit  in  old  ladies)  in 
the  land  of  Nod.  So  Miss  Murphey 
and  I  turned  to  each  other. 

'  I  am  your  cousin/  she  observed, 
looking  at  me  with  her  blue  eyes. 
'  At  least, lam  Aunt  Thoroughgood's 
once  removed,  though  I  do  call  her 
Aunt/  (whereupon  I  observed  that 
we  would  not  count  the  removes). 
Truly  if  Arthur's  identity  brought 
me  nothing  worse  than  this  cousin- 
ship,  I  should  be  a  lucky  fellow, 
indeed.  Here  I  demanded  whether 
as  cousins  we  should  not  address 
each  other  in  cousinly  iiEushion. 

'  I  think  you  may/  said  Miss  Mary« 
working  vigorously  at  some  mechan- 
ism in  her  lap,  after  the  &8hion  of 
young  ladies,  'as  you  aren't  like 
what  I  expected/  (a  marvel  if  I 
were,  I  thought),  1  said,  howev^, 
as  if  one  isn*t  always  obliged  to  say 
what  one  thinks  to  a  pretty  girl 
sitting  near  one  in  a  drawing-room, 
'Ind^l  pray  what  monster  did  you 
expect?' 

'Oh,  not  a  monster  at  all/  said 
Miss  Mary,  'only  a  very  practical 
person,  a  sort  of  grown-up  version  of 
the  little  boy  who  hated  poetry, 
because  it  was  nothing  to  eat^ 

'  A  sensible  little  fellow/  I  replied 
(thinking  we  were  a  good  deal  alike 
after  all),  'and  very  like  a  young 
lady  to  condemn  one  for  caring  for 
one's  bread  and  butter.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is  very  sensiMe ' 
(slightiiy  shrugging  her  shoulders) ; 
and  '  if  I  were  an  heiress,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  sensible  of  you  to 
offer  to  thread  my  needles/  she  said, 
laughingly.  Whereupon— But  this 
is  folly.  She  told  me  that  Miss 
Mackenzie  had  had  a  trifling  quarrel 
with  the  old  lady,  and  had  gone 
away  for  a  short  time,  but  would 
soon  be  back  again.  '  In  the  mean- 
time; Coosin  Arthur,  yon  must  be 
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content  with  me/  Gould  I  be  con- 
tent ?  Ah  yes,  if  it  weren't  for  Ar- 
thur, and  the  unpaid  debt& 

And  then  Mlss  Thoroughgood 
awoke,  and  we  had  our  coffee.  I 
watched  the  little  figure  of  Miss 
Murphey  flitting  about:  she  did 
everything  so  prettily,  even  to  put- 
ting the  sugar  m  my  cup,  and  looked 
as  if  she  was  flirting  with  the  cream 
jug.  (I  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  wish 
myself  a  cream  jug  that  night  for 
her  sake,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  lovers.) 

Then  Miss  Thoroughgood  began 
to  grow  personal  and  disagreeable 
(Mice  more. 

'  My  dear  Arthur,  I  was  thinking 
just  now  about  your  father.' 

'  Dreaming,  dear,  dont  you  mean?' 
put  in  Mary,  saucily. 

'  No,  Mary,  I  was  not  asleep ; 
though  you  always  persist  in  dis- 
believing ma  You  are  like  your 
fiEtther,  Arthur'  (extraordinary  coin- 
ddenoe  that  I  should  be  like  Ar- 
thur's fether).  '  There's  the  same 
stem  look  about  your  mouti^  when 
you  are  grave  as  I  saw  when  you 
thought  I  was  asleep  just  now. 
(A  decided  proof  she  had  been.)  I 
only  said, '  Indeed!'  '  Your  fether 
was  a  stem  *man,  Arthur,  when  I 
knew  him.  Is  he  altered?'  (Con- 
found my  fether.) 

'  But  little,'  I  said,  and  turned  to 
Miss  Murphey ;  but  she  was  eating 
her  bread  and  butter  thoughtftdly. 

'Has  time  dealt  lightly  with 
him?'  pursued  Miss  Thoroughgood. 
'Is  he  grey?' 

"Was  he  grey?  I  felt  uncomfort- 
able. I  might  commit  myself,  not- 
withstanding the  old  lady's  hazy 
recollections,  and  though  the  ques- 
tions were  easy.  Yet  a  man  must 
be  in  very  peculiar  circumstances 
to  feel  as  I  felt  then. 

'  Slightly,'  I  observed. 

'  Well,  I  am  surprised,'  said  Miss 
Thoroughgood ;  '  I  always  thought 
he  would  be  grey  so  early.' 

I  turned  to  Miss  Murphey  again, 
and  was  silent 

'  And  how  has  Julia  turned  out?' 
continued  my  tormentor. 
".  I  had  heard  of  Arthur's  sisters 
often,  and  seen  one  or  two  of  them, 
bui— he  had  eight— whether  Julia 
was  old    or    young,  married    or 


single,  I  had  quite  forgotten.  !Be- 
sides,  what  was  there  in  Julia  to 
turn  out?  What  could  a  person 
turn  out?  Why,  pretty,  of  course. 
I  felt  myself  growing  warm. 

'  She  had  turned  out  pretty,'  I 
observed,  prompted  by  my  inner 
man. 

'  Pretty!'  cried  Miss  Thorough- 
good,  holding  up  both  her  hands. 
'Julia  pretty!  I  said  Julia.'  (I 
was  silent)  *  Well-a-day,  we  never 
know  how  to  account  for  tastes. 
Listen.'  (I  was  listening,  heaven 
knows.)  Here  the  old  lady  dived 
into  her  bag,  brought  out  a  lett^, 
arranged  her  spectacles,  and  began 
again  about  that  wretched  Julia. 

'  A  friend  of  mine  writes,  who  saw 
your  sisters  at  a  ball  a  few  weeks 
ago  (by  Jove!  I  hoped  the  cor- 
respondent didn't  write  often), 
'  "  Ann  and  Mary  Hamilton  looked 
as  handsome  young  women  as  any 
in  the  room,  and  were  much  sought 
after.  Poor  Julia  certainly  doesn't 
take  after  the  femily.  She  is  un- 
mistakably very  plain." ' 

'  Tastes  do  differ,  aunt,'  said  little 
Miss  Murphey,  to  my  great  relief. 
'  In  the  meanwhile,  will  you  take 
your  tea,  and  let  your  nephew  have 
his,  or  he  will  think  as  httle  of  my 
tea  as  your  friend  does  of  Miss 
Julia's  beauty.  You  must  have  a 
strong  attachment  to  your  femily' 
(turning  to  me).  '  You  grew  quite 
red  when  aunt  said  your  sister  was 
thought  plain.  Besides,  you  know 
she  said  she  did  not  take  after  tiie 
family.'  And  she  looked  demurely 
at  her  tea. 

It  was  disagreeable  being  some- 
body else  under  Miss  Murphey *s  eyes. 
However,  the  aunt's  personalities 
ceased.  Miss  Murphey's  tea,  though 
I  abhor  the  fluid,  tasted  drinkable 
to  me,  and  I  felt  tolerably  happy. 


even  though  I  was  Charles  Bl 
in  debt — no  nearer  the  heiress— and 
wasting  my  time.  How  I  wished 
Miss  Murphey  had  been  that  golden 
image;  and  how  oilily  the  wheels 
wordd  have  gone  then.  What  a 
jolly  little  girl  she  was !  I  shouldn't 
object  to  turn  Benedict  with  such 
an  inducement  The  next  morning 
saw  me  established  quite  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  femily  at  Lyringa  Grove, 
Miss    Murphey   looked    quite    as 
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charming  aa  she  had  done  under 
the  lamplight  She  was  watering 
her  flowers  and  feeding  her  cana- 
ries, as  busy  as  that  little  insect 
whom  Dr.  Watts  holds  up  for  our  ex- 
ample, when  I  came  in.  I  was  not 
going  to  be  cheated  out  of  my '  good- 
mpming/  though;  and  waited  till 
she  put  down  her  seed-boxes.  And 
then  the  old  lady  came  in. 

I  began  to  act  dutiftd  nephew  to 
her,  but  Mary  pushed  me  aside, 
arranged  the  cushions,  and  set  her 
up  Uke  a  ninepin. 

'  Ahl  Mary  knows  no  one  can  do 
anything  for  me  like  she  does,'  apo- 
logized Miss  Thoroughgood. 

*  Except  Miss  Mackenzie,'  put  in 
Mary,  looking  ironically  at  me ;  and 
again  the  aunt  sighed.  (Was  it  not 
a  sigh  of  compassion  for  me?) 

After  breakfast,  I,  who  can  only 
be  induced  into  a  yehicle  behind  a 
thorough  stepper — smoking  allowed 
— actually  found  myself  like  a  do- 
mestic animal>  with  a  shawl  over 
my  arm,  going  into  a  miniature 
clothes-basket  on  wheels,  which  I 
could  have  carried  with  ease,  pronged 
by  an  enormous  hoop  (they  had 
just  come  in  again),  with  Miss  Mary 
beside  me,  holding  the  most  absurd 
whip  growing  out  of  a  parasol. 

I  couldn't  driye  such  a  ridiculous 
conyeyanca  I  couldn't  take  reins 
which  seemed  made  for  a  rocking- 
horse,  so  Mary  took  them,  and  drove 
me,  while  I  creaked  in  the  clothes- 
basket,  and  actually  felt  contented. 
I  came  back  contented.  After 
luncheon,  too,  1  found  myself 
scratching  my  hands  in  attempts 
at  embedded  violets  in  the  hedges, 
which  Miss  Murphey  pointed  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  banks,  with  the  top 
of  her  parasol.  It  did  strike  me 
that  the  parasol  generally  aimed  at 
those  violets  which  were  deepest 
in  nettles ;  and  when  I  returned 
scratched  and  bleeding.  Miss  Mur- 
phey suggested  docking-leaf  quite 
coolly  as  a  remedy. 

Still  I  was  content  And  was  not 
this  contentment  dangerous?  Was 
it  not?  Evening  came  on,  and 
when  the  siesta  was  in  process  I 
took  up  my  position  at  an  heroic 
distance  from  Mary's  pricker.  The 
recollections  afterwards  were  less 
troublesome,  only  the  aunt  would 


puzzle  her  head  as  to  which  of 
Arthur's  ancestors  I  had  derived 
my  light  hair  from.  '  All  the  family 
had  dBxk!  she  said,  surveying  me 
perplexed.  Here  Miss  Mary  came 
to  my  aid.  '  There  are  mysteries  in 
the  masculine  toilette,'  she  laughed. 
And  so  Aunt  Thoroughgood's  mind 
was  relieved  in  supposing  my  hair 
was  dyed !    It  was  come  to  thLs! 

And  yet  Mary's  tea  tasted  more 
like  nectar.  I  felt  I  could  have 
forsworn  beer  and  tobacco  at  un- 
seemly hours,  held  the  kettle,  or 
walked  out  with  a  poodle  in  a  red 
jacket  for  Mary's  sake,  but,  alas! 
the  grapes  were  unattainable. 

So  the  days  passed  away.  I  took 
to  the  basket  carriage,  and  found 
myself  trying  to  ingratiate  Mary's 
canaries  (the  feeble-minded  crea- 
tures trembling  and  fluttering  at 
my  approach,  not  seeming  to  take 
to  me).  I  also  found  myself  look- 
ing forwwrd  to  Aunt  ITiorough- 
good's  nap,  and  suggesting  sleepy 
viands  to  the  dear  old  lady  at  din- 
ner. She  v:a8  a  worthy  soul,  and 
did  not  seem  to  notice  my  conver- 
sations witii  Mary.  I  widied  Miss 
Mackenzie  would  come;  at  least— 
that  is,  I  thought  it  time.  A  letter 
from  Arthur  suggested  it.  He 
wanted  to  hear  how  I  got  on  with 
the  heiress.  Why  didn't  I  write? 
Ah!  why  didn't  I?  I  had  nothing 
to  say.  Hamlet  had  not  come  on 
yet,  though  the  play  was  '  Hamlet,' 
and  the  pit  was  growing  impatient 
It  was  tune.  I  said  so  twice  that  * 
afternoon.  I  had  written  (though 
anything  but  a  poet)  a  stanza  to 
blue  eyes  in  Mary's  album— and 
very  flowing  lines  indeed.  I  found 
myself  looking  at  the  moon  before 
I  went  down  to  dinner,  so  I  took 
myself  to  task;  and  when  Maiy 
greeted  me  with  her  sunny  smile,  I 
re&ained  &om  any  answering  smi- 
shina  During  dinner,  I  discussed 
the  subject  of  drainage  with  Aunt 
Thoroughgood  with  the  gravity  of  a 
whole  BcMird  of  Healt£.  I  saw 
Mary  elevate  her  pretty  shoulders, 
and  for  that  reason  I  avoided  her 
glance,  and  ate  my  dinner  like  an 
alderman.  Had  I  not  been  looking 
at  the  moon?  And  when  a  man 
had  advanced  to  that  stage,  and  the 
next  was  impossible,  hiwl  he  not 
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better  paiise  at  once?  Pshaw  1  it 
-was  time  to  end  this  trifling. 

So  after  dinner,  when  Annt^Tho- 
ronghgood  had  left  onr  company 
for  that  other  land  so  distant,  I 
ayoided  Mary.  I  went  to  a  distant 
table,  and  taMng  up  a  great  book, 
I  sat  down  to  ii  Did  not  that 
prove  my  weakness?  Mary  pnt  her 
work  by,  and  came  to  tiie  table. 
She  did  not  seem  offended.  Nay, 
she  had  cause  for  triumph,  if  she 
cared  for  such  triumph. 

*  What  have  you  there?'  she  said, 
placing  her  small  fingers  on  the 
musty  voluma 

' "  Abridged  Edition  of  the  Lives 
of  Forty  Scotch  Divines,"  by  Job 
Plasterman.' 

'  There !  I'm  sure  you  don't  care  for 
thai  Come  and  play  chess  with  me.' 

I  did  not  care  for  that,  but  I  did 
not  say  so.  However,  what  could 
a  man  do  but  rise,  with  musty  book 
on  one  hand  and  pretty  girl  on  the 
other.  And  yet  I  felt  it  was  a 
dangerous  game.  That  seeking  in 
the  box  for  the  pieces,  with  small 
fingers  seeking  for  their  pieces  too, 
followed  by  the  importance  of  hiding 
the  two  pawns  behind  your  back, 
and  the  deliberate  choice  (Mary  and 
I  always  made  a  great  deal  of  this 
part  of  the  proceedings).  As  I  say, 
it*s  a  dangerous  game.  To-night, 
however,  Mary  made  me  put  on  all 
the  men,  chose  her  hand  without 
any  deliberation,  and — I  missed  it. 

'  Why  did  you  want  to  read?' 
said  Miss  Mary,  moving  her  pawn. 

Why  did  I  ?  I  could  not  tell  her. 
Oxford  man,  and — ahem ! — rising 
barrister  though  I  was,  I  felt  con- 
fused 

'  Why  shouldn't  I  read?'  at  length 
I  feebly  remarked,  and  turned  her 
attention  to  the  game. 

'  Shall  you  r^  when  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie comes?'  persisted  Mary. 
'  Aunt  Thoroughgood  heard  to^y 
that  she  is  coming  most  likely  next 
Wednesday.' 

Frantic  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman's  bishop;  and, 
goaded  to  desperation,  he  says— 

'  Hang  Miss  Mackenzie  1'  After 
all  his  resolutions  too. 

'Arthur!  isn't  that  rude?  But 
you  don't  know  her— she's  a  very 
nice  person.' 


'  I  have  seen  her,  Mary— Arthur — 
that  is,  I  saw  a  likeness  of  her. 

'Oh!    Plain,  isn't  she?' 

'  Plain!'  I  exclaimed.    'Hideous!' 

I  heard  a  suppressed  laugh,  but 
Mary  was  under  the  table,  having 
dropped  a  piece,  and  when  she  rose, 
it  was  with  a  vehement '  Check !'  on 
her  tongue. 

I  didn't  see  it. 

'  No,  you  never  do  see  anything ; 
you  are  very  bUnd,*  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. '  I  don't  know  what  you  will 
be  like,  when  Miss  Mackenzie  comes ; 
for  you  know  what  they  say  is 
blind.' 

'  Nothing  at  all  appropriate,'  I 
observed,  in  a  surly  tone,  thrusting 
my  king  on  to  destruction. 

'  Ah !'  said  Mary,  looking  up ; 
'  but  you  like  heiresses,  don't  you  r 

What  an  odious  conversation  to 
a  man  who  had  come  for  an  heiress! 
I  did  hate  prying  women. 

Another  mad  move  on  the  part 
of  the  frantic  bishop,  and  I  was 
checkmated. 

I  would  not  play  chess  any  more, 
I  said  to  myself;  and  I  did  not.  I 
ceased  to  coo  to  Mary's  canaries. 
The  basket  carriage  did  not  creak 
under  my  weight,  and  the  pony 
doubtless  was  proportionately  re- 
lieved. Was  it  only  the  pony  ?  I 
did  all  this  for  two  whole  days.  I 
was  acting  with  the  usual  good 
sense  of  Charles  Blake,  Esquire.  I 
patted  that  gentleman  on  the  back. 
(This  is  figurative.)  I  said, '  Well 
done,  Charlie,  my  boy !'  but  I  could 
not  raise  my  own  spirits  thereby: 
I  stin  said, '  Hang  Miss  Mackenzie !' 
mentally,  and  looked  at  the  moon 
when  I  was  alone. 

And  so  the  day  came  before  that 
one  on  which  Mary  told  me  the 
heiress  was  to  come.  We  were 
going  to  a  pic-nic,  but  I  felt  very 
low  indeed.  Wasn't  the  apple  going 
to  swing  over  my  head  for  another 
twenty-four  hours?  and  hadn't  I(to 
keep  that  great  fence  in  view  be- 
tween it  and  me—all  the  time? 
Not  aU  my  cigar-bills,  unpaid-for 
coats,  dunning  brewers,  covetous 
and  mercenary  tailors,  had  ever 
preyed  so  upon  my  spirits. 

I  wasn't  Charlie  Blake.  I  was 
the  Uttle  longing  boy  for  the  plum- 
cake,  and  forced  to  submit  to  the 
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bread  and  butter.  What!  did  all 
little  boys  haye  butter?  and  wasn't 
I  content?  I  cut  my  chin  in 
shaTing,  though  the  sun  was  stream- 
ing through  the  windows.  Even 
'  the  sight  of  Mary  in  a  white  drees, 
and  a  hat  with  a  bird  of  paradise 
reposing  on  the  top,  did  not  raise 
my  spirits.  What  had  I  to  do  with 
birds  of  paradise,  or  with  anything 
but  the  most  earthly  of  the  tribe  ? 
There  was  a  man,  too,  with  a  great 
deal  of  red  hair,  who.  Aunt  Tho- 
roughgood  said,  was  much  '  sought 
after.'  He  seemed,  I  thought,  on 
&r  too  intimate  terms  with  para- 
dise. Mary  smiled,  too,  as  if  she 
liked  him ;  she  shook  out  her  blue 
ribbons,  and  actually  seemed  pleased 
(girls  haye  no  discrimination)  when 
he  paid  her  a  stupid  compliment. 

More  people  came,  and  I  was  in- 
troduced, and  I  bowed,  and  smiled, 
and  hated  them.  I  was  to  drive  two 
girls  (by  courtesy)  in  brown,  who 
were  to  be  trusted — and  very  steady 
and  mature  they  looked.  Bed  whis- 
kers, who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Gushington— was  to  drive  Aunt 
Thorougbgood  and  Mary.  What  a 
fool  he  looked,  handing  her  into  his 
trap !  As  if  she  couldn't  get  in  by 
herself! 

The  girls  in  brown  did  not  belie 
their  sober  nature.  Their  school- 
mistress (though  it  must  have  been 
long — very  long  since  they  required 
such  a  preceptress)  might  have  been 
guarding  them  invisibly,  and  smiling 
in  spirit;  nevertheless  thev  might 
have  been  desired  a  trine  more 
amusing.  They— at  least,  the  one 
on  the  seat  beside  me,  was  of  a 
pleasing  turn  of  mind,  and  seemed 
grateful  for  what  luck  had  be- 
stowed on  her  in  the  shape  of  my- 
self, and  the  back-seat  She  liked 
picnics?  *  Oh  yes.'  And  driving? 
'  Oh  yes.'  And  a  dusty  road,  with 
the  sun  like  blazes  on  her  head? 
'  Oh  she  didn't  mind  dust  or  the 
sun;' — all  of  which  mi^ht  be  grati- 
fying, but  not  amusing.  Happy 
'brown  ribbons,'  who  could  be 
happy  in  waltz  or  carriage,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  feelings  of  tliy  part- 
ner! When  we  reached  the  old 
abbey  (which  I  thought  we  never 
should  reach),  I  was  requested  to 
show  the  brown  girl  a  good  point 


for  sketehing^  and  would  I  take  a 
camp-stool?  I  was  a  CJhristian, 
whatever  my  firame  of  mind  might 
be ;  and  we  sat  undisturbed  till  a 
great  bell  sounded.  Then  the  young 
lady,  whose  time  seemed  to  have 
been  spent  in  rubbing  out,  and  who 
was  now  struggling  with  the  legs  of 
a  cow  figuratively  on  her  paper, 
mildly  asked, '  Was  I  hungry  r  and 
as  I  thought  this  betokened  a  desire 
for  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
cow,  I  gave  a  more  truthful  than 
polite  'Yes,'  and  we  descended.  I 
felt  angry  as  I  took  my  place  on  the 
grass.  Mary  told  me  afterwards  I 
helped  to  the  pigeon  pie,  as  if  I 
were  at  war  with  ite  contents ;  and 
so  I  was.  Wasn't  I  Arthur's  pigeon, 
and  my  own  plucking  just  about  to 
begin? 

Mary  sat  opposite  to  me,  smiling 
at  Mr.  Gushington's  very  poor  jokes 
over  the  crackers.  For  my  part,  I 
see  small  amusement  in  crackers, 
xmless  indeed  you  happen  yourself 
to  make  a  particularly  good  remark. 

However  Mary  pulled  the  crack- 
ers at  one  side,  and  red  whiskers  on 
the  other,  and  she  laughed  because 
it  wouldn't  go  oflf— and  then  it  went 
off,  and  she  laughed  again,  and  then 
he  read  the  motto,  and  she  laughed 
again,  and  gave  him  the  comfit. 
Why  couldn't  he  pull  the  thing  with 
somebody  else? 

I  didn't  enjoy  it  The  lady  next  to 
me,  with  a  fixed  purpose  for  lobster 
salad,  was  heavy.  The  brown 
ribbons  reverted  to  how  she  should 
finish  the  cow  after  lunch,  and  was 
heavy  too — while  Miss  Murphey 
opposite  was  not  heavy,  and  I  am 
not  the  man  to  look  pleasantly  at 
the  icold  mutton,  with  the  hot  roast 
at  the  other  table  spread  out  feu: 
somebody  else.  I  found  that  cham- 
pagne may  be  as  uninvigorating  as 
toast-and-water,  and  that  chickens 
may  be  tender  (and  cut  up)  with- 
out a  power  to  please  rm  their 
tenderness,  even  though  one  hopes 
to  marry  an  heiress  shortly.  I 
had  never  thought  so  before.  I  did 
now. 

I  sat  long  over  that  cheerless  en- 
terttunment,  until  I  saw  an  old  lady 
eye -me  with  suspicion,  and  then  I 
got  up  and  moved  on  by  myself  into 
a  little  wood,  where— my  thoughte 
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being  in  a  medley  that  afternoon — 
I  wished  to  aToid  the  world ;  so  I 
threw  myself  on  a  bed  of  nettles, 
and  called  myself  a  fool. 

'What's  done,  Charlie  Blake/  I 
observed, '  can't  be  helped.  For  the 
future — '  And  then  down  below  I 
saw  Mary  coming  over  the  stile  by 
herself,  chopping  off  the  heads  of 
the  flowers  with  her  parasoL  So  I 
strolled  down  my  buik,  and  met 
her. 

'  Hasn't  it  been  pleasant,'  she  said 
(by  the  way,  I  tnought  her  face 
looked  very  grave  before  she  saw 
me — ^but  I  wasn't  up  to  ^young 
ladies), '  and  everybody  charming  ? ' 

'  Meaning  I  suppose  thereby  Mr. 
Gushington  ?— ^to  me  he  seems  an 
insufferable  puppy.' 

If  ever  a  girl  who  didn't  talk  slang 
said,  *  Oh,  you  muff!'  with  h^  eyes, 
Mary  said  so  then. 

'There  are  many  things  worse 
than  puppies,'  said  Miss  Murphey, 
colouring  a  little,  and  continuing  to 
chop. 

'  I  am  down— don't  hit  me,  Mary,' 
said  I.  '  Do  you  care  for  this  red- 
wluskered  fellow  ?' 

'  They  aren't  red,  Arthur— but — 
no— I  don't  care  for  him '  (a  little 
scornfully),  and  we  were  silent. 

How  pretty  she  looked!  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go 
away  without  a  word— but  I  oomd 
not— sol  *  did  it'  I  told  her  how  I 
had  come  for  the  sake  of  the  heiress 
who  was  to  help  us,  and  what  a  poor 
wretch  I  was,  with  a  cartload  of 
debts  hanging  about  me— and  how 
before  the  heiress  had  come,  she 
being  there- 1— &c.,  &c.,  and  how 
useless  it  was.  But  though  I  could 
not  make  love  to  her,  I  would  not 
stay  and  make  it  to  any  one  else.  I 
would  leave  to-night,  and  tiy  if 
there  was  nothing  else  but  an  heiress 
who  would  help  to  roll  this  heavy 
load  away  from  us. 

Her  blue  eyes  had  a  curious  look 
in  them  when  I  paused.  The  worst 
had  yet  to  be  told. 

'  Arthur/  she  began. 

'  Stay,  Mary/  I  said,  and  I  felt  a 
blush  on  my  face, '  I  am  not  Arthur.' 

'Not  Arthur- not  my  cousin?* 
She  started  back  as  if  she  were  about 
to  cry  out  'murder/  or  'Mr.Gush- 
ington  /  but  looking  at  me  as  a  pre- 


liminary measure,  seemed  to  reassure 
her.  Then  I  told  her  the  rest, — how 
Arthur  had  grown  ill  over  the  pho- 
tograph, and  I  had  taken  his  place. 
How  eveiy  one  had  greeted  me  as 
Arthur,  and  I  had  been  too  cowardly 
to  &ce  an  explanation.  Then  I 
asked  her  if  she  woxdd  not  accbrd  to 
Charlie  Blake  the  grace  she  would 
have  given  her  cousin?  Ihad&^ely 
confe^ed — 

'  And  expect  to  be  as  freely  for- 
given, I  suppose.  Well,  I  don't  see 
what  else  you  can  do,  though  it  was 
very  wrong.  There  is  one  condition, 
though,  to  the  act  of  grace.' 

'Well!    What  was  it?* 

'  You  will  stay  till  Miss  Mackenzie 
comes— for  an  act  of  penance.  You 
are  not  obliged  to  make  love  to  hex, 
you  know.' 

'Thank  you/ 1  said ;  for  locmfess 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at 
the  cavalier  way  in  wnich  she  had 
treated  my  offer.  I  felt  mqued. 
What  can  a  man  offer  more  tnan  his 
hand,  even  though  that  hand  be  an 
empty  one? 

She  might  be  prudent;  perhaps 
she  deemed  such  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment not  worth  allu(ung  to;  still, 
though  prudence  is  doubtless  an 
estimable  quality,  yet  a  man  may 
desire  other  qualities  in  his  fair  one. 
Something  seemed  to  amuse  her  too. 
We  were  hardly  out  of  the  wood 
when,  standing  still,  Mary  burst 
forth  into  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter. 
'I  cannot  help  it,  Arthur;  pray 
forgive  it.' 

I  felt  angry  in  my  heart  at  her ; 
and  I  think  Mary  saw  my  disap- 
pointment and  anger,  as  we  silently 
joined  the  rest  of  the  party.  I  was 
glad  to  get  back — glad  with  a  nega- 
tive-gladness, when  I  put  my  compa- 
nions^ again  under  the  maternal 
wing.  There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done  now.  I  went  upstairs  and 
packed  my  portmanteau.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  meddled  with 
young  ladies,  and  it  should  be  the 
last.  Oh,  you  wise  Solomon !  What 
a  world  this  would  •  be  if  your 
thoughts  and  your  acts  were  the 
same. 

I  had  only  to  say  good-bye  to 
AuntThoroughgood  (London  being 
unable  to  settle  its  law-suits  without 
me  would  explain  matters  in  that 
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quarter^,  and  to  bid  that — young 
person  fliewell — who  would  doubt- 
less hold  out  her  pretiy  hand,  smile, 
and  go  out  to  gather  violets  with 
that  puppy,  Gushington,  five  nii- 
nutes  afterwards. 

As  I  went  downistairs  a  servant 
met  me,  not  Saunders,  but  one  of 
the  housemaids,  saying  I  was  wanted 
in  the  Ubrary.  'Who  is  there?'  I 
inquired. 

'  Only  MisB  Mackenzie,  sir/  Susan 
replied. 

'Only  Miss  Mackenzie!'  Well 
really  this  was  making  a  dead  set  at 
me ;  she  couldn't  be  going  to  pro- 
pose! 

I  would  represent  my  forlorn  con- 
dition in  very  plain  terms,  if  I  saw 
a  chance  of  it.  Hang  it !  I  wished 
I  had  gone  straight  ofiF.  I  didn't 
wish  Arthur  at  the  Temple  now. 

I  went  into  the  room,  but  there 
was  no  one  but  Mary.  '  Some  one 
told  me  Miss  Mackenzie  had  come,' 
I  said.  '  Thank  goodness  she  isn't 
come — I  hate  seeing  the  woman.' 

'Hate  seeing  the  woman!'  said 
Mary,  with  a  little  smile,  which  I 
couldn't  make  out,  and  a  bright 
colour  in  her  cheeks.  'Are  you 
sure  she  isn't  here,  Arthur— I  mean 
Mr.  Blake— hovering  about  you  in 
the  shape  of  an  invisible  spirit?/ 

For  once  in  my  life  I  stEured. 

'  You  won't  notice  her,'  she  went 
on,  '  even  though  she  is  before  you. 
It  was  not  fiEiir  that  you  should  not 
be  Arthur,  and  I  myself  You  are 
not  like  the  knight  in  the  fisury  tale, 
Wt,  Blake,  who  found  out  the  lady 
even  after  she  was  changed  into  the 
cat,  from  the  deptii  of  feeling  in  her 
mews.' 

'But  the  photograph?'  I  mur- 
mured feebly,  not  being  myself. 
Indeed,  an  in£Eint,80  to  speak,  might 
at  that  moment  have  mocked  me 
down.    '  Who  was  that  ?' 

'  I  assure  you,'  she  said,  smiling. 


'  it  was  I— only  done  by  an  amateur.' 
(God  bless  him !  I  mentally  added.) 
'I  stood  too  near — that  made  me 
look  so  gigantic,  and  then  I  moved 
— that  deprived  me  of  an  eye.' 

'  We  said  you  were  like  the  Sphinx 
pyramid,  Mary.' 

Maiy  laughed.  '  Th^  said  it  was 
not  like  me,  and  so  I  sent  it  I 
thought  it  would  frighten  all  the 
crows  away;  and  when  I  heard  you 
were  still  coming,  I  thought  I  would 
rely  upon  it  not  being  uke  me.  I 
had  a  struggle  with  dear  Aunly's 
idea  of  deceit  She  has  had  many  a 
sigh  over  me;  but  as  the  servants 
all  call  me  "Mjss  Mary,"  I  was  safe ; 
— and  so— and  so  I  will  forgive  you 
for  all  the  pretty  things  you  have 
said  of  me  to  my  fece,  and  will  never 
do  so  any  more.' 

And  tiien  I  stood  before  her,  not 
knowing  what  to  say — wasn't  the 
prize  too  great? 

'  Mr.  Blake,'  said  Mary,  coming 
towards  me,  and  shyly  holding  out 
her  little  white  hand  (which  it  is 
needless  to  say  was  soon  in  another 
larger  and  browner  one),  'youafiked 
me  something  this  aftamoon — shall 
I  answer  it  now?— or  do  you  still 
"hate  the  woman?"' 

Did  I  hate  the  woman?  No,  I 
don't  think  I  did.  I  had  loved  her 
for  herself,  and  she  knew  it — so  I 

did  not  go  away. 

»         *  *  *  * 

I  don't  know  what  Arthur's  feel- 
ings were  when  he  saw  my  pretty 
bride,  because  I  only  thought  about 
my  own  at  that  time.  He  had, 
however,  a  well-made  coat  on  at 
my  wedding,  which  was  paid  for — 
but— he  did  not  dance — ^he  sat  apart, 
and  somewhat  gloomy. 

I  keep  the  ugly  photograph ;  for 
I  can  never  forget  what  I  gained 
and  Arthur  lost  by  amateur  photo- 
graphy. Here  we  may  drop  the 
curtain. 
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^PEltA  Directors,  Bbove  all  other 
mortalfl,  refuse  to  proHt  by  the 
wamJngB  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
peiaist  in  bnyii^  their  own  esperi- 
enoe,  ^erallf  at  a  tooet  coatly  rate. 
Knowing  the  deetmy  from  which 
Bcarcely  one  of  their  predeceBBora 
could  escape,  that  failure  ia  the  mle, 
only  proved  by  exceptional  euc- 
cesses,  they  are  etabbom  in  court- 
ing niin. 
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The  moment  that  Handel  flnng 
down  his  cnmbrous  sceptre  it  was 
eagerly  snatched  np  by  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex.  Yeiy  little  is  extant  re- 
garding this  nobleman,  beyond  the 
foot  that  he  was  manager  of  the 
Opera  froxfi  the  autumn  of  1741  to 
the  spring  of  1748,  and  that  he  had 
not,  apparently,  been  endowed,  either 
by  nature  or  education,  with  the 
Qualities  requisite  to  form  an  able 
director. 

His  lordship  engaged  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  an  almost 
entirely  new  band  of  singers  from 
the  Gontineni  He  enlisted  also  the 
services  of  Gkduppi,  then  a  very 
young  man.  Galuppiwas  more  fre- 
quently called  II  Buranello,  from 
the  little  Venetian  island  where  he 
was  bom.  When  eighteen,  he  had 
produced,  atYenioe,  an  opera  which 
had  foiled;  but  in  nowise  discou- 
raged, he  studied  hard,  and  went  on 
undaimtedly  until  he  turned  the 
tide  of  fortime  in  his  foyour. 

After  the  foshion  of  the  time,  the 
singers  chose  their  own  songs,  from 
the  popidar  compositions  of  the  day, 
by  Xeo,  Hasse,  Areno,  Pescetti, 
Lampugnani,  Domenico  Scarlatti; 
and  these  were  'interwoyen'  by 
Galuppi  in  a  pasticcio  called '  Ales- 
sandro  in  Persia.'  This  piece  had 
been  originally  written  for  Lucca, 
some  three  years  previously,  by 
the  Abate  Francesco  Yaneschi,  when 
it  was  set  by  Paradies.  The  nephew 
of  the  i>riestly  poet  being  in  London 
at  the  time  that  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
sex's operatic  reign  began,  was  em- 
ployed by  him  first  as  poet,  and 
subsequently  as  assistant  manager. 
Twelve  years  latw, '  upon  his  lord- 
ship's abdication  he  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  opera  state,'  to 
use  Bumey's  pithy  words. 

The  Opera  opened  October  31, 
1 741,  with  'Alessandro  in  Persia,' 
which  was  represented  twelve  nights. 
The  singers  were  Monticelli,  Andie- 
oni,  Amorevoli,  Signora  Visconti, 
Signora  Panichi,  and  Signora  Te- 
deschi  They  were  all  good,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  insure  a  great 
success  for  the  opera  season.  Angelo 
Maria  Monticelli,  the  most  remark- 
able of  tiie  men,  appeared  first  on 
the  stage  at  Bome,  just  ten  years 
before  he  came  to  London.    He  was 


so  graceftil ,  and  had  such  a  perfeoUy^ 
beautiful  foce  and  figure,  that  he- 
commenced  his  career  by  imperso- 
nating female  characters,  women  not 
being  permitted  to  go  on  the  stage 
in  Bome.  His  voice  was  dear,  soft, 
and  free  from  defects  of  any  kind. 
He  never  hazarded  a  difficulty  which 
he  was  not  certain  of  being  able  ta 
execute.  He  was  an  exoellait  actcnr ; 
and  had  he  not  come  while  the  re- 
membrance of  the  magnificent  ta- 
lents of  FarineUi,  the  exquisite  voio& 
and  maiestic  grace  of  Senesino,  and 
the  brilliant  performance  and  sta- 
tuesque beaufy  of  Nicolini  were 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  he  would 
have  made  a  profound  impression. 
The  Visconti  nad  a  shrill  flexible 
voice,  and  was  more  admired  in 
rapid  songs  than  in  those  requiring^ 

githos  or  intensity  of  expression, 
er  excessive  fot  afforded  ample 
opportunity  for  sarcasm  and  jokmg^ 
to  the  wits  of  the  day.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  with  a  group  of  friends 
on  one  occasion  when  they  were 
spealdng  of  this  prima  donna;  they 
were  guessing  her  age,  and  one  gen- 
tleman, supposing  her  to  be  mudir 
younger  than  any  other  singer  at 
the  Opera,  said  he  thought  she  was 
not  more  than  two-and-twenty. '  Toa 
mean  stone,  sir,  not  years  ?^  inter- 
rupted Lord  Chesterfield. 

Galuppi  was  enabled  to  give  a 
more  satisfoctory  idea  of  his  capacity 
as  an  original  composer  in  an  opera 
called  '  Penelope,'  written  expressly 
for  our  stage  oy  Paolo  Bolh,  ^o 
had  written  a  gieat  deal  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Handel,  and  who  was  an 
admired  librettist  This  work  was 
dedicated  to  the  noble  impresario. 
Lord  Middlesex.  At  this  time,  being^ 
young,  IGaluppi's  genius  was  not 
matured,  and  ne  copied  the  hasty, 
light,  and  flimsy  s^le  which  was 
the  foshion  in  Italy,  and' which  the 
solidity  and  science  of  Handel  had 
taught  the  English  to  despise.  This 
opera  was  performed  only  five  times, 
'and  in  examining  the  pieces  that 
were  printed  by  Walsh,'  says  Dr. 
Bumey, '  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
unjustly  treated.' 

In  the  following  March  (i743)» 
another  new  opera  was  produoed, 
entitled  'Sdpione  in  Carthagina.'' 
The  greater  number  of  operas  in  the 
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eighteenth  century  were  founded  on 
classical  or  mythological  subjects; 
Didone,  Phaeton,  Nero,  Antigone, 
Semiramide,  Artaserse,  Zenobia,  Per- 
seus, were  the  personages  round 
whom  the  plots  of  the  operatic  pieces 
were  linked ;  and  these  personages 
always  appeared  iniJl  the  radiance 
of  hoops,  powdered  wigs,  red  heels, 
silk  stockings,  paste  buckles,  and 
patches.  Signer  Amiconi,  an  Ita- 
lian artist  of  considerable  talent,  was 
the  scene-painter  at  the  King's  The- 
atre at  this  time.  His  scenes  were 
greatly  admired,  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  nothing  so  splendid  had 
been  seen  in  Enghmd  before  his  ad- 
vent. Music,  singing,  and  painting 
were  what  Lord  ^ddlesex  depended 
on  for  success,  as  he  had  no  diancers. 
The  opera  of  'Sdpione'  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  pieces,  the  compo- 
sition of  Pergolese,  Hesse,  and  other 
musicians,  none  of  which  pleased, 
and  which  were  generally  performed 
only  three  or  four  times.  One  of 
Porpora's  operas,  *  Temistocle,'  was 
produced  in  the  February  of  1743, 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  It 
was  full  of  shakes,  for  which  the 
maestro  had  an  extraordinary  fancy ; 
and  one  of  the  airs  ('  Contiasto  as- 
eai*)  suggests  the  idea  of  having 
been  composed  in  a  shivering  fit 
The  singers  were  the  same  as  in  the 
two  preceding  .seasons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  inferior  performers, 
the  most  noticeable  of  whom  was 
Giulia  Frasi.  This  singer  was  then 
young,  and  interesting  in  person, 
with  a  sweet,  clear  voice,  and  a  cold, 
smooth  style,  which  was  just  good 
enough  to  enable  her  to  escape  cen- 
sure. 

At  the  close  of  1743,  Galuppi  re- 
tained to  Italy.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lompugnani,  a  new  composer, 
and  a  very  young  man.  Lflunpu- 
gnani  was  an  agreeable  composer, 
and  wrote  in  a  gay,  hvely  style. 
Critics  have  .expressed  various  opd- 
nions  of  his  merits,  agreeing  only  in 
oondenming  his  works  as  flimsy. 
He  imitated  the  style  of  Hasse  in  his 
airs  and  choruses.  Thejfirst  piece 
which  he  brought  out  in  London 
was '  Boxana,'  which  was  followed  in 
January  by  'Alfonso.'  Both  these 
operas  had  a  graceftil  gaiety  of  ima- 
gmation,  and  evidenced  an  elegant 


taste,  peculiarly  novel  in  their  day, 
but  lacking  grandeur  and  richness 
of  harmony. 

Yeracini  then  led  the  band.  He 
had  taken  the  place  of  conductor 
alternately  with  Festing,  from  tiie 
time  that  Pietro  Castrucci  was  dis- 
missed. Gastrucci  had  come  to 
England  with  Lord  Burlington  in 
1 7 15,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
eccentric  men  that  ever  lived:  he 
was,  in  truth,  regarded  as  little  less 
than  mad,  although  he  was  a  bril- 
liant performer  on  the  violin.  He 
had  succeeded  Corbett  as  first  violin 
at  the  Opera,  about  17 18,  and  led 
the  orchestra  for  many  years.  When 
he  grew  old,  Handel  wished  to  dis- 

8 lace  him  for  a  younger  man,  John 
legg.  Castrucci,  who  was  in  needy 
circumstances,  and  not  ia  the  least 
conscious  of  any  fEtilure  in  his  hand, 
was  unwilling  to  rehnquish  his  post, 
when  Handel,  in  order  to  convince 
him  of  his  inability  to  occupy  it, 
composed  a  concerto  in  which  the 
second  concertino  was  so  arranged 
as  to  demand  an  equiJ  degree  of 
skill  with  the  first ;  the  second  con- 
certino ho  gave  to  Clegg,  who,  when 
the  piece  was  being  p^ormed,  af- 
forded such  proofe  of  his  superiority, 
that  poor  Castrucci  was  forced  to 
yield  up  his  place,  not  to  Clegg, 
however,  but  to  Festing,  another 
member  of  the  orchestra.  Castrucci 
detested  the  very  name  of  Festing 
from  that  time:  he  would  grow 
nearly  insane  on  hearing  it.  A  gen- 
tleman, for  fan,  used  to  ad(&ess 
him  in  conversation  by  the  name 
of  his  rival,  '  Mr.  Festing— I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Castrucci,  I  mean;' 
when  Castrucci  would  fall  into  a 
perfect  paroxysm  of  rage.  Old,  poor, 
and  half  silly,  Castrucci  immedi- 
ately sank  into  oblivion,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighty  was  obhged  to  sup- 
plicate the  public  for  a  benefit,  on 
the  score  of  his  past  services.  Soon 
after  this  he  died.  It  is  Castrucci 
who  is  immortalized  by  Hogarth  in 
his  celebrated  picture  of  the  'En- 
raged Musician.  Hogarth,  previous 
to  making  his  drawing,  was  cruel 
enough  to  collect  all  tiie  noisiest 
street  musicians  and  hawkers  he 
could  find,  and  beset  the  house  of 
the  poor  Itidian,  bringing  him  to 
the  window  in  a  state  of  distraction 
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«t  tiie  clamonr  tad  discoid.  WHIe 
he  WHB  geeticnlatiiig  in  n  perfect 
ftgony,  the  oaiicatariBt  made  his 
sketch.  Clew's  &le  tna  a  very  ter- 
rible one.  Throogh  inteoae  applic»- 
tim  and  incessant  i»aotice,  his  mind 
became  ho  deranged  that  he  was 
confined  in  Bedlun,  During  his 
Bta;  there,  he  was  at  intervsla  per- 
mitted to  play  on  the  violin,  and 
attracted  crowds  to  hear  liim 
Franceeoo  Maria  Veracini  was  bom 


at  Ykamce  abont  the  ckM  d  tbB 
BBTeoteenth  oentni?.  He  and  hia 
oontcmpoiwy,  laztini.were  ngarded 
as  the  greatest  nutstars  of  the  vicdin 
that  imd  ever  been  known.  They 
wen  equally  sfcilfDl  utd  eoientafie 
as  BxeontKnts  and  as  composna; 
but  whatever  parallel  might  have 
been  drawn  betweoi  tb^  genius,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  find 
two  men  of  more  tot^y  diMmilar 
persraial  character.    TartuuTasBO 


hnmble  and  timid  that  he  was  never 
happy  save  in  obacnri^;  whereas 
Teracini  could  not  be  oontent  unless 
be  was  in  the  full  glow  of  public 
homaga  A  story  is  told  of  him, 
which  gives  such  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  bis  character,  tiiat,  although 
the  incident  did  not  occur  in  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  mentioned.  It  was 
the  oustom  at  Lucca,  dnring  the 
Feeta  della  Crooe  (held  every  year 
on  the  T  4th  of  September),  for  the 
leading  professionals  of  Italy,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  to  meet  Vetacini 
pnt  down  his  name  for  a  solo  con- 
certo: but  when  he  entered  the 
chnrch  where  the  performance  was 
to  take  place,  he  found  the  port  of 


hononr  occnpied  bypadie  Girolamo 
Laiuentii  of  Bolo^ut,  who,  pot  know- 
ing him,  as  Veracmi  had  beenabsent 
Bome  years  in  Poland,  asked  him 
'where  he  was  going?*  'To  the 
place  of  first  violin,'  answered  Vera- 
cini,  hanghlily.  lAurentii  then  ssid 
that  he  ^d  always  been  engaged  to 
fill  that  post,  but  that  if  Veiaoini 
wished  to  play  a  ctmcerto,  either  at 
vespers  or  during  high  mass,  be 
should  have  a  place  assigned  him. 
Veracini,  without  condescending  to 
reply,  wrathfnlly  turned  his  book, 
and  went  to  the  lowest  seat  in  the 
orchestra.  In  that  port  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  lAurentii  performed 
his  omoerto,  Verooiiu  did  not  plaf 
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a  note^ihoagh  he  listened  with  pro- 
found  Attention ;  and  being  ciuled 
upon,  would  not  plaj  a  concerto, 
bat  asked  the  old  mther  permissiaa 
to  play  a  solo  at  the  bottom  of  the 
choir,  desiring  Lanzelli,  the  violon- 
cellist of  Tniin,  to  accompany  him : 
when  he  played  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  excite  the  most  extraordinary 
enthnsiasdi  and  cries  of  '  E  yivar 
in  the  public  church.  Whenever 
he  was  about  to  make  a  close,  he 
turned  to  Laurentii,  with  an  ironi- 
cal smile,  and  called  out,  '  Gosi  si 
suona  per  fare  il  primo  violiui !' — 
'  This  is  the  way  to  play  the  first 
fiddle  1'  Many  absurd  stories  of  a 
similar  nature  are  related  concern- 
ing the  arrt^ance  of  this  eminent 
violinist,  who  was  usually  compli- 
mented with  the  title '  Capo  pazzo' 
(Crack-brain).  He  had  travelled  all 
over  Europe,  and  gained  a  perfectly 
original  siyla  Tbd  peculiarities  in 
his  performance  were  his  bow-hand, 
his  learned  arpeggios,  and  a  tone  so 
loud  and  clear  that  it  could  be  dis- 
tinguished through  the  most  nume- 
rous band  in  a  churdi  or  theatre. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
was  for  a  considerable  time  at  dif- 
ferent courts  of  Germany.  He  had 
visited  England  when  Farinelli  was 
here,  when  he  had  composed  several 
operas.  Bumey  heard  him  lead  the 
bond  at  a  concert  in  Hickford's 
Boom,  in  a  style  he  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed. 

Yeradni  composed  an  opera, 
*  Boselinda,'  which  Lord  Middlesex 
produced  after  the  eighth  perform- 
ance of  '  Alfonso.'  The  music,  wild, 
awkward,  and  xmpleasant  as  it  was, 
carried  this  work  through  twelve 
nights.  As  a  composer,  he  had  a 
certain  degree  of  wlum  and  caprice ; 
but  his  freaks  were  built  on  a  good 
foundation.  He  then  composed  an- 
otiier  opera — 'L'Errore  di  Solo- 
mone' — ^which  was  represented  only 
twice;  and  ' Aristoaemo,'  a  pas- 
ticcio. This  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other opera  ('Alceste')  byLampu- 
gnani,  which  concluded  the  season. 

Festing,  who  led  the  orchestra  al- 
ternately with  Veracini  during  Lord 
Middlesex's  management,  was  a  Ger- 
man violinist,  and  composed  for  his 
instrument.    He  was  a  pupil. of  Ge- 


mimftni.  Hlsworks  are  little  known, 
having  been  originally  sold  by  pri- 
vate subscription.  To  Festing^be- 
longs  the  principal  merit  of  esta- 
blishing the  fund  for  the  support  of 
decayed  musicians  and  their  families. 
This  society  was  founded  in  1738, 
and  took  ite  rise  from  an  afiecting 
incident  Festing  was  seated  one 
day  at  the  window  of  the  Orange 
coffee-house,  situate  at  the  comer  of 
the  Haymarket,  when  he  noticed  a 
very  intelligent-looking  boy,  driving 
an  ass  and  selling  brickdusi  The 
child  was  in  rags,  a  miserable  object : 
Festing  made  inquiries,  and  disco- 
vered that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
unfortunate  musician.  Filled  with 
the  deepest  grief  that  the  child  of 
a  brother  professional  could  be  re- 
duced to  such  destitution,  Festing 
determined  to  spare  no  effort  to 
rescue  the  unhappy  little  vagrant. 
He  consulted  his  £riend  Dr.  Morice 
Green ;  and  these  worthy  men  soon 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  fund 
towards  the  support  of  decayed 
musicians  and  their  fiunilies.  Han- 
del took  a  great  interest  in  the  so- 
ciety: he  gave  a  benefit  for  it  in 
1739,  when  'Alexander's  Feast'  was 
performed,  and  he  not  only  gave 
the  house  gratis,  but  compo&ed  and 
played  a  new  concerto.  Heid^ger 
made  a  present  of  twenty  pounds  to 
defray  mcidental  expenses  on  this 
occasion. 

Handel,  finding  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  unoccupied  in  Novem- 
ber, 1744,  engaged  it  for  the  per- 
formance of  oratorios,  which  he 
hegan  November  3,  and  continued, 
with  heavy  loss,  tiU  the  23rd  of 
April,  1745. 

Soon  after  this,  Yeradni  quitted 
England.  He  was  shipwrecked,  and 
lost  all  his  effects,  including  his  two 
Steiners,  esteemed  the  best  in  the 
world.  In  his  usual  light  way,  he 
called  one  of  these  instruments  St 
Peter  and  the  other  St  Paul. 

The  rebellion  in  174s  caused  the 
Opera-house  to  be  shut  up.  ^  A 
popular  prejudice  existed  against 
the  performers,  who,  being  foreign- 
ers, were  chiefly  Boman  Catholics. 
An  Opera  was  opened,  April  7th,  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
under  the  direction  of  iSrancesco 
Geminiani.    Prince  Lobkowitz,  who 
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was  at  fhis  time  in  London,  and  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  mnsic,  at- 
tended all  the  rehearsals,  with  the 
celebrated  and  m^rsterions  Count 
Germain.  Fasqnah  led ;  '  and  I  re- 
member/ says  Dr.  Bnm^,  *  at  a 
rehearsal,  Geminiani  taking  the  yiolin 
oat  of  his  hands,  to  give  him  the 
style  and  expression  of  ue  symphony 
to  a  song,  which  *had  been  mis- 
taken when  first  led  off.  And  ihis 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  Qeminiani.'  The  opera  was  a 
pasticcio,  called  '  L'Incostanza  De- 
Insa.'  ^gnora  Fiasi,  and  Signora 
Galli — a  bold,  mascnline-looking 
woman,  who  performed  the  first  male 
part— were  the  principal  singers. 
Ooxmt  Si  Germain  composed  seTend 
new  songs  for  the  piece,  one  of 
which,  'Per  piet^  beU'  idol  mio,' 
snng  by  Signora  Frasi,  was  encored 
every  m'ght. 

Geminiani^a  little  man,  abont 
sixty-five,  with  a  pleasing  fieice,  sal- 
low complexion,  black  eyebrows,  and 
always  dressed  in  bine  velvet  richly 
embroidered  with  gold — was  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  singular  ^r- 
sonages  ever  heard  of  in  musical 
history.  He  was  a  native  of  Lucca, 
and  had  come  to  England  in  1714; 
in  a  short  time  he  had  become 
known  to  a  large  circle  of  amateurs, 
who  were  captivated  by  his  exqui- 
site performance,  remarkable  more 
particularly  for  tenderness  and 
pathos.  Many  noblemen  desired  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  his  patron ; 
but  he  seemed  to  attach  nimself 
most  closely  to  the  Baron  Eilman- 
segge,  who  had  been  chamberlain  to 
George  the  First  when  Elector  of 
Hanover.  In  1 716  G^eminiani  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  the  Baron 
twelve  solos  for  the  violin.  BJs 
patrons  and  pupils  were  so  delighted 
with  this  work,  that  they  averred  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  whether 
Geminiani  was  more  to  be  admired  as 
a  skilftd  performer  or  a  fine  com- 

Cr.  'With  a  flue  attention  to 
self,'  observes  Hawkins,  'there 
is  no  saying  to  what  degree  he 
might  have  availed  himself  of  that 
fiftvour  which  his  merits  bad  found  in 
this  country.'  Baron  Eilmansegge 
was  so  impressed  with  respect  for 
his  abilities,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  for  him  the  patronage  of  the 


King.  He  mentioned  Geminiani  to 
his  Majesty,  as  an  exquisite  per- 
former, and  the  author  of  a  work, 
which  he  placed  before  the  King, 
who  looked  over  it,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  music  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  hear  some  of  the 
TOCces  performed  by  the  composer. 
The  Baron  immediately  commimi- 
cated  the  Ein^s  pleasure  to  Gemi- 
niani. The  enunent  violinist,  though 
glad  to  obev  such  a  conunand,  told 
uie  Baron  that  he  should  like  to  be 
accompanied  on  the  harpsichord  by 
Mr.  B^ndel,  as  no  one  ^Ise  conld 
play  to  satisfy  him.  Baron  Eilman- 
segge, anxious  to  give  his  prcUgj 
every  advantage,  respectfully*  inti- 
mated this  wish  to  the  Eing,  yt^o 
ordered  that  both  masters  ^oold 
attend  at  St  James's.  The  Baron 
was  vei7  much  pleased  by  this,  for 
he  had  been  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  reinstate  Handel  in  the 
Sing's  good  graces  ever  since  the 

Strformance  of  the  celebrated  Water 
usic,  when  his  Majesty  had  slightly 
relented  towards  his  former  fie^ 
vourite.  The  two  musicians  at- 
tended at  the  palace,  when  Gemi- 
niani iustjfied  the  piaises  which  had 
been  lavished  on  him  by  his  kind- 
hearted  friend,  and  Handel  suc- 
ceeded so  fiur  in  allaying  the  anger 
of  Eing  George  that  he  obtained  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  a  year,  in 
addition  to  one  for  the  same  amount 
which  had  be^  settled  on  him  by 
Queen  Anne.  Geminiani  was  obliged 
to  rdy  for  his  income  on  the  boun- 
tiful patronage  of  his  friends  among 
the  nobility,  and  the  presents  and 
the  profits  which  he  gained  by 
teaching,  being,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, held  in  such  esteem  that  he 
always  fixed  his  own  terms.  He 
was  seldom  heard  in  public  during 
his  long  residence  in  England.  He 
was  never  engaged  to  conduct  at  the 
Opera,  because,  from  some  curious 
lack  of  steadiness,  and  from  being  so 
wild  and  careless  a  timist,  he  threw 
a  band  into  the  utmost  confpsion 
whenever  he  attempted  to  direct 
The  absorbing  passion  of  his  life 
was  painting.  To  indulge  his  en- 
thusiastic love  for  pictures,  he  neg- 
lected his  proper  studies  and  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  involving 
himself  in  straits  and  difficulties 
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'Which  the  slightest  degree  of  pru- 
•dence  would  have  taught  him  to 
BYOid.  To  gratify  his  taste,  he 
bought  pictures,  and  to  supply  his* 
wants,  he  sold  them.  The  reisult  of 
this  irrational  system  was  that  he 
suffered  from  continual  distress  and 
poverty.  With  the  object  of  secur- 
m^  immunity  from  arrest,  poor  Qb" 
Tniniani  was  fiain  to  avail  himself  of 
the  protection  which  the  nobilily 
were  privileged  to  give  their  ser- 
vants. Being  on  a  visit  at  the^ouse 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one  of  his 
pupils,  he  persuaded  his  lordship  to 
enrol  his  name  in  the  list  of  his 
domestics.  He  soon  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  validity  of  his 
•claim  to  security ;  for  he  was  arrested 
by  a  creditor  for  a  small  sum,  and 
thrown  into  the  Marshalsea.  Qemi- 
niani  sent  a  note,  through  one 
Forest,  an  attorney,  to  a  gentleman 
in  Lord  Essex's  family,  who  showed 
the  message  to  the  "SM,  and  was 
directed  to  ^  to  the  prison  and 
demand  Gemmiani  as  the  servant  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  This  was  done, 
and  Geminiani  was  set  at  liberty.  It 
might  be  imagined  that,  being  per- 
petually in  debt,  and  harassed  by 
duns,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
accept  a  regular  situation,  with  a 
fixed  income,  on  any  terms;  but, 
■although  careless  and  prodigal,  Qe- 
Tniniani  was  not  without  principle. 
In  1727,  the  place  of  master  and 
composer  of  the  state  music  in  Ire- 
land was  vacant  by  the  death  of 
John  Sigismudd  Couss^,  a  German 
musician  of  eminence.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Percival,  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
place  firom  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
which  he  offered  to  Geminiani,  tell- 
ing him  that  his  difficulties  were 
now  at  an  end,  for  that  they  had 
provided  for  him  an  honourable 
employment,  suited  to  his  profession 
and  abilities,.and  which  would  afford 
him  an  ample  provision  for  life. 
Unfortunately,  on  inquiring  into  the 
conditions  of  the  office,  Geminiani 
foxmd  that  it  was  not  to  be  held  by 
a  Boman  Catholic ;  he  therefore  de- 
clined it,  alleging'as  the  reason  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Bomish  Church, 
and  that  though  he  had  never  made 
any  great  pretensions  to  religion,  the 
-thought  Of  renoundng,  for  the  sake 


of  worldly  prosperity,  the  &ith  in 
which  he  had  been  baptized,  was 
what  he  could  in  no  way  answer  to 
his  consoienca  As  Geminiani  thus 
positively  reftised  the  place,  it  was 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Matthew  Dubourg, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  who  was  a  distin- 
guished performer  on  the  violin. 
At  this  period  Geminiani  was  at  the 
height  of  his  &me.  He  had  in  1726 
published  his  opera  terza,  consisting 
of  six  concertos  for  the  violin,  the 
last  of  which  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  without  a  rival  in  his 
profession;  but  he  benefited  very 
little  by  the  profits  that  accrued 
from  the  publication  of  his  works. 
The  manuscript  of  his  opera  se- 
cunda  was  surreptiously  obtained 
by  Walsh,  who  was  about  to  print 
it,  when  the  notion  struck  him  that 
it  might  be  an  advantage  to  have  the 
corrections  of  the  author.  He  wrote 
to  Geminiani,  giving  him  the  alter- 
native of  correcting  the  work,  or 
having  the  mortification  of  seeing  it 
appear  before  the  public  with  such 
fiftulte  as  would  seriously  injure  it. 
At  first  Geminiani  was  in  a  passion 
at  this  insult,  and  rejected  it  with 
scorn;  he  instituted  a  process  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  imunc- 
tion  against  the  sale  of  the  book, 
but  Walsh  compounded  the  matter, 
and  the  work  was  published  under 
the  supervision  of  the  composer. 
The  opera  terza  he  parted  with  for 
a  certain  sum  to  Walsh,  who  printed 
it,  and  in  an  advertisement  gave  the 

gurchaser  the  satis&ction  of  know- 
ig  that  he  had  come  honestly  by 
the  copy. 

The  speculation  into  which  Gemi- 
niani entered  at  the  Little  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  was  a  complete 
failure.  He  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  business  of  the  orchestra,  and 
had  not  the  least  conception  of  the 
labour  and  unwearied  attention  re- 
quired to  instruct  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers,  nor  did  he 
understand  anything  of  the  practical 
details  of  operatic  business.  The 
performances  did  not  continue  more 
than  nine  or  ten  nighte;  and  this  was 
Geminiani's  first  and  last  attempt  at 
playing  the  perplexing  part  of  Opera 
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Director.  It  is  difficult  to  conjee- 
tore  what  could  hare  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  undertaking  it 

About  fifteen  years  later,  Geminiani 
Tisited  Ireland,  to  pass  some  time 
with  his  pupil  and  friend  Dubourg. 
He  went  for  a  sojourn  of  some 
weeks  with  another  pupil,  Squire 
Ooote  (afterwards  Lora  Bellamonte), 
at  C!oot-hill,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Here  a  ridiculous  adventure  befel 
hiuL  Mr.  Joseph  Tounger,  an  actor, 
was  then  on  a  summer  excursion  with 
a  company  of  itinerants,  who  were 
in  a  veiy  impoyerished  state,  and  he 
informed  Mr.  Ooote  of  then:  pitiable 
condition,  when  that  gentieman  or- 
dered a  play  to  be  paformed  in  a 
stable  the  next  erening  for  their  be- 
nefit. Geminiani  was  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Ck)ote  to  attend  tne  entertain- 
ment at  the  rural  theatre.  When 
the  little  compainr  assembled  they 
found,  to  theur  <usmay,  that  they 
were  without  a  musician,  and  they 
were  consulting  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  when,  to  their  joy,  a  littie 
girl  appeared,  leading  a  blind  man, 
who  carried  a  'crowdy'— a  species 
of  rode  violin— under  his  coai  He 
was  immediately  engaged,  and  placed 
on  a  stool  behind  the  scenes.  After 
twanging  his  instalment,  to  put  it 
in  tune,  he  drew  from  the  stnngs  a 
series  of  horrible  discords.  All  ^es 
turned  instinctively  to  Geminiani, 
who  stopped  his  ears,  and  even  then 
writhed  and  groaned  with  torture. 
The  poor  fiddler,  being  informed  by 
some  wags  behind  the  scenes  that  the 
greatest  violinist  in  the  world  was  in 
tiie  pit  with  Squire  Goote,  and  was  in 
raptures  witii  the  excellence  of  his 
playing,  became  more  energetic.  The 
great  musician  sprang  from  his  seat, 
his  features  distorted  with  convul- 
sive agony  at  tiie  harsh  grating 
'  torn  and  rasped  from  the  "^est  of 
instruments,'  and  implored  Mr. 
Ooote  to  order  the  carriage  to  take 
him  away.  The  young  squire,  in 
ecstacies  with  vthe  fun,  reftised  to 
comply  with  his  request;  and  the 
fiddler,  hearing  the  shouts,  the  clap- 
ping of  hands,  the  roars  from  every 
part  of  !the^  house,  fimoying  that  he 
was  creating  a  marvellous  sensation, 

glayed  the  louder,  espedally  when 
e  was  told  that  the  squire  was  de- 
lighted with  his  performance.    At 


last  the  squire's  fits  of  laughter  be- 
came so  alarmingly  violent,  that  hm 
mother  commanded  the  fiddto  to 
terminate  his  performance,  on  pain 
of  her  weighty  displeasure;  so  Ge- 
miniani was  relieved.  The  bell 
rang,  the  curtain  drew  ^lp,  and 
Younger,  in  the  character  of  Lord 
Townley  (in  the  'Provoked  Hus- 
band'), was  discovered  seated  at  a 
tabla  His  soliloquy  being  finished. 
Lady  Townley  entered,  when  he 
should  have  said,  '  Going  out  so 
BO(m  this  morning,  madam?*  but  an 
unforeseen  accident  broke  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  There  was  no 
raised  stage,  in  consequence  of  tiie 
place  not  affording  space  for  such  a 
convenience,  and  the  ground  was  a 
new-laid  malt-house  floor.  When 
the  actor  attempted  to  advance  to- 
wards his  lady,  uie  high  heels  of  his 
theatrical  shoes  stuck  in  the  new- 
made  floor,  and  so  tenacious  was  the 
clay,  that ;  although  he  extricated 
himself, '  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
shoes  fixed  in  the  mire,  until  with 
niight  and  main  he  compelled  the 
earth  to  yield  up  his  property.'  In 
utter  confusion  he  ran  off  the  stage, 
so  fririous  that  he  said  he  would  have 
had  the  greatest  satisfietction  and 
pleasure  in  kicking  Lady  Townley 
out  of  the  stable,  horsewhipping  his 
sister,  tiie  mild  Lady  Grace,  and  in 
pulling  his  friend  Manly  by  the 
nose.  This  ludicrous  accident  caused 
the  performance  to  be  suspended  for 
some  time.  Even  Gemimani  forgot 
his  own  misfortunes,  and  joined  in 
the  shouts  of  laughter.  When 
Tounger  returned  he  was  so  irate 
that  every  smile  he  detected  on  the 
countenances  of  the  audience  ap- 
peared to  be  specially  directed 
against  himself  . 

On  returning  to  Dublin,  a  hdsl 
mishap  befel  Geminiani.  He  had 
devot^  some  years  to  composing  an 
elaborate  treatise  an  music ;  but  a 
female  servant — recommended  to 
him,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose — 
treacherously  abstracted  the  manu- 
script from  his  chamber  and  it  was 
never  recovered.  Unable  to  repair 
his  loss,  Geminiani  pined  away,  and 
soon  i^tor  died. 

The  arrival  of  Gluck  was  the  prin- 
cipal event  which  distingnishea  the 
season  of  1746.     His  Mbet  was 
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master  of  the  chase  to  Fimoa  Lob- 
kowitz,  Kod  as  the  prince  was  at  this 
time  in  London,  it  is  probable  tbat 
he  partly  induced  Gluck  to  come 
over  in  1745.  January  7,  1746,  uraa 
produced  ,thB  '  Caduta  de'  Gigonti,' 
which  was  perform^  before  the 
Snko  of  Cumberland,  in  compliment 
to  whom  the  piece  was  written  and 
mposed.    Gluck  was  then  tbirl;- 


t«o.  He  was  not  Tei?  preposaesBing 
in  amiect,  being  terribly  pitted  with 
BEnall-pox,  and  exceedingly  coarse  i 


figure  and  fiice.  At  rehearsal  he 
wae  perhaps  one  of  the  meet  corious- 
lookmg  gentlemen  imaginable.  In 
character  lie  waa  haxik  and  open,  bat 
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hot  and  choleric  His  impatience 
know  no  bounds  when  his  ous  were 
not  executed  in  the  stjle  and  expres- 
sion in  which  he  composed  ttiem. 
'.Yon  sing  that  air  very  load,'  said  ho 
one  day  bluntly  to  a  prima  donna, 
'  but  don't  flatter  yonraelf  that  you 
sing  it  very  well.'  He  was  thoroughly 
obetinate  and  unyielding,  and  always 
pntsned  his  way  amid  difficulties 
which  would  have  been  inenperabte 
to  uiybody  elee.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  London  he  associated  much 
with  Dr.  Ame  and  his  wife— for- 
merly Miss  Brent,  a  popular  opera 
singer — who  exercised  a  most  b^e- 
ficjal  influence  on  the  simplicity  of 


his  prodnctioDB.  The  singers  in  his 
'Caduta  de'  Gisanti'  were  Monti- 
celli  (who  left  iPngland  at  the  end 
of  this  season),  Jozzi,  and  Ciacchi, 
vith  Signcne  Mer,  Fnai,  and  Pom- 
pesti,  afterwards  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Madame  Comelie.  The 
company  was  an  excellent  one,  yet 
the  new  dances  by  Auretti  and  the 
charming  Violetta  were  moch  more 
applaud^  than  the  singing.  Yio- 
letta,  afterwards  Mrs.  Garrick,  was 
t)oin  at  Vienna,  but  she  looked  in- 
finitely mcoe  of  an  Englishwoman 


than  a  Gennan.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly dignified,  and  had  a  peculiarly 
graceful  walk.  Glnck's  genius,  na- 
turally BO  gre&t,  was  yet  immature ; 
the  piece  was  not  a  very  good  one, 
and  it  ran  tsUj  five  nights.  He 
then  brought  out  one  of  his  former 
operas,  'Artamene/  which  was 
perfbrmed  ten  nights.  An  opera 
rarely  ran  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
nights  at  that  period.  When  'Ar- 
ttmiene'  was  withdrawn,  Gluck 
arranged  a  pasticcio,  '  Firamo  e 
Tisbe,  a  selection  of  the  most  ad- 
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mired  airs  from  his  other  works; 
bnt  as  the  pieces,  when  thus  ool- 
leeted,  were  totally  inapplical^  to 
the  soenio  represoxtationy  th^  in- 
eritably  lost  all  their  beooty,  and 
the  public  were  greatly  disappointed. 
Soon  after  the  production  of  this 
pastiodo,  Gluck  quitted  England, 
much  astonished  to  find  that  those 
airs  which  had  been  most  effoctiTe 
in  the  operas  for  which  they  were 
originally  composed,  were  tame  and 
flat  when  reproduced  with  other 
words.  Gluck  had  hitherto  followed 
the  then  fiftshionable  style  and  taste 
of  the  Italian  opera;  yet  he  was 
conscious  of  its  defidcts,  and  Salt  how 
little  his  music,  as  a  whole,  could 
lay  claim  to  real  dramatic  merit. 
Indeed  Handel  declared  that  his 
works  were  detestable.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  true 
dramatic  perfection  by  the  composer 
was  the  empty  and  disconnected 
character  of  the  poetry.  It' was  not 
till  he  accidentally  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  man  who  had  the 
boldness  and  energy  to  strike  into 
an  independent  path  as  a  librettist, 
that  Gluck  was  mspired  to  do  the 
same  as  a  musician. 

In  the  autumn  of  1746,  Heginelli 
first  appeared  on  the  London  Opera 
stage,  in  a  pasticcio  called '  Annibale 
in  Capua.'  He  was  an  old  but  great 
singer ;  his  voice,  as  well  as  person, 
was  in  ruin.  He  was  now  oyer  fifty 
years  of  a^e;  his  voice,  a  soprano, 
was  cracked,  and  in  tojal  decay ;  his 
figure  was  tall,  raw-boned,  and 
gawky ;  yet  there  were  fine  remains 
of  an  excellent  school  in  his  taste 
and  manner  of  singing.  He  had 
some  refinement  in  his  embellish- 
ments and  expression  'which  can- 
not be  described,*  says  Dr.  Bumey, 
'  and  which  I  have  never  heard  &om 
any  other  singer.  In  a  cantabile  his 
taste,  to  those  who  had  places  near 
enough  to  hear  his  rimoramenti, 
was  exquisite.*  Unfortunately,  the 
numerous  imperfections  of  his  voice 
and  figure  disgusted  tiiose  who 
could  hear  only  the  worst  part  of 
his  performance.  The  rest  of  the 
singers  this  season  were  very  indif- 
ferent, consequentiy  there  was  no- 
body to  supply  Beginelli's  defi- 
ciencies. The  singers  were  Borosini, 
Triulzi,  and  Giacdii,  with  Pirker^  a 


German  wcmianjof  small  abilities, 
and  Signers  Casujni  and  Erasi,  then 
in  an  mferior  class. 

Two  new  composers  came  to  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  1746,  FaiadieB, 
a  pufttl  of  Forpora,  and  Tfrradellas, 
Terradeglas,  or  Terradeglias.  I^ey 
were  very  unfortunate  in  not  finding 
singers  capable  of  performing  their 
works.  Terradellas  was  especially 
clever,  and  so  sensitive  about  his 
productions,  that  he  died  at  Borne 
m  1751,  of  grief  at  tiie  bad  sucoett 
of  one  of  his  operas. 

The  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who,iiU  the 
winter  of  1747,  had  been  patentee 
and  sole  director  of  the  Opera,  ^ras 
then  joined  by  several  noblemen  at 
the  beginning  of  that  season.  Th^ 
opened  a  general  subecription :  the 
first  in  November,  for  six  nighti 
only;  the  second  in  December,  €or 
ten;  the  third  in  January,  for  seven- 
teen ;  and  the  fourth  in  March,  for 
fourteen  nights.  The  season  was 
commenced  with '  Fetonte,'  or  Phae- 
ton, a  new  opera,  set  by  Faradies, 
the  drama  being  written  by  Ya- 
neechi,  afterwards  manager,  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  Discourse  on  Operas, 
inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesei. 
November,  1747,  the  Littie  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  was  opened  by 
some  unemployed  or  discontented 
performers,  who  brought  out  an 
opera  cntitied  'Llngratudine  Pa- 
mta.'  After  the  second  night«  how- 
ever, the  speculation  was  aban- 
doned. 

Eeginelli  was  still  first  male  singer^ 
and  Signora  Galli,  who  had  made  a 
favourable  impression  in  Handel's 
'Judas  Maccabaeus,'  was  leading 
female  performer.  Early  in  i74^» 
during  tiie  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Xiord  Middlesex,  Graetano  Guadagni 
arrived  in  England.  He  was  a  ^^Id 
and  careless  singer,  though  he  had 
a  fall  and  weU-toned  voice.  He  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Handel,  who 
assigned  him  the  parts  in  his  oiato- 
rios  of  '  Samson*  and  the ' Messiah' 
originally  written  for  Mrs.  Gibber. 
He  remained  for  several  years  in 
London,  during  which  time  he  was 
more  remarkable  for  singing  English 
than  Italian.  When  he  played  in 
an  English  opera  called  the  'Fai- 
ries,' Garrick  took  much  pleasure  in 
forming  him  as  an  actor.    He  had  a 
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noble-Iookmg,  elegant  fignre,  and  a 
handsome  and  intelligent  oonnte* 
nance ;  his  attitudes  were  so  fall  of 
grace  and  dignity  that  they  would 
have  been  excellent  studies  for  a 
sculptor.  iHe  had  a  delicious  voice 
and  irreproachable  taste.  His  tem- 
per, unrortunately,  was  capricious, 
obstinate,  and  unyielding;  he  was 
perpetually  quarrelling  with  the 
manager,  his  fellow-singers,  and  the 
piiblic,  and  involying  hhnself  in 
difficulties,  though  he  was  layishly 
generous  and  very  good-natured  to- 
wards those  whom  he  liked.  Soon 
affcer  his  arrival,  Cuzzoni,  now  grown 
old,  poor,  and  miserable,  worn  down 
with  infirmities,  her  once  magnifi- 
cent voice  grown  thin  and  cracked, 
reappeared  upon  the  scene  of  her 
former  triumphs.  She  was  engaged 
at  the  King's  Theatre  to  sing  in  the 
mera  of  '  Mithridate,'  composed  by 
Terradellas,  but  she  disgusted  those 
who  came  anticipating  pleasure. 

The  noble  dii^ctors  found  them- 
selves considerable  losers  by  their 
speculation  in  the  Opera,  and  obliged 
to  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  the 
shape  of  salaries  and  general  ex- 
penses. The  season  wore  on  hea- 
vily, and  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  was 
again  a  loser  to  a  large  amount 
Mieiy  14  the  liouse  was  shut  up, 
although  three  popular  operas  had 
been  tried. 

When  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  re- 
linquished the  Opera  management. 
Dr.  Groza  came  into  possession, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  has  lefb  no 
records  of  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  there 
arrived  in  England  a  young  musi- 
cian, who  was  destined  to  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  instru- 
mental music  in  this  country.  This 
was  Felice  Giardini.  He  was  then 
thirty-three,  and  he  had  acquired 
a  splendid  reputation  on  the  Conti- 
nent. His  first  appearance  in  public 
was  at  a  benefit  concert  for  Cuzzoni, 
May  18,  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  There  were  very  few 
people  present,  as  nobody  cared 
about  the  dilapidated  old  ex-prima 
donna,  who  had  besought  publio 
assistsmce  in  her  distress ;  yet  when 
Giardini  jplayed  a  solo  of  Martini 
of  Milan^  composition,  '  the  ap- 
plause was  so  long  and  loud,'  says 


Dr.  Bumey,  *  that  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  such  hearty  aiMl 
unequivocal  marks  of  approbation 
at  any  other  musical  performance 
whatever.'  The  doctor  had  met 
him  the  night  before  at  a  private 
c(moert,  wit£  Guadagni  and  Signora 
Frasi,  at  the  house  of  an  amateur 
named  Fr^oiks,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  best  dilettante  per- 
formers on  the  violin  at  that  time. 
'  We  were  all  equally  surprised  and 
de%hted  with  the  various  powers 
of  Giardini,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
his  life ;  when,  besides  solos  of  his 
own  composition,  of  the  most  bril- 
liant kind,  he  played  several  of  Mar- 
tini's in  manuscript,  at  sight,  and  at 
five  or  six  feet  distance  from  the 
notes,  as  well  as  if  he  had  never 
practised  anything  else.  His  tone, 
bow,  execution,  graceful  carriage  of 
himself  and  instrument;  playing 
some  of  my  own  music,  and  making 
it  better  than  I  intended,  or  had 
imagined  it  in  the  warm  moments 
of  conception ;  and,  at  last,  playing 
variations  extempore,  during  half  an 
hour,  upon  a  new  but  extraordinary 
kind  of  birthday  minuet,  which  acci- 
dentally lay  on  the  harpsichord ;  all 
this  threw  into  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment the  whole  company,  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  hear  bet- 
ter performers  than  Fe8ting,Brown4 
and  Collet' 

After  her  unprofitable  concert,  the 
wretched  old  singer — poor  Cuzzoni, 
erst  the  flattered  and  admired  prima 
donna,  who  had  received  the  homage 
of  all  Europe,  had  defied  Handel, 
thrown  London  into  a  fever,  beheld 
the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  haugh- 
tiest country  in  the  world  at  her 
feet,  seen  the  dress  of  one  of  her 
f&vourito  characters  adopted  as  a 
uniform  by  the  fair  and  youthftd 
aristocracy  of  England,  insolently 
refused  to  accept  princely  salaries, 
and  who  had  recklessly  flung  her- 
self into  all  kinds  of  extravagancies 
and  eccentricities  and  audacities — 
poor  improvident  Cuzzoni  retired  to 
Italy,  there  to  drag  on  a  pitiable 
existence  by  making  buttons,  until 
she  expired  in  a  public  hospital. 

Gianiini  led  the  Opera  band,  into 
which  he  introduced  new  discipline, 
and  a  new  style  of  playing,  fax  su^ 
nor  in  itself  and  more  congianial  with 
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the  poetry  and  mnmo  of  Italy  than 
the  languid  manner  of  his  prede- 
oessor,  Festing.  A  drami|tio  oom- 
poeer  named  damp!  came  almoat 
immediately  after  Giardini's  aniyal. 
Hia  works  were  indifferent,  and  fall 
of  commonplace  passages.  Daring 
i  the  season  nothing  oi  any  import- 
ance was  produced,  nor  were  there 
any  singers  of  distinction,  with  the 
exception  of  Guadagni  and  Signora 
Frasi— and  the  former  was  still 
young,  and  to  a  great  extent  on- 
finished,  while  the  latter  was  not 
held  in  much  estimation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  season,  No- 
vember, 1 749>  there  was  a  schism  at 
the  theatre,  and  the  composer,  with 
the  principal  singers,  quanelled 
with  Dr.  Oroza,  quitted  his  esta- 
blishment in  a  huff,  and  erected 
their  standard  at  the  Littie  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  where  th^  per- 
formed a  new  comic  opera,  set  by 
Ciampi,  called  '  U  Negligente,'  nine 
times.  Dr.  Groza,  with  his  remain- 
ing staff,  brought  out  a  barletta 
at  the  end  of  January—'  Madama 
Giana,'  composed  by  Latilla  in  1744 
for  Venice,  where  it  had  achieved  a 
brilliant  success ;  but  here  it  was  so 
frigidly  received  that  it  did  not  sur- 
vive the  second  night  Almost  all 
the  comic  operas  of  that  period, 
when  transplanted  &om  Italy  to  the 
colder  clime  of  Englaiid,  Ailed. 
Dr.  Bumey  ascribes  the  reason  to 
'  our  natural  aversion  to  being  told 
what  we  should  admire ;'  but  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
simple  cause  that  the  light,  local 
fun  of  one  country  is  not  to  be 
imderstood  or  appreciated  by  the 
natives  of  another,  as  ia  proved  by 
the  almost  utter  impossiluliiy  of 
conveying  a  just  idea  of  the  jokes 
and  good  sayings  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; for  when  translated  or  ex- 
plained they  are  either  given  in  a 
different  form  or  lose  their  zest 
Several  other  pieces  were  pro- 


duced; bat,  althoogh  Guadagni  and 
Frasi  sang  in  them,  they  fiuled  one 
after  anouer. 

Dr.  Groza,  finding  that  the  dazk 
cloud  which  had  obscured  the  ope- 
ratic atmosphere  for  four  yean 
would  not  dispme,  determined  to 
rid  himself  of  bis  reqaonsibilitifiB  in 
a  very  summary  manner.  Apnl  7, 
1750,  he  took  a  peraonal  benefit 
and  then  ran  away,  leaving  the  pei^ 
formers  and  innumerable  trades- 

g»ple  and  others  largely  in  debt 
e  disappeared  altogetiier;  and  an 
advertisement  was  inserted  in  tiie 
<  Duly  Advertiser,'  May  15,  signed 
by  Henry  Gibbs,  a  tea  merchant  in 
Govent  Garden,  i^Gming  a  reward  of 
thirfy  pounds  to  any  one  who  would 
secore  his  person.  This  event  pot 
an  end  to  operas  of  all  kinds  for 
sometime. 

Amcmg  fashionable  musical  enter- 
tainments then  in  vogae  was  tiie 
Bidotio,  first  introduced  in  i793« 
It  oonsttted  of  a  selection  of  songs-^ 
sung  chiefly  by  Senesino,  Baldassari, 
8alvai,  and  Mrs.  Anastasia  Bobin- 
son.  Gn  the  oondusioQ  of  the  con- 
cert, the  performers  on  the  stage 
joined  the  company  in  the  pit  by 
means  of  the  bndge  that  cooneeted 
1^  two,  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  a  ball:  this 
terminated  the  amusements  of  the 
evening.  Banelagh  Gardens  at 
Ghelsea  were  built  and  opened  for 
musioal  performances  in  1743.  They 
were  tiie  original  speculation  <^  Mi. 
Lacy,  joint  patentee  with  Garrick  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  They  were 
prettily  planned,  and  extended  down 
to  the  Tnames ;  a  superb  orchestra, 
£rom  which  concerts  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  given,  was 
erected  in  the  centre  of  a  capaoioas 
rotunda,  with  boxes  for  refreshment 
in  the  interior,  in  which  part  of  tiie 
company  sat,  while  the  rest  prome- 
naded in  full  dress  b^ore  them. 

E.  c.  a 
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117  HEN  these  pages  fiirt  meet  the 
Y¥  puUio  eye,  the  lestiyities 
wHJi  whioh  it  is  intended  to  celebrate 
the  oompletkoi  of  thzee  hundied 
yean  from  the  birth  of  Shakespeare 
win  be  at  their  height  Thousands 
of  visitors  will— if  toe  inhabitants  of 
Stratlbrd  be  not  gneyonsly  disajp- 
pointed — haye  xx>ined  into  that  qmet 
town,  intent  on  denumstrating  their 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  our 
national  poet  by  all  manner  of  load 
talking,  by  earnest  eating  and  drink- 
ing»  by  play-acting,  music,  and  danc- 
ing,— ^in  short,  by  availing  them- 
selves o^all  those  means  of  making 
meny  and  enjoying  themselves 
whid^  are  being  careSilly  provided, 
after  the  fiuhion  in  whioh  from  time 
immemorial  the  Engli^  people 
have  worshipped  the  objects  of  their 
adoration,  burning  grateftd  incense 
always  in  the  proportion  oi  one  to 
the  iool  and  two  to  themselves. 

But  of  all  those  who  by  road  or 
rail,  afoot  or  mounted,  will  thus  go 
pilgrimaging  to  the  poef  s  land,  it  is 
not  probable  that  anyone  will  reach 
Strmord  by  the  mode  of  transit 
which  first  conveyed  me  there ;  for 
Stratford  at  that  time  had  no  rail- 
way, or  at  least  if  it  had  one  the 
people  of  Stratford  refused  to  admit 
the  ftct,  or  to  call  it  anything  but  a 
tramway.  And  by  this  tram  from 
the  viUage  of  Moreton-in-Marsh, 
some  fifteen  nules  away,  the  present 
writer  first  made  his  way  to  the 
Shakespearian  shrine.  His  recollec- 
tions of  that  ride  are  a  curious  com- 
bination (ji  the  impressions  made  by 
travelling  by  coach  and  travelling 
l^raiL  The  journey  was  performed 
outside  an  ordinary  railway  carriage 
which  had  been  adapted  to  i£e 
necessities  of  horse-traction.  It 
was  fitted  with  box  for  driver,  and 
seats  beside  him  for  passengers. 
Attached  to  the  carriage  m  frpnt  was 
a  platform,  on  which  the  sagacious 
horse  (the  only  locomotive  used  on 
the  Stratford  and  Moreton  Bailway) 
mounted  when  it  had  drawn  our 
carriage  to  the  top  of  an  incline,  thus 
escaping  being  tripped  up  as  we 


descended  at  a  rattling  good  speed. 
The  Inspectors  of  &e  Board  of 
Trade  not  having  discovered  ttds 
tramway,  the  occurrence  or  non-oc- 
currence of  accidents  was  left  chiefly 
to  the  goodness  of  Providence. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
incline  the  guard  applied  his  break 
as  tightly  as  he  could,  we  all,  to  the 
best  of  our  individual  capacities,  held 
on  to  our  seats,  and  if  we  had  taken 
firm  hold  we  thus  managed  to  avoid 
being  pitched  off  head-foremost. 
When  the  carriage  came  to  a  stimd, 
the  horse  dismounted  and  drew  us 
along  as  before.  There  was  a  tunnel 
too,  on  approaching  which  the 
driver  was  kmd  enough  to  suggest 
that  such  of  the  outside  passengers 
as  thought  it  likely  they  would  have 
any  farther  use  for  their  brains 
should  duck  their  heads  as  low  as 
possible,  and  carry  their  hats  in 
their  haadB,  And  thus,  following 
chiefly  the  course  of  the  river  Stour, 
we  wound  verv  pleasantly  through 
shady  lanes  where  the  high  hedge- 
rows, forming  a  grateful  screen  from 
the  hot  sun,  could  be  reached  by  the 
hand  on  either  side.  Or  we  ran 
along  the  public  highway,  not  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  any  fence,  stoppmg 
now  and  then  to  take  up  or  set 
down  a  wayfarer  or  to  refresh  our 
thirsty  selves  with  beer.  At  what 
pace  we  went,  or  whether  that  pace 
would  be  most  approximately  calcu- 
lated in  nules  to  me  hour,  or  hours 
to  the  mile,  we  hardly  know.  It 
was  all  so  very  pleasant,  and  seemed 
to  last  so  long, — ^we  are  of  opinion 
that,  except  on  the  break-neck  in- 
clines, no  great  despatch  was  either 
sought  after  or  obtained,  and  it 
would  generally  have  been  quite 
safe  to  get  down  and  walk  a  little. 
There  was  always  pleasant  matter 
for  speculation,  too,  as  to  what 
coun^  we  were  in  at  that  paoticular 
moment.  For,  starting  in  Glouces- 
tershire, we  found  ourselves  pre- 
sently in  Worcestershire,  forthwith 
in  Warwickshire,  then  for  another 
breaiMng  space  in  Worcestershire, 
anon  again  in  Gloucestershire,  back 
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into  Woroestersbiiey  thenee'*  once 
moie  into  GlqaagBtenhire,  until  at 
last  the  gnoeraT  spire  of  Stratford 
rifling  before  ns,  we  tnmdled^Msroes 
the  beautiful  Avon,  and  ended  onr 
joomey  in  Warwickshire,  ~the  shires 
in  these  parts  bdng  intermixed  yery 
singnlarly,  and  we  haying  in  oar 
short  jonniey  'made  no  less  than 
seven  changes  of  this  kind.  Since 
ihen  we  have  visited  Stratford  many 
scores  of  times,  having,  in  fiict,  come 
to  be  almost  a  townsman  of  that 
place,  but  never  again  have  we 
joomeyed,  or  shall  we  joomey  there 
80  pleasantly.  The  tramway,  it  is 
troe,  still  existB,  and  is  worthy  the 
atteoition  of  all  archsaologists;  bat 
passengers  to  Stratford  no  longer 
pass  over  its  ancient,  perilous  nuls. 
It  exists  (mly  as  a  superseded  idea. 
Its  modest  glories  have  paled  before 
those  of  the  modem  and  quite  un- 
interesting railways  which  have 
pierced  Stratford  from  the  north  and 
firom  the  south. 

So  that  our  visitor  does  reach 
Stratford,  however,  it  matters  but 
little  in  what  way.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  he,  coming  amongst  us 
as  a  stranger  at  this  special  time, 
has  in  reality  but  one  idea  connected 
with  the  place  he  is  visiting.  With 
him  'Stratford-ap(m-Avon'  is  not 
so  much  a  topographical  name  as  a 
personal  ona  To  him  Stratford  and 
Shakespeare  are  convertible  terms,  as 
they  are  to  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  people  who  read  books.  All 
that  we  know  of  Shakespeare  tiie  man 
is  so  dim  and  shadowy  that  after  we 
have  put  together  all  the  items  of 
knowledge  which  the  research  of 
centuries  has  been  able  to  amass,  we 
seem  to  have  got  but  one  great  cen- 
tral &ct  by  which  to  hold  firmly, — 
that  it  was  here,  namely,  here  in  this 
very  town,  that  Shakespeare  Uved, 
and  wrote,  and  died.  And  it  is 
certain  that  all  who  go  to  Stratford 
with  this  one  fixed  idea  wilk  be 
likely  to  depart  with  it  more  firmly 
rooted  than  ever.  They  will,  it  is 
true,  have  realized  to  themselves  that 
Stratford  is  demonstrably  something 
more  than  a  name;— that  it  is  an 
actual  place  stQl  existent  on  the  &ce 
of  ihe  earth,  with  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  its  own;-~areal  English  town 
made  up  of  streets  and  houses  ex- 


tremely like  those  of  other  En^ish 
towns ;— nay,  that  it  is  blessed  even 
with  a  mayor  and  corporation,  with 
a  local  board  of  health,  a  Yeikry,  a 
tax-gatherer,  a  bellman,  a 
a  pair  of  stoioks,— with  all,  in  short, 
that  marks  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilized  society  and  stainpB  the 
town  a  substantial  inosaic  fftct,  with 
no  more  of  myth  about  it  than  there 
is  about  Hackn^  or  Brentford. 
But  over  and  above  all  this  we 
venture  to  predict  tiiere  will  be  the 
old  feeling  stronger  than  ever  that 
Stzatfiod  is  not  the  name  of  a  place 
but  the  alias  of  a  man.  Allthaithe 
visitor  sees  around  him, — all  that  he 
hears,— all  that  he  reads,— all 
that  is  done  \nll  have  rdation 
more  or  less  directly  to  this 
man.  He  will  observe  how  the 
people  of  this  little  town  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  erect  an  elegant 
pavilion  to  seat  five  thousand  people, 
— have  built  it  surely  with  credit  to 
the  town  and  to  the  local  aichitectB, 
—have  abandoned  all  other  pursuits 
for  the  sake  of  celebrating  with  the 
gjreator  honour,  according  to  their 
lights  and  to  the  degrees  of  wisdom 
with  which  i^ey  are  blessed,  this 
great  national  fostivaL  Behind  this 
met,  and  serving  as  an  efEecti  ve  back- 
ground to  bring  all  into  bolder  relief, 
he  will  remember  that  Stratford, 
viewed  in  relation  to  this  festivity,  is 
the  centre,  not  of  England  only,  not 
even  of  Europe  only,  but  we  may 
say  without  magniloquence,  of  the 
whole  world.  That  in  all  the 
busiest  cities  of  England  there  are 
gatherings  more  or  les6  enthusiastic 
in  celebration  of  this  tercentenary 
day ;— that  in  Germany,  in  France, 
in  America,  in  fai-oS  India ; — where- 
ever  tiie  English  language  is  read 
or  spoken,  companies  of  men  are 
assembled,  proud  to  call  themselves 
countrymen  of  Shakeqoeare; — provide 
if  not  his  countrymen,  of  their  power 
to  read  his  words,— and  that  in  all 
these  places,  and  amcmgst  all  these 
men,  there  is  a  disposition  to  turn 
and  look  in  one  direction,  and  that, 
as  the  Moslem  turn  and  bow  towards 
Mecca,  these  are  saving  from  time 
to  time  how  thev  wish  they  could 
look  in  upon  the  doings  at  Stratford. 
And  if  the  stranger  be  of  a  san- 
guine, enthusiastic  disposition   he 
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VAj  persnade  himaelf  that  here  at 
last  linJimiaQp^iipoD  an  inteUectnal 
XJtopia^^ere  h^bas  found  a  pro- 
phet who  has  hoapnr  amongst  hJB 
own  people,  and«a  people  wno 
Tightly  appreciate  and  ^lory  in  the 
distinction  that  attaches  to  their 
home.  Let  him  attemper  these  heau- 
tifol  i&eas,  however,  before  he  leaves. 
They  are  too  pleasing  to  beeigoyed 
without  some  alloy.  *We  people  of 
Stratford-npon-Avoi^  are  not,  as  a 
role,  more  effhsiTe  or  sentimental 
than  yon  people  of  '  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe.'  We  pass  the  birthplace 
itself  without  bo  much  as  looking  up 
at  it  When  we  meetover  our  glass 
and  our  pipe  our  talk  is  of  h^ers 
and  teggs,  of  the  price  of  beans  and 
oats,  of  ^e  prospect  of  a  railway 
being  made  through  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  of  anything,  in  shcnrt, 
rather  than  of  Shakespeare.  From 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  from  Wilmcote, 
£K>m  Snitterfield,  from  Welford 
(where  there  ia  to  this  day  an  actual 
may-pole  still  to  be  seen),  from 
'drunken  Bidford,'  from  'haunted 
HilbroV  from  *  dancing  Marston,'  we 
jog  to  market  at  Stratford,  never 
thinking  that  these  are  classic 
names.  Charlcote,  with  its  fine  old 
house,  with  its  river  flowing  tran- 
quilly as  it  flowed  tiiree  hundred 
years  ago,  with  itd  park  (scene,  as  is 
80  perostently  and  agpreeably  be- 
lieved, of  the  apotheosts  of  poadbing) 
—with  all  its  associations,  is  no 
ground  of  romance  to  us.  It  is 
merely  the  seat  of  Squire  Lucy,  who 
drove  past  just  now,  and  whose  mare 
we  thought  was  going  a  little  stiff 
on  the  off  leg, — who  is  not  at  all 
ashamed  to  b^  the  name  and  to  be 
of  the  family  of  him  who  has  with 
one  consent  been  identified  as  the 
justice  who  is  best  known  by  a 
name  evidently  not  given  him  on 
account  of  his  wisdom.  When  the 
tourist  joins  us  at  our  market  dinner 
we  know  him  at  once.  And  when  he 
attempts  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  Shakespearian  channel  his 
fidlure  is  often  signal  '  Known  to 
Americans  as  Washington  Lrving's 
hotel,'  he  will  say,  reading  the  head- 
line of  our  host's  hotel  bill.  And 
then  he  asks  us  how  it  comes  to  be 
so  Mown.  We  tell  him  '  Because 
Washington  Lrving  once  stayed  here 


for  a  week,— you  will  see  his  room 
on  the  other  side  t|)^  passage, — ^you 
will  see  a  firoMiffller  on  which  is  en- 
grMla  "  Geof&ey  Crayon's  sceptre," 
—you  will  see  old  WiUiam  the 
waiter,  who  will  tell  you  all  iJx>ut  it.' 
And  then  he  withdraws  to  the  other 
side  of  the  passage,  and  the  conver- 
sation reverts  to  the  subject  of  crops 
or  cattle.  Nay,  here  are  even  those 
amongst  us  who  speak  irreverently 
Si  the  coming  celebrations.    'Well,  * 

Mr.  B ,'  we  said  but  yesterday, 

'and  what  do  you  think  of  all  these 
I>reparations ;  — taken     all     your 

tickets?  And  Mr.  B 's  reply  was 

one  which  we  fear  will  move  Eng- 
land to  indignation—'  Tom-foolery,* 
he  said, '  a  lot  of  tom-foolery.'  But 
of  course  Mr.  B — —  is  in  a  minority, 
though  hardly,  we  believe,  in  a  mi- 
nority of  one. 

Nor,  indeed,  are  all  the  strangers 
who  look  in  upon  us,  strangers  who 
come  thinking  of  Shakespeare  only. 
Frequently  there  are  cheap  trips  to 
Stratford.  Such  a  one,  on  faster 
Monday  just  now  passed,  Inoughtus 
from  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire 
about  a  thousand  people.  Of  these 
but  little  over  a  hundred  visited  the 
house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  bom, 
and  only  about  half  a  hundred  went 
to  look  at  his  tomb.  It  should  be 
explained,  however,  that  there  were 
unusual  counter-attractions.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  this  particular  day  the 
basins  of  the  canal  were  empty  and 
a  number  of  workmen  were  engaged 
clearing  them  of  mud.  To  watch  so 
interesting  an  operation  from  two  to 
three  hundred  of  the  visitors  stood 
on  the  wharves  for  hours.  They 
rewarded  with  vociferous  applause 
the  lucky  captor  of  any  eel  or  other 
fish  which  had  not  succeeded  in 
burying  itself.  They  were  not  de- 
tent even  by  the  pelting  rain  from 
supporting  with  their  presence  these 
industrious  labours  and  researches. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  tiiat  if 
the  basins  bad  not  happened  to 
require  mudding,  or  if  there  had  been 
fewer  little  fishes  for  tiie  boys  to 
hunt,  more  of  the  visitors  might 
have  found  time  for  Shakespeare. 

During  the  tercentenary  festivals  it 
is  not  lilrely  that  similar  distractions 
wiU  arise.  Visitors  will  be  free  to 
surrender  themselves  to  the  more 
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legitimate  attractions  of  the  town 
aiKl  its  neigh)|||u^>od.  In  the  in- 
ternals of  oanquftag,  the^cals^ 
and  oonoerts,  Ihey  will  pay  ai%j>b- 
lations  at  the  local  shrines,  and  mfeLke 
patient  pilgrimages  from  scene  to 
scena  Lest  they  should  not  be 
prqrided  with  a  suitable  gaide-booky 
we  make  qnototions  from  the  'Vi- 
sitors' GnMe  to  8tratford-npon- 
Atosx,'  as  it  appears  week  by  week 
*  in  onr  local  newroaper,  '  The  StraV 
fOTd-upon-ATon  Chronicle;' — for  we 
are  to  this  day  a  literary  people, 
and  support  two  weekly  papers 
here.  The  principal  points  of  at- 
traction are  described  as  follows: — 

'  Shaketpearian  Belies  at  Mrs,  Jame^s, 
comer  <f  High  Street, 

*  Visitors  are  invited  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  inspect  the  curious  and 
lUTaluable  re&os  of  the  immortal 
Shakespeare,  removed  from  his 
birthplace  in  i Sao,  where  they  had 
been  shown  for  a  century  previously, 
including  a  plaster  representation  m 
relievo  (^  the  Battle  between  David 
and  Qoliah,  together  with  the  First 
Visitors'  Book,  commencing  in  1812, 
to  the  present  period,  including  auto- 
graphs of  George  IV.,  Wniiam  IV., 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Byron, 
Louis  PhilippB,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Hogg,  Eean,WaBhington  Irving,  and 
other  eminent  individuals.' 

[It  is  not  on  the  fiace  of  it  quite 
clear  in  what  way  a  'plaster  repre- 
sentation of  the  Battle  between  David 
and  Goliidi,'  or  even  an  autograph 
of  the  above-named  'first  gentle- 
man,' are  'curious  and  invaluable 
relics  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,' 
nor  how  many  of  these  autographis 
could  have  been '  shown  for  a  cen- 
tury previously'  to  1820.  But  no 
doubt  this  will  be  all  explained  at 
the  comer  o(High  Street] 

*  Shakespeare's  EaU,  comer  qf  Chapd 

Street. 

'Here  may  be  seen  an  admirable 
full-length  painting,  by  Wilson,  of 
ShakespiBare  in  the  attitude  of  in- 
spiration: the  one  by  Gainsborough, 
of  Garrick  reclining  graceftdly  upon 
a  pedestal,  idolizing  the  poef  s  bust 
Both  these  paintings  were  presented 
by  Garrick  and  his  wife  0  the  cor- 
poration.' 


[This  is  espedaUy  wortiiy  the  at- 
tention of  youthfu^jiHl&M^^nll 
show  them  what  as  prSlliely  the 
Mpper  '  attitude  ff  inspiration,'  and 
t£ir^X)6ition  wbllh  it  is  right  to  as- 
sume when  idolizing'  a  boBt] 

'  Jones's  Phusiglyptie  Museum,  Bull 
Lane, 

'  A  cursory  visit  may  be  made  to 
this  person,  who  is  a  connoisseur, 
and  a  self-taught  carver  of  grotesque 
figures  of  the  creation,  inade  fKon. 
nature's  curious  roots  and  branches, 
and  contains  also,  portraits  of  many 
eminent  meiL' 

[One  cannot  but  feel  tiie  most  pro- 
found respect  for  any  goitieman 
who  keeps  a  phusiglyptic  museum, 
'  who  is  a  connoisseur,  and  ocmtains 
also,  portraits  of  many  eminent  men.' 
We  are  astonished  that  the  editor 
should  speak  of  him  as 'this  person.' 
We  commend  Mr.  Jones  to  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  committee 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.] 

'  The  Falcon  Taverny  opposite  the 
Guild  Chapd, 

'Mentioned  by  Dr.  Drake,  in  his 
"  Noontide  Leisuree,"  as  having  been 
kept,  in  Shakeq)eare's  time,  by  one 
Julius  Shaw;  also,  in  Ireland's 
"  Avon,"  Brewer's  "  Warwickshire," 
and  other  works.  In  the  smoke- 
room,  where  there  is  no  douH  the 
immortal  bard  has  oft  been  heard  to 
say  "  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in 
mine  inn?"  is  the  wainscoting  from 
New  Place.' 

[It  is  not  pleasant  to  learn  tiiat 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  habit  of 
spoutii^  his  own  works  at  a  public- 
house;  but  no  doubt  the  editor 
speaks  with  authority.  We  must 
be  content  to  take  our  great  men  as 
we  find  them.] 

The  Birthplace  of  Shakespeare,  Henley 

Street, 

'This  national  property  has  re- 
centiy  undergone  consid^ble  im- 
provement, both  in  the  house  and 
the  garden  that  surrounds  it  The 
garden  in  which  the  house  stands  is 
laid  out,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  of  which  have  a  Shake- 
spearian association,  by  being  se- 
lected from  those  mentioned  by  the 
dramatist  in  his  works.' 
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[To  which  it  may  be  added  that 

\ '         dch  the  house  has 

lately  l:VP^  repAed  have  also  'a 
Shakespearian  assyiatioii/  bni 
being  no  doubt  s«fiwh|^B'^£en- 
tioned  by  the  dramatisfi^^  works/ 
although  the  present  annotator  has 
not  time  to  lode  out  a  passage.] 

'  BiJtt  (fNew  Place,  the  end  (f  Chapd 

Street. 

*  This  was  the  retired  residence  of 
the  Bud  of  Avon,  and  the  scene  of 
his  last  hours.  Also  the  spot  where 
he  planted  his  celebrated  mulberry- 
tree,  which  was  ordered  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  Rev.  F.  Gkistrell,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  numerous  admirers  of  the 
matchless  bard.  It  was  converted 
into  goblets,  boxes,  tobacco-stoppers, 
&c.' 

[We  do  not  observe  that  the  ter- 
centenary programme  provides  for 
the  utterance  ^  a  solemn  groan  in 
memoir  of  the  Rev.  Francis  6k»- 
trelL  This  seems  to  be  an  omission.] 

'Ann  Edthatvay's  Cottage,  Shottery^ 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
town. 

'  Shakespeare's  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  substantial  ^reoman,  was  bom 
at  this  rural  villa^  in  1556,  the 
house  being  still  m  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  Anne  Hathaway 
(eight  years  older  than  her  husband) 
married  Shakespeare  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  with  whom  she  passed 
some  years  of  her  life  in  domestic 
obscurity,  till  an  extravagance  that 
he  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of, 
forced  him  out  of  Warwickshire,  and 
he  sought  refope  in  London,  where 
being  thrown  mto  the  company  of 
theatricals,  first  gave  him  a  taste  for 
the  druna,  and  thereby  produced 
those  wqr^  which  have  inunortal- 
ized  his  name.' 

[Visitors  could  hardly  choose  a 
pleasanter  walk  than  that  across  the 
fields  to  Shottery.  It  will  afford 
them  a  charming  view  of  Stratford 
church.  They  will  find,  too,  that 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  was  not 
only,  as  the  above  extract  imp^lies, 
'in  a  good  state  of  preservation/ 
when  we  was  bom  there,  but  that 
it  is  so  to  this  day.] 
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The  'Visitors'  Guide;^iiirnot 
mention  the  Ghjuoh^^f  the  Holy 
Tiinilii  ^Jjyiii^llTri  7liiii  is  thought 

^  ly  to  be  well  worthy  of  a  cur- 
sory inspection.  By  not  a  few,  in- 
deed, it  is  thought  better  worthy  of 
inspection  than  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  a  shrine  within  the  bounds 
of  Europe.  For  it  is  here,  in  front 
of  the  altar,  that  we  see  the  stone 
which  covers  all  that  is  mortal  of 
Shakespeare~the  stone  which  bears 
the  famous  inscription  which  has 
probably  been  oftener  quoted  thim 
any  other  epitaph  ever  written  ;• — 
here,  side  by  side  with  thut  of 
Shakespeare,  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  tombs  of  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  others  of  his  fitmily. 
There  from  above  looks  down  the 
bust,  addressing  the  reader — 

•  Stay,  passenger;  why  goeat  tbon  by  so  fiutF'f 

Around  are  the  tombs  of  the  Combe 
iiEunily,  the  Cloptons,  not  a  few 
others  of  unusual  interest,  the 
church  being  surprisingly  rich  in  its 
epitaphs  and  monuments.  In  the 
vestry  the  parish  register  opens  of 
itself  at  the  pages  which  record  the 
birth  and  death  of  '  GulielmusfiliuH 
Johannes  Sbakspere.'     The  birth  is 

*  The  other  day  a  German  gentleman, 
type,  we  suppose,  of  the  '  intelligent  fo- 
reigner *  of  whom  we  frequently  hear,  after 
haranguing  with  much  enthusiasm,  though 
not  in  very  good  English,  on  the  excellences 
of  Shakespeaie,  asked  the  writer  to  recite 
to  him  this  inscription,  which  he  wished  to 
take  down  in  writing.  He  had  been  in  the 
church,  but  had  forgotten  to  copy  it,  perhaps 
forgotten  to  look  at  it,  and,  now  he  had  got 
back  to  the  hotel,  he  wanted  it  He  took  it 
down  from  our  dictation,  and  when  he  had 
finished  we  looked  at  his  note-book.  The 
memoranda  which  he  had, made  for  his  own 
misguidance  ran  thus : — 

'Good  fren  for  Jesus  sake  for  bare 
To  dig  dust  enclose  a  tear 
Blest  be  the  man  what  spare  these  stone 
And  cursed  be  he  what  move  my  bone.' 

He  said  his  wife  would  be  delighted  with  it. 
(We  assure  the  reader  this  is  not  exag- 
gerated, and  we  are  sorry  for  it.) 

f  We  don't  like  foot-notes,  but  we  must 
make  another.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how 
this  word  passenger  has  altered.  Any  one 
who  had  missed  his  train,  and  arrived  foot- 
sore at  the  end  of  his  journey,  would  now 
feel  it  satirical  if  he  were  addressed,  *  Staj, 
passenger.* 
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enteii||LULLatin  as  above,  but  the 
qTUtli^oniil|Ll|^  not  beong  fiist- 
late,  a  laudable  ^iMliBuC^it  has 
been  exercised  in  subseqlTent' 
and  when  we  come  to  the  ent^of 
his  deaUi,  it  is  in  English. 

The  yisitor  who  goes  much  about 
in  Warwickshire  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  that  Shakespeare  is  still  one 
of  the  commonest  names  in  that 
comity.  The  writer  paid  his  poor's- 
rates,  a  little  while  ago,  and  has  got 
a  receipt  signed  'William  Shake- 
speara'  Indeed  there  is  a  certain 
set  of  names  which  are  continually 
turning  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Shakespeare's  house  is  in  Henley 
Street  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Arden.  At  Henley-in-Arden, 
eight  miles  from  Stratford,  there 
are  three  or  four  Shakespeares.  One 
of  them,  we  see,  appears  to  glory  in 
the  old  uncertainty  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  name  ought  to  be  written. 
He  describes  himself  as  Shakspear 
on  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
Shakespeare  on  the  sign  above  the 
door.  The  name  of  Hathaway,  and 
Hathway,  is  still  a  common  one  in 
the  distoict  The  occupant  of  the 
cottage  at  Shottery  does  not  bear 
that  name,  but  claims  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  original  Hathaways, 
and  says  the  cottage  has  never  passed 
out  of  possession  of  her  fiunily. 

Finally,  to  complete  our  guidance, 
let  us  earnestly  advise  the  stranger 


nottoIeaveStratfordwiUioot  having, 
if  possible,  a  i^rt^ 
river  Avon. 


One  woH^ore,  and  that  in  as 
earnest  a  tone  as  we  can  give  it,  be- 
fore we  dismiss  this  subject  Let 
us  remember—all  of  us  who  take 
part  in  any  shape  in  this  tercen- 
tenary celebration,  that  it  is  not 
what  we  do,  be  it  little  or  be 
it  much,  but  cmly  the  spirit  in 
which  we  do  it,  tlutt  can  do  any 
honour— we  will  not  be  so  bold  as 
to  say  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare, 
for  that  can  be  no  more  affected 
either  by  praise  or  dispraise— but 
simply  to  ourselves.  It  is  surely  a 
good  thing  that  a  people  should  thus 
lay  aside  for  a  while  tne  caieQ  of  the 
world  that  '  is  too  much  with  us, 
late  and  soon,'  and  do  homage  with 
a  prostrate  heart  to  what  we  have 
found  greatest  amongst  all  our  race. 
The  memory  of  this  oelebratiQii 
will  live  through  many  generationa 
when  all  the  small  squabbles 
and  heartburnings,  and  prolessional 
discords  which  heralded  and  at- 
tended it  will  have  long  been  for- 
gotten and  forgiven.  And  the  names 
of  some  who  have  laboured  hard,  not 
seeking  any  short-lived  notorie^  to 
themselves,  but  in  a  spirit  of  true 
reverence,  will  be  read  hereafter  with 
grateful  respect 
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NOT  a  patch  npcm^it,  Mossoo, 
pretty   thouga  I  allow  your 
Bois  to  be;  wonderfully  improved 
from  the  barr^  old  scrap  that  I 
remember  it,  tiiough  the  new  BoiB 
de  Boulogne  is,  with  its  admirably- 
kept  gardens^  its  pretty  lakes,  its 
trim  walks,  its  bits  of  boskage  and 
jpreenery — grand  though  yonimagine 
it,   with    its    swell   company,   its 
sombre -&ced,    waxed -moostached 
Emperor,  with  the  pretty  woman  by 
his  side  (a  httle  strainea  and  &ded 
now,  that  pretiy  woman,  and  show- 
ing what  a  long  course  of  difficulties 
between  luxuries  and  priestcraft  will 
do  I),  both  reclining  in  their  elegant 
carnage  environed  by  mouchank  and 
pohce-agents,  who  manage  some- 
how to  get  rid  of  that  awful  stiffiiess 
of  demeanour  which  afiEiBots  every- 
thing connected  with  our  English 
police;  with   its  grand  troops  of 
nouveaux  riches  whirling  here  and 
there   in   elegant   equipages,   and 
showing  in  every  item  of  extrava- 
gance the  recent  fortune  made  hap- 
hazard through  Bourse  speculation ; 
with  its  crowd  of  equestnans,  jeunes 
dandy 8,    with    high    shirt- collars, 
horse-shoe  pins,  tight  trousers,  and 
mutton-chop  whiskers,  like  bad  imi- 
tations of  third-rate  men  about  Lon- 
don ten  years  since ;  with  ite  white- 
capped  bonnes  and  precocious  chil- 
dren abready  in  foU  flirtation,  and 
dreary  old  men  spitting  into  red 
cotton  pocket   handkerdiiefa,  and 
drearier  old  ladies  taking  snuff  and 
looking  after  their  Sfiiz  dogs,  and 
iouiaurau  soldiers,  with  very  short 
hair  and  large  ears  sticking  out  of 
their  heads  like  handles  to  mugs, 
and  short-tailed  jackets,  and  balloony 
trousers  and  tiny  feet ; — ^not  with  aU 
tiiese  adjuncts,  and  a  great  many 
more  which  I  have  nei^er  the  time 
nor  the  space  to  enter  upon,  Mossoo, 
is  your  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  be  men- 
tioiied  in  the  same  breath  witii  our 
Hyde  Park.    Tour  place  is  too  new, 
to  begin  with.     Our  little  establish- 
ment has  its  history  and  can  point 
to  ite  ancestors — real,  not  Brumma- 
geml    We  were  Hyde  Manor,  be- 


longing to  the  Church  of  Westmin- 
ster, until  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  we  were  exchanged — 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  '  swopped,' 
— ^for some  Crown  proi)erty.  ^am- 
bassador from  your  sprightly  nation 
hunted  in  us  with  ourKmg  in  1550  * 
in  1578  the  Duke  Casimir  'killod 
a  biunren  doe  in  Hyde  Park  from 
among  three  hundred  other  deer.' 
They  started  horse  and  foot  races 
round  our  Eing  in  Charles  the  first's 
time ;  and  when  the  gloomy  season 
of  the  Protectorate  was  over,  and  the 
Eing  had  come  to  his  own  again, 
mad-cap  Charley  made  us  celebrated 
for  our  drives  and  promenades,  a 
reputetion  which  we  have  main- 
tamed  ever  since,  and  will  maint.ftin 
at  all  hazards,  against  all  comers! 

*  or  lU  parts  of  England,  Hjde  Park  hath  the 

name 
For  coachM  and  bones  and  penons  of  Dune  T 

Hath,  hath  had,  and  shall  have,  for 
ever!     What  historical  memories, 
what  stores  of  anecdotes  are  con- 
nected with  the  name!  Evelyn  going  , 
to  see  a '  coach  race  in  Hide  Park,'  and 
afterwards '  collationing '  in  Spring 
Garden.    Bustling,  chatting,  active 
little  Mr.  Pepys,  entering  in  his  note- 
book that  he  had  gone  'thence  to 
the  Park,  my  wife  and  I ;  and  here 
Sir  W.  Coventry  did  first  see  me  and 
my  wife  in  a  coach  of  our  own,  and 
so  did  also  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
did  eye  my  wife  mightily.'    Hither 
was  brought  Eynaston,  an  actor  who 
played  female  parte,  and  who  was '  so 
beautifal  a  youth'  that  the  ladies 
of   quah^    prided   themselves  in 
taking   him    with   them   in   their 
coaches  to  Hyde  Park  in  his  theatri- 
cal habit  after  the  play :    '  Which,' 
says  CoUey  Cibber,  '  in  those  days 
they  might  have  sufficient  time  to 
do,  because  plays  were  then  used  to 
begin  at  five  o'clock,  tJie  hour  that 
people  of  the  same  rank  are  now  going 
to  dinner.'    Here  Oliver  Cromwell, 
attempting  to  drive  six  horses  which 
had  been  recently  presented  to  him 
by  the  Earl  of  Oldenburgh,  acting  a 
little  too  freely  with  his  whip,  caused 
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the  tean»  Id  take  fright^  and  the 
coach  npeettifli^  «b  flung  to  the 
ground  and  somewiiat^iiFerQ^  in- 
jnred.  Here  took  place  that  laiAtnt* 
able  duel  betwemi  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  in 
which  both  were  killed,  and  which 
is  60  admirably  described*  in  Thack- 
eray's '  Esmond  ;*  and  here  Just  a  cen- 
tury ago,  took  place  a  duel  between 
John  Wilkes,  of  'North  Briton' 
celebrity,  and  Samuel  Martin,  M.P. 

Vedf'.  Xapoli  e  pot  moril  See 
Naples  and  die,  if  you  like,  but  do 
not  die  without  having  seen  Hyde 
Park/  The  country  cousin  who 
spends  a  fortnight  in  London,  weary- 
ing himself  and  his  friends  with  that 
fourteen  days'  hard  labour,  has  seen 
nothing  until  he  has  visited  Hyde 
Park  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
and  gazed  upon  the  crowd  of  car- 
riage occupants,  equestrians  and 
pedestrians  constantly  pouring  in 
under  Decimus  Burton's  triple 
archway  with  the  Ionic  screen 
which  faces  that  triumphal  arch 
on  the  top  of  Ck)nstitution  Hill, 
now  surmounted  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Digby  Wyatt's  hideous  bronze  eques- 
trian eflSgy  of '  the  Dook,'  which  cost 
a  gratefiil  public  six^  thousand 
•  pounds.  In  the  whole  world  there 
^  probably  no  such  sight,  no  such 
lavish  display  of  wealth  dispensed 
with  such  exquisite  taste,  no  such 
show  of  elegant  equipages  and 
splendid  horseflesh,  no  such  gather- 
ing of  high-bred  men  and  lovely 
women.  Nothing  else  in  London 
pretends  to  compete  with  it.  At  the 
Opera  and  the  Horticultural  and  Bo- 
tanical fetes  you  may  see  the  same 
men  and  women,  but  they  are  with- 
out the  horses  and  carriages,  which 
have  a  great  effect  in  the  ensemble. 
Moreover,  at  those  places  you  have  to 
jmy  for  admission,  whereas,  brother 
of  mine,  though  your  name  be  Laza- 
rus, and  though  your  coat  be  ever  so 
patched,  though  your  pockete  be 
coinless  and  your  boots  cracked, 
you  shall  take  your  place  against 
the  iron  rails  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  and  calmly  criticise  to 
your  friend  Sans-sous  the  *  turn-out ' 
of  the  Duke  of  Sennacherib.  Lettiie 
green  and  gold  park-keeper  eye  you 
superciliously,  not  to  say  suspi- 
ciously, oh  my  friend  (and  to  tell 


truth  they  aie  a  haugfaiy  race  tiiese 
park-keepers,  and  ^enbioe  ^fierte 
of  a  private  sol^j^r  with  ilie  am>- 
*  gaol  ^xclusiveoies  of  the  beadle), 
but  do  jjfoi  mind !  so  long  as  your 
behaviour  la  circumspect,  and  your 
language  not  obnoxions,  iheee  pef^ 
sons  cannot  interfere  witii  you ;  and 
you  have  the  satiB&dion  of  known^ 
that,  from  your  casual  contribatkHi 
to  the  levied  taxes  of  the  kingdom, 
you  feel  to  a  certain  extent  towards 
them  in  the  light  of  an  employer. 

But  the  country  cousin  on  his 
first  visit,  the  neophyte  first  making 
acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  Park,  s)u>uld  have  an  introducer, 
some  (me  well  acquainted  with  its 
ways,  else  will  he  be  &in  to  lose 
himself,  and  pursue  what  Mr.  Cariyle 
would  call  'mere  vain  gropings.' 
Nowhere  is  the  fickleness  of  Eashmi, 
the  mutability  of  Taste,  moore  seen 
than  in  this,  their  chief  resort 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  place 
of  resort  for  equipages,  hoirsemeD, 
and  pedestrians  was  that  poTtkti 
of  the  King  between  Hyde  Park 
Comer  and  Great  Crunberlaiid 
Street,  as  it  had  been  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  '  The  next  place 
of  resort,'  says  the  'Spectator,' 
'wherein  the  servile  world  are  let 
loose,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde 
Park,  while  the  gentry  are  in  the 
Bing.'  And  Pope,  addressing  lock- 
raped  Belinda,  says — 

*  Know,  then,  mmombered  spirits  nmnd  her  fly; 
The  light  mlilUa  of  the  lower  sicy : 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 
Hang  o'er  the  Box.  aiul  hover  round  the  BingJ 

But  before  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
during  brief  holidays  snatohed  at 
intennals  from  school,  was  permitted 
to  look  on  at  the  dazzling  crowds. 
Fashion  had  changed  the  locale  to 
the  straight  streteh  of  road  between 
Achilles'  statue  and  the  powder 
magazine,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  'Ladies'  Mile.'  Ah  me!  these 
changes  in  Fashion's  quarters,  when 
reflected  on,  are  as  melancholy  as  the 
crows'  feet  seen  in  the  dreefiing-glass 
creeping  slowly  round  the  eyes,  or 
the  dropped  voice  in  which  your  tailor 
mutters  to  his  assistant  the  number 
of  inches  round  your  waist — a 
measure  which  at  one  time  he 
would  announce  in  so  cheery  a  tone ! 


Hyde  Park. 
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My  earliest  reoolleotion  of  the 
'  Ladies'  Mile'  «xtencls  to  a  period 
when  it  was  not  ^thought  bad  taste 
to  ride  or  drive  on  a  Sunday ;  when 
Lady  Blessington,  in  the  eyening  of 
beanty  so  soft  and  charming  as  to 

S'ye  one  an  idea  of  the  resplendent 
veliness  ,of  its  daVn,  drove  in  a 
very  noticeable  carriage  wiili  the 
largest  of  footmen  in  the  most 
striking  of  liveries;  when  Count 
D'Orsay,— ah!  how  well  I  recollect 
his  stnught  profile  and  black  hair! 
he  was  handsome,  certainly,  but  of  the 
hairdressers'  dummy  order  of  beauty 
— drove  an  admirably-hung  dark- 
green  cabriolet,  with  a  high-stepping 
horse,  in  very  highly  plated 
harness,  and  with  a  gin-stunted 
'  tiger,' — a  little  wretch  in  boots  and 
breeches,  like  a  groom  seen  through 
the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass, 
swinging  on  the  footboaid  behind; 
when  the  bystanders  would  turn 
from  Louis  Napoleon  (then  merely 
regarded  as  a  thick-headed,  silent, 
brooding,  disagreeable  exile)  to  gaze 
with  wonder  at  poor  Lord  Cantilupe 
lounging,  in  a  Sybaritic  fashion, 
along  his  horse's  back;  when  a 
whisper  would  pass  round  among 
the  strangers  that  the  red-fjEU^ 
merry-looking  gentleman  in  the 
dark-blue  cab  was  Lord  Dolly  Fitz- 
clarenoe,  while  his  Mend  and  chario- 
teer was  his  invariable  companion. 
Sir  George  Wombwell ;  that  the  tall 
man  in  spectacles  on  the  stout  cob 
was  Thackeray,  a  writer  in  '  Punch ;' 
and  that  the  gigantic  man  with  the 
handsome  &ce  and  the  keen  eye 
was  Jacob  Omnium,  who  had  just 
exposed  the  abuses  of  the  Palace 
Court.  In  those  days  broughams 
and  clarences  were  only  just  com- 
mencing to  be  used,  and  the  Park 
was  filled  with  banging,  swinging 
chariots  in  all  the  glory  of  gorgeous 
hammercloth,  bewigged  coach- 
men, powder-headed  footmen,  and 
Slum-pudding-spotted  carriage-dog. 
a  those  days  no  man  wishing  to  be 
well  thought  of  would  have  been 
seen  walking  on  the  AchillesHstatue 
Bide  of  the '  Ladies'  Mile,'  would  have 
been  seen  smoking,  would  have  been 
seen  without  stiff  stand-up  gills  (a 
tumrdown  collar  was  &cetiously 
supposed  to  indicate  a  poetic  tem- 
perament), without  stin^ps  which  but- 


toned under  the  soles  of  his  Welling- 
ton boots,  and  without— if  he  were 
&cial-gyii)iVu3t  enough  to  accomplish 
it-yan  eyeglass  stuck  in  his  eye. 
Boats  were  unknown  on  the  Serpen- 
tine in  tiioee  days,  save  the  mimic 
fleets  sailed  by  boys ;  and  any  one 
indulging  in  such  athletic  exercise  as 
rowing  would  have  been  looked  down 
upon  as  a  sad  vulgarian.  Those  were 
the  days  when  &e  Coventry  Club 
was  the  great  resort  of  the  dandies, 
when  crowds  used  to  assemble  round 
Apsley  House  (originally  a  piece  of 
ground  granted  by  G^rge  the 
Second  to  an  old  soldier  named 
Allen,  who  had  fought  at  the  battie 
of  Dettingen,  and  who  kept  an  apple- 
stall  on  it),  to  witness  the  moimting 
and  dismounting  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  to  receive  the 
forefinger  salutation  of  the  blue- 
coated,  white-trousered  veteran,  and 
to  cheer  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  (the  favourite  head  cover- 
ing of  the  latter  being  then  a  white 
hat  with  a  black  bakd),  and  who 
drove  as  frequently  in  tiie  Park  in 
the  season  as  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  are  now  in  the  habit 
of  doing. 

MaiSf  nous  avons  changS  tout  cela — 
we,  and  Q?ime  the  avenger  1  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  D'Orsay,  Lord  Cantilupe, 
Lord  Dolly  Fitzclarence,  Sir  George 
Wombwell,  Thackeray,  'theDook,' 
and  Prince  Albert  are  dead;  the 
flowing  whiskers  of  Omnium  are 
white;  carriage-dogs  are  seen  no 
more;  and  straps,  eyeglasses,  and 
Wellington  boots  are  ostracised ;  and 
Fashion,  led  by  Anonyma  and  her 
compeers,  has  removed  the  line  of 
carriages  and  horsemen  to  the 
ground  between  Apsley  House  and 
Prince's  G^te.  There  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  position  of  Botten 
Bow— that  long  strip  of  ground  dedi- 
cated to  horse  exercise  alone,  and 
into  which  no  carriage,  unless  apper- 
taining to  Boyalty,  is  ever  allowed 
to  enteff — ^whidi  sixetohes  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer  to  Kensington,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  derive  its  un- 
savoury appellation  from  a  corrup- 
tion of '  Boute  du  Boi,'  or  the  King's 
way.  Here  are  to  be  seen  horses 
and  horsemen  of  all  kinds.  Sheridan 
in  his  prologue  to  'Pizarro,'  thus 
describes  it — 
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*  Honed  In  Chflaptfde,  foane  yet  tlM  «agor 
spark 

'   Acbievcfl  the  Sanday  trfdhph  of  the  Park ; 
Scarce  jet  you  see  hlro,  draidlhg  to  be  kite. 
Scour  the  New  Road,  and  dash  through  6ros« 
▼enor  Gate : 

(  Anxious,  yet  tlinorous  too,  hii  steed  to  ahov, 
The  hack  Buoepbalns  of  Rotten  Row. 
Ouvleaa  he  seemi,  yet  vigilantly  aby, 
Wooa  the  stray  glance  of  ladies  passing  by. 
While  his  off>beel,  insidiously  aside, 
Provokes  the  caper  which  he  seems  to  chldt.' 

And  so  it  has  oontintied  to  this 
day.  From  early  mom  till  dewy 
eye  the  Row  has  a  certain  compl^ 
ment  of  visitors,  for  during  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day  it  is  most 
thronged,  and  its  frequenters  feel  it 
de  rifjiieur  to  be  seen  thefo.  These 
hours  used  to  bo  in  the  evening,  an 
ante-prandial  promenade  from  half- 
past  five  imtil  seven;  but  some  of 
the  leaders  of  fiEuhion  felt  that  these 
hours  were  not  sufficiently  exclu- 
sive— that  people  from  the  CJity, 
horrible  vulgarians  engaged  in  the 
debasing  pursuits  of  commerce,  law, 
literature,  or  even  trade,  might 
come  between  the  wind  and  their 
nobility,  enjoying  themselves  after 
the  day's  labours  were  at  an  end. 
This  was  too  terrific,  and  must  at 
once  be  rectified ;  so  the  exclusives 
changed  the  fashionable  time  to  the 
two  hours  preceding  lunch — ^b^ 
tween  twelve  and  two^when  all 
the  low  persons  engaged  in  getting 
their  daily  bread  would  be  conifined 
to  their  counting-houses,  law-courts, 
chambers,  desks,  or  counters,  as  the 
case  might  be;  and  this  rule  still 
continues.  So  thoroughly  has  it 
carried  out  its  intention  that  all 
the  visitors  at  the  'swell  time' 
might  now  be  denizens  of  the  Castle 
of  Indolence.  They  are  all  drones, 
among  whom  the  presence  of  a 
working  bee  is  never  to  be  found. 
There  you  may  see  the  best  types 
of  that  great  creature  the  Bhtish 
'  swell '  —  tall,  stalwart,  strong- 
limbed,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft- 
bearded,  not  particularly  bright,  but 
covering  his  natural  pleasantness 
with  an  absurd  mask  of  insouciance. 
There  are  lovely  girls,  and  plain 
girls  who  almost  approach  to  pret- 
tiness  on  horseback,  so  well  are 
their  figures  set  off  by  the  trim 
habit,  their  feu^es  by  the  neat  chim- 
ney-pot  hat  and   becoming  half- 


velL  Search  the  world  through, 
and  you  will  find  nilliiiig  like  tfa^ 
English  Amazons,  so  healthy,  yet 
so  delicately  formed,  fearless,  yet 
entirely  modest,  so  bright  and 
fresh  and  hup^j  in  her  one  hedth- 
fol  and  natural  reoreati(m  in  the 
entire  round  ofilie  season's  amuse- 
ments. Here  i^ey  oome  in  bioad 
cavalcades,  some  eight  or  ten  slaraog, 
escorted  by  huBbands  and  loven, 
brothers  and  friends,  the  fresh  sum- 
mar  air  blowing  out  of  them  all 
the  heat  and  dust  andgaseofos  ateo- 
sphere  of  hot  nights'  crammed  open 
or  crowded  ball-room,  and  bringing 
back  for  the  nonce  the  roees  into 
their  cheeks  and  the  light  into  their 
eyes — such  roses  and  such  light  as 
fade  only  too  quickly  under  the  life 
they  are  leading,  and  are  only  re- 
newed by  a  long  course  of  continual 
quiet  and  fresh  air.  Ah,  Mossoo! 
my  foreign  friend,  whom  I  apos- 
trophized in  the  first  sentences  of 
this  little  essay,  these  young  Eng- 
lish ladies  constitute  our  crowning 
triumph  over  your  Bois!  You  ao- 
knowledge  it,  I  know.  Often  have 
I  seen  you  wag  your  little  beard 
and  grind  your  teeth  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delighted  animation  as  the  ca- 
valcade whirled  by  you!  the  caval- 
cade in  such  close-fitting  dark-blue 
habits  as  none  but  Poole  yet  have 
accomplished,  and  in  the  coquetry 
of  those  chinmey-pots  and  half-veils, 
which  beat  the  wideawakes  (once 
tried,  but  proved  fiulures)  into  fits! 
Sometimes  among  these  cavalcades 
are  to  be  seen  children  on  ponies — 
pretty  little  girls  with  their  Shet- 
land's leading-rein  in  charge  of  some 
steady  old  family  groom ;  boys, 
knickerbockered  iod  gaitered,  gal- 
loping along  by  the  side  of  papa's 
&r-fiteppmg  hunter— «11  riding  fear- 
lessly, and  thoroughly  at  home  in 
their  saddles,  as  only,  in  Europe  at 
least,  we  English  people  are. 

Among  the  crowd  of  banded  ca- 
valcades you  will  notice  many  soli- 
tarv  riders  steering  their  way  in 
and  out  in  lonely  self-sufficiency. 
Some  of  these  are  females,  generally 
mounted  on  showy  screws,  and  riding 
them  at  the  top  of  tiieir  pace,  fol- 
lowed by  very  doubtfrd-loc^dng 
grooms,  under  whose  shabby  livery 
one  seems  to  recognize  a  bemg  oi  a 
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Idndred  though  slightly  differesit 
stamp.  <  Ifi^aiilof  these  instances^ 
grattez  l^groom  et  vous  trouverez  h 
flyman  of  some  Brompton  livery- 
stable,  unless,  indeed  (shame  to  say !), 
the  servitor  in  question  be,  as  he 
very  often  is,  the  Bather  of  the  young 
woman  after  whom  he  rides.  The 
demeanour  of  these  miserable  women 
exhibits  the  recklessness  impelled  by 
shame — ^the  intention  of  '  fEMsing  it 
out ;'  and  as  they  ride  tardily  along 
they  stare  with  closed  lips  and  inso- 
lent glance  at  all,  male  and  female, 
whom  they  meet  These  are  the 
Anonymas  whom  certain  writers 
like  to  patronize  in  print,  and  the 
'  pretty  horsebreakers,*  whom  some 
distinguished  painters  select  for  the 
subjects  of  their  brushes.  A  ren- 
contre with  them  causes  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  lady 
amazons,  and  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion on  the  i«rt  of  gentlemen 
cavaliers—caused  rather:  the  past 
tense,  not  the  present  Thanks  to 
the  genial  criticisms  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  press,  the  subject  is  now 
folly  understood  in  the  most  retired 
and  innocent  classes  of  society. 
One  would  like,  however,  to  see 
some  letters  of  1^.  Chapone  on  this 
topic ;  or  to  read  what '  Little  Bur- 
ney  *  would  have  written  about  it  in 
her  'Diary;'  or  what  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  remarked  thereanent  to 
Topham  Beauclerk  or  Bennet  Lang- 
ton. 

Besides  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
all  degrees  of  age  are  represented 
among  ilie  equestrians.  Here  may 
be  seen  pursy  gentlemen  of  five- 
and-forty,  who  laughed  and  grew 
fftt  before  the  light  of  Banting 
dawned  upon  the  world,  and  who 
are  endeavouring  by  regular  horse 
exercise  to  keep  down  corpulence 
without  depriving  themselves  of  any 
of  the  table's  luxuries.  They  b^ 
stride  strong,  thickset,  handsome 
little  cobs — that  class  of  horse  ad- 
vertised by  dealers  as '  up  to  twenty 
stone — a  dravhorse  in  miniature;' 
and  go  pounoing  away  with  the  full 
intention  of  getting  as  much  jolting 
as  possible  into  a  given  quantity  of 
time.  And  there,  too,  may  be  seen 
really  old  men,  fine  old  boys  who 
in  their  time  have  been  great  across 
country,  and  who  still  retain  a  look 


of  sporting,  in  their  tight  blue 
body-coats  and  high  muslin  cra- 
vats, but  who  are  no  longer  capable 
of  much  equitation,  and  are  seated 
on  steady  old  hunters  incapable  of 
maldng  a  stumble  or  a  mistake,  and 
cantering  along  at  the  easiest  of 
ambles.  Here,  too,  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  the  Church  equitant  in 
the  person  of  a  rosy-coloured  bishop, 
with  his  episcopal  legs  covered  with 
black  gaiters,  mounted  on  a  safe, 
clever  cob,  and  closely  followed  by  a 
well-fed  groom  in  very  sober  livery. 
Until  the  last  few  ^ears  there 
were  very  few  pedestrians  in  the 
Eow,  and  these  principally  friends 
of  the  riders  or  connoisseurs  in  horse- 
flesh, who  would  hang  negh'gentlv 
over  the  rails  and  discourse  to  each 
other  in  those  mysterious  whispers 
which  sporting  men  so  much  s^ect 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
passing  cattle.  But  the  introduc- 
tion from  the  Champs  Elys^  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  the  light 
and  elegant  wire  chairs,  expressly 
adapted  for  out^f-door  use,  has 
entirely  changed  the  &shion,  and 
'  the  thing '  is  now  to  hire  a  chair 
and  sit  and  watch  the  passers-by, 
both  horse  and  foot  Nothing  can 
be  pleasanter  than  this.  You  sit 
amongst  the  best-dressed  people  in 
town,  the  prettiest  women  and  the 
greatest  swells,  and  see  the  whole 
panorama  of  London  out-door  life 
unrolling  itself  before  you.  Year 
by  year  these  chairs  have  increased 
in  number,  until  they  are  now  a 
recognized  institution  of  the  Park, 
and  afford  a  very  fisur  summer  live- 
lihood to  their  proprietors.  One 
row,  sometimes  a  double  row , 
stretches  from  Hyde  Park  Comer 
isa  up  Botten  Eow,  and  in  the 
bright  sunlight  the  colours  of  the 
bonnets,  parasols,  and  dresses,  har- 
moniously mingled,  give  the  effect 
of  a  brilliant  and  extensive  bed  of 
tulips.  In  front  of  tiiese  sitters 
wanders  a  perpetuaUy  varying 
crowd,  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
but  aJl  belonging  to  the  richer 
classes,  and  all  bent  on  relaxation 
and  amusement  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  this  stroll,  provided 
you  have  a  companion,  out  the 
man  who  would  attempt  it  alone 
must  be  bold  indeed.     To  walk 
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quietly  under  the  fire  of  a  thonsaiid 
pcur  of  eyes,  the  handsomest  and 
wickedest  in  London,  requires  an 
amount  of  moral  conrage  which 
few  possess :  the  Tmfortonate  cyno- 
Bure,  once  started,  dare  not  retreat; 
bat  no  sooner  does  he  see  or  £Euicy 
he  sees  some  one  bend  forward  to 
whisper  her  neighbour,  than  he  im- 
mediately considers  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  the  remark,  is  haunted  by 
the  horrible  idea  of  a  lump  on  his 
nose,  a  crack  in  his  boot,  a  crease 
in  his  coat — '  Quelque  chose  ridi- 
cule ou  boufFonne'  (to  use  Th6- 
opbile  Gautier's  favourite  phrase), 
in  his  appearance,  and,  colouring 
to  brightest  crimson,  he  pursues  his 
way  amid  the  ill-suppressed  titters 
of  the  crowd. 

Once  past  the  Serpentine  Bridge, 
which  was  designed  oy  Bennie,  and 
erected  in  1826,  and  we  are  in  quite 
a  different  scene.  We  are,  as 
Tickell  says, 

*  Where  KeoslngtoD,  Ugh  o'er  the  ndghboorliig 

lands. 
Midst  greens  and  sweets  a  regal  fabric  stands, 
And  sees  each  spring  luxuriant  in  her  bowers, 
A  snow  of  blossoms  and  a  world  of  flowers ; 
The  dames  of  Britain  oft  In  crowds  repair 
To  gravel  walks  and  unpolluted  air. 
Here,  while  the  town  in  damps  and  darkness 

lies, 
They  breathe  In  sunshine  and  see  azure  skies ; 
Each  walk,  with  robe!«  of  various  djes  bespread, 
Seems  fi-om  afar  a  moving  tulip  bed ; 
There,  rich  brocades  and  glossy  dam&sks  glow, 
And  dilntx,  the  rival  of  the  showeiy  bow.' 

But  save  twice  a  week,  and  when 
the  band  of  the  Guards  plays  on 
Sundays,  you  would  not  find  the 
brave  show  of  company  which  old 
Tickell  so  pleasantly  describes.  On 
the  contrary,  the  grand  old  gardens 
are  still  and  solemn.    Lying  in  the 


verdant  boskage^  stretched  aapine* 
under  the  elmdow^jy^na  of  the 
giant  elms  and  oaks^oneTSmid  fiuicy 
oneself  a  hundred  miles  from  Lcm- 
don :  the  eye  lights  on  nothing  bat 
greenery:  from  a&r  the  hum  of 
wheels  and  voices  breaks  upon  the 
ear  with  a  pleasant  and  soothing 
monotone ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
occasional  flitting  by  of  a  lengthy 
Life-Guardsman  exchanging  sweet 
nothings  with  a  dumpy  housemaid, 
one  might  imagine  oneself  in  a 
wood — such  a  wood  as  these  gar- 
dens must  have  been  in  1798,  when 
a  man  was  accidentally  i^ot  while 
the  keepers  were  shooting  foxes 
here!  and  his  widow  received  a 
pension  of  18Z.  a  year  from  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth. 

Here  may  be  met,  wandering  idly 
among  the  trees,  painters  mooning 
over  the  subjects  of  their  pictuies, 
and  authors  thinking  of  the  elabora- 
tion of  their  plots;  and  here,  too, 
may  be  found  close-shaved  gentle- 
men with  little  rolls  of  paper  in 
their  hands,  to  which  they  now  and 
then  refer,  and  who,  from  Iheir 
writhings  and  gesticulations,  yon 
would  take  to  be  lunatics,  if  yon 
did  not  know  them  to  be  actors 
who  had  walked  over  from  Bromp- 
ton  or  Kensingtcm,  their  favourite 
resort,  and  were  studying  their 
parts  in  the  quiet  shades.  Hero 
are  children  playing  on  the  green- 
sward, and  idlers — doers  of  nothing 
doing  it  well — extended  on  their 
bacl^,  calmly  gazing  up  to  the  sky. 
Happy  the  metropolis  that  has  each 
a  large  and  healthy  lung!  Good 
for  aU — for  the  rich  to  fliaunt  and 
flirt  in,  for  the  poor  to  take  quiet 
rest  and  ease^is  Hyde  Park. 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 


THE  8TUDT  OF  ASIBONOMY. 


VrO,  child;  yon  muBt  never  ex- 

ll  press  any  of  those  strong 
opinions  again.  Men  don't  admire 
dedsion  in  yonng  girls  of  your  age.' 

'But  Mrs.  Strangways  is  bold- 
looking,  Aunt  Thalia,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  hear  Jane  Dashwood  named 
with  her.' 

'  Mrs.  Strangways  not  only  looks, 
but  is,  bold,  child.  That  is  just  the 
reason  you  should  not  have  said 
what  you  did.  The  truer  such  re- 
marks are,  the  more  reason  for 
young  persons  abstaining  from 
making  them.  Mr.  Chichester  may 
be  au  mieux  with  Mrs.  Strangways, 
for  anything  you  know  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  iauct  of 
his  having  called  her  pretty,  and  of 
her  bowing  to  him  in  such  a  Mendly 
manner,  were  reasons  enough  to  seal 
your  lips.  It  has  a  very  bad  effect 
for  one  woman  to  dispraise  another 
before  the  man  who  admires  her.' 

'  But  Mr.  Chichester  is  engaged  to 
Jane  Dashwood.  What  can  Mrs. 
Strangways'  beauty^  or  my  opinion 
of  her,  matter  to  him  ?' 

'  Ta,  ta !  child,  don't  be  so  simple 
and  sentimentaL  What  does  a  man 
of  thirty— a  man  of  the  world  like 
Chichester — think  of  Miss  Dash- 
wood when  he  is  fifty  miles  away 
from  her?  As  to  the  engagement,  I 
don't  believe  in  ii  He  has  not  tJie 
air  of  an  engaged  man  at  all.  Bar- 
ring his  want  of  means,  it  would  be 
a  very  good  match  for  one  of  Colo- 
nel Dashwood's  daughters,  if  they 
could  catch  him.  He  is  of  better 
birth  and  breeding  in  every  way 
than  tiiemselves.'  And  Mrs.  Tudor 
scrutinized  her  niece's  appearance 
carefully,  and  made  up  her  mind,  if 
Paul  had  only  more  money,  that  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  Esther  to 
supplant  Jane  Dashwood  if  she  could. 

Esther  had  never  looked  better 
than  on  this  evening,  as  she  stood 


beside  the  window  waiting  for  their 
guest  to  arrive.  She  had,  witii  con- 
siderable inward  upbraiding,  put  on 
her  white  nmslin  dress,  and  braided 
her  hair  back  from  her  face  in  that 
way  poor  Oliver  liked.  She  was 
altogether  looking  unusually  flushed, 
and  well,  and  hcrndsome ;  and  read- 
ing this  opinion  of  herself  upon  Mrs. 
Tudor's  race,  her  uneasy  conscience 
began  supplying  fine  casuistic  rea- 
sons to  itself  for  having  dressed  so 
much  and  for  having  gained  such  a 
colour.  '  I  had  nothing  clean  but  my 
gingham,  which  looks  so  heavy  by 
candlehght,  and  this  white  muslin. 
It  is  only  the  frock  I  danced  in  at 
school.  Aunt  Thalia;  I  hope  Miss 
Whitty  won't  think  I  am  too  much 
dressed  out  Indeed,  I  have  made 
myself  quite  hot  and  miserable 
thinking  whether  I  don't  look  too 
grand,  as  it  is.' 

'White  muslin  without  an  orna- 
ment is  always  in  good  taste,'  said 
Mrs.  Tudor,  mildly.  'You  dress 
your  hair  very  well,  Esther.  Your 
&ce  will  bear  that  severe  style  till 
you  are  twenty-one,  and  white  be- 
comes you.' 

'Oh,  Aunt  Thalia!  I  think  it 
makes  me  look  verv  dark.  Do  see 
how  brown  my  hands  are  1' 

She  held  out  one  of  her  arms, 
which  the  loose-falling  sleeve  dis- 
played nearly  to  the  shoulder,  for 
Mrs.  Tudor  to  analyze.  It  was  a 
beautiful  arm ;  slight,  as  yet,  for  the 
girl  had  not  herself  reached  to  the 
fulness  of  womanhood ;  but  with  de- 
licate curved  lines,  full  of  promise 
for  the  future,  and  with  a  hsjid, 
tanned,  certainly,  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  but  lithe  and  delicately 
moulded  as  a  painter's  heart  could- 
desire.  '  I  had^  a  great  mind  to  put 
on  gloves,  Axmt  Thalia,  only  they 
would  have  made  me  look  [more 
dressed  still.' 
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'And  as  Mr.  ChioheBldr  is  oulkf 
your  friend's  lover,  your  brown  hands 
don't  signify/  said  Mrs.  Tador,  drily. 
'  He  will  just  deliver  the  Miss 
Dashwoods'  messages  and  go  away 
in  half  an  hour^  I  have  no  doubt' 

A  suggestion  which  made  Esther 
retire  to  the  window  and  gaze  out 
in  silence  at  the  sea  until  a  feeble 
apologetic  knock  at  the  front  door 
heralded  Miss  Whitty's  arrivaL 

'Just  run  out  and  take  her  into 
my  bed-room^  Esther/  said  Mrs. 
Tudor,  quickly.  'Wilson  is  much 
too  fine  a  lady  to  wait  upon  Miss 
Whitty,  and  I  don't  like  her  going 
alone  to  my  dressing-table.  I 
wouldn't  for  worlds  think  anything 
really  bad  of  the  poor  creature,  but 
I  Jiave  doubts  about  the  pins.  Pre- 
tend you  wish  to  show  her  the  way, 
and  don't  leave  her  alone  for  a  mi- 
nute.   Do  you  hear?' 

'  Yes,  Aunt  Thalia,  I  hear/  And 
very  hot  and  ashamed  of  her  office, 
Esther  went  out  to  watch  over  the 
rectitude  of  poor  Miss  Whitty,  whom 
she  found  disrobing  herself,  in  quite 
a  cheerful  and  good-tempered  state 
of  mind,  upon  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

'  It's  a  little  wea&ness  of  your 
aunt's,  dear  Miss  Fleming/  she  whis- 
pered, '  a  little  weakness  of  dearest 
Mrs.  Tudor's,  not  liking  any  one  to 
be  alone  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
so  I  am  taking  my  things  off  here. 
Perhaps  we  shall  all  feel  the  same 
some  day.  Elderly  people  require 
artifices,  you  know,  don't  they?' 

From  which  observation  Esther 
gathered  that  it  was  latent,  even  in 
Miss  Whitty's  shallow  little  soul,  to 
be  occasionally  spiteful  if  she  dared. 
'  Mrs.  Tudor  sent  me  out  to  show 
you  which  was  her  room.  Miss 
Whitty.  Surely  you  would  like  to 
arrange  your— your— '  her  hesitar 
tion  was  caused  by  the  very  doubt- 
ful nature  of  the  Whitty  coiflftire — 
'  your  curls  at  the  glass.' 

'  Well,  I  will  just  take  a  peep, 
then/  said  Miss  Whitty,  girlishly,  *  if 
you're  sure  if s  no  trouble.  Pray 
don't  think  of  getting  a  candle.  One 
look  is  all  I  want' 

But  the  look,  even  in  the  Ming 
twilight,  seemed)  to  disclose  many 
and  unexpected  deficiencies  to  Miss 
Whitty's  mind.  '  Perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  r^ularly  to  settle  oneself. 


aH/  she  WMrhfldL  OTtttig  her 

head  on  on&  side  an^FWm^^  plain- 
tively at  Esther.  '  I  did  up  a  little 
parcel  ready,  you  see,  but  not  know- 
mg  where  I  was  to  undress,  I  didn't 
untie  it  at  first  Tou  wouldn't  mind 
waiting  a  few  moments  here  for  me, 
would  you?' 

'  Oh,  not  at  all/  said  Esther,  who 
was  every  moment  nervously  expect- 
ing to  hear  Paul's  knock  at  the  door. 
'  There  will  be  no  one  but  ourselves 
and  Mr.  Chichester,  though,  and— 
and— I  am  sure  you  look  very  nice 
already.  Miss  Whitty/ 

'But  I  am  showing  my  frizzesl 
Yes,  indeed  I  am.  Why,  I  can  feel 
them  quite  bare  on  each  side  of  my 
head.  Nothing  looks  so  bad,  so  in- 
delicate indeed,  as  to  show  one's 
frizzes  before  gentlemen.'  And  then 
Miss  Whitty  unfolded  her  brown- 
paper  parcel,  and  drew  forth  her 
shoes,  and  her  brushes  and  comb, 
and  her  knitting,  and  a  bow  for  her 
neck,  and  her  bracelets,  and  various 
other  small  articles  |of  promiscuous 
adornment.  '  How  do  I  look,  dear 
Miss  Fleming?'  she  inquired,  after 
at  least  ten  minutes'  preparation. 
'Would  you  kindly  look,  and  tell 
me  if  my  hair  is  right  behind? 
Beally  there  is  nothing  makes  me 
so  fecuf  ully  nervous  as  the  thought 
of  showing  my  frizzes.' 

Now,  but  for  Miss  Whitty  herself 
vouchsafing  the  information,  no  hu- 
man eye  would  have  detected  the 
onstence  of '  frizzes '  at  all,  the  whole 
head  having  an  extraordinarily  flat, 
denuded  aspect,  save  where  irregu- 
lar forests  of  little  black  satin  bows, 
with  strange  pendant  ladders  of 
chenille  rings,  and  other  odds  and 
ends  of  mOlinery,  covered  it  away 
from  sight  at  ihe  back.  Having 
heard  as  a  girl  that  she  had  a  good 
profile.  Miss  Whitty,  at  forty-nine, 
continued  to  show  a  great  deal  of 
cheek-bone  and  neck;  the  latter 
wound  roimd  with  different  devices 
of  velvets  and  hair-chains,  as  foils 
to  the  complexion.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  barege  gown  of  large  pattern, 
butj&ded  colours,  suggestive  of  hav- 
ing been  bought  in  a  remnant  at  the 
end  of  a  very  remote  Bath  season ; 
which  dress,  being  of  home  make, 
hung  rather  irregularly  about  tho 
skirts,  and  displayed,  whenever  its 
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weans  ohan^  io  moTe  inadtiei^ 
tently;  |(rari^  glinipses  of  preca- 
rious slate-coloured  hooping  about 
the  ankles.  Shoes,  known  in  the 
trade  and  to  Miss  Whitty  aa  '  pru- 
nella/ with  sandals  that  habitually 
came  untied;  rusiy-black  mittens, 
rather  gritty  to  the  touch ;  frequent 
garnet  rings,  and  a  brooch  con- 
taining the  photo^phio  portrait 
of  a  general  cmcer  m  field  uniform, 
were  the  finishing  points  of  Whitty's 
toilette,  together  with  such  minor 
accessories  as  a  bag  worked  in  beads 
for  her  knitting;  a  China  crape 
scarf,  in  case  of  sudden  modesfy, 
upon  her  arm ;  and  a  very  rag^- 
looking  laced  pocket-handkerchief, 
smelling  hard  of  bad  layender- water, 
in  her  hand. 

'I  thought  you  had  gone  home 
again,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor,  pleasantly, 
when  they  entered  tne  room. 
'  What,  in  the  name  of  everything 
ridiculous,  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself  all  this  time.  Miss  Whitty  V 

'  Only  just  changing  my  shoes  and 
doing  my  hair,  Mim,'  answered 
Whitty,  feeling  herself  turn  hot  and 
cold  as  Mrs.  Tudor's  great  black 
eyes  travelled  with  malignant  com- 
posure over  every  poor  item  of  her 
dress.  '  Miss  Fleming  was  so  kind 
as  to  ask  me  into  your  room,  Mim, 
and  I  thought,  as  a  gentleman  was 
coming,  it  would  be  as  well  to  settle 
myself' 

'Ah!  I  see.  As  Mr.  Chichester 
is  an  engaged  man,  however,  you 
young  ladies  need  not  be  so  very  par- 
ticular in  dressing  for  him,  need  you, 
Esther?  Draw  my  chair  to  the 
table,  my  love,  and  get  the  cards 
out :  we  will  begin  our  game  at  once. 
I  am  ordered  to  be  in  my  bed  at  ten. 
Miss  Whitty,  and  we  have  lost  half 
an  hour  of  our  time  already.' 

When  Mrs.  Tudor  was  once  well 
launched  into  cards,  even  though 
she  played  for  nothing,  she  required 
no  further  attention  from  any  of  her 
company;  and  finding  this,  Esther 
stole  out  through  the  partially- 
closed  Venetians  and  gave  herself 
up,  deliberately,  to  the  pleasure  of 
gazing  at  the  sea  and  dreaming 
upon  the  balcony. 

It  was  a  sulisy  autumn  night,  not 
moonlit,  though  a  white  new  moon 
was  showing  mint  above  the  line  of 


downs  beyond  the  bay,  but  light 
with  countless  stars,  and  with  the 
dusky  red  of  sunset  yet  haunting 
the  pale  sky.  E^er  Fleming  was 
still  at  an  age  when  merely  to 
breathe  the  air  of  a  hot  summer 
night  can  stir  the  blood  with  a  thou- 
sand vague  sensations  of  delicious 
unrest  She  forgot  Mrs.  Tudor  and 
the  sounds  of  capote  and  re-pique 
which  occasionally  reached  her  from 
within;  she  forgot  that  she  ought 
to  be  miserable  away  from  Oliver 
and  looking  at  the  moon ;  she  forgot 
—did  she  quite  forget  Paul  Chi- 
chester ?  and  was  she  thinking  only 
of  the  oldYandyck  upon  the  wall  at 
Countisbury,  when  Paul's  own  voice, 
close  at  her  side,  startled  hqr  sud- 
denly from  her  dreams? 

'  I  am  disturbing  you,  Miss  Flem- 
ing, but  I  had  Mrs.  Tudor's  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  I  hope  you  were  not 
thinking  of  anything  very  import- 
ant.' 

'  Important !  oh,  not  at  all.  I— I 
expected  you!'  And  in  her  desire 
to  be  quite  unembarrassed,  Esther 
gave  her  hand  to  him.  'My  thoughts 
are  never  of  any  importance,  Mr. 
Chichester,'  she  added  quickly.  'I 
was  only  enjoying  this  dehcious 
warm  air  from  tiie  sea  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes.' 

'Then  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted 
you.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  im- 
portance to  oneself  than  to  be  con- 
scious of  eigoyment.' 

'  I  don't  agpree  with  that  creed  at 
all,'  cried  Esther.  'I  think  enjoy- 
ment is  just  the  least  important  thing 
we  have  any  of  us  to  do  with.' 

'You  believe  you  think  so,'  re- 
marked Paul,  laconically. 

'I  know  that  I  feel  so,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester.' And  then,  finding  that  the 
&ding  light,  or  some  other  circum- 
stance, had  hindered  Mi.  Chichester, 
up  to  this  point,  from  perceiving 
that  her  hand  was  still  in  his,  she 
withdrew  it  rather  abruptly.  '  I 
have  a  horror  of  even  looking  at  one's 
life  as  a  thing  oiUy  to  be  enjoyed. 
I  like  to  feel  how  good  a  thing  it  is 
"  to  suffer  and  be  strong." ' 

'Oh!  what  does  that  mean?    It 
sounds  like  versa' 
"n'/Sbttwcfe  like  verse!    Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  from  one  of  Lon^el- 
loVs  most  lovely  little  pieces  ?' 
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'  I  don't  think  I  appreciate  lovely 
Utile  pieces.  I  certainly  never  read 
verses.' 

'  You  never  read  poetry  ?' 

'  Not  mach ;  I  am  too  old.  When 
I  was  your  age  I  used  to  readagood 
deal  of  it.' 

'  In  those  days,  perhaps,  yon  would 
have  heen  able  to  see  tiie  beauty 
in  tiiose  lines  of  Longfellow's.' 

'  Will  you  repeat  them  again  T 

* "  Know  how  sublime  a  thing  It  to 
To  saffer  and  be  strong." ' 

*  No,  I  should  never  see  any  beauty 
in  them,  because  I  should  never 
think  the  sentiment  of  them  strictly 
true.  To  do  what  lies  before  one  is 
desirable,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  if  the  duty  happens  to  be 
pleasant  Suffering,  as  suffering,  is 
no  more  sublime  than  self-denial,  as 
self-denial,  is  virtuous.  However,* 
— ^he  interrupted  himself—*  it  sounds 
pretty  in  rhyme,  aud  repeated,  as 
you  repeated  it.  Miss  Fleming.' 

'  In  other  words,  I  am  not  capable 
of  arguing,  but  can  be  put  off  with 
a  compliment,  Mr.  Chichester.' 

Mr.  CJhichester  laughed.  'You 
said  that  so  like  Jane  Dashwood!' 
he  remarked.  '  I  can  easily  see  that 
you  have  both  been  to  the  same 
school.' 

'  Which,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
case,'  cried  Esther,  promptly,  and 
with  an  irrepressible  impulse  of 
pique  that  Paul  should  have  been 
first  to  mention  Jane's  name.  'It 
was  Milly  that  was  my  schoolfellow ; 
but  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  like 
Jane  in  many  things,'  she  added, 
after  a  minute  or  two. 

'  Poor  Jane !  she  really  has  some 
excellent  points  I'  said  Paul,  delibe- 
rately. 'Her  faults  show  more  on 
the  surfEU^,  and  her  good  qualities, 
such  as  they  are,  lie  deeper  than 
Miss  Milly's.  If  Jane  fell  mto  good 
hands,  I  believe  she  might  turn  out 
well,  even  yet.' 

'Mr.  Chichester!' 

'Miss  Fleming!' 

'You  are  talking  of  Jane  Dash- 
wood?' 

'  Certamly.' 

'  And  she  is  engaged  to  you  ?' 

Paul  laughed  again ;  a  low,  rather 
short  laugh  he  had.  Esther  be- 
lieved at  first  she  did  not  like  it   '  I 


had  no  idea  Miss  DashKqp#^liiid    *^^ 
been    disclosing    aW^eff  secrets.        tF^ 
BcHEdly  it  would   have   been  only 
right  of  her  to  tell  me.' 

'  And  so  have  prevented  you  from 
giving  your  opimon  too  freely?* 

'  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  that  Because  two  persons 
happen  to  be  engaged  is  no  reason 
l^t  they  should  not  see  and  speak 
of  each  other's  faults.' 

'Oh,  Mr.  Chichester!  love  sees  no 
faults  at  all.' 

'Miss  Fleming,  you  are  awfully 
sentimental.  This  comes  of  reading 
poetry  and  gazing  at  the  moon  from 
balconies.  Has  not  an  engaged  man» 
or,  to  go  a  great  deal  fiirOier,  has 
not  a  man  in  love  a  brain  and  sight 
and  hearing  just  like  other  men.' 

'  Yes,  but  love  sways  them  all  I' 

'That  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
man's  own  strength  of  character. 
Now,  imagine  yourself * 

'Oh,  no,  thank  you,'  she  inter- 
rupted him  quickly ;  '  I  don't  want 
to  speak  about  myself  at  alL' 

'You  don't  Imow  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  Imagine  yourself  so 
unfortunately  placed  as  to  be  en- 
gaged, then  separated  from  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  are  engaged. 
When  you  were  together,  perhaps, 
you  had  not  much  time  for  analyza- 
tion  of  character,  but  you  have 
plenty,  too  much,  indeed,  apart 
You  see  some  one  else,  who  teaches 
you  what  the  fijrst  one  should  have 
been,  and ' 

'  I  should  never  'change  where  I 
had  once  given  my  word,'  Esther 
cried,  wwmly.    '  Never !' 

'That  is  another  question.  We 
are  not  talking  of  changing,  but  of 
being  able,  although  in  love,  to  see 
feults  of  character  truly.' 

'  I  would  blind  my  eyes  to  them 
deliberately,  Mr.  Chichester.  I  would 
not  acknowledge  them  even  to  my- 
self 

'  But  you  would  be  conscious  of 
their  existence,  notwithstanding.' 

'  I  would  never  talk  of  them  to 
any  one  else,  at  all  events.  I  would 
never  speak  as— as ' 

'  As  1  did  of  Jane  Dashwood  just 
now.  No,  I  suppose  no  one  would 
do  so  who  looked  upon  an  engage- 
ment as  a  real  one.  You  know,  of 
course,   that  Miss  Dashwood  and 
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myself  look  upon  ours  as  nothing  of 
the  kind/ 

'  Mr.  Chichester  I' 

'  It  is  part  of  onr  compact  that  we 
both  may  speak  of  it  as  it  really  is 
at  any  time  we  think  proper.  I  have 
a  fancy  for  doing  so  at  this  present 
moment  Miss  Dashwood  finds  a 
nominal  engagement  to  myself  a 
matter  of  some  convenience  in  the 
present  state  of  her  own  affairs.' 

'  And  you?'  exclaimed  Esther,  as 
Paul  hesitated  slightly. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  find  my  position  a 
disagreeable  one,  exactly.  It  allows 
me  to  enter  into  a  great  many  feel- 
ings, experimentally,  which  other- 
wise would  never  have  come  within 
the  range  of  my  own  observation, 
and  that  has  made  np,  in  some  mear 
sure,  for  having  to  go  through  a 
good  many  vastly  stupid  balls  and 
parties  in  my  attendance  upon  Miss 
Dashwood.' 

'  And  when  it  is  over — when  you 
have  both  acted  your  parts  through 
— how  win  you  and  Jane  ever  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  it  all,  or 
upon  each  other's  conduct?' 

'  I  shouldn't  suppose  Jane  would 
ever  think  of  anything  connected 
with  me  again.  I  shall  always 
think  of  her  with  pleasure  and  gra- 
titu(fe.  She  is  lovable  in  many  ways, 
although  I  am  not  happy  enough 
to  be  tiie  man  who  has  gained  her 
love.' 

'Oh!' 

'  Your  tone  is  depreciating,  Miss 
Fleming.  Is  there  anything  I  have 
said  that  shocks  your  sense  of  right?' 

'  I  can't  enter  into  the  subject,  Mr. 
Chichester.  I  don't  understand  the 
world.  I  have  very  old-£a8hioned 
ideas.' 

'  Let  me  hear  them,  please.' 

'It  would  be  quite  useless.  We 
should  never  thmk  aUke.  I  hold 
an  engagement  to  be  a  very  solemn 
thing  indeed,  and  I  think  it  nearly 
as  bad  to  act  one  as  it  would  be  to 
play  at  religion.' 

'  But  if  one  acquires  a  knowledge 
of  an  entirely  new  class  of  sensar 
tion,  from  which,  except  as  a  spec- 
tator, one  is,  perforce,  snut  out !  Is 
that  no  gain  to  oneself,  do  you  think  ?' 

'I  cannot  say.  I  am  sure  you 
ought  not  to  do  wrong  merely  to 
add  to  your  experiences.' 


'  Miss  Flemings  do  you  ever  read 
novels?' 

'Yes,  when  my  cousin  Joan  lets 
ma' 

'  And  you  like  them  ?' 

'Yes,  I  like  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely.' 

'  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  the- 
atre?' 

'  I  have  been  to  the  Opera  twice 
and  once  to  the  Princess's.  My 
cousin  David  gave  me  the  money 
for  the  tickets  when  I  went  to 
school.' 

'And  don't  you  see  that  novels 
and  plays  yield  just  the  same  kind 
of  knowledge  that  can  be  gained,  at 
first  hand,  by  oneself  acting,  for 
a  while,  as  the  hero  of  the  piece  ?' 

'Novels  and  plays  are  not  real, 
Mr.  Chichester.' 

'  Miss  Dashwood's  engagement  to 
myself  is  not  real.  Miss  Fleming.' 

'  Novels  and  plays  deceive  no  one.' 

'Nor  do  I.' 

'  But  Jane  deceives  her  &ther.' 

Paul  was  silent. 

'  Jane  deceives  her  father  and  she 
deceives  herself,  too,  in  thinking  that 
she  will  not  one  day  repent  of  all 
this  folly.  Although  I  have  only 
seen  her  once,  I  know  that  Jane  is 
much  too  good  for  the  people  she 
lives  among.    I  am  sure  of  that' 

'  Do  you  include  me  in  that  sweep- 
ing anathema?' 

'  I  don't  know  enough  of  you  to 
say,  Mr.  Chichester.  I  was  thinking 
of  such  companionship  as  that  lady 
we  saw  to-day — that  person  you 
thought  so  handsome,  you  remem- 
ber.' 

'  I  don't  know  whom  you  mean. 
I  have  seen  no  handsome  person  to- 
day who  could  be  considerod  an  evil 
conipanion  for  Miss  Dashwood.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.' 

'  I  think  that  a  fresh,  honest,  al- 
though somewhat  sentimental  na- 
ture, is  just  one  that  it  would  do  Jane 
immense  good  to  come  in  contact 
with.',^ 

'And  is  Mrs.  Strangways  frank, 
and  honest,  and  rather  sentimental, 
then?' 

'I  am  not  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Strangways,  Miss  Fleming.' 

'Oh!' 

And  then  Esther  found  she  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  she  list- 
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ened  with  giGBA  attention  to  Mis. 
Tndor'B  scoring  qnatorze  to  a  king^ 
and  began  i)laymg  with  her  fingers 
upon  the  rail  of  the  balcony ;  and, 
finally,  suggested,  rather  faintly, 
that  the  air  was  growing  cold,  and 
she  thought  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  go  in. 

'  Not  at  all,'  answered  Paul  in  his 
decifiiye  way.  'What  should  you 
go  in  for?' 

'  Because  it  is  getting  oold.' 

'  I  will  bring  you  a  shawl,  then. 
And  without  being  heard  by  either 
Mrs.  Tudor  or  Whitty,  he  made  his 
way  softly  into  the  room  and  brought 
out  a  light  shawl  of  Mrs.  Tudoor's 
from  the  so&.  'Will  you  let  me 
put  it  on  for  you  ?  Thank  you,  you 
need  not  stoop.  I  am  tall  enough 
to  reach  your  shoulders  when  I  hold 
myself  very  upright.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Chichester,  how  pan  you 
talk  such  nonsense  ?  Tou  are  taller 
than  me  by  three  or  four  inches.' 

'  No,  Miss  Fleming,  I  am  not  I 
am  as  inferior  to  you,  physically,  as 
I  am  mentally  and  monUly.' 

The  words,  although  Paul's  tone 
was  jesting,  hurt  Esther  with  quite 
a  sharp  pain.  What  woman  is  not 
pained  by  an  allusion  to  her  intel- 
lect from  the  man  she  is  prepared 
to  love?  'You  mean  that  I  set  my- 
self very  high,  Mr.  Chichester,'  she 
cried ;  '  but  you  are  iust  as  wrong 
in  that  as  you  are  about  my  size. 
Stand  dose  to  me,  please,  and  you 
will  see  what  a  mistake  you  Imye 
made.' 

He  stood  b^  her  side,  but  not 
close.  Somethmg  in  her  eager  child- 
ish face  would  have  withheld  even 
a  difiiBrent  man  than  Paul  from  mis- 
interpreting her  meaning. 

'Now  which  is  the  taller.  Miss 
Fleming?'  he  asked,  when  Esther 
had  gravely  held  her  head  as  high 
and  majestically  as  possible. 

'You,  by  a  great  many  inches,' 
she  answered,  glancing  up  at  the 
gracefol  outline  of  Paul's  figure,  as 
it  cut,  sharp  and  clear,  agamst  the 
evening  sky.  '  I  am  sure,  although 
I  did  not  think  so  at  first,  that  you 
are  nearly  as  tall  as ' 

'As ?' 

'  A  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  Chichester. 
Some  one  I  was  thinking  of ' 

'  Your  cousin  David,  in  short' 


'No,  notexactiy.' 

'  I  understand.  The  person  you 
were  thinking, of  when  I  first  inter- 
rupted you  just  now.' 

'  Oh  dear  no.  I  was  thinViTig  then 
of— of  my  old  home  in  Dev<mdbJre. 
Don't  you  think  the  sky  is  looking 
dearer,  Mr.  Chichester  V 

She  knew,  even  in  that  dim  light 
tiiat  Paul's  eyes  were  upon  her  &ce, 
and  that  he  had  seen  her  blu^, 
'Don't  you  feel  a  colder  air  coming 
up  from  the  sea?' 

'  I  feel  sensible  of  a  great  chill. 
Miss  Fleming.  It  has  come  on  me 
suddenly — ^in  the  last  few  seconds.' 

'  And  we  had  better  go  in,  then?* 

'As  you  will.  Yes;  jffobablyit 
is  better,  for  me,  at  all  events,  to  go.' 

Elsewhere  I  have  disclaimed  for 
Esther  every  qualitv  belonging  to  a 
coquette.  She  had,  however,  enough 
instinctive  vanity  to  catch  at  tibe 
meaning  of  Paul's  tone.  'I  think 
you  must  be  very  s^isitive,  Mr.  Ghi- 
diester,'  looking  up  at  him  with  her 
shy  half-smila  '  You  must  be  in  a 
very  delicate  state  of  hedth  if  you 
are  so  dreadftdly  afraid  of  getting  a 
chiU.' 

'Afraid?  No,  that  is  not  the 
word.  The  effect  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  serious  to  me,  but 
the  immediate  effect  is  unpleasant 
You*  understand  V 

Esther  leant  forward  across  the 
railing  of  the  balcony,  and  made 
some  remark  again  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  night  Those  broad  drclee 
of  gleaming  light  on  the  calm  sea 
betokened  fine  weather.  She  had 
no  doubt  Mr.  Chichester  would  have 
a  pleasant  day  for  his  journey  to- 
morrow. 

'  And  I  shall  carry  with  me  a 
pleasant  remembrance,'  said  Paid, 
coming  a  step  closer  to  her.  '  Yes, 
in  spite  of  that. sudden  chill  I  got 
just  now.  Miss  Fleming,  I  shidl  re- 
member this  hour  that  you  have 
allowed  me  to  talk  to  you  witli 
gratitude.  It  is  mine,  you  know! 
Although,  I  dare  say,  you  will  nev^ 
think  of  me  again,  you  have  thought 
of  me  now,  and  I  shall  remember 
this  one  hour  out  of  your  life  as 
belonging  to  me  exclusively.  Are 
youoflfanded?' 

'Oh,  Mr.  Chichester!'  and  she 
turned  to  him  witii  that  serious 
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gmile  that  at  timeB  made  [her  fiace 
absolutely  beautiftd;  'why  should 
I  be  offended?  I  am  glad  you 
have  cared  to  talk  to  me.  I  wished 
so  mach  to  meet  you  and  know  you 
— for  Jane's  sake.' 

*  And  for  Jane's  sake  you  will  not 
forget  me?' 

'No.' 

I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say 
what  answer  or  what  equivocation 
that  '  no '  of  Esther's  was  intended 
to  convey^  but  Paul  seemed  satis- 
fied with  it;  and  it  took  him  yeiy 
nearly  another  hour  to  exhaust  the 
subject  of  Miss  Dashwood's  mes- 
sages, and  to  impress  upon  Esther's 
mind  the  extreme  improbability, 
even  if  they  should  meet,  of  her 
ever  giving  him  her  full  and  undi- 
vided attention  again.  '  I  beUeve 
I  must  go  away  now/  he  remarked, 
at  last  '  I  hear  sounds  of  Mrs.  Tu- 
dor's  being  about  to  win  her  last 
game,  and  it  will  be  wise  of  me  to 
escape  before  Miss  Whitty  requires 
an  escort  home.  Don't  come  in, 
thank  you.  I  will  say  good-bye  to 
you  here.' 

*  Gk)od-bye,  Mr.  Ohichester.' 

'  Does  myrtle  grow  on  these  sea- 
side balconies.  Miss  Fleming?  A 
subtle  sense  of  its  presence  has 
seemed  close  to  me  all  this  evening. 
Beally,  if  I  could  see  where  it  grows 
I  would  ask  you  to  give  me  a  piece. 
One  doesn't  get  myrtle  in  London 
at  this  season  of  the  vear.' 

'  There  is  no  myrUe  here  but  this 
little  piece  I  have  in  my  belt  It  is 
fiftding  already.  I  brought  it  yes- 
terday with  some  other  flowers  all 
the  way  from  Devonshire.  It  is  not 
worth  your  having.'  And  she  gave 
ittohun. 

'  Thank  yon,  Miss  Fleming.  Ton 
are  very  Mnd;  and  I  do  not  mis- 
interpret your  kindness.  Thank 
you.    Qood-night' 

He  held  her  hand  closely  for  a 
second,  then  left  her,  and  in  another 
minute  had  got  throu^  his  com- 
pliments to  me  ladies  m  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  left  the  house. 

'  The  Miss  Dashwoods  seem  to 
have  sent  long  messages,'  remarked 
Mrs.  Tudor,  when  Esther  at  last 
made  her  appearance.  'If  the 
young  man  could  redly  remember 
stories  that  took  him  over  an  hour 


and  a  half  to  deliver  he  must  be  a 
more  devoted  lover  than  I  thought 
him.' 

'  And  I  think  I  must  get  you  to 
show  me  that  way  of  turning  back 
the  hair,  Was  Fleming/  whispered 
Miss  Whitty,  as  she  was  preparing 
to  depart  '  It  gives  a  soft,  pensive 
look  to  the  &oe  that  is  really  most 
interesting.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SOBXn'LES. 

When  Esther  found  herself  alone 
for  the  night  her  first  action  was  to 
unlock  the  little  box  in  which  she* 
kept  those  priceless  treasures  Mr. 
Ohver  Garew's  letters,  and  spread 
them  out,  lovingly,  before  her  sight 

She  felt  (in  her  profound  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  her  own 
especially)  as  though  the  very  touch 
of  these  letters  would  do  her  good : 
as  though  she  had  but  to  read  them 
over  to  feel  how  marvellously  supe- 
rior their  writer  was  to  Paul  Cni- 
ohester  and  every  other  man  living. 
And  yet  she  knew,  instinctively, 
that  ^e  dared  not,  in  her  present 
state  of  mind,  o|)en  the  last  One 
or  two  terribly  lU-constructed,  not 
to  say  ungrammatical  sentences, 
rankled  too  freshly  in  her  memory 
yet  for  that :  the  earlier  letters,  aU 
full  of  warmth  and  truth  and  ten- 
der recollections  of  their  walks  at 
Gountisbury,  those  were  what  she 
needed  to  calm,  to  refresh  her  in 
this  strange  fever  in  which  she 
found  her  thoughts  I  And  so,  after 
going  duly  through  the  initiatory 
rites  always  performed  upon  the 
opening  of  that  sacred  repository, 
the  letters  were  brought  foith 
slowly,  one  by  one,  and  read. 

She  wished  she  had  left  them 
alone:  she  wished,  at  least,  she  had 
not  read  them  till  to-morrow.  Never 
before  had  they  seemed  so  trite 
and  schoolboy-like  as  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  when  she  would 
have  given  all  for  them  to  prove 
clever,  or,  at  least,  decently  well- 
expressed.  She  could  have  written 
better  letters  when  she  was  eleven; 
Joan,  David,  anybody  could  write 
better  letters.  AVhy,  some  of  the 
sentences  began  in  one  tense  and 
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ended  in  another ;  and  some,  if  yon 
investigated  them  strictly,  had  no 
very  immediate  meaning  at  all ;  and 
some,  which  should  have  been  long 
and  overflowing  with  feeling,  were 
bald  and  cnrt;  and  others  Tfoll  of 
snch  interesting  details  as  the  ex- 
cellent dinners  on  board,  or  the 
price  he  had  settled  to  give  for  a 
grey  mare)  were  involved  and 
lengthy;  and  all  were  in  the  style 
of  the  'PoUte  Letter-Writer:'  and 
all — very  bitterly  she  reiterated  this 
— were  worse  in  thought  and  style, 
too,  than  she  herself  could  have 
written  when  she  was  eleven  years 
old. 

And  what  if  they  were?  Is  it 
not  proverbial  that  English  lads, 
fresh  from  public  schools,  can 
scarcely  spell  their  own  names? 
that  all  young  men  are  bad  corre- 
spondents? that  Oliver  had,  him- 
self, asked  her  indulg^ce  for  his 
letters?  And  was  she  in  love  with 
Oliver  Carew,  or  with  his  letters? 
Were  his  generous,  manly  qualities 
to  be  outweighed  by  defective  syn- 
tax and  doubtful  orthography?  He 
had  never  assumed  intellect:  she 
had  chosen,  of  her  own  free  will,  to 
fall  in  love  with  him  simply  as  he 
was.  This  very  night  she  had  told 
Paul  Chichester  that  she  would  de- 
liberately shut  her  eyes  to  all  fietults 
in  the  person  she  loved;  and  here 
she  was  carping  over  the  one  very 
small  demerit  that  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  find  in  her  poor  absent 
OUver.  Paul  Chichester :  she  wished 
she  had  never  seen  him.  In  some 
way  or  other  he  was  the  cause  of 
her  tiddng  oiit  those  letters,  and 
seeing  mistakes  in  them,  and  being 
bitter  over  them.  Did  she  think 
him  so  immeasurably  superior,  then, 
in  intellect  to  the  man  who  was  to 
be^her  companion  for  life? 

Quite  in  a  flush  of  indignant  de- 
nial at  the  suggestion  Miss  Fleming 
sprang  up,  and,  after  tenderly  stor- 
ing away  the  letters,  but  wisely  ab- 
staining from  reading  another  word 
of  them,  locked  up  her  little  desk 
and  put  it  away  out  of  her  sight 
Paul  Chichester  superior  to  Oliver  I 
the  idea  was  monstrous.  To  reflect 
upon  its  enormity  at  her  ease  she 
hid  her  candle  in  the  further  comer 
of  her  room,  then  seated  herself  on 


thQ  floor  by  the  window,  bent  down 
her  &ce  upon  her  knees,  and  began 
to  look  out  at  the  night 

The  moon,  that  was  showing 
faintly  across  the  downs  when  Paul 
first  spoke  to  her,  had  now  tra- 
velled hi  away  southward,  and 
was  shining,  high  and  alone,  on  the 
pure  purple  of  the  midnight  sky. 
Involuntarily  Esther  felt  that  s^ 
too  had  travelled  fiur  in  the  short 
space  of  the  last  few  hours— that 
she  had  quitted  for  ever  the  land 
of  dawning  dreams— had  stood  and 
looked,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the 
wide  sea  of  actual  life  and  actoal 
passion.  Her  engagement  to  Oliver 
had  never  made  her  feel  thus.  .  .  . 
What  had  made  her  feel  it  now  ? 

Paul  Chichester? 

She  wished  again  she  had  nev^ 
seen  Paul  Chichester.  That  chance 
accident  of  likeness  to  the  picture 
at  Countisbury  gave  her  a  kind  of 
fooluBh  interest  in  his  fisuse  which 
she  was  far  from  extending  to 
Mr.  Chichester  himselt  What  was 
there,  if  one  came  to  reason  calmly, 
that  was  superior  about  him  ?  His 
appearance?  why,  most  people,  no 
doubt,  would  ihmk  Oliver,  with  his 
fine  broad  shoulders  and  ruddy  fiBUse, 
a  vast  deal  better  looking.  And 
what  mattered  looks,  too  ?  Was  a 
man  better  for  having  an  intel- 
lectual forehead  and  refined  cast 
of  features?  Could  not  a  good, 
round,  8axon  head  and  &oe  express 
just  as  many  excellent  moral,  if  not, 
perhaps,  intellectual,  qualities,  as 
any  sombre,  Yandydc  countenance 
in  the  world?  She  was  not  sure, 
now,  that  she  thought  Paul  Chi- 
chester at  all  good-looking.  And 
his  manner?  abrupt  and  fitfol ;  re- 
served one  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly advancing  to  the  most  inti- 
mate confidences  the  next !  Had  he 
behaved  rightly  in  speaking  as  he 
had  done  of  Jane?  Had  he  not 
confessed  to  acting  out  a  systematio 
course  of  deception  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasant  sensations  which 
his  moral  experience  might  occasion 
to  himself?  And  was  not  [another 
still,  small  voice,  log,']  was  not  all 
that  he  had  said  aoout  Jane  and 
about  his  engagement  half  a  jest? 
Had  she,  Estner  Fleming,  caught, 
in  iBuct,  one  glimpse  of  Paul's  true 
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character?  Did  not  his  face  and 
voice  .tell  of  qualities  widely  dif- 
ferent to  any  that  their  brief  con- 
versation had  called  forth?  Had 
he  not  talked  down  to  her — as  men 
do  to  foolish  girls  of  eighteen? 
Oliver  had  not  telked  down  to  her, 
because — because— he  was  so  young 
himself,  not  yet  one-and-twenty, 
and  Paul  Chichester  was  quite  old 
— ^thirty,  she  should  think,  a  dozen 
years  older  than  herself. 

Still,  she  would  certainly  like  to 
know  something  more  of  him  than 
what  he  was  when  he  was  talking 
nonsense  and  asking  for  bits  of 
myrtle ; — that  myrtle  rankled  in 
Esther's  conscience,  so  she  tried  to 
make  quite  light  of  it  in  her  medi- 
tations. It  would,  she  was  con- 
vinced, be  pleasant  to  be  intimate, 
for  once,  with  some  one  altogether 
stronger  and  cleverer  than  herself. 
Joan,  perhaps,  was  cleverer;  but 
then  Joan  was  not  agreeable;  David 
was  book-clever,  but  a  child  in  know- 
ledge of  life  and  of  human  beings; 
and  as  to  Oliver— well,  of  course  he 
was  intensely  agreeable,  and  had 
seen  a  great  deal  more  of  the  world 
than  she  had ;  but  Oliver  only  saw 
on  the  surfiEU^,  and  had  a  habit  of 
opening  his  blue  eyes  wide  in  rather 
a  ^discouraging  way  if  she  tried  to 
engage  him  in  any  little  specula- 
tions on  those  subjects  of  rignt  and 
wrong,  and  of  the  necessity  of  right 
and  wrong  existing,  which  to  her 
own  mind  had  been  quite  familiar 
problems  since  the  time  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  Oliver,  in  short, 
continually  got  out  of  his  depth. 
She  would  prefer  getting  out  of  her 
own  depth,  and  being  upheld  and 
set  right  again  by  a  stronger  mind 
than  her  own. 

Then  she  preferred  Paul  as  a  com- 
panion to  Oliver.  The  desolating 
conclusions  at  which  she  seemed 
jGeited  to  arrive  on  this  evening  over- 
came Esther  with  quite  a  sharp 
pain.  Although  strong  enough  to 
analyze  her  own  new  emotions,  she 
was  weak  enough  to  feel  shocked  at 
the  result  of  her  own  self-ques- 
tioning! 

'  Ohver,  yon  are  first  with  me— 
Oliver,  I  w&l  never,  oven  to  myself, 
allow  that  any  other  person  can  be 
superior  to  you  !* 

VOIfc  V. — NO.  XIX. 


She  made  this  exposition  of  fiuth 
aloud,  for  greater  solemnity,  as  she 
took  one  more  look  at  the  sea  after 
putting  out  her  candle;  and  then 
she  went  to  her  rest,  poor  child! 
and  dreamt,  not  of  Ohver  Carew, 
but  of  the  little  old  Vandyck  upon 
the  wall  at  Countisbury. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  TKIAU3  OP  TOAI>-EATrNa. 

A  month  at  the  seaside  was  the 
utmost  limit  which  Mrs.  Tudor's 
regard  for  health,  or  even  for  fashion, 
could  enable  her  to  Uve  through. 
She  missed  her  whist,  she  inissed 
her  enemies,  she  missed  her  doctor, 
she  missed  her  friends :  she  almost 
missed  her  accustomed  pew  in 
church.  And  then  Wilson  was  so 
dissatisfied.  Wilson  averred  that 
her  bed  had  lumps  like  bullets  in 
it :  Wilson  never  found  the  seaside 
agree  for  long  together  with  her 
head:  the  lodging  people  did  not 
prepare  buttered  toast  to  Wilson's 
taste.  How  was  it  possible  to  re- 
main more  than  a  month  in  a  place 
where  Wilson  could  not  get  pro- 
perly-arranged buttered  toast  for 
her  tea? 

'  I  really  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done  without  yon. 
Miss  Whitty,'  said  Esther,  kindly, 
as,  on  the  morning  of  their  depar- 
ture, Whitty  was  fastening  on  labels 
and  tying  up  parcels  for  Mrs.  Tudor. 
'Aunt  Thalia  would  scarcely  have 
lived  through  each  day  as  it  came 
round  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
prospect  of  your  game  at  piquet  in 
the  evening.* 

'Oh  dear,  no!  Miss  Fleming,' 
answered  poor  Miss  Whitty,  hum- 
bly. '  It  IS  very  good  of  you  to  say 
so;  but  I  am  sure  playing  with  me 
for  nothing  must  have  been  dull 
work  after  all  your  aunt  is  accus- 
tomed to  at  home.  If  I  have  af- 
forded my  little  quota  of  amusement, 
it  is,  of  course,  very  gratifying  to 
reflect  on — very  gratifying  indeed. 
I  can  never  do  enough  in  return  for 
all  dear  Mrs.  Tudor's  great  benefits 
to  ma' 

.  Esther  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  find  out  what  were,  in  real,  solid 
flact,  the  benefits  accorded  to  Miss 
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Whitty  by  Mrs.  Tudor.  She  know 
that  Whitty  occupied  the  pftrlours 
beneath  Mra.  Tndor's  drawing-rooms 
in  Bath,  and  that  she  was  always 
ready  to  play  doublo-dommy  or 
piquet  when  required,  or  to  prepare 
the  rooms  for  a  party,  or  to  make 
tea  in  the  back  drawing-room,  or  to 
put  away  the  plate  again  in  silver- 
paper,  or  clean  the  vases,  or  wind 
up  the  time-piece,  or  perform  any 
other  office  for  which  Mistress  Wil- 
son was  either  too  high  or  too  low. 
But  none  of  these  tlmigs  appeared 
sufficient,  to  Esther's  untutored 
mind,  to  Constitute  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude on  the  part  of  Miss  Wnitly. 
8he  could  never  hear  of  any  benefits 
more  substantial  than  a  rare  tea,  or 
rarer  dinner,  or  occasional  present 
of  mouldying  jelly,  disclaiii^,  no 
xioubt,  by  Wilson,  after  a  party; 
and,  ignorant  of  the  thorough  spaniel 
qualities  inherent  in  persons  of  the 
Whitty  tribe,  she  began  to  think 
her  a  very  amiable  woman  indeed 
for  putting  up  with  all  Mrs.  Tudor's 
tempers,  and  persisting  still  in  re- 
garding her  as  her  own  especial 
benefiactress. 

On  this  occasion  of  their  journey 
home  to  Bath,  Miss  Whitty  was  to 
accompany  them,  Mrs.  Tudor,  from 
motives  hereafter  to  be  unfolded  to 
Esther,  generously  paying  the  dif- 
ference between  first  and  second 
olass,^  to  enable  her  to  travel  in  the 
same* carriage  witli  herself.  And  so, 
from  very  early  in  the  morning.  Miss 
Whitty  had  been  packing  and  un- 
packing, and  cording  and  imcordiug, 
with  a  ready  subservience  to  all 
Mrs  Tudor's  caprices  that  called 
forth  many  withering  smiles  on  the 
feoe  of  Wilson. 

'Loto's  not  to  come  with  me, 
ma'am,'  that  potentate  announced 
with  true  autocratic  abruptness,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  day.  *  I've 
had  her  once,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
have  her  again,  not  on  any  account, 
Mrs.  Tudor.' 

'Oh,  but  Wilson/  expostulated 
Mrs.  Tudor,  aghast 

'  I'm  not  going  to  have  Loto  again, 
.ma'am/  Wilson  repeated,  with  an 
inexorable  sniff  of  resolve.  '  I  know 
my  own  place,  and  I  travel  in  my 
black  silk.  I  had  quite  enough  of 
such   disgusting  t^/tdelicato   works 


when  we  came,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
them  over  again  if  I  was  paid  for  it' 

And  Ghe  glanced  at  Wsa  Whitty, 
who,  hot  and  patient,  was  sewing  up 
the  parrof s  cage  for  the  third  time, 
as  though  to  indicate  a  fitting  per- 
son—though not  paid  for  it— to 
fulfil  the  office  that  was  so  much 
beneath  herself 

And  then  it  was,  when  WiLnm 
had  left  the  room,  that  Mrs.  Tudw 
made  the  generous  offer  to  Miss 
Whitty  of  accompanying  them  first 
class.  '  It  wouldn't  be  a^eeable  for 
you,  my  dear,  to  be  get£ng  in  the 
same  set  of  carriages  with  Wilson, 
and  my  niece  and  myself  will  be 
very  glad  of  your  company.' 

Esther  thought  the  offer  exoeed- 
iugly  kind  for  Mrs.  Tudor,  as  it^-eally 
iitsrolved  an  exnenditnie  of  several 
shillings  in  hard  money.  But  poor 
Whitty  looked  rather  red  and  hesi- 
tating as  she  tendered  her  gratitude; 
and  then,  in  a  very  weak  suggestive 
voice,  remarked,  that  of  course  Loto 
would  go  witii  itxe  other  dogs. 

'  Loto  will  not  go  with  t£e  other 
dogs.  Miss  Whitty/  said  Mrs.  Tudor 
in  a  fierce  manner,  contrasting  forci- 
bly with  the  humble  one  she  had 
used  towards  Wilson.  '  Loto  is  not 
going  with  the  other  dogs,  to  get 
bitten  and  worried,  or  cateh  the  dis- 
temper. Esther,  my  dear,  yow  will 
have  no  objection  to  my  little  fii- 
Yourite  being  in  the  same  carriage 
with  us?' 

'Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Tudor!  Oh  my 
dear  Mim  I'  exclaimed  Whitby,  in  a 
moment,  'I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
take  charge  of  Loto,  very  glad  in- 
deed. I'm  sure  it's  the  least  I  can 
do,  after  your  kindness  in  paying 
for  me.  I  only — only  meant,  you 
know,  that  perhaps  the  ruIX^ay 
people  might  not  allow  her  in  the 
carriage.' 

'  Loto  must  be  wrapped  up,  WSss 
Whitty/  remarked  Mrs.  Tudor,  with 
slightly  relaxing  severity.  'I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  that.  Loto  must 
be  wrappefl  up.* 

'  In  my  shawl  1'  cried  Whitty,  with 
exultation.  'In  my  shawl.  Dear 
little  creature!  so  she  must,  of 
course.  I  wonder  I  didn't  thiii  of 
it  before.'  And,  under  the  prospect 
of  this  new  favour,  she  seemed  more 
perseveringly  amiable,  and  desiious 
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of  being  made  Tise  of,  or  in  any  way 
irodden  nnder  foot,  than  usual, 
during  the  rest  of  the  moniing. 

''Mxs.  Strangways  leaves  Wey- 
mouth to-day/  she  informed  Esther 
shortly  before  they  lefL  '  I  heard  it 
from  my  lodging-girl,  who  knows 
the  chfiunberaiaid's  sister  at  the 
York.  She  goes  by  the  two-twenty 
train  as  we  do.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
remarkable  coincidence '  (Whitty 
thought  everything  was  a  remark- 
able coincidence)  '  if  we  were  to  tra- 
vel in  the  same  carriage?  She's 
going  back  to  Bath  to  join  her 
husband.  He's  a  queen's  messen- 
ger, you  know,  and  returned  from 
St.  Petersburgh  last  night.  The  te- 
legraph— the  telegram,  I  mean  to 
say-arrived  quite  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  she  sat  up  packing  half  the 
night.    Most  devoted,  wasn't  it?* 

'Devoted  to  return  to  her  hus- 
band? Well,  Miss  Whitty,  I  really 
can't  see  it  quite  in  that  light.  Be- 
sides, as  she  is  not  leaving  till  this 
afternoon,  she  might  have  deferred  it 
till  the  morning,  and  so  have  spared 
herself  the  trouble  of  being  devoted 
at  aU.' 

Esther  had  been  conscious,  before 
ever  seeing  her,  of  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  Mrs.  Strangways;  and 
that  bow  and  smile  she  had  once 
seen  her  accord  to  Paul  Chichester, 
strangely  enough,  had  not  dispos- 
sessed her  of  l£e  prejudice ;  so  6h» 
was  by  no  means  warm  in  her  man- 
ner when  lAxB,  Strangways  came 
up,  an  hour  later,  as  they  were  wait- 
ing upon  the  platform  for  the  train, 
and  proffered  a  very  friendly  re- 
newal of  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Tudor.  Mrs.  Strangways^ had  seen 
Mrs.  Tudor  [several  times  on  the 
beach,  but  had  not  known  whether 
Mrs.  Tudor  had  recognized  her  or 
not  Sometimes  people  did  not  care 
for  the  trouble  of  mining  or  renew- 
ing acquaintance  by  the  seaside. 
She  had  met  Mrs.  Tudor  at  old  Mrs. 
Bradshaw's  last  winter,  and  at  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  too.  The  general  was 
laid  up  with  the  gout  again.  Mrs. 
Tudor  had  heard  it,  no  I  doubt]? 
'  And  this,'  turning  composedly,  and 
staring  straight  m  Esther's  face, 
'  this  is  Mias  Fleming,  I  am  sure. 
I  have  often  heard  of  Miss  Fleming 
from  my  friend  Jane  Dashwood.' 


The  words  and  manner  were,  of 
course,  irreproachable;  yet  Esther 
felt  that  Mrs.  Strangways  implied, 
'This  great,  raw,  country-looking 
girl  must  be  Miss  Fleming.  There 
can't  be  two  such  persons  in  the 
world  as  the  Miss  Fleming  I  have 
heard  of.'  And  with  that  inborn 
dignity  of  hers,  which  was  fully 
equal  to  all  Mrs.  Strangways*  artifi- 
cial assurance,  she  turned  away  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Tudor  had  introduced 
them,  and  begm  quietly  asking  Miss 
Whitty  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
luggage. 

'  Oh,  if  s  aU  right,  I  think.  ITl 
just  look  at  my  ciuxl  again.  Six 
cases  of  Mrs.  Tudor's  and  yours, 
and  four  of  Wilson's,  and  my  own 
box,  and  the  parrot's  cage,  and  um- 
brella, and  air-cushion,  and  hand- 
bag, and  basket  It's  all  quite  right ; 
but,  oh  dear.  Miss  Fleming,  how 
much  I  wish  it  was  safe  for  lioto  to 
go  with  the  other  dogs !  he's  so  very 
strange,  and  I  think  I  must  sav  dis- 
agreeable in  his  temper  to-day. 

If  poor  Miss  Whitty  had  an  aver- 
sion m  the  world  it  was  for  dogs ;  if 
there  had  been  anything  she  could 
have  refused  to  a  person  with  an  in- 
came  of  more  than  six  hundred  a 
year,  it  would  nave  been  to  carry 
a  dog  wrapped  up  in  her  shawl. 
And  then  Ix)to,  even  for  a  fat  old 
lapdog,  was  so  superlatively  dis- 
gusting! Loto  made  asthmatic 
noises  as  she  breathed;  Loto  had 
a  disagreeable  filminess  over  her 
eyes;  Loto  was  vicious,  and  treache- 
rous, and  snapping,  and  odious  in 
every  sense.  The  sufferings  of  the 
celebrated  young  Spartan  with  his 
fox  were  scarcely  greater  than  what 
Whitty  endured  as  she  pressed 
Loto  to  her  heart  in  her  endeavoiirs 
to  screen  her  from  the  porters  at 
that  Weymouth  station. 

'Keep  her  h^d  covered,  Miss 
Whitty,  keep  her  head  covered,'  said 
Mrs.  Tudor,  when  they  had  taken  their 

g laces  in  the  carriage.  '  Don't  mind 
er  trying  to  bite,  i?s  only  a  playful 
way  she  has.  Keep  her  well  covered 
up,  and  seat  yourself  back.  The 
guard  will  be  coming  in  directly  to 
see  the  tickets.' 

'And  if  I  should  be  found  out! 
cried  Miss  Whitty,  who,  between 
her  exertions  witj[i  Loto  and  the 
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fears  incident  to  her  sex  and  age, 
that  some  one  had  taken  her  lug- 
gage, was  in  a  state  of  most  remark- 
able heat  '  If  they  find  the  dog  out 
at  the  last,  what  am  I  to  do? 

'Pleafie  don't  raise  such  absurd 
difficulties,  Miss  Whitty,'  said  Mrs. 
Tudor,  tartly.  *  If  you  let  the  crea- 
ture be  seen,  of  course  I  shall  have 
to  pay  for  it.  But,  remember,  if  you 
do,  make  no  application  to  me.  Dis- 
cussions with  common  people  de- 
stroy me.  For  the  time  being  Loto 
is  yours ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  her. 
Esther,  my  dear,  come  and  sit  with 
me  at  my  end  of  the  carriage.  It 
is  necessary  for  Miss  Whitty  to  have 
a  window  to  herself,  in  case  poor 
Loto  requires  air.' 

By  dint  of  incessant  feeding  with 
sandwich  and  biscuits,  to  say  no- 
thing of  occasional  sharp  nips  round 
Loto  s  throat.  Miss  Whitty  actually 
succeeded  in  evading  all  the  official 
vigilance  of  Weymouth,  and  Esther 
was  just  hoping  that  they  were  to 
travel  without  Mrs.  Strangways 
for  a  companion,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  a  clear  ringing  laugh  an- 
nounced that  lady  to  be  still  waiting 
upon  the  platform. 

'Empty  carriage  here,'  drawled 
a  tall,  silly-looking  lad  of  eighteen, 
glancing  superciliously  for  a  moment, 
with  very  elevated  eyebrows,  across 
poor  Miss  Whitty's  shrinking  figure. 
'  Boom  here,  Mis.  Strangways,  if 
you  don't  mind  being  so  near  the 
engine.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  be  quite  safe,  thank 
you.  Minnie  will  take  care  of  me, 
won't  you,  Minnie  ?  Good-bye,  Ed- 
ward. Now  mind,  we  are  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  you  in  town  next 
spring.  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if 
you  don't  come  and  see  me  at  once. 
Good-bye.'  And  then  there  ^was  a 
very  warm  leave-taking,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  Esther,  a  ratJier  conspi- 
cuous affectation  of  tenderness  on 
'Edward's'  &ce,  as  he  whispered 
parting  compliments  in  the  ear  of 
this  lady,  who,  in  spite  of  her  tiny 
hat,  and  turned-back  hair,  and  man- 
ner of  girlish  heartiness,  was  still 
very  nearly  old  enough  to  be  his 
own  mother. 

'Edward'  continued  to  stand  by 
the  carriage,  carrying  on  an  inaudi- 
ble conversation  with  Mrs.  Strang- 


ways until  the  train  started;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  could  Mrs. 
Strangways'  eyes  disengage  them- 
selves sufficientiy  from  tb^  fastening 
of  her  glove  to  perceive  tiiat  thoe 
were  other  occupants  besides  herself 
in  the  carriage.  '  Mrs.  Tudor  how 
very  glad  I  am  I  You  are  going  to 
Bath,  of  course  ?  We  shall  be  fellow- 
travellers  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  then  I  And  Miss  Fleming.  I 
had  not  perceived  you  before ;  these 
horrid  walls  in  the  centre  divide  the 
carriages  so  completely  in  two.' 

'  I  think  those  walls  are  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Great  Western  and 
its  branches,'  said  Esther.  'Theiy 
enable  one  just  to  see  as  much  as 
one  chooses,  and  no  more,  of  one's 
fellow-passengers.' 

It  was  unlike  Esther  Fleming  to 
make  so  rude  a  speech;  but  schdo 
invincible  desire  seemed  to  mopel 
her  towards  being  disagreeaole  to 
Mrs.  Strangways.  Her  Aunt  Thfr- 
lia  heard  her  with  complacence.  It 
was  a  decided  impertinence  for  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  Strangways  to 
pretend  she  had  not  seen  her,  Mrs. 
Tudor,  sooner ;  a  woman  in  a  doubt- 
ful set,  with  a  questionable  reputa- 
tion, and  an  income  dependent  upon 
her  husband's  services  as  queen's 
messenger!  Mrs.  Tudor  was  glad 
to  see  that  Esther,  young  aa  she 
was,  knew  how  to  set  people  down, 
on  occasion,  and  also  what  kind  of 
'^people  it  was  right  to  set  down. 

'I  think  I  know  that  littie  lad's 
face  you  were  talking  to,  Mrs. 
Stran^ays ;  he's  one  of  the  Stan- 
tons,  just  the  same  silly  white  &m 
as  his  mother.  I  suppose  he  and 
your  young  people  are  mends.  Has 
your  eldest  son  left  school  yet?  I 
forget.' 

'My  eldest  son,  dear  Mrs.  Tudor! 
my  chUdren  are  quite  littie.  Minnie, 
darling,  come  and  say  how  do  yon 
do  to  Mrs.  Tudor.' 

But  Mrs.  Strangways'  eyes  flashed. 
The  ages  of  her)  three  eldest  ohU- 
dred  were  bitter  drops  in  her  cap, 
thorns  in  her  side,  weapons  of  cruel 
shanmess,  ever  ready  to  the  hand  of 
all  female  friends  who  chanced  to 
stand  in  need  of  any  extraneous  wea- 
pon of  attack.  Dates  of  all  other 
kinds  may  be  fiiJsified;  but  what 
can  put  back  the  living,  tangible  at- 
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tatestion  conyeyed  by  children  of 
eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  years  of 
age?  Children  tall  of  their  age, 
too.  The  only  way,  and  that  a  pre- 
oarionB  one,  of  suppressing  such 
evidence  is  to  keep  any  nnplea- 
santly-old  children  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  school,  and  ont  of  sight; 
and  this  Mrs.  Strangways  did,  re- 
serving for  her  own  companion  her 
youngest  child,  Minnie,  who,  by  rea- 
son of  being  pretty,  and  like  herself, 
and  small  of  her  years,  and  consi- 
derably younger  than  the  others, 
absorbed  very  nearly  all  the  mater- 
nal instincts  which  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways' scantUy-endowed  nature  could 
supply. 

Tne  results  of  alternate,  unbounded 
indulgence  and  absolute  neglect, 
want  of  exercise  by  day,  and  sitting 
up  late  at  night,  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  happy  ones  on  Miss  Min- 
nie Strangways,  whose  small  face 
was  sallow  and  pinched,  and,  even 
at  five  years  old,  already  wore  a 
good  d^  of  the  anxious,  restless 
look  of  her  mother's.  'I  don't 
want  to  change  my  place,  thank 
you,  ma,'  was  her  answer  to  her 
mother's  request.  '  I  don't  want  to 
oome  by  you.  I  like  to  stop  here 
and  look  at  this  woman  and  her 
dog.'  And  then  Minnie  perched  her 
small  £Bet  up  on  the  opposite  seat, 
and  recommenced  staring  poor  Miss 
Whitty  out  of  countenance  with  an 
air  of  cool  superiority  and  aplomb 
that  was  good  to  see. 

'Your  daughter  appears  used  to 
have  her  own  way,*  said  Mrs.  Tudor, 
'  like  most  of  the  other  young  people 
of  this  generation.' 

'Oh,  poor  little  thing!  she  is 
shockingly  spoiled;  so  much  with 
me,  you  see,  and  no  companion  of 
her  own  age.  I  believe,  really,  I 
ought  to  get  her  a  governess,  but  it 
would  take  her  so  much  out  of  my 
hands,  I  can't  make  up  my  heart 
to  it' 

'  And  you  would  find  a  governess 
a  very  heavy  expense,  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways, as  you  travel  so  much.  1 
believe  I  have  heard  that  you  fre- 
quently join  Mr.  Strangways  when 
his  services  carry  him  abroad  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Tom  will  have  me  go  to 
meet  hun  whenever  I  can.  It  is  a 
great  pity — it  obliges  me  to  part 


from  the  other  children.  Minnie 
and  I  had  to  rush  off  to  Austria  last 
Christmas,  and  when  we  got  to 
Vienna,  Mr.  Strangways  had  left  for 
somewhere  else,  and  I  had  to  stay 
there  in  all  the  horrid,  cold,  German 
winter  by  mysel£' 

'So  I  heard,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Tudor  curtly :  the  world,  in  general, 
had  not  been  behindhand  in  making 
many  kindly  surmises  as  to  that  last 
Viennese  expedition  of  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways. '  Esther,  my  love,  come  and 
sit  by  me.  Do  you  remark  that 
httle  village  to  the  left?  That  is 
where  your  Aunt  Engleheart  and  I 
once  lived  in  our  young  days.' 

Mrs.  Strangways  leant  her  head 
back  quickly  in  her  comer,  and  the 
expression  of  her  face  told  Esther 
that  Mrs.  Tudor's  manner  had  taken 
effect  After  expressing  due  interest 
in  the  two  form-roofs  and  half  a 
church  spire  that  could  be  seen 
through  the  trees,  she  began  to  re- 
flect what  kind  of  hfe  this  woman's 
opposite  her  must  be :  this  woman, 
in  the  prime  of  hfe  still,  with  chil- 
dren, sufficient  means,  all  the  things 
that  go  so  long  a  way  towards 
making  up  happiness;  but  whom, 
in  spite  of  all  her  cool  assurance,  so 
many  chance  shafts  from  alien  hands 
had  power  to  wound,  and  upon 
whose  handsome  face  unrest  and 
discontent  were  already  written  in 
handwriting  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Strangways  was  very  hand- 
some ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  she  was  beautifol. 
She  had  taken  her  hat  off  now,  and 
was  leaning  her  head  back  with  her 
eyes  closed,  so  Esther  was  able  to  scru- 
tinize her  closely.  The  delicate  blue- 
veined  temples,  off  which  the  blonde, 
luxuriant  hair  was  braided  back,  the 
straight  fine  brows,  the  fall  rich  lips, 
the  graceful  lines— though  shghtly 
shrunken  now — of  cheek  and  neck, 
all  belonged  to  a  higher  class  of 
beauty  than  anything  Esther  had 
seen  before.  Her  own  opinion  might 
be  that  Mrs.  Strangways'  eyes,  in 
spite  of  all  their  blue,  were  cold  and 
hard  of  expression ;  that  the  mouth 
was  sensual,  the  whole  beauty  too 
Cleopatra-hke.  The  beauty  itself 
was  indisputable.  No  man  would 
stop  to  ask  himself  what  kind  of 
mind  or  soul  looked  out  &om  so  per- 
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fectly  Mr  a  &ce!  No  man  would 
think  herself,  Esther  Fleming,  any- 
thing bnt  a  dark,  heavy-looking 
girl,  beside  Mrs.  Strangways,  al- 
tiiongh  one  was  eighteen  and  the 
other  two  or  three  and  thirty  at 
least.  What  did  Paul  really  think 
of  her  ?  Esther  wondered.  He  had 
evaded  the  subject ;  he  had  imj^oated 
opanicms  the  reverse  d  &voaiable  of 
her  as  a  companion  for  Jane.  But 
then,  how  sweetly  Mrs.  Strangways 
had  smiled  npon  him  I  Whatever 
else  his  sentiments,  any  man  receiv- 
ing a  sweet  smile  from  siich  a  month 
could  have  no  other  opinion  than 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  fascinating 
women  in  the  world ! 

Just  as  she  reached  this  point  in 
her  meditations,  Mrs.  Strangways 
opened  her  eyes.  '  You  know  Paul 
Chichester,  Miss  Flemings  don't 
you?'  she  asked,  abinptly. 

'I  know  him  slightly,'  answered 
Esther,  and  she  felt  thankful  that 
she  possessed  self-ccmtrol  enough  not 
to  colour  before  Mrs.  Strangways. 
'  His  engagement  to  Jane  Dashwood 
has,  of  course,  made  me  hear  a  good 
deal  of  him.' 

Mrs.  Strangways  laughed,  and  her 
laugh  had  a  very  bitter  ring  in  it 
'Paul  Chichester's  engagement  to 
Jane  Dashwood  1  How  simply  you 
said  that.  Miss  Fleming!  Has  Jane 
really  made  you  believe  Mr.  Chi- 
chester will  marry  her  ?* 

'Miss  Dashwood  has  said  very 
little  to  me  on  the  subject  I  believe 
the  engagement  is  considered  an 
open  one.' 

'  Open,  but  none  the  less  sure  of 
ending  in  smoke  1  Why,  every  one 
knows  that  poor  Jane  Dashwood  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
some  one  else.  And  as  to  Paul— as 
to  Mr.  Chichester,  I  mean — he  never 
makes  any  conceahnent  of  his  fixed 
intention  of  not  marrying  at  all." 

Miss  Whitty,  from  her  comer, 
heard  this  and  looked  up,  quite 
excited.  'Mr.  Chichester  never 
means  to  marry !  What  a  remark- 
able, what  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
and  such  a  young  man,  too !  There 
must  be  something  in  the  back- 
ground, for  certain;  better  not  in- 
quire, perhaps !  Miss  Fleming,  Who 
would   ever  have    thought,    that 


moonlight  night  when  he  was  giving 
you  Miss  Dashwood's  messages  on 
the  balcony  behind  the  curtains,  yoa 
know,  that  he  was  not  a  marrying 
man?  I  d(Hi't  know  that  I  have 
been  so  surprised  by  hearing  any- 
thing for  a  long  time.  If  o^e  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  ColcMiel 
Dashwood,  now,  ib  would  be  posi- 
tively GDB*a  duty  to  acquaint  nim 
of  the  drcmnstanoeB.' 

'Of  what  drcnmstBiioea,  Misa 
Whitty?*  asked  Esther,  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

'Why,  of  Mr.  Chichester  giving 
out  he  does  not  intend  toman7,asd 
yet  continuing  to  court  Miss  Dash- 
wood all  the  time.  It  is  just  ih& 
kind  of  thing  to  break  a  young  girl's 
heart:  really  I  have  no  patience 
with  such  men.' 

'  I  dcoi't  think  you  need  have  any 
fears  for  Miss  I^shwood.  She  is 
not  a  girl  at  all  likely  to  break  her 
heart,  nor  I  rinnild  think  was  Mr. 
Chichester  a  man  to  act  dishonour- 
ably.' 

'You  speak  witii  warmth.  Miss 
Fleming,'  said  Mrs.  Strangways. 
'  Paul  Chichester  should  be  indebted 
to  you  for  your  kind  defence  of 
him.' 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  Esth^ 
could  restrain  herself  from  resent- 
ing the  implied  impertinence  of  tiie 
speech ;  but  she  did  so :  and  i»obaUy 
her  cool  silence  irritated  her  antago- 
nist more  than  tiie  bitterest  retort 
she  could  have  made.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  Mrs.  Strangways  that  the  girl 
knew  more  of  the  whole  ftiatter  Ihan 
she  either  said  or  intended  to  say; 
evident  that  Paul  was  not  a  stranger 
to  her,  and  that,  while  she  profes^ 
to  believe  in  his  engagement,  she 
was  not  one  whit  surprued  .to  hear 
of  his  intention  of  not  marrying. 
Was  there  m(»e  still  than  this? 
Could  Paul,  who  professedly  never 
admired  any  but  &ir,  refined  women, 
be  taken  by  the  rude  hearty  good- 
looks,  the  mere  country  flesh-and- 
blood  comeliness  of  a  face  like  that? 

Mrs.  Strangways  leaned  her  head 
back  in  the  comer  oi  ihe  carriage, 
after  curtly  desiring  her  daughter  to 
come  and  sit  beside  her  at  once: 
Miss  Fleming  commenced  a  cheerful 
conversation  with  Whitiy  npon  tiie 
probabilities  of  Lota's  sleep  lasting 
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until  they  reached  Bath— and  pos- 
seesed,  I  sappose,  by  that  sort  of 
laagnotic  influenoe  which  communi- 
cate itself  to  any  two  women  who 
are,  or  ever  shall  be,  rivals — not 
another  word,  not  another  look  was 
exchanged  between  them  during  all 
the  remainder  of  the  time  that  they 
continued  in  enforced  companion- 
ship. 


OHAPTEB  XVm. 

AN  UNKNOWN  EIVAL. 

A  finend  was  waiting  on  the  plat* 
form  at  Bath  to  receive  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways  when  they  arrived — a  tall  and 
handsome  friend;  older,  and  very 
different  looking  to  the  Edward  of 
^eymouth;  but  who,  apparently, 
stood  quite  as  high  as  that  young 
gentleman  himself  in  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways' regards. 

'Is  l£at  her  husband.  Aunt 
Thalia?'  Esther  asked,  as  she  and 
Mrs.  Tudor  were  standing  waiting 
for^THiitty  and  the  luggage.  'Is 
that  very  good-looking  person  who 
is  talking  to  Mrs.  Stouigways  her 
husband?' 

'  That  very  good-looking  person  is 
Arthur  Peel,'  answered  Mrs.  Tudor. 
'  Whatever  man  you  see  beside  Mrs. 
Strangways,  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  you  may  feel  very  safely  as- 
sured is  not  her  own  husband.  That 
woman  is  outstepping  all  bounds. 
I  shall  desD:e  you  to  be  careful  in 
recognizing  her  until  I  have  made 
out,  exactly,  at  what  houses  she  is 
received  at  present' 

Esther  had  not  time  then  to 
trouble  herself  further  about  either 
Arthur  Peel  or  Mrs.  Strangways,  but 
the  next  morning,  during  an  early 
visit  that  she  received  from  the 
Dashwoods,  she  mentioned  the  twi- 
light meeting  which  she  had  seen 
the  night  before  on  the  platform. 
'Is  it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways' safety  that  some  one  should 
always  receive  her  and  see  her  off 
when  she  travels.  Miss  Dashwood  ? 
or  do  you  suppose  that  "  Edward  " 
and  Mr.  Peel  were  both  what  poor 
Miss  Whitty  would  call "  happy  co- 
incidences?" ' 

'  Coincidences  I  not  a  bit,'  said 
Jane;  and  hw  fieioe  turned  rather 


red.  '  The  little  wretch  you  saw  at 
Weymouth  was  one  of  her  boys,  no 
doubt,  the  fearful  boys  that  she 
always  manages  to  get  round  her  in 
the  country  or  at  the  sea-side— /aw^e 
de  mitux  I  (and  as  Mrs.  Strangways 
grows  older  it  is  an  undoubted  ^id 
that  her  worshippers  grow  younger) ; 
as  to  Arthur ' 

'As  to  Arthur,  Jenny?'  asked 
Miss  Millicent,  somewhat  mali- 
ciously. 

'  Well,  I  don't  mind  saying,  deli- 
berately, that  Mrs.  Strangways 
writes  to  him— I  have  seen  her  notes 
nxunbers  of  times — writes  and  asks 
him,  in  that  sort  of  way  she  has,  to 
meet  her  at  such  an  hour  on  such  a 
day.  "  It  would  be  quite  a  kindness 
to  Mr.  Strangways,  who  has  another 
engagement,  ct  cetera.  Then,  of 
course,  Arthur  goes.  How  could  he 
refuse  to  go,  even  if  he  wished  ?' 

'  And  with  what  object  does  she 
ask  him  ?'  said  Esther.  '  What  can 
be  any  woman's  object  in  compro- 
mising her  own  self-respect  for  so 
very  slight  a  reward  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Peel's  companionship?' 

'I  suppose  when  we  are  past 
thirty  we  shall  know,'  rephed  Jane, 
petulantly ;  '  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are 
still  eager  and  athirst  for  attention, 
and  willing  to  cast  our  reputaticm 
away  with  our  own  hands,  sooner 
than  not  be  spoken  of  at  all,  as  she 
is.  Wait  till  you  have  known  her 
longer  before  you  try  to  analyze 
Mrs.  Strangways'  motives.  Miss 
Fleming.  If  you  have  a  turn  for 
moral  dissection,  like  Paul,  I  can 
assure  you  her  character  is  well 
worth  attention.  I  used  to  study 
hear,  myself,  until,  one  day,  tb^ 
thought  struck  me  that  most  pro- 
bably ^e  was  what  I  should  be, 
myself,  in  another  dozen  years,  and 
then  I  gave  up  the  whole  investiga- 
tion in  disgust  You  have  seen 
Paul,  by  the  way  ?  he  told  me  all 
about  you  in  a  letter^oh  yes,  he 
does  write  to  me — such  queer  love- 
letters — ^I  must  show  you  some  of 
them!  Do  you  like  him?  He  was 
very  guarded,  and  didn't  say  whether 
he  talked  to  you  for  five  minutes  or 
five  hours,  or  alone  or  before  your 
aunt  Do  you  think  him  handsome? 
do  you  think  I  have  chosen  well  ?' 

'  Esther  thinks  him  too  good  for 
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you,  Jane/  said  Milly,  as  Eether  hesi- 
tated, visibly.  '  Yon  know  you  always 
predicted  that  they  would  like  each 
other  amazingly  at  first  sight — eleo- 
tive  afiOnity,  and  all  thai  Don't 
be  jealous,  now,  if  your  own  pro- 
phecies turn  out  to  be  true  ones. 
Esther  thinks  him  a  great  deal  too 
good  to  be  wasted  on  such  a  very 
remarkable  description  of  engage- 
ment as  yours/ 

'  I  think  I  know  scarcely  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Chichester,'  said  Esther. 
'  I  should  say  he  was  not  a  man 
to  bo  judged  of  after  a  single  day's 
acquaintance.' 

'  Nor  after  many  days*  acquaint- 
ance,' added  Jane.  '  I  have  watched 
him  pretty  closely  through  a  good 
many  of  his  moods,  and  I  verily 
believe  I  know  him  less  now  than 
I  did  on  the  first  day  I  ever  saw 
him.' 

'  And  yet  you  must  have  had  sin- 
gularly good  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing of  his  character,'  remarked  Miss 
Fleming,  with  emphasis. 

'  Yes,  better  thwi  if  our  engage- 
ment had  been  a  real  one.  I  see 
you  know  all  about  it;  and  I  must 
say  it  was  base  of  Paul  to  be  the 
fii^t  to  tell  you.  When  people  are 
really  engaged,  they,  of  course, 
'  never  speak  or  look  at  each  other 
without  acting — their  state  necessi- 
tates it  Now  Paul  with  me  has 
been  as  open  as  with  an  ordinaiy 
friend-more  so,  perhaps,  from  the 
very  fact  of  our  sham  engagement 
shutting  out  the  possibility  of  mis- 
eonstruction  on  either  side.' 

'  But  surely  Mr.  Chichester  must 
be  the  last  man  living  to  fear  mis- 
construction, Miss  Dashwood.  As 
he  openly  proclaims  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  ever  marrying,  there 
cannot  be  danger  for  any  one,  how- 
ever intimate  with  him.' 

'  Who  told  you  that  Mr.  Chi- 
chester was  never  going  to  marry  T 

*  Mr.  Chichester  himself.' 

'  On  my  word.  Miss  Fleming, 
he  seems  to  have  made  the  most 
of  his  time  at  Weymouth,  short 
though  it  was!' 

'  He  said  nothing  at  all  decided 
upon  the  subject—-!  mean'— for 
Esther  here  recollected  Paul's  vague 
hints  to  her  on  that  moonlight  night 
whoso  merest  recollection  still  had 


power  to  stir  her  heart  so  strangely. 
'  I  mean,  nothing  that  could  be  put 
into  actual  words.  It  was  Mis. 
6trangwa3rs  who  said  so.' 

'  Mrs.  Strangways !  what  an  ex- 
cellent, disinterested  authority!  Did 
she  know,  I  wonder,  that  you  were 
acquainted  with  Paul  ?* 

'  Oh,  yes!  She  saw  us  speaking 
to  him  on  the  parade  one  morning 
and  then,  I  believe,  Miss  Whil^ 
told  her  about  his  tidking  to  me 
on  the  balcony  that  evening — I 
mean ' 

'  Oh !  pray  don't  explain.  It  is 
quite  evident  the  flirtation  has  com- 
menced in  good  earnest.  I  wish 
you  joy  of  it.  Miss  Fleming,  and  I 
will  promise  you  never  to  feel  jea- 
lous ;  but  still,  as  yon  have  already 
reached  the  balcony  stage,  I  think 
it  my  duty,  as  a  friend,  to  state 
that  Mrs.  Strangways*  information, 
though  spiteful,  is  quite  correct 
Paul  Chichester  will  never  marry.' 

'Oh!' 

'  He  told  me  so  once,  perhaps 
with  a  man's  true  vanity,  thinking 
I  might  be  in  danger  if  he  did  not ; 
and  there  was  something  in  his  face 
when  he  said  it  that  made  me  feel 
him  to  be  sincere — painfully  sin- 
cere. Milly  entertains  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  theories  of  her  own  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  his  intentions  in 
this  matter.' 

'  And  of  his  moodiness  and  odd- 
ness  too,'  interrupted  Milly.  '  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
"  theories,"  Jane.  I  judge  by  fects ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  extraordinary 
things  we  know  about  Paul  are 
quite  enough  to  make  any  one 
think  as  I  do.' 

'  The  extraordinary  things  being 
that,  when  I  was  in  town,  I  hap- 
pened twice  to  meet  him  in  Covent 
Garden  with  a  bouquet  of  white 
flowers  in  his  hand,  and  that  here, 
in  Bath,  papa  frequently  sees  him 
buying  ^tnite  flowers  in  the  market 
Miss  Flemings  what  supposition  do 
you  imagine  Milly  grounds  upon 
this  foundation  ?* 

'  That  Mr.  Chichester  is  fond  of 
flowers,  I  should  think,'  said  Esther, 
with  a  little  laugh :  but,  in  spite  of 
herself,  her  spirit  sank  somewhat  as 
she  spoke. 

'  Fond  of  flowers  I  what  npnsense !' 
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cried  Miss  Millioent,  indignantly. 
'  As  if  men  were  ever  fond  of  flowers 
or  ever  bought  them  for  them- 
selves !  Besides,  what  was  the  time 
when  you  met  him  in  Ck>yent  Gar- 
den?—ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Is  it  likely  he  wonld  go  out  at  such 
an  hour  to  get  flowers  for  himself? 
Wonld  he,  here  in  Bath,  be  seen 
out  in  the  market  before  breakfast, 
and  then  walking  away  with  his 
flowars  across  Combe  Down  in  a 
pourmg  rain  if  they  were  for  him- 
self ?    Tbe  thing  speaks  for  itself!' 

'  Then  whom  are  they  for,  Milly?' 
And,  having  had  time  to  prepare 
herself,  Esther  belieyed  that  she 
now  spoke  very  calmly  and  col- 
lectedly. '  Who  is  the  happy  reci- 
pient of  Mr.  Chichester's  white  bou- 
quets?' 

'Ah!  there  is  the  mystery.  Jane 
suggested  that  he  might  be  pri- 
vately married,  perhaps;  but  that 
supposition  could  not  possibly  hold 
good.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man 
getting  up  early  to  buy  flowers  for 
his  wife?  and  the  most  expensive 
ones,  too !  Papa  took  it  for  granted 
they  were  all  coming  to  Jenny,  and 
brought  us  home  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  them — roses,  and  azaleas, 
and  everything  that  was  hardest  to 
be  bought.  Do  you  remember, 
Jane,  you  borrowed  m^r  last  five 
shillings,  and  went  out*  and  got 
some  like  them  at  once,  for  fear 
papa  should  begin  making  inquiries, 
and  get  to  hear  more  tham  was 
convenient?' 

'  Tes ;  and  those  I  saw  him  with 
in  town  were  just  of  the  same  ex- 
pensive kind,'  Miss  Dashwood  re- 
Slied.  '  Moss  rose-buds,  and  white 
eath,  and  rhododendron,  early  in 
May.' 

'  Then,  whoever  it  may  be  that 
the  flowers  reach,  she  has  good 
taste,'  said  Esther,  rather  shortly. 
'  And,  as  none  of  us  have  any  real 
interest  in  Mr.  Chichester,  I  don*t 
see  why  we  should  trouble  our- 
selves by  speaking  of  things  that 
can  only  concern  him.' 

'  You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Flem- 
ing!' cried  Jane,  starting  up  sud- 
denly, in  her  impulsive  fashion. 
'  Milly,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  for  giving  way  to  such 
undignified  curiosity.    I  shall  never 


speak  about  those  flowers  of  Paul's 
again.' 

'  But  I  shall,'  cried  MiUy,  who 
was  not  at  all  prone  to  sudden  re- 
vulsions of  delicacy.  '  Nothing  is 
greater  fun  to  me  than  routing  out 
a  mystery;  and  I  have  long  deter- 
mined to  come  at  the  meaning  of 
Paul's  flowers,  and  his  oddness,  and 
his  stealthy  comings  and  goings, 
and  everything  about  him.  I  have 
had  a  capital  scheme  in  my  head 
for  some  time  past;  and  you,  and 
Esther  too,  although  you  may  bo 
too  high-minded  to  give  me  any 
assistance,  will  both  be  just  as 
curious  as  me  to  hear  the  news, 
when  I  have  got  it' 

'  What  should  you  say  if  I  made 
a  right  guess  about  it  all,  now, 
Milly,  and  so  saved  you  your  trou- 
ble? Mr.  Chichester  may  have 
been  getting  flowers  all  this  time 
for  Mris.  Strangways.  She  is  a  per- 
son who,  I  should  imagine,  would 
not  mind  receiving  those  sorts  of 
small  attentions,  and  he  mentioned 
having  been  acquainted  with  her  in 
London  as  well  as  in  Bath.' 

Now  I  fully  believe  that  Esther 
said  this  to  turn  aside  the  tacit  re- 
proach which  she  felt  her  former 
remark  must  have  conveyed  to  Jane; 
at  the  same  time,  and  giving  her 
credit  for  any  amount  of  honest 
simplicity,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
she  had  also  some  desire,  some 
latent  curiosity  herself,  to  hear 
Mrs.  Strangways'  name  mentioned 
by  the  Dashwoods  in  connection 
with  Paul's. 

'  You  dear,  verdant  old  Esther !' 
cried  Milly.  'So  like  you  to  fix 
upon  the  one  wicked  thing  in  the 
world  that  will  never  come  to  pass! 
Paul  Chichester  won't  have  Mrs. 
Strangways'  goodwill  at  any  price, 
will  he,  Jane?* 

'  I  think  it  a  great  pity  you  tiy 
to  talk  slang,  Milly  dear ;  you  do  it 
BO  badly,  and  it  doesn't  become  you.' 

'  Oh!  that's  very  fine,  Miss  Dash- 
wood.  I  have  heard  you  say  the 
same  thing  a  dozen  times,  at  least; 
but  you  always  want  us  to  seem 
better  than  we  are  before  Esther.' 

'  What  is  it  that  you  have  heard 
me  say,  Milly  ?' 

'That  Paul  won't  have  Mrs. 
Strangways  at  any  price.' 
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*  I  am  snre  I  nerer  said  it  in 
thoee  words,  which,  puttiDg  aside 
their  yulgarity,  dont  ^ean  anything 
whatever.' 

'  Then  yon  hare  said  it  in  others 
qnite  as  expressive/  persLsted  Milly. 
'  I  remember,  perfectly,  one  night 
at  the  Strangways'  (that  night  papa 
did  not  go,  and  yon  wonld  sit  out 
half  the  dances  with  Arthur  Peel), 
jnst  as  we  were  leaving  the  oloak- 
locsm  yon  congratulated  Paul  upon 
Mrs.  Strangways*  attention  to  him, 
and  hesaid^ * 

*  My  dear  Milly,  it  is  time  for  ns 
to  go,'  interrupted  Jane;  but  she 
reddened  somewhat  guiltily.  '  You 
have  talked  quite  nonsense  enough 
for  one  occasion,  I  am  sure.' 

But  Milly  was  not  to  be  silenced. 
'  And  Paul  shrugged  his  shouldt^rs, 
and  said,  "  No,  Miss  Dashwood,  I 
must  really  disclaim  the  happiness 
you  assign  to  me.  Mrs.  Strangways 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  tfJ^e  any  troul^e 


about  so' insignificant  a  person  as 
myself.  'Le  jen  ne  vaut  paa  la 
chuidelle.' "  I  remember  it  so  well 
because  I  asked  'you  what  that 
meant  in  English  as  we  were  driving 
homa' 

'  Then  all  I  can  say  k  that  if  s  a 
great  pity  you  have  not  better  things 
to  remember,  Milly.  Any  man 
living  might  be  ezciued  £»  making 
a  stm»d  remaric  ^  the  fiig  end  of 
one  of  Mis.  StnungwayB*  stupid^''  At 
Homes;"  bat  it  is  really  too  bad 
that  sueh  speeches  should  be  chro- 
nicled.' 

And  then  Miss  Dashwood  so  reso 
lutely  changed  the  subject  by  dis- 
coursing about  tlie  gaieties  that  they 
were  to  have  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  her  hopes  t^t  Miss 
ileming  would  be  induced  to  join 
in  them,  that  Esther  (whatever  in 
her  heart  she  might  desire)  had  no 
further  opportunity  of  hearmg  Paul 
Chichesters  name  that  day. 


PABISIAN  PEOMENADES. 


THEKE  is  one  radical  difference 
between  the  rides,  drives,  and 
promenades  of  London  and  of  Paris. 
Here,  true  British  Brahmins  that 
we  are,  we  preserve  our  caste  even 
out  of  doors — there,  both  the  world 
and  the  people  choose  the  same 
spots  for  air  and  recreation.  Here, 
the  upper  classes  keep  aloof  firom 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  middle 
classes  from  the  humble.  There, 
marquis,  millionaire,  merchant, 
shopkeeper,  and  ouvrier  mingle  as 
naturally,  and  sometimes  as  agreeably 
OS  the  ingredients  of  a  sa^.  So- 
cially and  personally,  every  English- 
man is  a  human  island,  every 
Frenchman  only  a  portion  of  con- 
tinent—not that  the  Gaul's  nature 
is  more  adhesive  than  tiie  Briton's — 
but  his  climate  makes  him  more 
gregarious,  and  he  must  either 
chatter  constantly  or  die. 

The  term  'London  Society'  car- 
ries with  it  a  distinct  meaning. 
A  man  is  either  in  society  or  out  of 
it,  or  on  its  threshold  or  its  stair- 
case.   He  may  be  in  it  and  not  of 


it;  but  there  aie  not  two  opiniims  as 
to  what  the  tenn  means.  Now  in 
Paris,  society  is  both  more  divided 
and  more  conglcmierated — more  ex- 
clusive and  more  open — ^more  ac- 
cessible and  more  hermetically 
sealed. 

There  is  the  ancienne,  composed 
of  the  old  historic  names,  reudal 
sdgneurs  who  have  not  trilled  syl- 
lable on  political  affiurs  since 
1830.  To  the  rest  of  France,  their 
salons  are  closed  and  their  con- 
cierges are  respectfully  forbidding: 
foreigners  they  will  welcome  with 
that  grand  old  pre-revolutionary 
French  politeness  that  neither  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the 
destruction  of  that  charming  safe- 
guard of  the  honour  of  fiEuniliee  the 
Bastille,  decapitation,  exile,  senatorial 
self-anm'hilation,  and  Zouave  uni- 
fdrms,  has  ruffieid  one  msoabout  fea- 
ther. As  Brummel 'cut' the  Prince 
Begent,  so  have  these  hig^y-bred 
cavalierB  and  stately  dames  'cut** 
France.  She  is  unworthy  (^  them 
— ^they  will  fight  for,  dance  for, 
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legislate  for^  and  trample  on  her 
no  more.  About  the  time  that 
breeches  went  out,  and  trooserB 
came  into  fashion,  Fiance  expired, 
and  the  Eanborog  St.  Gemain 
plunged  itself  into  perpetual  monm- 
mg.  But  they  are  society,  these 
grand  old  nobles,  and  whether  the 
political  part  they  play  be  pitiable 
or  imposing,  they  are  still  thecreme 
de  la  cr^me  de  la  cr^e. 

Following  m  the  lacteal  meta- 
phor,  the  nobiHty  of  the  Empire, 
eyen  from  the  Legitimists'  point  of 
view,  may  snrely  be  considerod  the 
very  best  fresh  milk,  capable,  when 
it  has  'stood'  long  enough,  of  pro- 
ducing the  very  rich^  cream. 
The  statesmen,  field-marshals,  en- 
gineers, and  authors,  who,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  have 
done  so  much  towards  ruling,  con- 
quering, improving,  and  delighting 
file  whole  world,  are  society,  and 
very  good  society;  but  would  the 
dwellers  in  the  tall  houses  of  the 
gnm  old  aristocratio  &ubourg  re- 
cognize them?  Sooner  shall  the 
white  lilies  be  grafted  on  the  tricolor, 
or  the  lilies  themselves  change  hue, 
blush  red,  and  blossom  blue. 

There  is  another  sort  of  society 
that  goes  to  court  and  gives  recep- 
tions. It  is  of  inferior  pasture,  and 
was  called  by  Balzac  the  new  no- 
blesse of  the  Chaussee  *  d'Antin. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
great  novelist  spoke  of  the  Ghaussi^e 
d'Antin  of  forty  years  ago.  The 
speculators  and  entrepreneurs  who 
compose  it  no  longer  live  in  their 
old  quartier;  but  wherever  they 
pitch  thdr  tents,  there  is  crimson 
and  cloth  of  gold,  there  champagne 
sparkles,  and  foie  gras  is  rich  in  the 
mouth.  The  young  men  of  this 
metallic  nobility  are  the  vivenrs  of 
Paris,  and  are  known  at  the  Caf6  de 
Paris,  the  Maison  Dor^,  and  Madrid. 
Their  dress  is  stentorian,  their  waist- 
coats and  shirt-fronts  being  espe- 
cially complicated,  gorgeous,  and 
arabesqua 

Poets,  authors,  painters,  and 
journalists  are  of  society,  for  the 
world  of  Paris  is  so  bemghted  as  to 
think  a  writer  or  an  artist  of  distinc- 
tion fit  company  for  a  kaiser. 
They  are  mucn  behind  us  in  that 
respect,  these  unfortunate  Parisiims! 


The  promenade,  as  they  call  it,  or 
the  ride  or  the  drive,  as  we  should 
call  it,  most  frequented  'du  monde,' 
and  least  by  les  bourgeois  et  les 
ouvriers,  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Thackeray  has  sung  in  his  fEunous 
eong  of  Drummer  Pierre : 

'  You  All  know  the  Place  de  hx  Concorde, 
Tis  hard  by  the  Tuilerles  wall  j' 

And  the  Elysian  Fields,  on  a  bright 
clear  day,  present  a  sight  seldom 
forgotten  by  the  man  who  looks 
towards  the  Arc  de  IMomphe  for 
the  first  time.  And  how  charmingly 
laid  out  is  this  small  celestial  prai- 
rie 1  What  fiMdhties  are  afiforded 
for  that  '  distraction '  for  which  all 
Parisians  of  all  degrees  are  seeking  I 
There  are  the  Caf(6s  Chantants,  and 
the  little  toy-houses,  that  are  neither 
masques,  nor  pavilions,  nor  con- 
servatories, nor  arbours,  nor  Chinese 
josses  or  junks,  but  have  a  painted, 
picked-out  panel  flavour  of  tnem  all. 
Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  con- 
veniences for  small  gamblmg,  the 
fiEivourite  game  being  a  compound  of 
croquet,  billiards,  and  the  &miliar 
schoolboy  pegtop,  and  roundabouts 
such  as  the  childhood  of  our  cold 
clime  never  dreamt  of,  even  under 
the  influence  of  a  Christmas  indiges- 
tion—roundabouts where,  for  the 
smadl  charge  of  two  sous,  a  jeune 
monsieur  or  a  jeune  dame  can  ride 
anything,  from  a  low-backed  car  to 
a  fiery  dragon.  To  the  practised  eye 
of  a  gamin,  a  hippognff  is  a  com- 
monplace animal,  and  Pegasus  a 
circulating  medium  of  every-day 
occurrence. 

But  these  sights  are  stationary, 
and  it  is  the  panoramic  effect  of  the 
many  moving  equipages  that  gives 
most  pleasure  to  the  looker-on. 
There  are  plenty  of  carriages,  but 
few  horsemen ;  and  that  most  grace- 
ful of  female  gear,  the  long  flowing 
breezy  riding-habit,  is  seldom  seen. 
The  gandin  prefers  driving  to  the 
saddle.  En  cavalier,  he  is  subject 
to-  the  rude  remarks  of  urchins. 
It  is  a  charming  thing  for  those 
very  young  men,  who  are  sensitive 
to  street-pleasantiy,  to  know  that  the 
dirty  little  boys  of  one  great  capital 
exactly  resemble  t^e  dirty  Uttle 
boys  of  another.  There  is  a  &mily 
likeness  in  gaminerie,  and  the  Pa- 
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rifliaii  yarieiy  of  the  speoieB  haje  a 
quick  eye  for  a  bright  spot  of  oob- 
tame,  or  any  external  p^  whereon 
to  hang  a  ludicrous  conceit  On 
the  race-course,  at  Longduunps,  a 
highly-dressed  young  gentleman 
was  caracoling  on  a  prancing  steed. 
A  ^amin  caught  sight  of  hu  well- 
fitting  gloTCs,  which  were  of  a  bril- 
liant yellow.  '  Pierre/  shouted  he, 
'  this  gentleman  there  has  beeai  and 
shoYed  his  hands  into  a  pair  of  om- 
nibuses ! '  The  reader  will  perhaps 
better  appreciate  the  joke  when  re- 
minded uiat  in  Paris  the  omnibuses 
are  yellow. 

Although  the  ride  to  the  Bois  is 
charming,  the  majority  of  French- 
men are  not  happy  on  horseback — 
th^  seem  on  duty  rather  than  on 
pleasure,  when  followed  by  un 
groom.  Un  groom  is  generally  so 
emphatically  un  groom,  and  not  a 
groom! 

In  the  carriages,  the  men  sit 
sternly  upright,  and  the  ladies  lean 
back  majestically.  The  pace  is. 
pleasant  but  slow,  and  is  kept  up* 
during  the  drive.  There  is  none  of 
the  dash  and  gallop  of  our  equipages 
when  they  find  an  open  space,  nor 
of  the  crawl  and  dawdle  when  the 
'Bow' is  packed.  As  has  been  re- 
marked in  a  former  P^per,  the  vehi- 
cular '  turn  out'  of  Paris  has  won- 
derfully improved  since  1851,  and 
'les  dog-carts'  look  quite  ioiowing 
and  turfy. 

The  good  folks  on  foot  sit  down 
very  much  during  their  walk.  It 
is  their  way  of  enjoying  pedestrian 
exercise;  for  your  Parisian  is  so  in- 
veterate a  fi&neur  one  would  think 
he  would  fl&n  during  a  bombard- 
ment He  seldom  goes  beyond  the 
Arc  afoot;  and  the  carriages,  as 
they  roll  through  that  charming 
piece  of  vainglorious  sculpture,  into 
the  Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrice,  have  it 
all  to  themselves.  A  pleasant 
trundle  over  a  well-watered  road, 
and  the  beautiful  gates  of  the  beauti- 
ful Bois  admit  you  to  its  leafy 
serried  ranks  of  foliage—for  a  large 
portion  of  the  park  is  laid  out  with 
military  rectangularity.  The  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  are  lopped  off, 
and  they  stand  in  the  earth  stiffly, 
like  soldiers  at  the  word  'Attention!' 
There  are  broad  roads  for  carriages, 


and  narrow  idleys,  or  cdhmins,  of 
verdure,  under  which  eqnestdaiB 
can  canter. 

The  pedestrianiHioprefiBrs  trunks 
of  trees  to  street-lamps,  is  permitted 
to  wander  from  the  paths  to  a  thick, 
umbrageous  solitude,  where  be  may, 
if  he  please,  indulge  hinosdf  witii 
reflecti(nis,  like  Jacques,  but  must 
not,  like  Orlando,  carve  any  name 
on  any  tree.  Ceet  defendu  i  as  all 
mischief  ought  to  be. 

In  one  of  these  well-kept  jungles 
we  met  an  Orlando  and  Eoealind  of 
1863  :  Orlando  in  bottes  vemies, 
and  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves* 
Bosalind  in  a  piquant  and  xnro- 
voking  littie  hat  fmd  feather,  and 
the  sauciest  of  abb6  collars.  She 
kept  her  eyes  upon  the  moss  as 
young  Mr.  0.  into  the  porches  of 
her  pretty  sea-shell-lookmg  ear  did 
pour  his  lover-like  attachment  As 
they  neared  us  ti^eir  eyes  met  ours, 
but  they  did  not  start,  or  seem  con- 
fused, or  affoct  an  indiflerent  man- 
ner, ailer  the  &shion  of  billers  and 
cooers  of  Britannic  parentage;  but 
went  by  as  if  we  haa  no  existence, 
Orlando  bending  towards  her,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  cheek ;  Bosalind 
vnth  half-averted  head,  but  listen- 
ing body.  They  were  not  ashamed 
of  being  seen,  or  of  each  other ;  Kod 
so  they  threaded  the  glistening 
stems  and  were  soon  lost  in  a  silvor 
verdant  distance. 

Out  again  into  the  open  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lakes,  and  by  the 
Cascade  we  see  empty  carriages. 
Messieurs  and  mesdames  have  de- 
scended, and  are  watching  tiie  water- 
fidl,  the  flood,  and  the  pleasure  boats. 
Messieurs  BtroU  away  a  short  dis- 
tance to  enjoy  a  cigarette,  and  mes- 
dames enjoy  a  good  mutual  stare, 
and  make  mental  memoranda  as  to 
each  other's  costume.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  is  that  gaze  of  a  well- 
bred  woman!  that  sees  everything, 
while  it  seems  to  look  at  nothing. 
The  riotous  gymnastic  exercises  of 
smoking  and  staring  exhausted, 
messieurs  and  inesdames  reasoend, 
and  the  cocher  is  ordered  to  drive  to 
l^e  Jardin  d'Aoclimatation,  or  the 
Pr6  Catelan,  or  the  Plaine  de  Jjong" 
champs— that  smooth,  well-shaven 
sheet  of  moss,  with  ite  white  card- 
board houses,  and  dry-land  junks 
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and  josses  dotting  its  green  sor&ce^ 
as  daisies  dot  an  unpicked  lawn — 
and  so  home  either  by  the  dusty 
Ayenue  de  Neoillj,  or  airy  AntemL 
and  piotoresqne  Passy :  the  former 
of  these  charming  suburbs,  by  the 
way,  is  rich  in  literary  associations, 
for  there  dwelt  Boileau,  Moliere, 
Chapelle,  Baron,  Eacine,  and  La 
Fontaine.  The  celebrated  Madame 
Hely^tius  too  resided  there,  that  de- 
voted widow,  who,  to  remain  true  to 
the  memory  of  her  lost  husband, 
refused  offers  of  marriage  from 
Turgot  and  from  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Passy  was  the  pied-a-terre  of 
a  celebrity  of  our  own  day,  Be- 
ranger. 

Where  is  there  a'  route  more 
charming  than  that  from  Pans  to 
Versailles,  with  the  view  of  the 
valley  of  Sevres,  the  road  leading  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  crowning  the 
distant  city  ?  The  pretty  little  mai- 
BODS  de  campagne,  and  the  drying- 
grounds  of  the  blanchisseuses  are 
picturesque  as  a  scene  at  the  Opera ! 
and  then  Versailles  itself!  Not  to 
be  commonplace,  its  associations, 
memories,  and  old  historical  re- 
nown rufiii  through  the  brain  and 
fill  the  mind  with  a  vague  won- 
der, as  a  railway  train  tears  over  a 
landscape  and  leaves  a  track  of 
fleecy  smoke  behind  it.  Monsieur 
Vatout,  in  his  'Souvenirs  histori- 
ques  des  B^dences  royales  de 
France,'  describes  Versailles— and 
we  will  not  w^iken  the  force  of  his 
description  by  translating  it— in 
these  words : 

'Le  g6nie  de  llionmie  luttant 
conbre  la  nature,  les  fleuves  d^tour- 
nes  de  leurs  cours  pour  apporter 
leurs  eauz  dans  les  lits  de  marbre, 
une  arm^  occupant  ses  loisirs  k 
ces  immensee  travaux,  tons  les  arts 
a  la  fois  rivalisant  de  zi^le  pour  ^ga- 
lor  la  grandeur  de  la  pens^  qui  les 
avait  convoqu^,  un  palais  plus 
splendide  que  tons  les  palais  des 
rois,  s'^levant  sur  les  plans  de  Man- 
sart,  et  se  d^rant  des  tresors  du 
pinceau  de  Lebrun,  des  jardins 
merveilleux  dessin^  par  Le  Notre, 
et  omes  des  chefis-d'oeuvre  du  Puget 
et  de  Girardon,  une  maison  souve- 
raine  prodiguant  par  millions  les 
riches  tiibats  de  ses  conqnetes,  une 


cour  fiastueuse  ^joutant  par  son  luxe 
a  Teclat  de  ce  royal  sejour ;  enfin, 
ces  premises  £ltes  ordonnees  par 
Colbert,  anim^  par  Moli^re,  cel^ 
br^es  par  La  Fontaine,  et  pr^sid^es 
par  un  demi-dieu,  rayonnant  de  jeu- 
nesse,  d'amour  et  de  gloire :  tel  fat 
le  spectacle  que  pr^nta  la  pom- 
pease  cr^tion  du  palais  de  Ver- 
sailles.' 

Bating  the  'demi-dieu' — which 
we  think  an  inappropriate  compli- 
ment applied  to  little  periwigged 
King  Louis — this  is  not  an  over- 
charged description.  Our  own 
lovely  Sydenham  hatf  rendered  us 
fastidious  in  our  judgment  of  gar- 
dens ;  but  those  of  Versailles — if  we 
consider  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Napoleon  L, 
the  absence  of  steam  power,  and 
the  appliances  of  modem  science — 
will  bear  comparison.  And  a 
propos  of  steam  and  history,  this 
question  is  suggested :  Had  loco- 
motives and  iron-plated  Monitors 
been  invented  in  1800,  would  the 
Little  Corporal  have  died  a  prisoner 
at  St.  Helena?  Perhaps  not 
Perhaps  he  might — but  it  is  useless 
to  enter  on  the  question  of  what  he 
might,  have  done.  It  would  only 
lead  us  into  that  leviathan  labyrinth 
of  mental  bewilderment  and  cerebral 
chaos  suggested  by  the  words  of  the 
Ethiopian  melody,  'Supposing  I 
was  you  ?  Supposing  you  was  me  ? 
Suppose  we  all  were  somebody  elsef 
Here  the  fiaculties  refuse  to  budge 
one  conjecture  farther— and  even 
the  poet  himself,  who  opened  this 
enormous  flood-gate  of  probable 
possibility,  was  compelled  to  con- 
clude his  quatrain  with : '  I  wonder 
who  we  should  be! '  True,  0  poetl 
who,  indeed ! 

MaIs  revenohs  h,  Versailles— to  its 
green  alleys,  cool  fountains,  chiselled 
statues,  and  cut  hedges.  Such  is 
the  fickleness  of  man  that  we  have 
ceased  to  wonder  at  its  waterworks, 
once  the  pride  and  envy  of  sur- 
rounding nations.  Our  own  Grandee 
£aux  at  Sydenham  surpass  them. 
Now-a-days  compressed  vapour  is 
paramount — and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Genius  of  the 
Eing,  in  the  'Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainments,' has  long  been  an 
overrated  architect— the  secret  of 
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his  instantaneous  election  of  Akd- 
din's  palace  was  steam.  It  is  steam 
that  makes  the  worid  go  ronnd,  and . 
enables  ns  hanghly  Britons  to 
look  coldly  and  critically  on  the 
splashing  and  spouting  sea-horses  of 
Versailles! 

The  bold  and  torbaned  Zonaves 
guarding  the  gates  look  strikingly 
Asiatic  at  the  portals  of  the  palace 
of  a  Christian  king ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  three  or  four  old  ladies, 
guardians  of  as  many  stalls  heaped 
up  with  cakes,  lollipops,  syrups,  and 
lemonade,  is  not  in  keeping  with 
this  manu&ctured  magnificence. 
But  what  would  you?  All  sorts  of 
folks  come  here,  marchionesses, 
milliners,  and  masons,  princes, 
pawnbrokers,  and  piemen — ^we  will 
not  pursue  the  aUiteration  farther; 
and  when  one  has  thirst,  one  must 
drink,  and  one  can  obtain  nothing 
spirituous  or  vinous  in  the  gardens 
—  the  liquors  are  all  pastoral  as 
elderberries,  and  apparently,  from 
their  treacly  consistence,  not  much 
nastier  than  elder  wine. 

The  society  on  the  terraces  and 
in  the  alleys,  in  April  last,  was  of  a 
mixed  description.  It  is  a  wonder- 
fed  word  that '  mixed,'  as  apphed  to 
men  and  women.  How  can  human 
beings  *  mix  f '  Towering  in  height 
and  dignity  was  the  inevitable 
British  tourist,  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue  and  a  strapped 
sac  de  voyage.  The  British  tourist 
is  in  great  request  at  Versailles.  No 
80(mer  does  he  alight  from  the  om- 
mbus  or  cab,  look  at  the  palace  de- 
preciatingly and  say,  'Pouvez- 
Yous?'  thjGua  the  guides  and  touters 
are  upon  him,  and  mark  him  for 
their  own.  He  is  not  afi&ible,  the 
British  tourist,  but  perhaps  he 
makes  up  in  liberality,  in  which  case 
he  must  be  very  Hberal  indeed. 

Scattered  over  the  grounds  are 
dozens  of  young  mulattoes,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  Ecolo  Militaire. 
If  it  be  a  holiday  with  them,  they 
seem  to  bear  it  composedly  and 
almost  sadly,  as  if  they  would  prefer 
being  of  a  fairer  complexion,  not  to 
afford  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
statues  near  and  around  them.  In 
the  Bosquet  d'Apollon,  half  a  dozen 
young  men  are  climbing  and  endea- 
vouring to  hurt  themselves  with 


every  prospect  of  success.     'Ale!' 
cries  a  gardi^, '  Descend ! ' 

'  Why  ?'  ask  the  young  men. 

'  You  will  brei^  your  l^s,'  says 
the  gardien. 

'We  aroused  to  it! 'is  the  reply 
of  the  climbers,  who  continue  esca- 
lading  with  increased  enjoyment 

All  the  world,  his  wife  aiid  fiynily, 
have  seen  Versailles,  which  is  for- 
tunate for  those  who  have  to  attempt 
to  describe  it— -for  it  is  indescribable. 
The  eye  in  kindred  action  with  the 
mind  wearies  with  the  embarras  des 
richesses:  the  Salon  des  Pendules^ 
the  Cabinet  des  Ghasses,  the  ^alle  h 
manger  where  Louis  XIV.  wel- 
comed MoU^re  as  a  guest,  and 
helped  him  to  the  wing  of  a  fowl, 
to  the  intense  indignaticm  of  the 
astonished  courtiers,  the  Salle  des 
Croisades,  the  Salle  des  Etats  66n6- 
raux,  the  Salon  d'Hercule,  the  Salle 
du  Sacre,  the  Salon  de  Diane,  the 
Salons  de  Mars,  Mercury,  Apollo, 
the  Salon  de  la  Guerre,  the  Salon  de 
la  Paix,  the  Salon  de  la  Berne,  and 
the  Grande  Galene  des  Glaces, 
though  they  have  been '  done '  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  are  always 
wonderful — but  they  are  to  be  seen, 
not  spoken  of.  And  it  is  in  these 
gorgeous  halls  that  the  Bntii^ 
tourist,  who  has  a  catalogue,  begins 
to  hate  that  ingenious  instrument  of 
torture,  for  it  compels  him  to  look 
upon  its  stereotyped  pages,  instead 
of  absorbing  the  wealth  of  art 
around  him. 

The  fourteenth  Louis  is  so  often 
represented  in  paint  and  marble, 
that  after  an  hour's  slide  over  the 
polished  floor,  you  begin  to  detest 
that  potent  monarch  with  the  in- 
tensity of  a  sans-culotte.  Surely 
his  whole  existence  must  have  been 
passed  in  'posing'  to  various  ar- 
tists— and  what  a  mercy  for  pos- 
terity that  photography  'wasnt 
then  invented!'  He  must  have 
been  a  strange  man,  that  hlgh- 
souled,  high-heeled  little  great  one ! 
In  one  of  the  ballets  in  which  he 
disported  himself,  Night  summoned 
the  Twelve  Dark  Hours,  who  ap- 
peared with  the  sleeping  Aurora  as 
a  prisoner.  Aurora  woke,  and 
wherever  she  ran,  was  obstructed 
by  the  Dark  Hours;  the  Twelve 
Hours  of  Day  came  to  her  rescue 
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and  chased  away  the  Hoars  of 
Night  At  the  back^  an  arcade  fer- 
m^  opened,  and  the  king  himself 
appeared,  dressed  as  the  Sun,  and 
ivearing  the  cordon  lieu  over  his  coat 
of  rays— Glory  behind  him,  and  the 
Muses  and  Graces  on  his  right  and 
left.  The  Gloomy  Hours  fell  upon 
their  knees  before  the  Great  Cause 
of  Light,  Heat,  and  Vegetation,  and 
the  admiring  court  formed  an  in- 
dustrious claque.  By  this  allegori- 
cal arrangement,  Louis  kindly  com- 
plimented Nature,  and  decorated  the 
Sun.  His  fovourites  fooled  their 
'dcmi-dieu'  to  the  top  of  his  bent 
Clouds  were  shaped  like  camels, 
weasels,  and  whales,  if  he  thought 
so.  Nay,  an  if  he  chose,  they  were 
camels,  weasels,  and  whales,  whales 
spouting  verses  in  his  honour. 

No  river  is  spanned  by  so  many 
.beautiful  bridges  as  the  spark- 
ling Seine;  no  flood  washes  the 
banks  of  so  many  royal  residences. 
Close  to  magnificent  Versailles,  arid, 
glaring,  white,  and  stony  on  the  one 
side,  as  green  and  glassy  on  the 
other,  is  St  Cloud,  with  its  snug 
chateau,  and  cool,  umbrageous  Pare. 
Versailles  is  to  St  Cloud  what 
Windsor  is  to  Osborne.  Versailles 
is  for  receptions,  levees,  ambassa- 
dorial cominiments,  state  balls,  and 
Eageants.  St.  Cloud  is  a  royal 
ome,  where  royalty  may  hide,  do- 
mestic and  unseen.  Its  deserted 
alleys,  lonely  walks,  and  solitary 
glades  speak  with  a  mournful  hush 
of  past  grandeurs  and  present  neg- 
lect It  has  but  one  sign  of  interest 
in  the  new  Paris  of  1864 :  Near  the 
famous  cascade  is  planted,  in  proud 
scarlet,  green  and  yellow  lustre,  a 
roundabout.  For  a  small  sum,  the 
lieges  of  the  Emperor  may  turn  and 
turn  and  turn  a^un,  and  still  go  on 
to  the  music  of  au'  organ.  This  is 
the  only  concession  mossy,  velvety, 
leafy,  lovely,  old  St  Cloud  makes  to 
the  modem  appetite  for  ignoble 
amusement 

By  the  borders  of  the  silver  Seine, 
as  we  have  said,  palaces  are  as  plen- 
tifcQ  as  turnpikes  near  the  Thames, 
and  the  approaches  to  them  are  so 
delightful  that  it  is  strange  the 
equestrian  and  vehicular  classes  do 
not  pass  more  of  their  time  in  the 
saddle  or  on  the  box;  but,  despite 


the  Emperor's  patronage  of  races, 
the  French  will  never  be  a  'hoesy' 
or  a  'Ixappy'  people.  They  have 
more  in  tneir  environs  to  tempt 
them  than  poor  Londoners.  There 
is  St  Germain,  with  its  triple  at- 
traction of  town,  chateau,  and  forest ; 
St  Denis,  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
severely  and  sepulchrally  historical, 
and  find  a  pleasure  in  the  end  of  a 
drive  that  permits  them  to  seethe 
&mous  caveaux  where  royal  corpses 
are  classed  chronologicaUy,  nrom 
Clovis  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 
There  is  Neuilly,  with  its  blackened 
ruins— a  recollection  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  '48;  Montmorency,  fresh, 
fertile,  and  delicious,  with  its  valley, 
lake,  and  literary  memories  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Bousseau;  Fontainebleau, 
where  the  first  Napoleon  made  his 
adieux  to  his  Guard :  and  here  again 
we  may  quote  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum: 

*  He  called  for  oar  oldt  battle  standard, 

One  kiss  to  the  eagle  be  gave, 
*•  Dear  eagle."  bo  said,  "  may  this  kiss 

Loi^  soand  in  the  bearts  of  tbe  brave  I" 
'Twas  thus  that  Napoleon  left  ns. 

Our  people  were  weeping  and  mute, 
Ab  be  passed  through  the  lines  of  his  guard, 

And  our  drums  beat  tbe  notes  of  salute/ 

We  defy  even  the  British  tourist— 
and  for  flesh  and  blood  he  is  mo- 
derately impassive— to  stand  in  the 
Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc,  and  not  feel 
that  in  Ftance  the  cocked-hat  is  a 
representative  institution. 

JBy  the  side  of  every  road  that 
leads  from  Paris,  there  is  a  sight 
that  we  do  not  find  in  our  own 
suburbs.  The  broad  well-kept  path 
is  provided  with  seats,  where- 
on congregate  comfortable-looking 
bonnes,  round  whom  cluster  children 
of  all  ages,  from  the  in£Euit  of  *two 
months  to  the  comparatively  elderly 
yoxmg  lady  and  gentleman  of  six 
years.  The  bonnes  have  an  espe- 
cially maternal  manner  and  appear- 
ance. Black  of  eye,  brown  of  tint, 
broad  of  shoulder,  and  kind  of 
tongue,  they  are  the  centre  of  that 
domestic  sdar  system,  round  which 
toddle  and  tumble  in  eccen^c  orbits 
those  wondrous  planets,  little  chil- 
dren. Nowhere  can  be  found  a 
pleasanter  picture  than  a  &mily 
group  of  that  lively  people,  so  erro- 
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neonBty  mpposed  to  I 

ties  in  disn^Brd.    Three  generatioiis 

of  the  Eame  blood,  with  the  bonneas 
a  connecting  lint,  will  Bit  beneatii  the 
ihade  of  treos,  and  talk,  and  laugh, 
and  amnse  each  other,  with  a  feeling 
of  home  e^jojnnent  that  we,  in  this 
colder  climate,  think  ineepatKble 
from  the  fireside.  There  will  be 
madame  the  grandmother,  tending 
the  youngest  bom  but  one ;  madame 
the  mother  knitting,  her  eldest  son 
watching  her  black  eyes  with  a  pair 
of  visual  organs  of  exactly  tho  same 
pattern  and  colour,  and  thinking 
what  a  wonderful  person  is  'ma- 
man,'  and  how,  as  soon  he  grows 
up,  he  means  to  marry  her,  in  order 
to  have  her  always  by  his  side. 
Tbe  bonne  holds  the  latest  arriTal, 
and  now  and  then  the  mother  takes 
her  eyes  from  off  her  needles  to 
featst  them  with  a  sight  of  her  sleep- 
ing child.  A  few  yards  further  on, 
a  grandfather  will  conduct  his 
little  granddaughter  by  the  hand 
— the  child  an  infinitely  graver  per- 
son than  her  gtandsire,  for  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that  in  France,  where 
adults  are  lively,  children  are  Rombre 
even  in  their  play.  When  they  dig 
np  sand  with  little  wooden  Bi»dee, 
they  dig  not  as  digs  tho  Eritish  ur- 
chin, for  the  sake  of  worms,  or  to 
break  the  spade,  or  make  a  letter, 
bnt  with  the  gravity  of  a  geologist, 
and  the  intensity  of  purpose  of  a 
digger.  Perhaps  they  dig,  as  the 
nation  fights— for  an  ideal 


In  Paris,  eaye  a  modem  social 
proTerb,  II  n'y  a  que  des  vienx  qtd 
Bont  jennes,  et  des  jeunn  qui  sont 
vienz;  and  certainly  men  on  tlta 
other  side  of  forty-five  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  young  feliown 
who  affect  the  English  manner,  and 
engraft  the  eyeglass  of  to-day  npoa 
the  stick-up  collar  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  Hippolyte,  Auguste,  and 
Edonard  must  learn  to  play  as  bms- 
terously  as  Jock,  Tom,  and  Hanj, 
to  wear  out  the  knees  of  thoT 
trensere  with  as  much  facility,  to  be 
as  imconGcions  of  their  neckerchief, 
and  OS  indifferent  to  wet  feet  At 
the  same  time.  Jack,  Tom,  and 
Harry  may  derive  some  eicellent 
hints  from  Hippolyte,  Augnste,  and 
Edouard.  They  may  be  more  sub- 
missive to  their  eldera,  less  sheepish 
before  Btrangers,  and  not  so  addicted 
to  throwing  stones.  The  high  tone 
of  our  public  Bcbools  has  abolished 
the  cat-skiDning,  frog-pelting,  and 
dog-tormenting  villany  of  ftirmor 
days,  and  we  hope  to  see  our  best 
sort  of  boyB  perfect  little  Bayards, 
as  gentle  as  courageous,  and  as 
amiable  as  determined. 

Adieu,  or  rather,  A  bientot,  chaim- 
ing  high  roads  round  Paris!  By 
your  own  population,  your  delight- 
ful views,  crisp  honses,  beautiful  air 
and  blossom-scented  breezen  are  nef^ 
lected  for  the  lo^  cushions,'  hot  oil, 
and  engine  smoke  of  the  luxurious 
railwwr. 

T.  W.  B, 
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THE  nBESHUIS  OF  LOKDOIT.* 
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*  A  paper  «Dtitl<d   'The  FsTonrita  of  ifaoald  be  truted  again ;  bat  In  doEog  M 

Fortune ;  or,  The  Gnduuni,'  appniTad  in  we  hare  here  apoken  aa  briefly  a*  pooible 

■  London  Soctetj '  for  NoTember,  i86).    For  of  the  inddtnti  then  detailed,  and  drawn 

the  cotDpIeteiiesi  of  the  proent  leriei  of  our  illoatratiNU  from  comparatiTelf  new 
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'  r>ECAUSE/  said  Cardinal  Mor- 
IJ  ton,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  his  opening  address  to  Henry 
VII.'s  first  Parliament,  assembled  in 
November,  1487—'  because  it  is  the 
King's  desire  that  this  peace,  wherein 
ho  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintain 
you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you 
leaves  for  you  to  sit  under  the  shade 
of  them  in  safety,  but  also  should 
bear  you  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and 
plenty,  therefore  his  Grace  prays 
you  to  tuke  into  consideration 
matters  of  trade,  as  also  the  ma- 
nufocturcs  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
repress  the  bastard  and  barren 
employment  of  moneys  to  usury 
and  unlawful  exchanges,  that  they 
may  be,  as  their  natural  use  is, 
turned  upon  commerce  and  lawftd 
and  royal  trading:.'  That  advice, 
excellent  in  the  main,  and  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  temperament  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
found  plenty  of  followers.  English- 
men had  learnt  from  the  example  of 
such  men  as  William  de  la  Pole  and 
Eichard  Whittington  that  commerce, 
wisely  pursued,  could  not  fail  to 
bring  honour  and  wealth,  both  to 
each  individual  trader  and  to  the 
nation  at  large ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
firm  rule  of  the  Tudors  was  esta- 
blished they  applied  themselves  to  it 
with  notable  zeal.  The  miserable 
period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  if  it 
did  nothing  eke,  served  to  rid  the 
country  of  many  restrictions  intro- 
duced in  the  age  of  feudalism,  and 
to  make  fresh  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  free  thought  and  indepen- 
dent action.  The  supremacy  of  the 
barons  was  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  supremacy  ot  the  towns — that  is, 
of  the  mcrcliants  and  manufacturers 
who  made  the  strength  and  wealth 
of  towns — initiated.  Many  causes 
led  to  this  result.  Under  any 
government,  the  commercial  spirit 
would  have  shown  itself  in  unprece- 
dented force,  but  in  noway,  perhaps, 
could  it  have  received  much  greater 
encouragement  than  from  the  pru- 
dent and  energetic  government  of 
Henry  VII.  and  his  successors.  The 
example  of  foreign  adventurers, 
moreover,  the  seamen  who  opened 
the  way  to  India,  Southern  Afirica, 
and  America,  and  the  traders  who 
followed  in  ^eir  track  and  turned 


their  diaooyerits  to  practical  accotuif^ 
had  a  marked  effect  on  English 
trade. 

Englishmen,  however,  now  fore- 
most in  the  domini(m  of  the  sea  and 
possessors  of  by  far  the  greatef«t  por- 
tion of  colonial  wealth,  were  behind- 
hand in  the  race  of  marityne  enter- 
prise led  by  Columbus  and  Yaaeo 
de  Ghuna.  For  a  time,  the  noer- 
chants  who  stayed  at  home,  or,  at 
any  rate,  within  the  long-established 
boundaries  of  European  trade,  took 
precedence  of  the  merchants  who 
went  tax  away  to  find  new  sources  of 
wealth,  and  to  use  them  in  new 
methods.  Hence  the  Gieshams,  re- 
presentatives of  Tudor  domestic 
commerce  at  its  noblest,  claim  our 
notice  before  the  Hawkinses,  whose 
history  will  show  us  something  of 
the  way  in  which  our  colonial  em- 
pire b^;an. 

The  Greshams  are  first  found  in 
Norfolk.  John  Gresham,  gentleman, 
of  Gresham,  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in- 
herited a  respectable  patrimony  fitom 
ancestors  who  seem  to  have  givoi 
their  name  to  the  district*  James 
Gresham,  his  son,  was  a  lawyer, 
living  chiefly  in  London,  in  atteiid- 
ance  at  King's  Bench  in  1443,  snd 
apparently  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  Sir 
William  Paston,  the  judge,  whose 
cause  in  the  civil  war  he  zealously 
espoused  between  1443  and  1471. 
He  became  lord  of  the  manor  of 
East  Beckham,  and  transferred  the 
family  seat  from  Gresham  to  Holt,  a 
bleak  and  desolate  spot  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Norfolk,  about 
four  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  likdy 
that  in  his  later  years  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  merchant,  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  full  of  Flemish  settlers 
and  convenient  for  intercourse  with 
the  coast  towns  of  Flanders,  being 
well  adapted  for  amateur  oommeroe. 
Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that,  whereas 
of  his  son  John  we  know  nothing 
but  that  he  married  a  rich  wife,  his 
four  grandsons  were  brought  up  to 
trade,  having  Lcmdon  for  tlieir  head- 
quarters. 

These  grandsons,  all  living  in  liie 
time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VUL, 
were  William,  Thomas,  Richard,  and 

♦  See  Table  of  Descent,  p.  451. 
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John.*  William,  the  eldest,  is  not 
much  known  to  ns.  He  was  a 
mercer  and  merchant  adventurer  of 
London,  and  a  freeman  of  the  Mer- 
-cers'  Company,  but  he  seems  to  have 
lived  often  at  the  family  mansion,  and 
also  to  have  resided  much  abroad, 
l)esides  making  journeys  in  pursuit 
of  his  calling.  'It  appears,'  says 
Hakluyt,  'out  of  certain  ancient 
ledgers  of  Master  John  Gresham, 
ihat  between  the  years  1511  and 
1534  many  English  ships  traded  to 
the  Levant,'  among  them  'the 
"  Mary  Greorge,"  wherein  was  fiictor 
William  Gresham ;'  and  we  find  that 
in  1533  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  English  merchants  resident  at 
Antwerp.  Thomas  was  also  a  mer- 
chant trading  to  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  being  fright- 
ened by  a  ghost  story,  he  gave  up 
business  at  an  early  age  and  became 
a  priest.  The  commercial  interests 
of  England  were  to  be  chiefiy  served 
by  the  two  younger  brothers,  Eichard 
and  John. 

Both  were  brought  up  in  London 
as  apprentices  to  Mr.  John  Middle- 
ton,  mercer  and  merchant  of  the 
staple  at  Calais,  of  whose  &mou8 
kindred  we  shall  see  more  hereafter. 
Eichard  was  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Mercers'  Commny  in  1507, 
John  in  151 7.  Both  sfrove  well 
from  the  beginning — the  elder  bro- 
ther finding  his  interest  in  residing 
for  the  most  part  in  London  and 
going  occasionally  to  Antwerp  and 


the  other  near  trading  towns  on  the 
Continent,  while  the  younger  chose 
a  line  of  business  that  took  him 
oftener   and   farther    from   home. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  1531,  while 
Eichard  was  serving  as  sheriff  of  the 
City  of  London,  John  was  busy  in 
the  Mediterranean.    At  the  island  of 
Scio  he  hired  a  Portuguese  vessel 
and  filled  it  with  goods  to  be  con- 
veyed to  England;  but  the  owner 
and  master  of  the  ship  took  it  instead 
to  his  own  country,  and  there  dis- 
posed of  the  cargo,  worth  twelve 
thousand  ducats,  on  his  own  account. 
The  theft  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  wrote  an 
angry   complaint  to  the   King   of 
Portugal ;    but  the   value   of  the 
merchandize  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  restored.    That  John  Gresham 
had  influence  enough  to  obtain  his 
sovereign's  help  in  this  matter,  how- 
ever, shows  him  to  have  been  already 
a  man  of  mark.    In  1537  he  was 
living  in  London,   and   acting   as 
sheriff,    his    brother     bdng     pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  at 
the    same    time,    and   both   being 
honoured  with  knighthood  on  the 
occasion  of  their  election.  This  year, 
1537,  was  a  memorable  one  in  Lon- 
don history.    Sir  Eichard  Oresham, 
as  chief  magistrate,  petitioned  the 
King,  'for  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
the  poor,  sick,  blind,  aged,  and  im- 
potent persons,  being  not  able  to 
nelpiihemselves  nor  having  no  place 
certain  where  they  may  be  refreshed 


*  The  following  table  of  descent  will  save  the  inKertion  of  many  dry  details  in  the 
text:— 

John^Greduun,  of  Gresham,  gmtleman. 


i 


James  Gresham,  of  Holt,  gentleman. 

John  Gresham  =  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Alexander 
of  Holt,  esq.    I     Blyth,  of  Stratton,  Norfolk,  esqnire. 


Wittiam  Cfretham, 
of  Holt  and  Lon- 
don,  mercer,  d. 
1548. 


,d, 


Tb<nna8  Gresham, 
clerk,  d.  I56S. 


Sir  Bichard  ffre«Aam=:Audrcj,daa8^ter 
knight,  of  London, 
d.  2 1  Feb.  1549. 


Sir  John  GreAam, 
of  William  of  Tllsey.  bi  Sur- 
Lynne,  esq.,  of  rey,  and  London, 
Northampton-  knight,  d.  23  Oct. 
shire,  d.  28  Dec.  16&6. 
1522. 


Sir  John  GraHuxM, 
knight,  b.  1647, 
d.  15eo. 


Sir  Thomas  Grushak  -- 
knight,  b.  1519,  d. 
21  Nov..  1679. 


Anne,  daughter  of  William 
Femlpy,  of  West  Creting, 
in  Suffolk,  esquire,  and 
widow  of  William  R^m), 
esquire ;  d.  23  Nov.  1596. 


Richanl  Gresham, 
b.?  1548,  d.  1564. 
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or  lodged  fti  till  they  be  holpen  and 
oared  of  their  diseases  and  sicknesB/ 
that  the  three  hospitals  known  as 
8t  Mary's  Sptal,  St  Bartholooiew's 
SpHal,  and  8i  Thomas's  Spital,  and 
the  new  abb^  by  Tower  ^11,  might 
be  restored  to  their  first  design. 
These  boildings,  he  says,  'were 
{bonded  of  good  devotion  by  ancient 
&then,  and  endowed  with  great 
poesessionB  and  rents,  only  for  the 
leliaf,  comfort,  and  helping  of  the 
poor,  and  not  to  the  maintenance  of 
oanons,  priests,  and  monks  to  liye 
in  pleasure,  nothing  regarding  the 
Bodserable  people  bving  in  every 
street,  offending  evory  clean  person 
passing  by  the  way,  with  their  filthy 
and  nasty  savourings;'  and  he 
thinks  it  better  *  to  refaesh,  maintain, 
and  comfort  a  great  number  of  poor, 
needy,  siok,  and  indigent  persons, 
and  also  heal  and  cure  their  in- 
firmitieB  frankly  and  freely,  by 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothe- 
caries,' than  to  support  'a  small 
number^  oi  canons,  priests,  and 
monks,  for  their  own  profit  only 
and  not  for  the  common  utility  <^ 
the  realm.' 

That  was  an  argument  which 
Henry  Yin.  was  nothingloth  tolisten 
to.  Th^three  hospitals  became  dty 
property,  and  were  from  this  time  for 
the  most  part  wisely  governed  for 
the  ben^t  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  insane.  Out  of  the  general 
breaking  up  of  old  monastic  institu- 
tions. Sir  Bichard  Gresham  also 
obtahied  for  his  own  Mercers'  Com- 
pany a  grant  of  the  house  of  Si 
Th<Hna8  of  Acre,  since  converted 
into  the  Mercers'  Chapel  in  Cheap- 
flida  Other  benefits  he  procured  for 
himself.  Five  successive  grants  of 
church  lands  were  at  different  times 
made  to  him  by  King  Henry,  and  in 
1540  he, was  chosen  commissioner 
for  taking  the  value  of  the  various 
abbeys,  monasteries,  and  the  like, 
sitofl^  in  and  about  London. 
More  than  consorted  even  with  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  love  of  free- 
dom, be  followed  the  king  in  his 
Tsrying  course  of  theological  fiutii 
and  rdigious  persecution.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  punishing  of  Papists; 
he  was  in  1541,  along  with  his  bro- 
ther, put  on  a  commission  for 
inquiring  into  repressing  the  Pro* 


testant  heresies  done  in  the  dty  and 
diocese  of  London. 

But  work,  better  and  better  worth 
remembering,  was  also  done  by  Sir 
Bichard  Gresham.  He  laboured 
hard  to  obtain  for  London  the  great 
boon  which  was  at  last  oonferred 
through  the  hands  of  his  more 
ftunous  son.  In  the  year  of  his 
mayoralty,  he  wrote  an  earnest 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Audelay,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  urge  the  pro- 
curement of  some  lands  and  houses 
in  Lombard  Street,  to  be  used  in 
constructing  a  Burse  or  Exchange, 
on  the  model  of  that  long  esta- 
blished at  Antwerp.  The  whole 
building,  he  estimated,  would  cost 
hardly  more  than  aoooZ.,  the  half  of 
which  he  could  probably  collect 
during  his  year  of  office,  and,  if  set 
up,  would  be  '  very  beautifril  to  the 
Ci^,  and  also  for  we  honour  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King.'  In  1538 
he  again  urged  the  work,  sending  a 
full  statement  of  costs  and  sizes  to 
Secretary  Cromwell.  But  nothing 
was  done  for  se ven-and-twenty  years. 
In  another  attempt  Sir  Bichard 
was  more  successful.  An  unwise 
slamation,  forbiddmg  merchants 
barter  one  commodity  for  an- 
other, on  the  supposition  that  the 
excheq[uer  would  lose  its  due,  having 
been  issued,  he  wrote  to  Audelay, 
showing  how  every  restriction  upon 
free  trade  was  mischievous,  more  or 
less  ruinous,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the'merchants  themsdves,  and  in  the 
second,  to  the  Crown,  which  could 
(mly  be  enriched  with  a  portion  of 
their  profits.  'If  it  shall  not 
please  the  King's  goodness,'  he 
said,  '  shortly  to  make  a  proclama- 
tion that  all  manner  of  merchants, 
as  wdl  his  subjects  as  all  other,  may 
ever  use  and  exercise  their  exchanges 
and  rechanges  frankly  and  freely,  as 
they  have  heretofore  done,  without 
any  let  or  impediment,  it  will  cause 
a  great  many  doths  and  kerseys  to 
be  left  unsold  in  the  dothmaker's 
hands,  if  it  be  not  out  of  hand  reme- 
died ;  for  Bartholomew  Fair  will  be 
shortly  here,  which  is  the  chief  time 
for  the  utterance  of  the  said  doths 
and  kerseys.  Also  there  is  divers 
merchants  that  will  shortly  prepare 
themselves  toward  Bordeaux  for  pro- 
visions of  wines;  and  for  lack  of  ex- 
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changes  I  do  sappose  there  will  be 
conveyed  some  gold  amongst  them. 
I  am  suie^  my  lord,  that  these  ex- 
changes and  rechanges  do  much  to 
the  stay  of  the  said  gold  in  England, 
which  would  else  be  conyeyed  over. 
I  pray  your  good  lordship  to  pardon 
me,  for  as  God  shall  help  me  I  write 
not  this  for  none  commodity  for 
myself,  but  for  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  towards  the  King's  majesty, 
and  for  that  I  do  know  it  shall  be 
for  the  common  wealth  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  utterance  of  the 
commodities  of  this  realm ;  for  the 
merchants  can  no  more  be  without 
exchanges  and  rechanges  than  the 
ships  in  the  sea  can  be  without 
water.'  That  sensible  and  straight- 
forward appeal  caused  a  reyersal  of 
the  proclamation. 

Sir  Richard  Gresham  was  too  well- 
informed  and  clear-headed  a  man 
for  the  advisers  of  the  Grown  to 
despise.  Often,  during  the  last 
dozen  years  of  his  life,  we  find  him 
employed  on  financial  business; 
sometimes  even  as  an  ambassador, 
or  a  negotiator  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, both  in  Flanders  and  in 
England.  Nor  did  he  neglect  his 
own.  Dying  in  1549,  he  left  to  his 
wife  and  two  sons  property  yielding 
an  annual  income,  very  great  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  then  value  of 
money,  of  850^.  2s.  Sd, 

Sir  John  Gresham  seems  to  have 
teen,  almost  richer,  and  in  no  respect 
less  worthy  than  his  brother.  He 
assisted  that  brother  in  all  his  bene- 
Tolent  projects,  and  found  others  for 
liimself.  To  him  especially,  we  are 
told,  does  London  owe  the  transfer- 
ence from  Bomish  to  Protestant 
hands,  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment, of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  long 
established  as  a  madhouse  under 
monkish  government  In  1546  he 
bought  of  his  eldest  brother  William 
the  &mil  V  house  at  Holt,  and  turned 
it  into  a  tree  grammar-school,  richly 
endowed  with  funds,  which  unprin- 
cipled and  negligent  trustees  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  diverted  from  their 
proper  channels.  Tet  in  this  same 
year  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend 
40,000/.,  representing  nearly  half 
a  million  in  our  money,  to  the 
Crown;  and  in  1547,  while  holding 
the  oflice  of  Lord  Mayor,  he  revived. 


for  the  amusement  of  the  citizens, 
the  expensive  pageant  of  the '  march- 
ing watch.'  He  died  in  1556,  leaving 
much  money  to  be  divided  among 
the  London  charities,  or  in  ways  of 
his  own  choosing.  A  sum  of  100/., 
was  left  to  go  in  marriage  portions 
to  a  certain  number  of  poor  maids, 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  was  to  be 
spent  in  buying  broadcloth  to  be 
made  into  gowns  for  a  hundred  aad 
twenty  poor  men  and  women. 

There  was  another  Sir  John 
Gresham,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Bichard,  bom  in  1518.  He  was  a 
soldier  as  well  a  merchant  For  his 
prowess  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in 
1547,  he  was  knighted  by  the  Lord 
Protector  Somerset ;  and  in  1 5  50  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany. Li  1553  he  equipped  three 
ships  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
Muscovy,  two  of  which  were  wrecked 
on  the  way;  and  under  the  year 
1555  we  find  his  name  first  on  the 
list  of  English  merchants  trading  to 
Muscovy.  He  died  in  1560,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two. 

Much  more  famous  was  his  brother 
Thomas,  the  greatest  merchant 
prince,  save  Whittington  perhaps, 
ever  owned  by  the  C^  of  London. 
He  was  bom,  as  it  seems,  in  1519, 
at  one  of  his  father's  houses  in  Nor- 
folk. His  mother  died  when  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  early  influences  by  which 
be  was  trained  to  be  the  oonsinouous 
ornament  of  a  good  and  noble 
family.  His  &ther,  even  had  the 
education  of  <me*B  own  children 
been  thought  proper  work  for  the 
&thers  of  those  days,  was  too  busy 
a  man  to  do  very  much  at  home. 
He  was  wanted  at  his  counting- 
house  in  Lombard  Street  and  at 
the  council-table  of  the  GuildhalL 
Chiefly  resident  in  Lond<m,  he  was 
often  at  Antwerp  or  Brussels,  buy- 
ing and  selling  merchandize  for 
himself,  and  negotiating  loans  or 
purchasing  stores  for  his  sovereign. 
Sir  Bichaid  Gresham,  however,  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  son.  When  he 
was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he 
sent  him  to  Gonville,  now  Caius, 
Collie,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent 
three  years  under  the  personal  in- 
struction, as  it  seems,  of  Dr.  Caius, 
one  of  the  fbunders  of  the  school. 
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Then  he  came  back  to  Tjcmdon,  and 
was  apprenticed,  in  1535,  to  his 
uncle  John.  In  1543  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  and  fEurly  started  in 
the  £uni]y  calling,  'to  the  which 
science/  he  says  in  a  letter  written 
later  in  hfe,  '  I  was  bound  prentice 
eight  years,  to  come  by  the  experi- 
ence and  Imowledge  tibat  I  have. 
Nevertheless,  I  need  not  haye  been 

Srentice,  for  that  I  was  free  by  my 
other's  copy ;  albeit  my  &ther,  being 
a  wise  man,  knew  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, except  I  were  bound  prentice 
to  the  same,  whereby  to  come  by  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandize.'  He  straight- 
way set  about  using  his  experienoe. 
In  this  same  year  we  find  him  in 
Antwerp,  helping  to  buy  up  gun- 
powder and  saltpetre  for  Henry 
vIII.'s  warlike  preparations  against 
France ;  and  henceforth,  for  the  third 
of  a  century  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  flagging  to  his  zeal.  As 
early  as  the  spring  of  1 545,  his  name 
was  included  with  those  of  his 
fiftther  and  his  uncle  among  the 
wealthiest  traders  of  England.  A 
large  quantity  of  English  merchan- 
dize having  been  seized  at  Antwerp, 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many, great  misery  was  looked  for 
by  all  &e  smaller  men  thus  injured ; 
but  Richard  and  William  and  Thomas 
Gresham,  it  was  thought,  would 
really  be  gainers,  ka  their  large 
stocks  of  silk  and  other  goods  would 
now  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than, 
but  for  the  seizure,  could  have  been 
expected. 

Thomas  Gresham  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  occupied  with  trade. 
Early  in  1544  died  William  Read,  a 
rich  citizen  and  mercer  of  London, 
making  his  friend  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  his  executor,  with  a  be- 
quest of  lol.  and  a  black  gown.  It 
was  doubtless  at  Sir  Richard's  insti- 
gation that  Thomas  took  to  himself 
Sie  larger  portion  of  the  estate,  be- 
fore the  year  was  ended,  by  marry- 
ing his  widow.  The  choice  was  not 
a  happy  one.  Mistress  Anne  Read 
was  of  good  family,  and  aunt,  hj 
marriage,  of  Francis  Bacon;  it  is 
likely  wat  she  brought  her  husband 
a  good  deal  of  money,  and  she  cer- 
tamly  encouraged  him  in  storing  it 


up;  but  she  seems  to  have  urged 
hnn  to  no  worthier  pursuit.  His 
letters  contain  numerous  alhudans 
to  her,  more  or  less  expressive  of 
kindness  and  Sympathy ;  but  there 
is  no  good  evidence  of  his  liking  for 
her,  and  none  of  anything  in  her 
that  deserved  to  be  liked.  One  diild, 
a  lad  named  Richard,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  bom  of  this 
marriage ;  and  it  was  a  source,  vre 
are  told,  of  frequent  discord  betweai 
husbuid  and  wife  that  a  daughter  of 
the  merchant's,  but  not  <ji  his  wife's, 
was  brought  up  in  the  Gresham 
household  and  treated  as  kindly  and 
carefully  as  her  brother  until  she 
was  married  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
elder  brother  of  Francis. 

Gresham's  marriage  did  not  keep 
him  much  in  England.  For  some 
years  he  appears  to  have  lived 
chiefly  in  Antwerp,  with  fr^uedt 
journeys  thence  to  Bruges  and  Lon- 
don. Antwerp  had  for  many  gene- 
rations been  the  great  meeting-place 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  Europe. 
In  a  former  chapter  we  have  seen 
Sir  William  de  la  Pole  residing 
there  as  early  as  1338,  in  the  capa- 
city of  mayor  of  Ae  English  staple 
and  overseer  of  financial  matters  on 
behalf  of  Edward  in.  Other  men 
held  the  ill-defined  office,  with  few 
intermissions,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  their  business  bemg 
generally  to  negotiate  loans  with 
wealthy  merchants  and  money-lend- 
ers, and  also  to  keep  their  sovereign 
informed  as  to  all  the  important 
foreign  matters  known  to  them. 
When  Thomas  Gresham  first  went 
out  to  Antwerp,  Stephen  Yaughan 
was  thus  employed,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1546  by  Sir  William  Dan- 
sell,  a  good-natured  man,  but  not 
much  of  a  merchant,  and  no  finan- 
cier at  all.  In  1 549  he  was  reproved 
for  a  grievous  piece  of  carelessness, 
by  which,  it  was  alleged,  40,000/. 
was  lost  to  the  English  Crown.  He 
answered,  that  he  had  done  his  very 
best— that  he  could  not  have  done 
better  il  he  had  spent  40,000  lives 
on  the  business,  and  that  what  he 
had  done  was  with  the  assistance  of 
'one  Thomas  Gresham.'  But  the 
members  of  Edward  Vl.'s  council 
were  not  satisfied.  When  Dansell 
wrote  to  say,  '  It  seemefh  me  tiiat 
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yon  suppose  me  a  yeiy  blunt  beast, 
without  reason  and  disczetion/  they 
did  not  deny  the  charge.  They 
thought,  and  thought  wisely,  that 
'one  Thomas  Gresham'  would  act 
better  as  principal  than  as  assisttuit. 
In  the  autumn  of  1551,  says  the 
young  man  himself— at  this  time 
thirty-two  years  old—' I  was  sent 
for  imto  the  council,  and  brought  by 
them  unto  the  King's  majesty,  to 
know  my  opinion  what  way,  with 
least  charge,  his  Majesty  might  grow 
out  of  debt  And  after  my  device 
was  declared,  the  King's  highness 
and  the  council  required  me  to  take 
the  room' — that  is,  the  office — 'in 
hand,  without  my  suit  or  labour  for 
tiie  same.' 

Gresham  and  his  'deyioe'  were 
certainly  needed.  At  this  time  tiie 
fiur  interest  on  Edward's  loans  to 
foreign  merchants  amounted  to 
40,000^.  a  year;  and  this  burden 
was  increased  many  times  by  the 
greed  of  the  money-lenders,  who,  at 
erery  renewal  of  a  debt,  took  the 
opix>rtunity  of  forcing  upon  his 
Mfigesty  some  bit  of  jewelry  or  other 
useless  article  at  a  fieuicy  price. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extract 
from  King  Edward's  priyate  journal, 
in  1 551,  a  few  months  before 
Gresham  became  his  agent  The 
!Fulcare  referred  to  appear  to  have 
been  the  Fuggers,  the  richest  traders 
of  tiie  day,  turned  into  noblemen  by 
Charles  V.  of  Germany.  '  April  2  5. 
A  bargain  made  with  the  Fulcare 
for  about  6o,oooZ.,  that  in  May  and 
August  should  be  paid,  for  the  de- 
fernng  of  it :  first,  that  the  Fulcare 
should  put  it  off  for  t^i  in  the  hun- 
dred :  secondly,  that  I  should  buy 
ia,ooo  marks  weight  at  six  shillings 
tiie  ounce,  to  be  delivered  at  Ant- 
werp, and  so  conveyed  over :  thirdly, 
that  I  should  pay  100,000  crowns 
for  a  very  fair  jewel,  four  rubies, 
marvellous  big,  one  orient  and  great 
diamond,  and  one  great  pearl.'  Are 
there  many  worse  bargams  recorded 
in  tb^  note-books  of  spendthrifts,  the 
dupes  of  conscienceless  money-lend- 
ers, now-a-days? 

It  was  to  put  down  this  abuse 
that  Thomas  Gresham  was  appointed 
King's  Factor  in  December,  1 551,  or 
January,  1552.  Personally,  or  by 
deputy,  he  filled  the  office,  with  a 


gap  of  about  three  years  during 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  zeal  with  which 
he  worked  is  best  shown  by  his 
extant  correspondence  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  for  the  most  part  care- 
fully condensed  in  Mr.  Burgon's 
'Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.' 

Over  and  over  again,  in  these 
years,  but  most  of  all  imder  Edward 
VI.,  Greshaon  was  instructed  to  effect 
firesh  loans,  and  by  the  use  of  soft 
words  and  showy  compromises  to 
postpone  the  payment  of  the  debts 
alreiMiy  incurred.  No  one  knew 
better  how  to  do  this;  but  he  did 
not  like  the  task.  '  It  should  be  no 
small  grief  to  me,'  he  wrote  in 
August,  1552,  to  ^e  fiEimous  and 
in&mous  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
'  that,  in  being  his  Majesty's  agent, 
any  merchant  strangers  should  be 
forced  to  forbear  their  money  against 
their  wills,  which  matt^,  from 
henceforth,  r&ust  be  otherwise  fore- 
g(me,  or  else  in  the  end  the  dis- 
honesty of  tills  matter  shall  here- 
after be  laid  upon  my  neck.  .  .  . 
To  be  plain  with  your  Grace,  ac- 
cording to  my  bounden  duty,  verily 
if  there  be  not  some  other  way 
taken  for  the  payment  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's debte  but  to  force  men  from 
time  to  time  to  proloDg  it,  I  say  to 
you,  the  end  thereof  shall  neither 
be  honourable  nor  profitable  to  his 
Highness.  In  consideration  whereof, 
if  there  be  none  other  ways  taken 
forthwiyi,  this  is  to  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Grace  that  I  may  be 
discharged  of  this  office  of  agent- 
ship.  For  otherwise  I  see  in  tiie 
end  I  ebaXL  receive  shame  and  dis- 
credit therel^y,  to  my  utter  undoing 
forever;  whidi  is  the  smallest  mat- 
ter of  all,  so  that  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty's honour  and  credit  be  not 
spoiled  thereby,  and  specially  in  a 
strange  countiy.' 

That  was  bold  language  for  a 
merchant  to  use  to  the  chief  ad- 
■  visers— in  this  case,  directors--of 
the  erown.  If  the  members  of  King 
Edward's  council  winced  at  it,  how- 
ever, they  could  not  deny  ite  honesty 
and  truth  any  more  than  they  could 
reject  the '  poor  and  simple  advice ' 
off^ed  to  them  by  Gresham.  This 
was,  that  a  certain  sum  be  put  by 
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weekly  and  sent  to  him,  to  be  in- 
vested in  judidoos  ways,  and  used 
in  paying  off  the  debts  as  they  fell 
dne.  '  If  this  be  followed  up,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  in  two  years  to  Ining 
the  King's  Majesty  wholly  out  of 
debt,  which  I  pray  Qod  to  send  me 
life  to  see!'  Of  course  the  scheme 
foimd  £Etvour;  and  of  course  it  was 
soon  discarded.  For  eight  weeks 
i,%ooL  a  week  was  sent  to  Gresham; 
but  then  it  was  stayed,  '  because 
that  manner  of  exchange  is  not 
profitable  for  the  King's  Majesty.' 
I^ut  Gresham  did  not  desist  from 
his  entreaties.  Again  and  again  he 
urged  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  and 
suggested  several  devices — ^many  of 
them,  it  must  be  admitted,  quite 
exposed  to  the  modem  views  of  free 
trade — for  improving  the  finances 
of  the  English  crown  and  people. 
Sometimes  he  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  and  adopted  hard  mea- 
sures against  both  home  and  foreign 
merchimts.  '  I  have  90  plagued  the 
strangers,'  he  said,  in  a  letter  from 
Antwerp  to  the  Council,  detailing 
the  way  in  which  he  had  improved 
the  rate  of  exchange,  'that  from 
henceforth  they  will  beware  how 
they  meddle  with  the  exchange  £(» 
London ;  and  as  for  our  own  mer^ 
chants,  I  have  put  them  in  such  fear 
that  they  dare  not  meddle,  by  giving 
them  to  understand  that  I  would 
advertise  your  honours,  if  they 
should  be  the  occasion  thereof,  which 
matter  I  can  soon  spy  out,  having 
the  brokers  of  exchange,  a^  I  have, 
at  my  commandment;  for  tiiere  is 
never  a  burse  but  I  have  a  note 
what  money  is  taken  up  by  ex- 
change, as  well  by  the  stranger  as 
Englishmen.'  '  My  uncle.  Sir  John 
Gresham,'  we  read  in  another  letter 
penned  in  London, '  hath  not  a  little 
stormed  with  me  for  the  setting  of 
the  price  of  the  exchange;  and  saith 
that  it  lies  in  me  now  to  do  the 
merchants  of  this  nation  pleasure, 
to  the  increase  of  my  poor,  name, 
amongst  the  merchimts  for  ever.' 
Sir  John  Gresham  was  in  the  wrong. 
By  his  more  patriotic  conduct  the 
young  mm  won  for  himself,  amongst 
the  merchants  for  ever,  even  a 
greater  name  than  his  uncle  could 
have  expected  to  come  from  selfish 
policy.    Perhaps  Sir  John  lived  to 


admit  this  himself;  at  any  rate,  he 
had  not  long  to  live  before  the  na- 
tural generosity  of  his  temper  led 
him  to  forget  his  own  great  losses 
and  those  of  his  friends,  all  caused 
by  this  new  project  of  his  nephew'p, 
in  admiration  of  his  pluck  and  per- 
severance. '  He  and  I  was  at  greal 
words,'  adds  the  reformer, '  like  to 
£Bdl  out;  but  ere  we  departed  we 
drank  to  eadi  other.' 

That  was  in  May,  1553.  At  about 
this  time  the  merchant  presented 
his  sovereign  with  '  a  great  present,' 
— a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  stodc- 
ings ;  '  for  you  shall  understand/ 
says  Stow,  *  that  King  Henry  VIIL 
did  wear  only  cloth  hose,  or  hose 
cut  out  of  ell-broad  taffeta,  or  that 
by  great  chance  there  came  a  pair 
<^  Spanirii  stockings  out  of  Spain.' 
Edmrd  was  not  thankless  for  either 
the  great  or  the  little  fBivours.  In 
June  of  this  year,  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  gave  to  Gresham  lands 
vrarih  tool,  a  year,  saying,  as  he 
handed  him  the  charter, '  You  shall 
know  that  you  have  served  a  king!' 

The  merchant  also  served  two 
queens.  '  When  the  king  your  bro- 
ther died,'  he  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth, '  for  reward  of  my 
service  the  Bishop  of  Winchester' 
(the  renowned  Gardiner)  'sought 
to  undo  me;  and  whatever  I  said 
in  these  matters'  (of  finance)  'I. 
should  not  be  credited.'  Yet  he 
held  his  place  for  some  time,  la- 
boured hard  to  maintain  Queen 
Mary's  financial  credit,  and  reodved 
not  only  her  thanks,  but  also  those 
of  her  graceless  husband  Philip  IL 
Better  fortune  came  to  him,  how- 
ever, with  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth. Hearing  of  the  change  of 
sovereigns,  he  hurried  from  Ant- 
werp to  Hatfield  to  render  homage, 
and  09  the  20th  of  November,  155S, 
as  he  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Sir 
William  Gedl,  afterwards  Lord 
Burleigh, '  Her  Highness  promised 
me,  by  the  faith  of  a  queen,  that  she 
would  not  only  ke^  one  ear  shtd  to 
hear  me,  but  also,  if  I  did  her  none 
other  service  than  I  had  done  to 
King  Edward,  her  late  brother,  and 
Queen  Mary,  her  late  sister,  she 
would  give  me  as  much  land  as 
ever  they  both  did ;  which  two  pro- 
mises made  me  a  young  man  again, 
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and  caused  me  to  enter  npon  this 
great  change  again  with  heart  and 
courage;  and  thereupon  her  Majesty 
gaye  me  her  hand,  to  kiss  it,  and  I 
accepted  this  great  charge.'  His 
first  -act  in  fulfilling  it  was  the 
writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
showing  how  the  nation  had  fidlen 
into  the  debt  which  she  found,  and 
how  its  credit  was  to  be  regained. 
The  evil,  he  said,  sprang  from  three 
causes :  in  the  first  place,  the  great 
debasing  of  the  coin  of  tlie  sealm  by 
Henry  V HI. ;  in  the  second,  the 
wars  that,  he  waged  on  the  Conti- 
nent, which  made  it  necessary  for 
so  much  gold  to  be  carried  to  Flan- 
ders, and  there  disposed  of;  in  the 
third,  the  protectiye  policy  shown 
to  the  foreign  merchants  of  the 
Steel  Yard,  allowing  them  to  export 
wool  and  other  articles  tor  a  lower 
duty  than  that  claimed  from  English 
merchants.  The  remedy  was  fiye- 
fbld:— 'First,  your  Highness  hatii 
none  other  ways  but^  when  time 
and  opportunity  serveth,  to  bring 
your  base  money  into  fine;  se- 
condly, not  to  restore  the  Steel 
Yard  to  their  usurped  priyilege; 
thirdly,  to  grant  as  few^  hcences  as 
you  can;  fourthly,  to  come  in  as 
small  debt  as  you  can  beyond  seas; 
fifthly,  to  keep  your  credit,  and  spe- 
cially with  your  own  merchants,  for 
it  is  they  must  stand  by  you,  at  all 
eyents,  in  your  necessity.' 

Gresham  had  defhiyed  Queen 
Mary's  debts  to  the  extent  of 
4^5,000^. ;  but,  as  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  Cecil  on  the  ist  of  March  follow- 
ing, there  was  a  moiety  of  the 
Clown's  outstanding  debts,  equal  to 
30,000/.,  that  must  be  got  rid  of  in 
the  following  April  and  May.  '  And 
tor  the  payment  thereof,  and  for 
keeping  up  of  the  exchfmge,  the 
Queen's  Majesty  hath  none  other 
ways  and  help  but  to  use  her  mer- 
chant adyentureni.  Wherein  I  do 
right  well  know  they  do  stand  yery 
stout  in  the  matter.  Neyertheless, 
considering  how  much  it  doth  im- 
port the  Queen's  Majesty's  credit, 
of  toroe  eAie  must  use  her  mer- 
chants. And  for  the  compassing 
thereof  her  Highness  shall  haye 
good  opportuni^  both  to  bargain 
and  to  bnng  them  to  what  price  her 
"MBJ/oety  and  you  shall  thmk  most 


oonyenieni    First,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  our  English  merchants 
haye  at  least  forty  or  fifky  thousand 
cloths  and  kerseys  lying  upon  their 
hands  ready  to  be  shipped,  which 
they  will  begin  to  ship  when  they 
shall  know  to  what  pomt  they  shall 
trust  their  custom.    Secondly,  this 
matter  must  be  kept  secret,  that  it 
may  not  come  to  the  merchants' 
knowledge  that  you  do  intend  to 
use  them,  and   to   lay  sure  wait, 
when  their   last  day  of  shipping 
shall  be,  and  to  understand  per- 
fectly at  the  customer's  fcustom- 
house  officer's]  hands,  at  the  same 
day,  whether  all  the  cloths  and  ker- 
seys be  entered  and  shipped  and' 
water-borne ;    and   being  once  aU 
water-borne,  then  to  make  a  stay  of 
all  tlie  fleet,  that  none  shall  depart 
till  farther  the  Queen's  pleasure  be 
known ;   thirdly,  that  being  once 
done,  to  conmiand  the  customer  to 
bring  you  in  a  perfect  book  of  all 
such  cloths,  kerseys,  cottons,  lead, 
tin,  and  all  other  conunodities,  and 
the  merchants'  names,  particularly 
what    number   eyery    man    hath 
shipped,  and  the  just  and  total  sum 
of  the  whole  shipping ;  and  therein 
you  shall  know  me  number  and  who 
be  the  great  doers.'    When,  in  this 
remarkable  way,  the  whole  spring 
fleet  of  exports  from  the  City  of  JLon- 
doQ  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  Gresham  showed  it  would  be 
easy  to  compel  the  merchants  to 
raise  the  rate  of  exchange   from 
ao  to  as  Flemish  shillings  for  the 
pound  sterling.    '  This,'  be  went  on 
to  say,  '  will  proye  a  more  bene- 
ficial bargam  to  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty, and  to  this  her  nation,  than  I 
will  at  present  molest  you  withal ; 
for  it  will  raise  the  exchange  to  an 
honest  price.    As,  for  example,  thA 
exchange  in  King  Edward's  time, 
when  I  began  this  practice,  was  but 
i6s. ;  did  I  not  raise  it  to  2$$,,  and 
paid  his  whole  debts  after  at  20s, 
and  228.,  whereby  wool  fell  in  price 
from  26s.  sd,  to  i6ff.,  and   cloths 
from  60/:  a  pack  to  40?.  and  36/.  a 
pack,  with  all  other  our  commodi- 
ties and  fordgners',  whereby  a  num- 
ber of  clothiers  gaye  oyer  making 
of  cloths  and  kerseys?     Wherein 
there  was  touched  no  man  but  the 
merchant,  for  to  saye  the  prince's 
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hoiKKir;  which  appeared  to  the  £Eiee 
of  the  world  that  they  were  great 
losers;  but  to  the  contrary  in  tiie 
end,  when  things  were  brought  to 
perfection,  they  were  great  gsiners 
thereby/ 

That  letter  clearly  shows  ns  with 
what  a  high  hand  Gresham  served 
his  sovereigns.    Tyrannical  and  nn- 
jnst  was  his  policy,  if  judged  by 
modern  standards ;  bat  then  all  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Tudors  was, 
in  the  abstract,  tyrannical  and  un- 
just.    Gresham  adopted  the  crude 
and  very  defective  system  of  poli- 
tical economy  current  in  his  day — 
perhaps  he  had  not  even  as  mode- 
rately sound  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade  as  we  have 
seen  indicated  in  the  speech  of  his 
&ther;   but  we  can  hardly  blame 
him  for  thai     And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  very  greatly  to  be  praised 
for  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
he  used  his  imperfect  machinery  to 
the  advantoge  of  his  sovereigns  and 
their  dominions.     If  he  ened,  he 
did  that  which  was  no  error  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best 
in  his  day,  and  he  managed  his  mis- 
taken dealing  so  that  the  sufiEerings 
of  the  few  were  slight  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  many  were  great    He 
helped  Edward  YL  and  his  govern- 
ment out  of  what  seemed  to  be  insu- 
perable difficulties  of  finance,  and 
in  so  doing  abolished  the  grievous 
scandal  by  whiqh  an  English  mo- 
narch was  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  crowd  of  foreign  pawnbrokers. 
He  served  Queen  Mary  with  equal 
zeal,  imtil  the  un-English  policy  of 
her  Spanish  husband  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  continue  serving 
her  in  public.    He  aided  Elizabeth 
during  twenty  years  of  her  reign, 
«and,  even  by  the  most  violent  mea- 
sures which  he  took  with  that  ob- 
iect,  he  helped  to  place  the  com- 
merce of  his  country  upon  a  firmer 
basis,  and  to  win  for  it  unprece- 
dented honour  from  foreign  nations. 
We  must  not  follow  him  through 
the  details  of  his  service  as  Boyid 
Factor  under  Elizabeth.    To  do  so 
would  require  a  volume ;  and  when 
that  was  done,  but  a  small  part  of 
his  busy  life  would  be  described. 
His  correspondence  shows  him  to 
have  been  full  of  occupatioai  in  a 


variety  of  ways.  Unfottaiiately  it 
is  least  explicit  on  the  two  pomtB 
which  we  should  be  most  glad  to 
have  elucidated — ^his  domestic  life 
and  his  doings  as  a  merchant  aa  hs 
own  account  We  but  dimly  see 
him  in  his  banker^s  shop  in  Lom- 
bard Street— the  bankera  of  tkat 
time  being  wholesale  dealers  in 
every  kind  of  merchandize  as  wdl 
as  mon^-lenders  and  pawnbrokais ; 
and  we  know  still  leas  of  his  con- 
duct aqd  appearance  in  the  pravacy 
of  his  residence  upsturs.  But  be 
was  not  often  at  home.  Eariy  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  lie  left  the 
bulk  of  his  business  in  Antwecp, 
both  as  Boyal  Factor  and  aa  indie- 
pendent  merchant,  in  the  hands  c^ 
Bichard  Glough,  a  very  deyer  and 
yery  honest  Welshman,  in  whom  the 
prompt  and  ezpeditioHs  merohaiit 
found  only  one  fault  '  My  aoma^' 
he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil, '  is  very 
long  and  tedious  in  hm  writiiig.' 
Graham,  however,  had  lepeatedlT 
to  go  abroad  on  either  his  own  cur 
the  Queen's  account  A  bill  which 
he  sent  in  <hi  the  32nd  of  Apcil, 
1562,  for  the  first  three  years  and 
a   half  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  ran 

thus: — 

£    «.  d. 

RidiDg  and  posting  dutrges  .1,627     9  o 

House  hire 200    o  o 

Diet  and  necessaries  •     .     .   1,819     3  5 

Total   ,£3,646  12    5 

which  we  must  multiply  by  ten  to 
get  the  approximate  value  in  the 
currency  of  to-day. 

Doubtless  the  money  was  well 
spent  Gresham  travelled  so  quickly 
that  once,  in  1561,  he  fell  from  h^ 
horse  and  broke  his  leg.  He  had 
hard  work  to  do  in  posting  from 
place  to  place,  borrowing  money 
m>m  one  merchant,  paying  the  debts 
due  to  another,  and  conciliating  all 
by  feasting  ihem  after  the  fuSaom 
for  which  Antwerp  was  feunous  dur- 
ing many  centuries.  And  he  was 
not  employed  simply  on  money- 
matters.  tieTeral  times  we  find  him 
going  abroad  on  poUtical  errands. 
I^ow  he  is  at  Brussels,  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  merits  of  the  many 
foreign  claimants  for  Queen  Ehza- 
beth's  hand ;  now  at  Antwerp^  ap- 
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peasing  tbe'di^leasoie  of  William, 
the  Piince  of  Orange,  offended  that 
the  Qaeen  has  not  yet  sent  him  help 
in  1^  and  the  Hngaenots*  sthte 
against  Philip  of  Spain  and  the 
(Sttholio  party;  and  now  again  he 
is  in  the  train  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  watching  her  movements, 
and  sending  home  reports  of  them. 
There  are  few  topics  of  moment  at 
that  period  not  touched  upcm  in  his 
letters  to  Cecil.  In  one,  written  as 
early  as  1560,  he  writes  to  warn  his 
mistress  of  the  treacherous  designs 
of  Philip  U.  against  England;  let 
her,  he  says,  '  make  all  her  ships  in 
a  rcodiness,  and  suffer  no  mariners  to 
go,  no  kind  of  ways,  out  of  the 
realm;'  in  another,  dated  March, 
1567,  he  rcnoices  in  the  fact  that  in 
^twerp  alone  there  are  forty  thou- 
sand Protestants  willing  to  die  rather 
than  that  the  word  of  God  should  be 
put  to  silence;  and  in  the  same 
month  he  has  to  write  and  say  that 
those  forty  thousand  have  been  van- 
quished, and  the  Oatholics  are  mas- 
ters of  Antwerp. 

That  victory  of  Jamac  brought  to 
on  end  Gresham's  employment  as 
Queen's  Factor  at  Antwerp.  He 
hurried  home  from  his  last  visit  to 

g've  help  to  Elizabeth's  advisers  in 
[)ndon,  and  soon  he  was  followed 
by  Clough,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Flemish  merchants  with  whom  he 
had  had  dealings,  now  houseless 
emigrants,  though  soon  to  grow 
wealthy  again  in  England,  and  to 
add  much,  by  their  industry  and 
honesty,  to  the  wealth  of  their 
adopted  country. 

Henceforth  Gresham  seems  to  have 
lived  constantly  in  England.  He  had 
been  knighted  in  December,  1559, 
and  from  that  time  he  ceased  to  re- 
side at  his  shop  in  Lombard  Street ; 
but  his  own  riches  and  the&vour  of 
the  Queen  enabled  him*to  erect,  or 
adapt  to  his  use,  hx  more  imposing 
mansions  at  Fretwood  in  Norfolk,  at 
Mayfield  in  Sussex,  and  elsewhere. 

In  these  years,  moreover,  he  was 
busy  about  the  building  of  two  much 
more  memorable  structures.  Fuller 
sums  up  his  claim  to  the  honour  of 

nterity  by  saying  that  he  was  '  the 
Oder  of  two  stately  tekhnca;  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  a  kind  of  college 
{oroaerchants;  and  Gresham  College, 


a  kind  of  Exchange  for  soholais.' 
Gresham  House,  b^^un  in  1559  and 
finished  in  1562,  was  used  first  as  a 
private  residence.  The  Boyal  Ex- 
change was  in  course  of  erection 
from  1566  to  1569.  The  idea  had 
been  started,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  by  Sir  Bichard  Gresham  in 
1537,  only  six  years  after  the  Burse 
at  Antwerp,  the  first  building  of  the 
kind,  had  been  opened.  Scouted 
tiien,  it  was  revived  by  Bichard 
Clough,  who  wrote  in  1561  <me  of 
his  pleasant  gossiping  letters  from 
Antwerp  to  Gresham,  complaining 
of  the  London  merchants,  '  that  do 
study  for  nothing  else  but  for  their 
own  profit'  '  As,  for  example,'  he 
continued,  '  considering  what  a  dty 
London  is,  and  that  in  so  many 
years  they  have  not  found  the  means 
to  make  a  Burse,  but  must  walk  in 
the  rain,  when  it  raineth,  more  like 
pedlars  than  merchants ;  and  in  this 
country,  and  all  other,  there  is  no  kind 
of  people  that  have  occasion  to  meet, 
but  they  have  a  place  meet  for  that 
purpose.'  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  re- 
membering his  fjEiyier's  project,  and 
himself  seeing  the  urgent  need  of  a 
proper  meeting-place  for  merchants, 
readily  adopted  his  agent's  hint,  and 
forced  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
London  traders.  It  took  him  four 
years  to  do  this.  At  last,  early  in 
1565,  the  merchants  and  citizens 
of  London  agreed  to  the  building, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  1566,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  subscribers  had 
set  down  their  names  for  a  total  of 
about  4,000/.  That  simi  served  to 
buy  the  ground,  and,  as  we  learn 
from  Stow,  *  on  the  7th  of  June,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  foundation,  being  brick, 
accompanied  with  some  aldermen, 
every  of  them  laid  a  piece  of  gold, 
which  the  workmen  took  up,  and 
forthwith  followed  upon  the  same 
with  such  diligence  that  by  the 
month  of  November,  in  the  year 
1567,  the  same  was  covered  with 
slate.'  How  the  stone  was  brought 
from  one  of  his  estates  in  Ncnrfolk, 
and  the  wood  from  another  in  Suf- 
folk, while  the  slates,  iron-work, 
wainscoting,  and  glass  were  sent 
from  Antwerp  by  Bichard  Clough ; 
how  the  noble  building,  with  ample 
vnXka  and  rooms  for  merchants  on 
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ttie  basement  uid  a  hundred  efaopa 
or  booths  abovfrfltaire  for  retail 
dealers,  wm  completed  by  the  edtn- 
merof  1569;  and  how  itwaachriat- 
OTed  on  the  ijnj  of  Janimr;,  1571, 
when '  the  Queen's  majesty,  attended 
with  her  nobility,  came  from  her 
honse  at  the  Strand,  called  Somerset 
.  House,  and  entered  the  City  by 
Temple  Bar,  throngh  Fleet  Street, 
and,  after  dinner  at  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  in  Bishopsgale  Street, 
entered  the  Burse  on  Uie  south  dde. 


The  MertAaiU  Princei  o/Ihigland.  " 


and,  when  she  had  viewed  erery  pnt 
thereof  above  the  gronsd,  especially 
the  Pawn,' — the  appw  part  with  its 
hundred  ebops — '  which  was  richly 
furnished  withall  sorts  of  the  finest 
wares  in  the  City,  cansed  the  same 
Btmie,  by  an  herald  and  trumpet, 
to  be  proclaimed  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, and  so  to  be  called  &>eoe^ 
fbrth,  and  not  otherwise ;"  is  it  w* 
all  written  in  the  book  of  the  duo- 
nicies  of  Stow,  as  well  as  in  tmrj 
other  trust  worthy  hist<ay  of  Lradco  f 


Familiar  also,  to  leaders  of  this 
magazine,  at  any  rate,*  ia  the  idfoot- 
ing  episode  of  Gre^tam's  life  in 
which,  during  three  years  and  a 
half,  (iom  the  summer  of  1569  to 
the  winter  (rf  1579,  he  acted,  much 
against  his  will,  as  gaoler  to  poor 
Lady  Mary  Grey,  sister  of  the  Lady 
Jane  whom  Northumberland's  am- 
bition made  sham  queen  of  Engluid 
for  a  day.  In  that  episode  is  in- 
cluded nearly  all  that  is  i"* " — 

*   See  'LoodoD  Society' 
1861,  pp.  J93-400. 


in  our  extant  infbnuation  about  Sr 
Thomas  Gresham's  later  yean.  He 
seems  to  faftve  lived  chiefly  at  hii 
house  in  Btshopsgate  Street,  and 
quietly  to  hare  carried  on  his  ma^ 
canttle  pursuits  there  and  at  the 
newly-built  Exchange  hard  by.  Wb 
see  but  UUJe  of  him  in  the  t«c<Hd> 
of  Court  festJTitiee  or  flnaacia]  b»- 
tory.  The  woi^  appointed  for  him 
he  had  done,  and  ^l  iha  rewards  be 
conld  hope  for  were  his  (Oready. 

Honest  and  enterprising  in  the 
path  he  had  marked  ont  forhimaelf. 


The  Greahanu  of  London. 
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steadfast  in  (feAjerricQaf  his  Queen 
and  Us  country,  and  zeaiaaa  for  the 
digni^  of  both,  he  had  litcK  in: 
oommon  witii  tbe  new  gdbeiation  of 
BMO  just  appearing  in  the  prime  of 
life.    He  bad  done  bis  work  in  taiB- 


EngUah  commerce,  within  the  nar- 
IDW  limits  of  EoropeKQ  ciTilization, 
whioh  he  had  learnt  from  his  fore- 
numera.  In  no  nnfriendlj  spirit, 
uws  see  from  the  numeioos  entries 
of  bis  name  as  a  subscriber  to  the 
exploring  expeditions  of  Erobisher 
and  otboiB,  but  doubtless  with  the 
thonght  that  he  at  any  Tate  had  so 
need  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track  in 
which  he  bad  walked  so  well,  he  left 
the  chiTalrons  company  of  Haw- 
kinaee  and  Raleighs,  Diakea  and 
Carandishes  to  extend  the  empire 
of  commerce  to  flttKiff  regions,  and 
to  open-  up  new  and  boundless 
■onices  of  trade.  And  he  was  wise 
in  doing  bo. 

He  died  in  hameaa.  '  On  Satur- 
day, tbe  list  of  November,  between 
six  and  seven  of  the  clodc  in  the 
^erening,'  says  Eotinsbed,  'coming 
from  uie  Exchange  to  his  bouse, 
which  he  bad  snuptnooBly  builded. 


in  Bishopsgato  Sbeet,  he  suddenly 
fell  iijwjj^  in.  his  kitchen,  and  being 
tnWn  np,  was  found  speechless,  wd 
presentlj  died.'  On  the  15th  of 
December  he  was  buried  solemnly 
and  splendidly,  at  a  cost  of  800I,, 
in  St.  Helen's  church,  hard  by,  a 
hundred  poor  men  sud  a  hundred 
poor  women  following  him  to  the 
grave.  His  greedy  wife  and  her 
greedy  son,  b^  of  a  former  hus- 
band, his  own  eon  and  dangbter 
being  already  dead,  inherited  hia 
ixotoense  weal^,  and  the  indolence 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  tbe 
conrae  of  generations,  robbed  of 
nearly  all  its  good  effect]  the  noble 
bequest,  by  which  he  intended  to 
have  converted  hia  famous  house 
.into  a  yet  more  fomons  collie  for 
educating  young  merchants  in  those 
poris  of  knowledge  beet  fitted  to 
edom  and  to  improve  their  poei- 


Bat    1 


dther 


apathy  have  been  able  to  deprive 
the  noblest  name  in  the  history  of 
Tudor  commerce  of  its  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  Englishman,  or  to 
undo  the  work  of  its  greatest  owner 
in  forwarding  the  interests  of  trade 
and  giving  dignity  to  the  merchanVa 
calling.  H.  B.  F.  B. 
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NOTES  ON  BBE8S  AT  A  FANCY  BAtL. 

ANY  have  been  the  compari-     trains ;     \kQ   high-heeled   resetted 

shoes ;  the  large  and  feathery  fans ; 


sons  by  which  the  dress  of  onr 
day  has  been  judged.  Many  have 
been  the  argaments  for  its  beauty 
or  for  its  ugliness.  The  wide-flow- 
ing dresses  with  the  sweeping  trains 
of  the  ladies,  and  ^he  straight  plain 
coats,  and  general  blackness  of  gen- 
tlemen, all  haYO  been  often  discussed, 
but  not  often  brought  to  fair  trial 
A  foir  field  and  no  favour  is,  for 
once  accorded,  however,  to  all  the 
world  (who  are  there)  on  the  nights 
of  great  fancy  balls. 

The  glittering  dress  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who,  debarred  from  their 
much-loved  black  coats,  break  sud- 


the  open,  soft,  hanging  sleeves; 
.the  knots  of  the  gayest  ribbons. 
In  every  age  almost  we  recognize 
something  that  we  have  stolen,  and 
that  we  now  call  ours,  and  with 
each  year  apparently  more  items  are 
adopted. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  is  said 
any  accidental  revival  of  the  old- 
iashioned  powdered  hair  was  thought 
supremely  becoming;  now  it  is 
rather  remarkable  how  little  this 
is  noticed.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
real  secret  was  less  in  the  white 
powder   than    in   the    brushed-ofif 


denly  into  splendour,  compressing '  hair,  exposing  the  white  forehead. 


into  one  night,  as  it  were,  the  finery 
of  a  lifetime;  the  marvellous  fancies 
of  ladies,  who  we  must  now  sup- 
pose to  adopt  the  style  they  conceive 
most  charming  and  most  becoming 
to  them,  and  who  make  strange 
blunders  sometimes,  as  people  will 
do  always  in  judging  of  their  own 
forte ;  the  dresses  of  ages  past,  and 
the  dresses  that  are  based  only  upon 
some  poet's  fancy,  or  on  the  shining, 
wonders  of  some  £Etncy  ball;  the 
heroes  who  don't  look  heroic ;  the 
famed  beauties  who  don't  look  beau-  • 
tiful ;  the  whole  thing  is  a  delusion, 
a  burlesque  of  life  and  history. 

And  yet  never  was  there  a  scene 
where  so  many  elements  joined  in 
adding  each  their  tribute  of  beauty 
to  the  whole.  People  must  be 
good  actors  to  sustain  a  historical 
character;  they  must  possess  the 
features  to  picture  some  far-famed 
beauty.  So  far,  no  doubt,  they 
often  fail;  but  the  wonder  to  me 
and  to  many,  in  seeing  the  throng 
sweep  by,  has  been  to  see  how 
very  few  have  not  possessed  some 
beauty,  some  grace  or  charm  of 
some  kind. 

Amidst  the  gayness  and  bright* 
ness,  each  shared  in  the  whole  eifect. 
The  scene  was  a  vast  moving  par- 
terre, and  who  should  call  one  flower 
plain? 

Of  late,  too,  our  liberal  fashions 
have  been  apt  to  gather  up  the 
pretty  things  of  all  times — the  open 
flowing  dresses ;  the  long  sweeping 


and  softening  the  face  wonderfully, 
as  the  hair  that  was  raised  so  lightly 
fell  back  in  the  long  repentir,  or 
rolled  lightly  away  backwiurds  to  be 
confined  with  combs.  It  was  the 
haio  of  hair  that  was  beautiful,  and 
not  the  whitewash  of  powder.  The 
hair,  as  we  see  it  now,  may  be  as  be- 
coming as  ever,  but  now  it  is  very 
usual  to  hear  abuse  of  the  plastered 
whiteness.  If  women  will  wear  pow- 
der, besides  the  glittering  gold  dust 
that  shines  in  its  own  coloured 
tresses,  let  them  at  least  resolve  to 
merely  powder,  literally,  just  in 
the  tumed-off  hair;  then,  indeed, 
it  may  soften  without  impairing 
beauty. 

How  strange  a  mistake  it  is  when 
the  beautiful  soft  white  hair,  which 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  age,  is  dis- 
missed for  some  darker  shade  that 
harmonized  doubtless  well  with  some 
bright  young  colouring,  but  which 
now  fails  to  suit  the  beautiful  soft 
clear  look  that  the  smooth  white 
hair  becomes  so  much  always  in 
English  faces,  with  the  bright  com- 
plexion and  pretty  colour  that  clings 
to  them  in  i^a  Here  we  see  young 
faces  seeking  the  added  charm  that 
they  find  in  white  powdered  tresses, 
because  of  that  very  softening,  and 
there  we  see  braids  and  curls  that 
now  only  harden  the  face  they  pre- 
tend to  shade. 

The  soft  clouds  of  tulle  that  are 
so  much  worn  by  every  one,  falling 
back  &om   the   head   and   almost 
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;  weepmg^o  iw^Hflpr,  are  perhaps  the 
prettiest  fancy  tffitaaust  become  a 
mxt  of  daily  dreiP^j||fo] 
Gaimng  ground  so  fastu^ans  as 
this  fashion  is  said  to  be  doing,  it 
must,  for  its  very  prettiness,  become 
more  and  more  nniversal:  the 
white  and  the  black  veils  equally  be- 
coming their  various  wearers  until 
we  recall  the  old  legend  which  points 
to  the  veil  of  moss  as  the  last  best 
^ft  to  the  rose. 

Two  things  are  very  evident  to 
all  in  such  scenes  as  these.  How  very 
much  easier  it  is  to  represent  an  idea 
than  a  character,  and  now  very  much 
more  telling  is  form  than  colour  in 
dress.  The  most  brilliant  combina- 
tions were  merely  grotesque  without 
it,  and  the  dark^  and  saddest  tinte 
X)0S8essing  it  were  graceful. 

Here  we  have  the  denizens  of  the 
celestial  enipire,  all  in' their  gold 
and  satin,  made  in  most  barbaious 
shape,  and  there  we  have  Turkish 
doctors  and  Neapolitan  sailors,  and 
there  are  Arab  chieftains,  and  Greeks 
in  their  national  dress,  and  there  are 
native  Indians  all  covered  with 
shawls  and  jewela  In  all  these  many 
differences,  all  so  un-English  and  all 
unfamiliar,  the  meed  of  admiration 
always  follows  the  flowing  forms. 

The  women,  too,  must  be  criti- 
cized. It  is  a  singular  fact  how 
many  adhere  to  crinoline,  declining, 
for  one  night  even,  to  ^forego  its  ser- 
vices. Perhaps  that  was  one  reason 
why  the  ideal  dresses  have  lately  be- 
come so  numerous.  Many  there  were 
still  dressed  exactly  as  China  shep- 
herdesses, their  blue  and  pink  satin 
petticoate  being  festooned  with  roses, 
with  little  high-heeled  boote,  and  sil- 
ver crooks  laced  with  flowers.  Some 
are  the  Watteau  groups,  others  are 
Dresden  figures.  Their  hair  is 
rolled  back  and  powdered,  and  their 
&ces  are  patched  and  rouged,  and 
they  are,  in  fact,  got  up  to  bo  per- 
fect walking  pictures. 

The  French  court  is  also  popular, 
and  Louis  Quinzo  and  Seize  might 
quickly  have  formed  a  court  amongst 
ttie  many  who  seemed  to  have  now 
stepped  down  from  the  frames  in 
which  they  had  abided  patiently  in 
their  court  costumes  for  so  long.  It 
is  not,  however,  always  that  grace 
will  accompany  dress;  and  it  really 


is  quite 
water 
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i88to  turn  to  the 
and  their  companion 
d  to  find  in  ideals  and 
ns  some  relief  to  our  wearied 
minds — wearied  to  the  last  degree 
by  the  procession  of  x)ast  ages  wind- 
ing by. 

This  class  is  most  often  very  tak- 
ing. There  is  a  breadth  and  license 
that  admits  of  imagination.  First, 
as  we  sat  and  watehed,  dark  Night 
trailed  by,  with  her  stars,  and  the 
moon  on  her  head,  and  the  owl,  and 
after  her  came  silently  the  softly-fell- 
ing Snowdrifts.  The  snowdrifts  were 
perhaps  amongst  the  things  that 
were  best  represented.  The  long 
and  flowing  white  draperies  and  the 
veil  that  swept  on  the  ground,  witii 
its  soft-felhng  flakes  of  the  purest 
swansdown;  the  icicles  that  glit- 
tered and  sparkled  above  the  snow, 
sometimes  on  the  holly-sprays  that 
hungry  robins  pecked  at ;  the  atmo- 
sphere of  haze— you  felt  cold  when 
they  drifted  past  you.  Here  is  the 
Morning  breaking,  with  its  faint 
tinge  of  rose  light,  and  with  the  flick- 
ering star  that  goes  out  before  the 
sun. 

Here  is  the  Evening  grey,  with 
the  dusky  dim  robes  of  twilight,  and 
with  ite  star,  too,  glittering  the 
brighter  as  night  draws  near.  There 
has  been  Starlight  night,  and  here 
comes  the  deep  Midnight,  folds  upop 
folds  of  blackness,  and  scarce  a  star 
appearing.  One  wonders  how  such 
deep  black  can  yet  look  so  unsub- 
stantial: it  is  the  deep  darkness 
which  is  still  to  us  intangible.  But 
both  in  the  snow  and  the  darkness 
the  multifarious  folds  of  the  soft 
cloudy  tulle  seem  to  heap  up  with 
natural  lightness  the  real  thing  that 
they  represent.  There  is  in  both  of 
these  a  true  atmospheric  influence. 

One  does  not  see  why  '  Air '  should 
be  harder  to  represent.  Perhaps, 
unless  we  took  fog,  we  can't  see  the 
original,  and  therefore  one  is  puzzled 
to  carry  out  quite  the  ideal.  To  re- 
present air  properly  I  suppose  one 
should  be  invisible,  whicn  seems 
to  me  to  involve  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties. Fire  may  be  very  pretty, 
only  I  cannot  see  why  people  should 
wear  red  satin  or  embroider  the 
flames  on  black.  Surely  a  cloudy 
white  dress  with  golden  flames  play- 
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ing  oyer  it  and  faMfo!lwiii  the  hair, 
would  be  a  great  dealfi|ttier  and 
much  more  like  the  elemlM:  ^^2h^ 
only  thing  against  fire  is,  that  n  is 
80  often  a  piunftd  representation  to 
some  people  who  may  see  it 

The  list  of  unrealities  is  growing 
Tory  long,  but  one  cannot  pass  by 
siloitly  the  Morning  Star  that  shines 
on  us,  with  pale  golden  hair  un- 
bound, and  floating  away  as  the 
douds,  and  with  a  mist  of  tulle, 
over  which  it  shines  and  sparkles. 
This  is  so  yery  pretty  for  people 
with  pale  gold  hair.  Then  there  is 
Flora,  too,  with  her  robe  all  bestrewn 
with  flowers — ^with  flowers  that  drop 
from  her  hair,  and  that  hang  on  her 
in  bright  masses. 

Sprmg,  too,  is  flitting  towards  us 
with  her  dress  of  pale  primrose  hue 
U3d  with  her  nestling  yiolets  and 
her  tufts  of  snowdrops  springing. 
Certainly  these  ideals  are  yery  pretty 
iiKleed.  They  cannot  be  called  to 
account  for  all  their  pretty  £Euicies ; 
tfaey  haye  a  little  rule  and  a  yeiy 
mat  deal  of  licence.  But  if  such 
^tes  as  these  haye  thrown  open  the 
golden  gates  and  let  in  a  throng 
of  furies  and  such  unsubstantial 
sprites— if  they  haye  giyen  reins  to 
auQcy  and  permitted  aerial  flights — 
so  do  th^  also  permit  us  to  yisit  a 
lower  sphera  Already  abroad  we 
hear  of  many  an  odd  deyice.  A  bat 
here  flies  by  night,  flapping  its 
wings  that  glitter  with  the  diamond 
dewdrope  tibat  fiEdl  from  the  eayes 
of  the  thatch  as  it  passes.  Here  we 
see  the  weU-known  '  white  cat,'  and 
her  blue  collar  names  her  Minette. 
What  a  soft,  pleasant  dress  to  wear 
that-  snowy  white  fur  must  be! 
Birds  flit  about  here  and  there — 
and  here  is  a  cock  with  red  spurs. 
When  animals  once  come  in 
&shion  one  neyer  knows  what  to 
expect  One  has  heard  already  of 
lizards  that  glittered  in  green  and 
gold,  and  a  swarm  of  brown  bees  in 
Paris  haye  welcomed  the  imperial 
party,  stepping  from  their  straw 
hiyes  that  new  open  at  a  touch,  and 
forming  themselyes  in  lines  through 
which  tiie  Empress  passed. 

Butterflies  haye  been  personified 
— no  sarcasm  being  int^ded — and 
yery  graceful  insects  one  can  guess 
that  ^y  were  in  Paris. 


But  no  matter  wl 
be,  the  great  t{yi|f'To  each  wearer 

beccHningness,  its 
prettineii^^tiB  its  gracefulness,  and 
its  ease  to  wear  in  itself.  And 
though  it  mky  be  said  that  some 
people  sufier  willingly  in  '  so  good 
a  cause'  as  dress,  yet  let  no  oaie 
make  light  of  the  intimate  conneo- 
tion  that  there  is  between  ease  and 
grace.  It  seems  to  run  through 
eyerything.  A  woman,  dress-im- 
prisoned, can  neyer  look  at  her  ease 
— a  bonnet,  or  a  head-dress,  or  a 
comb  that  wearies  one — a  band  of 
elastic,  perhaps,  that  secures  some 
yeil  or  wreath— a  dress  that  con- 
strains the  figure — a  mantie  or 
gown  too  heayy,  clothes  that  are 
not  warm  enough,  or  things,  again, 
that  are  too  warm.  How 'can  one 
think  of  good  dressing  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  these?  *The  acm6 
of  good  dressing  would  eeem  to  be 
supremely  in  perfect  suitability; 
each  thing  should  seem  the  oidy 
thing  one  could  wear  In  such  dr- 
cumstanoes.  Colour,  again,  is  a 
thing  so  often  considered  ahne. 
One  buys  what  looks  charming  on 
others,  and  neyer  does  the  thought 
cross  us  that  we  may  be  so  different — 
that  what  looks  well  on  one  may 
look  just  as  ill  on  another. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to 
see  ten  blonde  women  rushing  to 
get  some  loyely  new  colour  that 
suite  some  dark  friend  of  theirs 
niiaryellously — and  perhaps  our  most 
usual  practice  is  equally  ridiculous 
— ^when  eyery  one  copies  the  Em- 
press in  eyerything  but  her  beauty. 
Not  only  in  beoomingness,  but  also 
in  general  harmony,  people  must 
consider  not  only  what  they  are, 
but  also  eyery  item  of  which  tiiey 
compose  a  toilette.  Eyeiy  one 
knows  how  completely  wrong  gloyes 
can  spoil  a  whole  drees— «ay  dark- 
green,  for  instance,  when  the  tone 
of  the  dress  is  warm — that  is,  ctf 
course,  an  example  taken  from 
morning  dress;  but  if  people  will 
not  think  of  colour  then  tney  are  not 
at  all  more  likely  to  manage  it  well 
in  the  ey^ng,  when,  though  und^ 
more  control,  it  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  brought  into  proper 
keeping. 

Now  Scoteh  dresses,  as  a  rule,  are 
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a  waroing  a{  "Btmey  balls.  Ton  see 
a  great  deal  of  colciy^  but  theieja 
nothing  tellmg.  A  red,<y  a  blue 
or  green  scarf  and  things  iil  the  hair 
to  suit  it,  would  be  at  least  distinct 
and  bright  upon  the  white  dress. 
The  misfortune  here  is  generally 
that  there  is  no  mass  of  colour  suf- 
ficient to  hold  its  own  amidst  the 
great  mass  of  dead  white.  The 
green  is  broken  by  red,  and  the  red 
is  made  dim  by  green,  and  a  gene- 
ral dislocation  is  apparent  about 
itaU. 

Amidst  so  much  colour  and  so 
much  intention,  unless  you  repre- 
sent something  you  should  repre- 
sent some  one,  or  else  be  content 
and  happy  as  a  nineteenth  century 
lady ;  and  many  indeed  are  the  votes 
that  proclaim  their  dress  after  all 
the  prettiest  of  the  throng.  They 
are  so  wide  and  trailing,  so  soft  in 
their  silky  folds,  the  flowers  lie  on 
them  so  lightly,  and  the  long  veils 
break  iliem  so  graceftdly.  Great 
scope  is  given,  however,  to  per- 
sonify favourite  characters.  Some- 
times Amy  Bobsart  ^ses,  and 
there  Ellen  Douglas  gbdes;  Dolly 
Yarden  meets  us;  one  expects  to 
see  Becky  Sharp.  Undine  is  scarce 
a  character;  but  seeing  so  inva- 
riably Eebecca  and  Eowena,  Minna 
and  Brenda  appearing,  one  wonders 
why  Walter  Scott  should  be  always 
so  very  popular. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  too,  and 
many  French  notorieties;  Polish 
and  Eussian  ladies,  and  here  and 
there  flair  Circassians.  Even  a 
Moorish  princess  is  well  received  in 
Paris. 

The  costumes  of  countries  are, 
perhaps,  tiie  worst  things  to  carry 
out.  A  neat  English  servant's  dress 
is  certainly  very  pretty;  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely suitable  and  appropriate  to 
her  place ;  but  I  never  can  see  the 
benefit  of  ladies  adopting  a  peasant's 
dress.  The  short  striped  Swiss  pet- 
ticoats, with  their  laced  velvet  bo- 
dies ;  tiie  dress  of  the  Eoman  oonta- 
dinas  or  of  the  French  grisettes— the 
tall  caps  of  Norman  bonnes— the 
expansive  white  wings  of  the  Fle- 
mmgs.  It  seems  quite  unaccount- 
able why  putting  silk  for  calico 
should  make  peasants'  dresses  suit- 
able for  ladies,  and  to  me  it  seems 
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always  that  ladies  are  not  at  home 

SmongBt  the  grotesque  figures 
that  will  cross  one's  path  in  such 
scenes  there  is  that  Quasimodo,  de- 
formed and  hideous-looking,  with 
long  carotty  locks  of  hair  and  a 
horrible  skip  when  he  walks. 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  don't 
often  look  half  diabohc.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  flame-coloured 
garments  won't  make  them  so. 
But  the  best  representation  of  their 
Mnd  in  the  present  day  would  be 
clothed  in  such  oily  sanctily  or  in 
such  very  jaunty,  and  in  such 
liberal  guise,  that  no  one  would 
dream  of  the  meaning,  and  would 
think  only  of  dear  friends. 

Women  generally  do  not  go  in 
for  dressing  as  *  hideous.'  The 
lady  who  was  Photography,  at  least 
only  hid  her  charms  under  the 
towery  walls  of  her  siugular  attire. 
Very  few  indeed  will  make  them- 
selves purposely  frightful. 

And  I  think  there  i^ould  be  a 
law  for  all  against  intentional  ugli- 
ness. There  are.  enough  and  to 
spare  of  ungraceful  things  in  the 
world,  and  to  multiply  Mr  things 
seems  to  be,  of  the  two,  so  much 
more  laudable. 

The  gentlemen,  it  must  be  owned, 
will  shelter  themselves  behind 
precedents.  One  rarely  sees  them 
devise  new  characters  as  women 
do.  Women  do,  doubtless,  now 
and  then  appear  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 6r,  boldly,  as  Mary  Stuart; 
but  men  have,  without  exception, 
some  guide  to  &11  back  upon.  And 
this  it  is  iu  a  great  measure  that 
gives  such  an  air  of  history  to  the 
scene.  The  Crusaders  are  here 
with  their  cross,  and  the  Templars 
with  long  white  cloaks,  and  Knights 
of  Malta  pass  by  in  blade  velvet 
dress,  with  their  diamonds  shining, 
and  their  irreproachable  boote. , 
Among  the  most  picturesque  dresses  * 
the  University  robes  are  seen  here 
and  there — suitable  or  not  suitable— 
at  least  the  one  sole  vestige  we 
keep  of  antique  beauty,  probably 
the  one  dress  that  would  not  dis- 
grace an  old  statue. 

Here  we  see  Garibaldi,  and  there 
Neapolitan  sailois.  Charles  the 
Second   in   his    plumed   hat,  and 
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Henry  the  Eighth  with  his  doak 
and  his  gay  embroideries,  and  his 
hat  with  its  ostrich  plumes. 

Here  is  Sir  Walter  Baldgh,  tall, 
and  dark,  and  graTe ;  there  a  Spa- 
nish hidalgo  all  oovered  with  snudl 
black  tassels. 

French  kings  and  English  nobles, 
the  heroes  of  romance  ererywhere : 
with  my  Lord  of  Leicester  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon  passes;  Sir 
Thomas  More  walks  with  King 
Henry,  and  jierhaps  Captain  Mac- 
heath  joins  them.  No  novel  is  safe 
firom  pillage,  its  characters  step  out 
of  it;  no  picture  may  rest  in  *its 
frame,  it  walks  out  as  the  Hugue- 
nots. 

The  shining  of  rich  embroidery 
and  the  glow  of  bright-coloured 
velvets;  the  gUttering  sword-hilts 
and  the  waving  plumes,  all  make  up 
a  wonderful  picture  of  the  life  of 
all  time  before  us.  The  uniforms 
of  all  naticms  are  to  be  seen  around 
us;  only  the  sombre  black  coats 
have  mostly  withdrawn  their  gloomi- 
ness, where  men  in  court  suits  are 
rustling  and  men  in  chain  armour 
stalking  by.  Except  the  close-fitting 
black  suits,  with  mantles  that  fisdl 
from  tiie  shoulders,  and  the  robes 
that  give  Roman  dignity,  and  the 
rare  handsome  imiforms,  there  can 
be  little  question  as  to  the  dress  that 
is  most  dMngtxS,  that  which  would 
with  most  difficulty  be  worn  by  one 
not  a  gentleman.  For  let  me  re- 
mark, en  passant,  fine  feathers  don't 
make  fine  birds;  to  put  on  a  very 
fine  dress  is  a  trying  thing  for"  some 
people.  But  one  cannot  see  the 
long  waistcoats  covered  with  fine 
embroidery,  the  delicate  lace  cufib, 
and  the  long  cravats  falling  down, 
the  delicate  light  velvet  coats  that 
suit  so  well  with  the  powdered 
hair,  the  silk  stockings  and  diamond 
buckles  that  glitter  upon  the  shoes ; 
one  really  cannot  see  the  refined 
look  of  the  seventeenth  century 
-^thout  lamenting  very  much  that 
its  nearest  trace  is  now  only  seen  in 
liveries. 

All  honour  to  fency  balls,  which 
rentilate  dress  theories,  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  judging  the 


dress  of  one  centcD  by  ^SbsX  of 
ten  others  so  readil;n  ^t  amidst 
all  the  knights  of  old,  and  amidst 
the  Crusaders'  armour,  and  amidst 
the  many  uniforms  of  red  and  blue 
that  passed  by— amongst  all  tiie 
glittenng  throng  which  omameofs 
shone  Imghtest  ?  Here  and  tiieie 
was  a  quiet  figure  that  passed  by  in 
the  crowd  unconsciously,  yet  after 
whom  many  ^es  turned.  One  was 
a  mere  boy,  tiie  battle  of  life,  one 
would  have  said,  had  yet  to  begin 
for  him ;  but  there  was  an  exprea- 
sion  of  power  reserved  in  tiiat  feee 
still,  which  well  might  make  one 
think  he  would  bear  himsdf  bravdy 
when  it  came.  There  was  not, 
perhaps,  that  eager  look  of  almost 
Doyish  daring;  there  was  an  un- 
boyish  calmness  that  seemed  more 
to  belong  to  a  man.  And  if  the 
knights  of  old  were  men  with  their 
gilded  spurs,  then,  indeed,  age  was 
not  like  to  be  counted  by  years  for 
him :  for  on  the  shght  young  fonn 
there  were  clasped  medals  glitter- 
ing, and  brightly  amidst  the  medals 
shone  that  one  insignia  tiiat  tells 
so  proudly  always  of  deeds  of  most 
daring  bravery,  the  honour  that  is 
bestowed  upcm  '  the  bravest  brave' 
— the  Victoria  Cross,  which  all  our 
brave  men  prize. 

Why  are  the  most  brave  so  calm- 
looking  ?  Is  it  that  they  have 
not  need  to  be  exdted?  Is  it  a 
sound  feeling  and  oonsdousness  ol 
thought?  There  is  surely  a  ^^t 
deal  hidden  in  that  sustained  effort- 
less strength.  There  must  under- 
he  it  no  little  force  of  will — no 
slight  or  untried  endurance,  a  great 
deed  of  unself-consciousness.  Brave 
men  are  not  rare  in  England,  and 
Victoria  Crosses  are  many;  but  in 
an  imreal  scene,  amidst  so  many 
great  shades,  Uiere  is  some&ing 
that  bears  one  forcibly  beck  to  £oir 
different  days,  to  the  fields  where 
those  crosses  were  won,  and  across 
the  bright  lighted  halls  the  smoke 
and  the  fla^  seem  to  pass,  and 
with  the  soft-sounding  valse  the 
bray  of  the  trumpet  mingles,  and 
the  sound  of  the  dancing  feet  seems 
to  echo  the  measured  tramp. 
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I  HAD  frequently  read  of  '  Show- 
folka '  in  goneral.  In  pftrticu- 
lor,  bad  Mr.  Charlea  Dickens,  hj 
tiftmg  the  curtaiii  that  had  hitherto 
concealed  from  public  nntice  the 
chnjaders  of  Messrs.  Codlin  and 
Short,  Bhown  me  the  ins  and  outs 
in  tho  li»ee  or  the  Punch-and-Judy 
men.  Moreover,  he  it  was  who  hail 
inlrodnced  me  to  Grinder's  lot— to 
Jerry,  the  manager  of  the  dajioing 
dogs — to  Vuffin,  the  proprietor  of 
the  weak-kneed  giant  and  the  little 
lady  without  arms  and  legs — to 
Bweet  William,  the  ugly  conjoror, 
who  Bwallowed  leaden  lozenges 
throngh  the  medium  of  his  eyea, 
and  balanced  donkeys  is  his  dreams 
— and,  above  all,  to  fho  gennine  and 
only  Jarley,  the  delight  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  and  the  patronized 
of  royalty.  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  too, 
had  depicted  Hickory  and  Lnddy 
with  BO  mnch  ability  that  I  oonld 
at  once  accept  his  sketohes  for  the 
graphic  portraits  of  living  realities. 
But  no  one  had  yet  painted  fcff  me 


a  domestic  picture  of  the  swinging 
boat  people,  the  proprietors  of  the 
round-abouto,  merry-go-roiinds,  and 
11  pK-and -downs ;  and  my  curiosity 
hod  often  been  excited  to  know 
what  became  of  these  persons  when 
the  turmoil  and  riot  of  race  and  fair 

They  have  not  been  mentioned  by 

Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  in  his  great 
literary  torso  of  '  London  Laboar 
and  tho  London  Poor,'  although,  in 
that  extraordinary  book,  he  has  given 
us  many  interesting  particulars  of 
people  who  obtain  their  livelihood 
by  very  strange  ways  and  means; 
bnt  the  subject  would  present  good 
material  for  one  who  hoe  dreaeed 
up  the  dry  bones  of  statistics  with 
BO  much  novelty  and  effect  For 
these  Bwiuging-boat  people  are  the 
poraessore  of  much  valcable  pro- 
perty, and  must  form  a  large  com- 
mnnity ;  and  as  the  speciE^ities  of 
their  profession  only  demand  their 
existence  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
the  qneatioa  natarally  axisea,— What 
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do  they  do  with  themselyes  dming 
tiie  other  six  months?  In  spring 
they  make  their  appearance  with  the 
swallows  and  the  pear-blossoms,  and 
lead  a  gipsy  Ufe  until  '  the  swallows 
fly  towards  home/  and  the  pear-blos- 
soms have  ripened  into  froit  Bat 
how,  when,  and  where  do  they  pass 
tiiat  intermediate  wintiy  stage  of 
their  existenoe  between  the  pear 
fruit  and  iJie  pear-blossom? 

Chance  has  put  me  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  particulars  of  which 
I  was  in  quest 

It  was  the  last  week  in  April,  and 
I  was  passing  through  a  certain 
rural  parish  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  Stafifordshire.  It  was  in 
the  very  heart  of  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, where  a  stranger  would  have 
had  to  wait  till  night&ll  to  see  the 
red  glare  in  the  heavens  before  he 
could  fully  have  realized  the  &ct 
that  he  was  but  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  skirts  of  'the  Black 
Gountry.'  For  this  particular  parish 
looked  anything  but  ;black ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  green—saye  where  the 
meadow  land  and  the  spring  wheat 
made  eqaerald  patches  in  the  brown 
and  ruddy  landscape,  yet  it  gave 
manifold  manifestations  that  it  soon 
would  be.  The  plentiftd  hedge-row 
timber,  tiie  trees  dotted  over  many  of 
the  fields,  the  coppices,  plantations, 
and  woods  were  oursting  into  leaf, 
and  presented  that  hazy  appearance 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  on- 
coming foliaga  The  larch,  'the 
lady  of  the  woods,'  had  been  the 
fijTst  to  put  on  her  light  spring 
dress ;  and  the  chestnuts  already 
made  a  gallant  show,  the  unfolding 
£uis  of  tneir  leaves  hanging  mu(£ 
in  the  same  form  that  diess  pocket- 
handkerchiefis  assume  when  they 
dangle  from  the  left  hands  of  ball- 
room young  ladies.  A  snowy  bloom 
thickly  covered  .the  pear  and  plum 
and  cherry  trees;  and  the  black- 
thorn in  the  hedge  showed  its  white 
blossoms  among  the  catkins  of  the 
willows.  The  banks  were  profusely 
8ti!ewn  with  wild  flowers — ^^  clotted 
witii  them,'  as  an  old  cottager  yery 
expressiyely  said  to  me.  Primroses, 
yiolets,  daisies,  anemones,  golden  ce- 
ladines—all  these  gleaming,  jewels 
of  Nature  were  therd;  in  the  oroad 
meadows  the  cowslips  were  putting 


forth  their  speckled  buds;  Uazing 
king-cups  fringed  the  brook-side, 
with  the  paler 

'DaflbdSU, 
That  ooRM  before  the  twtUow  dares,  and  take 
Tb«  winds  of  March  with  beanty  ;* 

while  higher  up,  on  the  ontskirtB 
of  the  wood,  the  priddy  gone- 
bushes  were  covered  witii  a  wealth 
of  glorious  golden  blossoms. 

Oyerhead,  the  first  swallows  were 
■kimmfng  in  their  rapid  flight,  and 
unseen  larks  were  sin^^ng  '  a  mile 
fai  afr.'  Birds  were  twittering  and 
flitting  on  all  sides;  while  oyer  and 
anon  came  the  hoarae  double  '  cock- 
cock'  crow  of  t^  pheasant,  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  partndge,  the 
soothing  note  of  the  wood-pigeao^ 
and  the  plaintiye  cry  of  the  lapwing, 
which,  to  most  ears,  says '  Pee-weetr 
but  which  proclaims  itself  to  many 
a  rustic  as  a  bird  '  be-witched.'  In 
the  fields, '  the  merry  bcown  haies 
were  leaping,'  colts  were  caraooUiog 
by  thefr  mothers'  sides,  and  lambs 
were  bounding,  'as  to  the  tabor'li 
sound,'  with  those  dervish  leaps  and 
insane  pirouettes  that  constitute  so 
large  a  portion  of  thefr  ei\joyment 
Old  Mother  Goose  was  tenderly 
leading  forth  her  young  fiunily  of 
'  gulls'  (lookinif  for  all  the  world 
like  littie  bunoUes  of  flannel),  thefr 
attentive  papa  strutting  by  the  side 
of  his  helpmate  with  an  afr  of  ^pid 
gallantry,  now  fiercely  stabbing  the 
sweet  grass  with  his  orange  bill, 
and  now  giving  a  hs-s-eelkl  as  a 
note  of  encouragement  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  a  warning  to  pigs 
and  other  fann-yard  marauders  that 
he  had  his  eyes  wide  open,  his  cou- 
rage up,  and  his  bill  ready.  Mrs. 
Duck,  the '  notorious  glutton '  of  the 
libellous  legend,  was  imitating  the 
example  of  her  anserine  relative, 
and  was  also  walking  at  the  head 
of  a  small  procession  of  duckling?; 
and  motherly  hens  were  scratching 
the  dust,  and  enticing  thefr  chirping 
children  around  them  with  invita- 
tory  chucks.  Here,  there,  and  every- 
where, the  bird-boys,  with  screams 
and  clappers,  were  driving  the  zooks 
from  the  young  com. 

Walking  amid  these  sights  and 
sounds  of  spring-time  in  the  country, 
in  the  rustic  retirement  of  this  se- 
questered spot,  I  suddenly,  and  to 
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my  great  sarprise,  stmnbled  upon  a 
scene  that  I  snould  least  of  all  have 
expected  to  find  in  such  a  place—a 
scene,  the  concomitants  of  which 
suggested  shontmg,  and  crowding, 
and  riot,  and  other  sights  and 
sounds  altogether  incongruous  to 
those  which  were  then  present  to 
my  senses.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
sandy  lane  was  a  long,  low,  and 
irr^fularly-built  cottage,  its  roof 
yellow  and  grey  with  moss  and 
lichen,  and  here  and  there  decorated 
with  a  coronal  of  fern.  There  were 
many  out-buildings,  with  a  pic- 
turesque well,  and  an  unpicturesque 
pig,  who  had  his  snout  buried  in 
the  empiy  well-bucket,  in  the  yain 
expectation  of  wash.  Passing  by 
the  gable  of  the  building  my 
thoughts  were  rudely  roused  from 
their  quiet  spring  doze  by  a  dis- 
cordant clatter  of  voices.  In  an 
open  yard  by  the  side  of  the  cot- 
tage, with  blossoming  orchard  trees 
all  around,  was  a  medley  and  novd 
group.  I  had  lighted  upon  the 
home  of  a  swinging-boat  proprietor, 
who  was  surrounded  by  the  gor- 
geous works  of  art  that  formed  tiie 
staple  machinery  of  his  profession, 
and  was  placidly  smoking  the  pipe 
of  contentment,  the  while  hb  ad- 
ministered a  coat  of  yamish  to 
a  highly-emblazoned  but  tailless 
hobbyhorse.  A  second  similar 
horse  stood  by,  and  a  third  was 
being  carried  off  to  a  tent,  where 
eleven  horses  (of  the  same  rare 
breed)  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
nose  to  nose,  staring  and  snorting 
at  each  other,  with  distended  eyes 
and  nostrils,  in  a  manner  suggestive 
of  high  breeding  and  com.  All  these 
hobl^-horses  were  excellently  carved 
in  wood,  and  were  represented  with 
superabundant  action;  one  or  two 
of  them,  indeed,  might  have  been 
modelled  from  'an  irreclaimable 
savage'  of  Mr.  Barey.  They  were 
bigger  than  Shetland  i)onies;  they 
bad  glossy  coats— of  paint  and  var- 
nish; they  were  caparisoned  (by 
the  brush)  in  a  stylo  that  was  both 
new  and  gorgeous;  they  were  of 
various  hues — black,  brown,  white, 
grey,  roan,  chesnut,  cream,  spotted, 
piebald;  and  they  were  decorated 
with  scrolls,  on  which  their  names 
were    emblazoned    in    gold    and 


colours— Prince  Albert,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Wellington,  Snowball,  Rose- 
bud, King  Tom,  Gay  Lad,  Black 
Bess,  Wild  Rose,  Water  Lily,  Bo- 
Peep,  Red  Deer,  Moss  Rose,  and 
True  Boy.  They  were  destitute  of 
tails  and  bridles,  which*  were  move- 
ables, and  reserved  for  the  eyes  of 
the  public;  but  their  manes  were 
painted,  and  their  leather  saddles 
were  fixtures,  being  securely  nailed 
to  their  places,  l£us  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  girths,  and 
precluding  the  possibility  of  an  ac- 
cident arising  from  the  saddle 
*  turning.'  Every  steed  stood  upon 
a  wooden  platform  painted  a  veiv 
dant  green. 

It  was  certainly  a  strange  and 
unexpected  sight;  and  the  last 
thing  that  one  wordd  have  expected 
to  see  in  such  an  out-of-the-way 
country  nook,  were  these  fourteen 
hobby-horses,  so  gorgeously  capari- 
soned, but  as  tailless  as  Manx  cats, 
ranged  head  to  head  in  a  pillared 
tent,  which,  so  far  as  colour  went, 
was  as  h^hly  decorated  as  the 
Mediaeval  Court  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Nor  were  the  other  agre- 
ments  of  the  scene  less  ornate  or 
remarkable.  Poles,  beams,  pltuiks, 
and  ladders  were  scattered  on  all 
sides,  bright  with  all  (and  more 
than  all)  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  adorned  with  marvdious 
devices  that  might  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  while 
suffering  from  dyspeptic  night- 
mare. Some  of  the  larger  portions 
of  the  machinery  were  conspicu- 
ously marked  with  the  magic  words 
'  Fbom  London,'  which,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  was  certainly  true,  for 
poles,  and  horses,  and  '  boats '  were 
made  there.  The  swinging-boats, 
of  which  but  three  were  visible,  the 
others  being  stored  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  were  also  remarkable  for 
conflicting  colours  and  striking  de- 
vices. The  largest  of  the  three  dis- 
played, on  either  side,  a  bewitching 
portrait  of  'Fair  Flora,*  scattering 
flowers,  and  surrounded  by  em- 
blems of  peace ;  while,  by  way  of 
contrast,  tne  upder  portion  of  the 
boat  was  covered  with  scenes  of 
batUe,  and  fire,  and  smoke,  the 
'  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred,'  and 
otiier  stirring  scenes  from  the  Cri- 
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mea,  which  should  be  seen'  and 
studied  by  comioisseurB  in  the 
crowd  beneath,  the  while  the  boat 
with  its  sickening  (is  this  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  called  a  '  boat?')  and 
shouting  crew  rose  high  in  the  air, 
and  made  its  thirty  reTolutions  for 
a  ha'peimy. 

Visible  to  ^e  naked  eye,  while 
others  unseen  were  audible  to  the 
listening  ear,  were  fiye  children,  the 
property  of  more  than  one  mother, 
who  were  by  no  means  so  .gor- 
geously attired,  or  had  such  clean 
and  shining  fiEkces  as  the  painted 
hobby-horses.  Two  of  these  olive 
branches  were  at  play  in  the  Cri- 
mean boat,  the  one  switching  a 
motherly  hen,  the  other  assuaging 
its  tender  griefis  by  the  rattle  of  peas 
enshrined  in  a  wicker  toy,  the  while 
it  spasmodically  hooted,  and  kicked, 
and  gazed  fixedly  at  nothing,  after 
the  manner  of  in&nts.  A  tiiird 
urchin  was  swaying  himself  on  a 
pole,  watching  the  Tarnishing  pro- 
cess, and  meditating,  it  may  be,  on 
forthcoming  races,  when  he  would 
stand  on  his  head  and  turn  '  cart- 
wheels'  for  the  amusement  of  the 
gentlefolk  in  the  carriages,  and  for 
the  extortion  of  coppers,  and  frag- 
ments of  pigeon-pie  and  pickl^ 
salmon.  A  fourth  child  was  hug- 
ging a  very  blackguard  of  a  dog, 
who  nevertheless  received  the  rou^ 
caresses  with  gentlemanly  compo- 
sure. The  fifth  youngster  was  en- 
deavouring to  precipitate  itself  from 
the  door-step,  but  was  restrained' 
from  the  rash  act  by  its  manuna, 
an  exceedingly  well  fovoured  and 
buxom  young  lady,  who,  notwith- 
standing her  evident  youth,  wore  a 
wedding-ring,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  child  ^beside  her,  as  well  as 
of  the  dog  caresser.  This  young 
lady's  head  was  adorned  with  plen- 
tiful black  hair,  which  (shortly  after- 
wards) she  artlessly  let  down— like 
the  lady  of  the  labels  on  Eowland's 
Macassar — then  made  it  glossy  with 
the  aid  of  water  and  the  palms  of 
her  hands,  and  then  twisted  it  up 
again  to  its  normal  fashion,  the 
while  she  held  the  comb  in  her 
mouth. 

This  chequered  scene  of  dirty 
live  bipeds  and  cleanly-painted 
carved    quadrupeds    was    closely 


backed  l^  an  orchard  thick  with 
apple  and  plum  trees,  and  here 
and  ibete  betwerai  their  trunks 
I  could  see  a  richly-wooded  land- 
scape, with  many  agricultural  signs 
of  spring  in  the  country.  The  {ffos- 
pect  in  the  immediate  foreground 
was  also  a  symptom  of  spring;  for 
it  betokened  the  busy  preparatbns 
of  the  swinging-boat  proprietor  fox 
his  annual  tour  to  the  wakes,  foiis, 
and  races  of  the  midland  countieB. 
He  was  now  hard  at  work  on  the 
finishing  touches ;  and,  within  three 
days  after,  hobby-horses,  swinging- 
boats,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  <^ 
the  '  roundabouts '  would  be  carried 
off  on  vans  and  light  waggons  to 
the  im'tiatory  scene  of  the  summer 
campaign.  The  house  was  so  situ- 
ated that  it  lay  within  easy  readi 
of  a  populous  district,  where  races, 
and  faixB,  and  wakes  were  as  fre- 
qneai  as  plums  in  a  Christmas  pud- 
ding. To  these  he  travelled  by 
devious  lanes  and  roundabout  roads, 
in  order  to  escape  the  turnpikes; 
and,  being  well  up  in  the  intricate 
geography  of  the  country,  rarely 
troubled  the  toll-collector. 

This  swinging-boat  proprietor  has, 
by  hit  own  (what  shall  I  say?  well, 
'  not  to  put  too  fine  a  pcHut  upon  it,') 
talent  and  industry,  accumulated 
something  like  an  independenoe,  and 
is  a  man  of  property,  for  he  owns 
his  own  and  the  a4loining  cottage, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  nine 
acres  of  land.  He  forms  his  land, 
and  sells  the  produce  of  his  orchard. 
He  also  buys  fruit  on  speculation,  or 
sells  it  on  comimssion;  moreover, 
he  '  does  a  Uttle  butohering,'  espe- 
cially when  any  sheep  or  cow  has 
come  to  a  natural  end;  and  he 
'  deals '  in  poultry.  The  cost  of  his 
stock  in  trade  must  be  considerable. 
I  had  some  talk  with  him  on  this 
subject,  the  while  he  graciously  pw- 
mitted  me  to  make  a  sketch  of  him- 
self and  his  quadrupeds ; '  for  I  don't 
mind  being  put  in  a  book,'  he  said, 
with  a  hazy  idea  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  my  drawing ;  '  I'm  a  public 
chordcier,  and  well  known  to  most 
folks.' 

'Them  fourteen  'osses,'  he  said, 
'was  all  made  up  in  Lunnon,  and 
cost  me  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pound,  not  one  penny  lees  if  you'Lt 
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believe  me ;  and  ready  money,  too. 
And  that  was  when  they  was  in  the 
i^^gh,  you  must  remember,  and 
afore  they  was  smoothed  down  and 
painted.  And  then,  as  r^ards  the 
painting  of  'em,  sir ;  I  was  obligated 
to  employ  a  first-class  man ;  and  he 
slep'  here  till  he'd  done  his  job ;  and 
I  had  to  give  him  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  and  his  maintotV/ance.' 

I  inwardly  remarked  to  myself, 
that  if  my  friend  had  been  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  he  would  have  kept 
his  curate  at  a  less  expense. 

'And  yon  must  remember,  sir,' 
continued  the  swinging-boat  pro- 
prietor, 'that  I  only  paid  him  for 
his  hart :  I  had  to  find  all  the  paint 
fmd  gilding  myself.  You'll  please 
to  notice,  sir,  that  there's  a  main  o' 
gold-leaf  and  silver-leaf  laid  all 
about  them  'osses ;  likewise  on  the 
boats  and  poles;  and  that  vermilion 
paint  is  dreadful  expensive,  and  we 
are  obligated  to  use  it  more  than 
other  colour.  The  hemerald  green 
also  comes  heavy.  And  them  Cri- 
mean battles  wer'n't  painted  for 
nothing;  though  I  saved  a  matter 
of  a  pound  a  boat  by  having  more 
smoke  put  into  them.  It  makes 
'em  look  more  like  real  battles— not 
that  I  ever  seed  one,  but  one  fancies 
there  must  be  a  deal  of  smoke  and 
pother—and  it  saves  the  expense  of 
painting  in  the  red  coats.  By  the 
end  of  a  season  they  always  want 
fresh  painting,  leastways  a  deal  of 
touching  up.  The  boys  and  girls 
kicks  l£e  paint  off  'em  drea<&al; 
though  the  men  and  women  are 
^most  worse  than  the  boys  and 
girls.' 

'What!  do  men  and  women  often 
ride  on  them  ?'  I  asked. 

'Law  bless  you,  sir,  I  couldn't 
have  afforded  these  bosses,  if  they 
didn't!'  replied  the  swinging-boat 
proprietor.  'Why,  let  alone  the 
races,  you  just  look  at  the  wakes 
and  fidrs ;  and  specially  at  the  mops ! 
Why,  at  them  Michaelmas  hirings 
you'll  see  all  the  lasses  and  men  as 
come  to  be  hired,  '11  spend  almost 
as  much  with  me  as  they  do  in  the 
public-houses.  Why,  they're  never 
tired  of  riding  them  'osses,  sir  I  The 
lasses '11  sit  on  the  pommels,  and 
make  believe  as  they  were  fine 
ladies;  and  the  men  mostly  keeps 


up  the  game  by  pretending  to  be 
smart  fox-'unters.  Oh  yes!  I've 
plenty  of  grown-up  folks;  and  of 
gentlefolks  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that— specially  at  races.    Why,  at 

last races,  the  On'rable 

and  a  lot  of  his  quality  friends,  when 
they  got  tired  of  Aunt  Sally  and  the 
sticks,  they  all  came  and  had  a  turn 
on  them  'osses.  But  they're  all  alike 
— poor  folk  and  quality  folk;  they 
kicks  the  paint  off  dreadful.' 

While  (to  myself)  I  was  deducing 
an  obvious  moral  from  this  truism, 
the  swinging-boat  proprietor  was 
varnishing,  his  tailless  steeds,  and 
dealing  out  fragments  of  informa- 
tion from  the  storehouse  of  his  ex- 
perience. It  appeared  that  the 
saddles,  although  nailed  on,  became 
frayed  and  worn,  and  had  to  be  re- 
newed about  every  other  year :  that 
the  bridles  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  season;  and,  above 
all  that  new  tails  had  to  be  provided 
annually.  On  inquiry,  I  learnt  that 
the  usual  custom  of  an  equestrian, 
or  equestrienne,  at  these '  merry-go- 
roimds,'  or  'roundabouts,'  was  to 
hold  on  by  the  bridle,  neck,  or  pom- 
mel with  the  one  hand,  and,  with 
the  other,  to  grip  the  tail.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  or,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  flung  off  at  a 
tangent  as  the  machine  was  whirled 
rapidly  round,  a  handful  of  horse- 
hair was  frequentiy  extracted  from 
the  hobby-horse's  tail;  the  cons^ 
quence  was,  that,  at  the  termination 
of  the  season,  the  portly  bang-tail 
had  usually  dwindled  to  a  thin  rat- 
tail,  and  the  steed  that  had  started 
on  his  professional  tour  with  so 
much  paint  and  horse-hair,  came 
home  again  with  grievous  sores  and 
raws  as  to  paint,  and  sadly  moulted 
as  regards  horse-hair.  No  wonder, 
then,  that,  with  all  these  expen- 
sive items  fresh  in  his  memory, 
my  friend  should  tell  me  'them 
'osses  cost  a  sight  more  than  live 
'uns.' 

But  if  ^e  cost  of  the  apparatus 
be  great,  the  gains  must  also  be  con- 
siderable. At  one  fair,  and  that  a 
small  one,  and  unknown  to  fJEime — 
'  but  a  werry  good  pitch,'  said  my 
frnend— this  man,  after  paying  all 
his  expenses,  cleared  (according  to 
his  own  account)  thirty-five  pounds. 
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A  BUNDLE  OF  ANSWEES  TO  A  BU^^)LE  OF  OOXTRADICnOXS 

'npiS  paper  solTes  these  oontradktkiDS, 
X    ^isA  im>re8,  thoa^  stnuige,  tfaey  aie  do  fictioos. 

There's  paper  short,  and  paper  long, 

Paper  thin,  and  paper  strong, 

Paf)er  brown,  and  blue,  and  white, 

And  on  the  blue  you  '  Smiles '  may  write. 

Paper  heavy,  paper  light ; 

r>ne  phf^'t  may  scarce  outweiph  a  feather : 

'Tis  weighed  by  tons  when  piled  together. 

You  surely  need  not  to  be  told 
There's  paper  new  and  paper  old. 

^Vhe^e  you  a  double  letter  see. 
Without,  within,  must  paper  be. 
Each  page  of  paper  that  you  view, 
Ha8  got  a  head  as  well  as  you, 
Tliough  hair  upon  it  never  grew; 
Wliile  underneath  a  foot  is  seen. 
On  which  no  toes  have  ever  been. 
Yet,  without  limb,  or  heel,  or  toe, 
Where'er  'tis  sent  may  paper  go. 

That  paper  without  wings  can  fly. 
Mounting  upward  to  the  sky, 
Doubting  me,  believe  your  sight, 
€k>  and  view  a  paper  kite.   . 

A  paper  book,  mm  voice  or  eyes, 
Cmi  tell  whate'er  the  teaveller  spies. 

Paper,  without  lips  or  ears. 
Telling  the  tale  it  never  hears. 
Can  move  to  laughter  or  to  tears. 

The  lover  to  his  mistress  writing. 
All  her  matchless  charms  reciting. 
With  burning  words  and  bursting  sighs. 
Her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  brow,  her  eyes. 
Her  graceful  form,  her  waist  so  taper, 
Showing  what  their  hue  and  shape  are, 
IHs  hopes  and  fears  conmiits  to  paper. 

Paper  without  hand  to  use. 
If  it  bear  the  prefix, '  News,' 
Both  good  ana  evil  can  diffuse. 

Paper  thinks  not,  yet  may  show 
All  the  wise  can  think  or  know. 

Paper,  in  worth,  all  wealth  exceeds. 
Witness  bank-notes  and  title-deeds ; 
Yet,  in  the  mud,  has  many  a  boot 
Trod  scraps  of  paper  under  foot 
Made  many  a  thousand  years  before ; 
It  will  be  made  for  thousands  more. 

Then  own  you  dull  or  blind  must  be. 

So  plain  an  answer  not  to  see!  C.  M.  Q. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

QUOITS. 


WHAT  can  I  do  with  this  bit 
of  land?'  The  gentleman 
who  pnt  this  question  to  me  sur- 
veyed the  said  '  bit  of  land'  with 
a  look  of  dudgeon.  To  be  candid, 
it  was  not  much  to  look  at,  and  the 
speaker  was  fresh  from  the  bowery 
orchards  and  green  slopes  of  woody 
Warwickshire.  Upon  his  removal 
to  the  metropolis  he  had  apphed  to 
me  to  recommend  a  nice  quiet  lo- 
cality, where  he  would  be  too  far 
removed  from  Fleet  Street  to  hear 
the  roar  of  the  wheels,  too  fer  from 
the  river  to  have  the  worst  of  the 
fogs,  and  where  he  might  ma^  an 
effort  to  keep  up  country  associa- 
tions. I  directed  him  to  one  of  my 
own  favourite  quarters,  and  the 
advice  was — ^I  mention  it  as  a 
very  rare  circumstance — accepted. 
Having  thus  stood  sponsor  for  tiie 
locality,  I  presume  he  considered 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  me  to  tell 
him  what  he  might  do  with  ^e 
little  strip  of  land  at  the  back  of  his 
house.  I  had,  unfortunately,  just 
congratulated  him  upon  the  situa- 
tion. This  added  something  to  the 
severity  of  tone,  he  adopted  in  put- 
ting the  question. 

I  had  c^ed  it  a  garden.  He  had 
laughed  at  the  supposition.  We 
were  standing  on  the  steps  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Houses,  and 
especially  suburban  houses,  are  de- 
ceptive. Their  exteriors  are  cream- 
coloured,  and.  look  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  common  bricks — 
that  is,  at  front ;  but  go  to  the  back, 
and  behold  what  I  saw,  standing  on 
my  friend's  steps — black,  dmgy 
bricks  all  i round;  for  the  back  of 
one  row  of  houses  looks  toward  the 
back  of  another;  and  though  they 
are  smooth  and  respectable,  like 
some  people  I  know,  on  the  outside, 
there  is  a  reverse  to  the  picture* 
and,  as  regards  the  houses,  it  would 
be  horribly  dull  were  it  not  that 
here  and  there  a  pretty  human  &ce 
or  two  lights  up  the  scene  from 
some  adjacent  window.  Odious 
chimney  stacks,  cobwebby  rain-water 


butts,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  formed 
the  chief  features  in  the  '  house- 
scape  '  that  I  looked  upon.  The  bit 
of  land  itself  was  broken  up  in  every 
conceivable  way.  There  was  a  frag- 
ment of  a  line^prop  that  had  seen 
better  Jdays  lying  in  one  place ;  by 
the  widl,  in  the  last  stage  of  natur^ 
decay,  were  some  ragged,  withered 
stalki  of  last  year's  chrysanthe- 
mums. In  the  centre  a  pond  had 
apparenfly  been  constructed  for  fish 
acclimatization  purposes,  but  aban- 
doned, and  partially  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  a  passion  for  flowers  having 
usurped  the  place  of  the  piscicul- 
tural  scheme.  This,  too,  had  evi- 
dently been  of  short  duration,  for 
only  one  third  of  the  ground  had 
been  laid  out  in  parterres.  Some 
long  rank  giass,  a  piece  of  clothes- 
line, full  of  ^ots,  fragments  of 
broken  crockery,  and  bits  of  toys 
from  which  the  rain  had  washed 
the  paint,  were  strewn  about  the  hit 
of  land.  What  could  he  do  with  it? 
I  playfully  suggested  that  he  should 
make  of  the  wilderness  a  miniature 
Chatfiworth,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  already  made  pond 
for  the  site  of  the  fountain,  and  how 
he  should  make  the  flower-beds, 
lay  out  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
build  beautiful  grottoes. 

The  reader  mil  have  been  all  this 
time  wondering  what  this  can  have 
to  do  with  a  chapter  on  an  ancient 
English  game  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  intimately  connected  with 
a  modem  garden  at  the  back  of  a 
London  house.  I  hope,  however, 
to  show  him  that  the  two  things 
may  be  connected  with  much  profit 
and  pleasure.  By  turning  the  little 
strip  of  land,  27  yards  by  8,  into  a 
quoit-ground  my  friend  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  of  great  use. 
Most  suburban  houses  have  such 
a  strip  of  land,  in  most  cases  lying 
waste,  or  growing  a  few  flowers,  or 
doing  duty  as  a  play-place  for  the 
children.  Without  interfering  with 
the  flowers,  either  human  or  bota- 
ni^,  to  any  great  extent,  gentlemen 
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may  find  in  such  a  garden  room  for 
a  very  interesting  classical  game, 
which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  ux>n- 
fiiderable  skill.  The  game  is  quoits. 
The  dimensions  will  be  ample,  and 
the  game  is  charming.  Any  reader 
of  this  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  the 
suggestion,  and  return  me  a  letter 
of  thanks  through  the  editor.  That 
he  may  the  better  be  able  to  do  so, 
I  shall  proceed  to  describe  how  the 
ground  is  made— X  mean  a  good 
ground,  on  which  it  will  be  pleasant 
to  play;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to 
play  quoits  without  taking  any  pre- 
liminary trouble  in  preparing  it 

Having  furnished  my  friend  quite 
unexpectedly  with  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  his  question,  he  set  about 
reducing  the  wilderness  to  some 
sort  of  order.  Then  he  made  two 
'ends,'  eighteen  yards  apart  in  a 
direct  line.  Twelve  inches  of  soil 
having  been  removed  for  a  circle  of 
one  yard  from  the  pin,  a  layer  of 
fine  ashes  was  put  m,  and  then  a 
brickmaker— in  suburban  regions 
how  plentiful  they  are,  hanging,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  skirts  of  civiliza- 
tion— was  taken  into  confidence  and 
set  to  work.  He  filled  it  up  with 
the  finest  clay  procurable,  treading 
it  in,  and  raising  it  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  with  an 
incline  of  three  or  four  inches  to- 
ward the  back.  The  two  'ends' 
having  been  made,  and  scattered 
over  with  sawdust,  turf  was  laid 
down,  flower-beds  planned  by  the 
side  of  the  walks,  and  in  the  space 
between  the  two  ends;  the  only 
prohibition  required  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  shrub  in  the  line  of 
sight  between  the  stakes. 

The  modem  system  of  quoit- 
playing  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans 
(it  was  one  of  the  five  classical 
games)  or  in  remote  times  among 
the  Britons.  They  used  a  large 
circular  piece  of  iron,  which  was 
solid ;  and  their  object  was  to  throw 
it  as  fiajr  as  possible.  We  have  ap- 
plied science  to  this,  as  to  all  our 
games,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  mere 
test  of  strength,  but  one  of  skill, 
requiring  accurate  judgment,  and  a 
perfect  control  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arm.  As  an  exercise  it  has  but  one 
defect:  that  is,  its  one-sidedness ; 


idl  the  education,  muaonlarly  speak- 
ing, is  imparted  to  one  arm — ^the 
right  This  is,  physically,  as  in- 
jurious as  it  would  be,  intelleo- 
tually,  to  cram  a  child  with  geo- 
graphy, and  leave  all  other  know- 
ledge to  take  its  chance.  It  is  the 
same  wit^  all  kinds  of  bowling, 
with  fencing,  and  with  single-stick. 
The  right  arm  does  all  the  work, 
and  the  left  languishes  for  want  of 
use.  Setting  this  on  one  side,  it  is 
a  capital  exerdse,  and  a  splmdid 
chest  expander,  without  bemg  too 
exhaustive:  it  is,  in  fact,  just  the 
game  for  a  garden  during  half  an 
hour  of  leisure. 

Our  plan  being  to  throw  at  a 
mark,  a  ground  of  unlimited  lengtii 
is  not  required.  It  is  frequenUy 
played  at  various  distances.  Fif- 
teen yards  is  the  minimum,  and 
thirty  yards  the  maximum  length. 
Eighteen  yards  is  the  most  pleasant 
distance  at  which  to  throw;  or,  if 
a  very  Light  quoit  is  used,  ihe  dis- 
tance may  be  increased  to  tw^ity- 
ona  Such  a  ground  as  that  is  ac- 
cessible to  hundreds  of  London 
men  whose  occupations  make  it 
very  desirable,  and  whose  tastes 
1^  them  to  desire  an  agreeable 
out-door  recreation.  This  is  just 
adapted  to  supply  the  hiatus.  Only 
two  players  are  required,  no  pre- 
paration, and  almost  as  little  paia- 
phemalia.  A  couple  of  pairs  of 
quoits,  two  players — father  and  son, 
or  brother  and  brother — of  about 
equal  skill,  a  pleasant  spring  day, 
and  good-bye  to  duU  care!  For 
what  other  game  can  I  say  as 
much?  Croquet  is  very  'dow' 
when  but  two  players  are  engaged 
in  it,  cricket  impossible,  football 
out  of  the  question,  and  bowls  rather 
tedious — ^unless  it  is  bowling  at 
the  Jack,  which  demands  a  much 
larger  ground.  Quoits  has  none  of 
these  defects.  It  is  Hvely,  too:  con- 
versation, cigars,  and  jokes  are  quite 
compatible  with  it.  Accidents  are 
well-nigh  impossible :  they  can  only 
result  from  great  carelessness.  I 
have  known  the  ladies  busy  about 
the  fiower-beds  while  the  gentlemen 
have  heen  throwing  the  quoits  mafiy 
a  pl^ksant  spring  evening. 

The  weight  and  size  of  the  quoit 
is  a  mattier  of  individual  taste.    A 
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glance  at  the  windows  of  the  iron- 
mongers in  the  Strand  and  Oxford 
Street  will  suffice  to  show  how  great 
the  difference  is.  Our  primitiTe 
quoits  were  simply  worn-out  horse- 
shoeS;  and  our  modem  disc  is  only 
a  development  of  that  It  is  made 
sometimes  of  steely  sometimes  of 
brass,  but  more  commonly  of  iron. 
Players  of  equal  strengUi  will  some- 
times have  a  preference  for  quoits 
in  the  pair  of  which  there  is  as 
much  as  three  or  four  pounds  weight 
difference.  The  north  country  men 
are  great  lovers  of  the  game,  and 
many  play  with  a  quoit  which  has 
not  inaptly  been  called  a  '  young 
mill-wheel.'  These  may  be  suited 
for  men  who  habitually  harden  their 
muscles  by  wrestling  matches  and 
their  daily  labour.  I  like  my  ath- 
letics a  httle  diluted,  and  find  a 
pair  of  quoits  that  weigh  five  pounds 
sufficiently  heavy.  Having  once  de- 
cided at  what  distance  the  stakes 
shall  be  pitched,  and  what  weight 
your  quoits  shall  be,  it  will  be  well 
not  to '  ex^rimentahze '  with  others 
if  you  wish  to  attain  great  pre- 
cision. Still  the  best  general  dis- 
play of  skill  is  that  made  by  a 
pilfer  who  can  change  his  quoits 
and  distance  and  still  throw  dose  to 
the  pin. 

Quoits,  like  anything  else  in  these 
days  of  competitive  examinations, 
are  very  beautifully  made,  smooth, 
true,  and  polished.  They  should 
be  slightly  hollow  on  the  under 
side,  and  correspondingly  concave 
on  the  upper.  Thick  on  the  inside, 
they  taper  down  to  a  delicate  edge, 
which  IS  sharp.  Iron  ones  are  very 
objectionable,  because  the  rust  eats 
into  them  very  speedily,  and  then 
they  iiyure  the  finger-tips,  and  be- 
come disagreeable  to  use.  If  due 
care  is  taken  with  steel  ones  (but  it 
vei^r  seldom  is)  they  will  retain 
their  smooth  sui^aoe  and  polish,  and 
tiie  pleasure  of  the  game  will  be 
much  enhanced.  If  the  steel  is  of 
a  good  *  temper '  it  will  not  easily 
chip,  and  will  not  burr  at  all.  With 
brass  ones  every  stone  struck  in  the 
descent  throws  up  a  great  burr,  and 
soon  spoils  them.  The  greatest  in- 
jury to  quoits  occurs  when  one  de- 
scends upon  another  already  fest  in 
the  ground.    The  better  the  players 


the  more  liable  is  this  to  occur,  as 
all  the  quoits  are  grouped  round 
the  staJce.  If  this  happens  near  the 
little  notch  where  the  forefinger  is 
placed  in  throwing  it  does  very 
serious  damage. 

Having  come  thus  &r,  and  been 
absolutely  practical  (practical  writ- 
ing on  pastimes  is  generally  dull, 
and  I  am  afraid  this  is  no  excep- 
tional case),  let  me  suppose  that 
you  and  I  nave  lit  our  cigars,  that 
it  is  a  pleasant  spring  afternoon, 
and  we  want  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
Quoits  in  hand,  we  will  enter  that 
'bit  of  land'  concerning  which  I 
spoke  just  now.  The  gardener  has 
watered  the  clay,  smoothed  it  down 
since  we  last  played,  and  scattered 
some  sawdust  over  the  '  ends.'  At 
the  two  extremities  of  the  grass, 
which  is  bright  as  emerald,  they 
look  like  two  pats  of  butter  nicely 
balanced  on  the  edges  of  a  green 
plate.  In  the  centre  of  each  pat, 
to  carry  on  the  illustration,  is  a  thin 
piece  of— but  to  tell  what  it  is  a 
thin  piece  of  a  closer  inspection  has 
to  be  made.  Of  one  thing  we  can 
be  certain,  even  at  a  distance,  viz., 
that  it  is  not  an  iron  pin  such  as 
quoit-players,  apparent^  with  the 
sole  design  of  spoiling  their  quoits, 
and  thus  making  the  business  of 
noanu&cturing  a  good  one,  used  to 
flavour. 

On  a  nearer  scrutiny  of  this  thin 
something  it  turns  out  to  be  an 
ordinary  piece  of  electric  wire  en- 
cased in  ffutta-percha  and  painted 
bright  red.  It  is  split  at  the  top, 
and  a  piece  of  cardboard  is  inserted. 
It  stands  about  five  inches  out  of 
the  ground,  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  toward  the  other  end. 
We  shEdl  see  the  reason  why  it  is 
not  i>erpendicular  when  the  game 
begins.  This  description  of  'peg' 
is  peculiar  to  my  quoit-ground  and 
those  of  my  friends.  It  is  the  best 
I  have  ever  used.  The  iron  ones 
break  the  quoit  edges;  the  wood 
ones,  when  sbruck,  send  a  well-aimed 
quoit  bowling  away  from  the  stake; 
a  feather  is  too  light,  and  easily  dis- 
placed ;  but  this,  when  struck,  gives 
way,  and  recovers  its  position  again 
with  the  most  obliging  promptitude 
and  accuracy,  whereas  a  wooden  or 
metal  peg  gets   dented   into   the 
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ground,  and,  as  it  mnst  not  be 
touched  until  the  admeasurements 
haye  been  taken,  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  the  overthrows,  and  places 
the  short  quoits  at  a  corresponding 
disadvante^.  Failing  this,  a  swan's 
or  raven's  feather  is  perhaps  the 
best  stake;  but  they  nave  a  most 
awkward  knack — from  old  associa- 
tion, I  suppose — of  jumping  out. of 
the  ground  and  trying  to  fly  at  every 
third  or  fourth  throw.  The  gutta- 
percha can  be  cut  to  any  length, 
and  thrust  deep  enough  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  this. 

Planting  the  right  foot  by  the 
stake,  keeping  it  to  the  outside,  the 
game  begins.  There  is  no  running 
or  walking  up  to  the  place  fix)m 
which  the  throw  is  maae. .  Such  a 
proceeding  would  render  a  true 
throw  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
quoit  is  held  in  the^right  hand, 
balanced  by  the  left,  and  raised,  as 
a  rifleman  raises  his  rifle,  until  the 
edge  just  covers  the  tip  of  the  stake. 
There  is  a  moment's  pause  and 
poise,  during  which  the  brain  and 
eye  are  carrying  their  conunands  to 
the  muscles.  Swing!  The  quoit 
is  swung  backward,  then  forward 
again  rapidly,  and  there  it  goes  on 
its  course.  Loosed  when  the  arm 
was  nearly  horizontal,  and  made  to 

r'  a  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  the 
wing  away  of  the  fingers,  its 
flight  is  beautifully  true.  It  does 
not  describe  a  perfect  arc.  For  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  ground 
it  makes  a  gradual  ascent,  and  at 
its  highest  point  the  height  very 
nearly  agrees  with  the  distance: 
that  is,  in  a  throw  of  eighteen  yards 
it  is  at  twelve  yards'  distance  about 
that  height  in  tiie  air,  or  rather  less. 
Players  differ  on  this  point,  some 
maintaining  that  the  highest  point 
in  the  trajectory  should  be  at  mid- 
distance.  It  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
commonest  application  of  scientific 
principles  would  show.  In  such  a 
throw  the  '  edge '  is  not  suflBcient  to 
insure  its  being  a  '  sticker.'  Its  de- 
scent should  be  such  that  it  will 
enter  the  ground  at  right  angles  to 
the  two  stakes  and  at  angle  of  about 
45  degrees.  The  stake  is  planted 
so  as  to  meet  this  position  and  allow 
a  perfectly  Irue  throw  to  leave  the 
quoit  a '  ringer/  which  counts  double. 


With  proper  rules  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  chance  in  the  game. 
Unfortunately  rules  of  any  kind  are 
almost  entirely  unknown.  The  one 
or  two  simple  ones  that  are  needed 
have  yet  to  be  made.  I  nerer  saw 
but  one  set  in  prini  They  were 
very  extraordinary — especially  the 
rule  which  imposed  a  fine  of  sixpenoe 
or  threepence  for  the  use,  or  ratha 
mis-use,  of  certain  words ;  and  as  the 
duty  of  judging  of  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  and  the  fine  to  be  inflicted 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  members 
present  at  the  time,  the  intervals 
between  throwing  might  possibly 
have  been  enlivened  by  a  spirit^l 
philological  discussion.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  quoits 
is  a  game  belonging  to  a  not  too 
respectable  class  of  people.  It  has 
been  a  favourite  game,  at  one  time 
or  another,  with  almost  every  class. 
At  present  it  belongs  almost  exclu- 
sively to  gentlemen  and  county 
matches,  and  great  public  games 
are  very  seldom  heud  of,  though 
there  are  districts  in  which  it  is 
much  played  for  wagers.  The 
quoit-ground  is  generally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lawn,  or  attached  to 
the  subscription  bowling-green. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  in  the 
absence  of  other  authority,  to  indi- 
cate what  the  rules  should  be.  First 
of  all  in  importance  is  the  law  that 
no  quoit  wluch  does  not  stick  in  the 
ground  should  count,  unless  it  is 
prevented  by  striking  another  quoit. 
This  rule  is  not  acknowledged  gene- 
rally, I  know.  If  it  were,  it  would 
deal  with  all  sorts  of  unskilftd 
throws;  for  it  may  be  depended 
upon  that  there  is  something  radi- 
callj  vnrong  when,  if  the  ground  is 
in  proper  condition,  a  quoit  bounces 
out  and  rolls  away.  'Rollers,'  and 
'floppers,'  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
'wabblers'  all  do  this,  and  they  are 
all  tmskilfol.  A  'flc^per*  is  very 
ugly.  The  disc  being  loosed  at  an 
improper  altitude,  bdbre  the  edge 
pomts  sufficiently  upvirards,  it  fii^ 
to  a  great  height,  and  comes  down 
quite  flat.  The  force  of  the  concus- 
sion, when  it  reaches  the  ground, 
throws  it  up  again,  and  it  may  leap 
close  to  the  staka  If  the  concave 
side  is  downwards  it  will  not  count, 
but  if  it  is  uppermost  it  wiU,  and 
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very  often  does  so^  to  the  prejudice 
of  quoits  thrown  mnch  more  cor- 
rectly and  nearer.  Ought  it  to  count 
at  all?  Certainly  not;  for^  from 
first  to  last,  it  was  an  offence  against 
all  the  rules  of  art  On  'liyely' 
ground,  as  the  cricketers  say,  I  have 
seen  a  quoit  so  thrown  jump  five  or 
six  yards.  To  insist  upon  counting 
such  a  quoit  is  to  me  a  sure  evi- 
dence of  an  Indifferent  player. 

[the 'roller'  is  also  defective,  but 
not  so  bad.  The  properly  thrown 
quoit  maintains  its  parallel  tiie  whole 
distance:  but  if,  in  the  act  of  loosing 
it,  it  is  turned  to  the  left  or  right- 
that  is,  one  side  raised  higher  than 
the  other— it  will  strike  the  ground 
in  that  position  and  will  then  bounce 
out  and  roll  spirally,  very  often  end- 
ing by  settling  down  close  to  the 
stake.  The  rule  in  tlus  case  evi- 
dently ought  to  be  to  take  the  quoit 
to  the  place  where  it  struck  the 
ground,  place  it  in  the  cut  made, 
and  pressmg  the  lip  down,  let  it  be 
mearared  U^refrom-— thatisthe  only 
equitable  law.  The  same  law  would 
meet  all  cases  where  the  ground  is 
too  hard  for  the  disc  to  enter  deep 
enough  to  be  held.  In  such  a  case 
I  ^ways  throw  well  over  the  stake, 
because  it  leaps  out,  and  when  the 
leap  is  from  the  back  of  the  stake,  it 
is  a  positive  gain,  while  from  iho 
front  it  is  an  equally  positive  loss. 

The  'wabbler'  is  often  a  better- 
thrown  quoit  than  the '  roller,' yet  it 
is  fair  less  graceful  to  watch.  Itgene- 
rally  makes  a  sadly  erratic pourse,  but 
often  comes  to  a  good  enoing  never- 
theless. Having  this  article  and 
this  very  paragraph  in  view,  I  en- 
deavourod,  the  last  time  I  played 
quoits,  to  throwa  *  wabbler,'  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  I  found  it 
dif&cult,  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and 
went  on  with  the  game.  The  very 
best  players  sometimes  throw  *  wal>* 
biers.'  They  look  shocking,  like  an 
unsteady  pigeon— a  '  tumbler/  that 
wants  to  make  a  summersault  in  the 
air,  and  finds  its  couri^e  ML  at 
every  attempt*  After  giving  up  the 
endeavour,  I  threw  a  'wabbler,' 
without  meaning  it  My  quoit  was 
just  raised,  and  at  the  moment  when 
I  was  about  to  loose  it  I  saw  that  it 
was  leaning  to  the  right  hand,  and 
would  probably  be  a  roller.  I  jerked 


my  hand  to  the  left— away  it  went, 
an  eyesore,  a  wretched  'wabbler* 
but  it  entered  the  ground  at  a  cor- 
rect angle.  That  is  not  often  the 
case :  for  once  a  '  wabbler,'  it  is  a 
'wabbler'  as  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  air,  and  usually  strikes  the 
ground  with  an  inclination  to  one 
side  or  the  other. 

I  have  been  theorising.  It  is  such 
a  dear  old  game— so  time-honoured 
in  ancient  song,  but  never  in  modem 
prose,  that  I  hope  for  pardon. 
Meanwhile,  what  of  the  game  ? 

Our  game  has  gone  on  pleasantly 
all  the  while :  these  remarks  about 
rules  might  have  been  made  inci- 
dental, had  not  delicacy  prevented 
me  from  supposing  that  you,  reader, 
who  were  my  supposititious  oppo- 
nent, would  be  guilty  of  throwing 
'floppers,'  'roUers,'  or  'wabblers,' 
which  are  grave  offences  in  the  eyes 
of  all  lovers  of  quoits.  We  have  two 
'shots'  each  from  each  end.  At 
every  throw  there  is  a  free  backward 
swing,  followed  by  a  forward  one 
that  somehow  draws  the  whole  body 
into  action,  and  necessitates  a  couple 
of  lon^  stirides  forward  that  leave 
the  stake  free  for  the  next  player, 
who,  quoit  in  hand,  stands  ready. 
So  tiie  game  goes  on,  with  sharp 
walks  from  end  to  end.  No  player 
must  leave  an  end  until  the  last 
quoit  is  thrown,  and  when  we  are 
getting  nearly  'up,'  and  they  are 
too  close  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
tell  who  is  '  in,'  we  are  pleasantly 
impatient  to  be  ofL  There  is  lite- 
rally no  waiting  when  only  two 
play,  and  any  more  than  two  is  too 
many.  Everybody  has  a  short  turn 
and  often.  While  one  is  throwing, 
the  other  is  making  ready.  Then 
we  walk  down,  sometimes  to  find 
two  so  nearly  equidistant,  that  the 
eye  £eu1s  to  tell  which  is  first  Then 
a  string  attached  to  the  pinisim-s 
furled,  and  the  point  soon  settied. 
This  arrangement  for  measuring  is 
BO  very  simple,  that  it  seems  to  com- 
mend itself  to  every  quoit-player  as 
tiie  natural  thing.  Yet  it  is  rarely 
seen,  because  it  is  unknown,  and  the 
players  at  every  turn  go  casting 
about  for  straws  or  anything  that 
will  do  for  the  admeasurement. 
Perhaps  both  are  equally  near,  tiien 
neither  counts.    It  would  be  a  good 
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role,  in  such  cases,  for  the  second 
qnoite  to  be  adjudged ;  but  there  are 
enough  reformations  required  in 
quoit  laws,  without  this,  which  is 
not  yery  material,  being  insisted 
upon. 

The  game  goes  on  ra^dly.  Now 
and  th€ai  there  is  a '  ringer/  or  one 
player  has  '  two  in/— ^t  is,  both 
his  quoits  nearest;  ard  by-and-bye 
we  look  at  our  watches  with  that 
peculiar  glance  which  denotes  a 
nttle  anxiely,  such  as  I  haTe  seen 
lurking  about  en)ectant  fiuses  at 
railway  stations,  when  a  train  that  is 
bearing  some  one  dear  to  the  own- 
ers has  been  slightly  overdue.  We 
are  about  to  remark  that  dinner  is 
rather  late,  when  the  welcome  bell 
goes,  or '  Uttle  Willie '  runs  out  with 
a  pleasant  summcms;  and  then  we 
go  in  with  wonderful  appetites,  im- 
proved digestions,  and  a  most  com- 
plete oblivion  with  regard  to  the 
lunch  we  ate  at  midday  in  the  City, 
the  Temple,  or  Strand :  for  all  which 
we  thank  our  quoits  and  that '  bit  of 
land'  at  the  back  of  our  friend's 
suburban  house. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BOWI£,  SUMHEB  SKATES,  AND  CHIL- 
DREN'S GARDEN  GAMES. 

Spring  is  a  great  enemy  to  reading. 
The  soft,  luxurious  perfumes,  the 
west  winds,  and  the  sweet  sunshine 
of  beautiful  May,  make  men  desire 
to  rush  away  from  the  little  written 
to  the  Great  unwritten  thought  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
Wordsworth's  Susan  saw 

*  Bright  Tolnmes  of  vapour  throogh  Lothbury 

glide. 
And  a  river  flow  on  through  the  vale  of 
Cheapaide.' 

An  experience  not  unlike  hers  is 
known  to  many  London  men  coming 
down  by  'bus  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine to  the  unromantic  City.  The 
song  of  a  caged  lark  or  thrush  re- 
calls flower  gatherings,  visions  of 
meadows  and  woods  where  the  gay 
daffodils  and  the  frail  wind-flowers 
bloom  in  clusters:  groves  where, 
beneath  the  trees,  are  spread 

'Sheets  of  hyacinth. 
.That  aeem  the  heavens  npbrealdng  through  the 
«rth' 


and  the  desire  to  ledize  the  Tiskn 
is  strong.  It  is  so  dull  in  the 
City;  and  the  haunts  <rf  te 
kingfisher,  where  the  rivulet  glit- 
ters in  the  sunshine,  passii^  be- 
tween beds  of  primroses,  would  be 
Bosweetl  What  are  the eathedstl8» 
palaces,  and  exchanges  to  the  tam- 
ples  of  Nature,  i^iere  men  may  twte 
the  subtler  inspiration  whkdi  nukas 
the  ccmcert  in  the  wood  and  evoy 
hedge-row  Tocal!  Bulr  it  oant  be 
done,  says  stem  Necessity;  oam- 
meroe  and  Lombard  Street  cannot 
spare  you.  The  beauty  of  Xbe  nxxn- 
ing  wUl  not  make  a  susceptible  de- 
ference in  the  duties  to  be  gooe 
through  at  the  War  Office;  Excisa 
and  Custom  House  work  most  be 
done,  cheques  cashed,  ami  the  mon^ 
found  for  tbem;  entries  made; 
newspaper  articles  written;  t^» 
measured :  and,  in  short,  the  Ima- 
ness  of  the  world  does  not  care  a  fig 
for  the  spring.  |Core's  the  pi^, 
thinks  numy  a  man  who  would  not 
care  to  be  thought  quite  so  '  senti- 
mental '  by  his  friends  and  fellows : 
for  '  sentiment '  is  not  '  the  thhig' 
in  the  City  just  now.  For  all  that 
he  determines  to  go  away  home  as 
early  as  possible,  and  enjoy  the  SEun- 
shine  in  his  garden.  Perbape  he 
will  turn  to  the  work  of  primitiTe 
man — sow  a  bed  of  mignionette,  and 
plant  dahlias.  It  is  more  likely  tiiot 
he  will  play  some  garden  game :  the 
spring  will  not  let  him  be  idle,  and 
the  sunshine  will  not  allow  him  to 
linger  indoors. 

What  witl  he  play  at?  There  is 
such  a  variety  for  him  to  sdect 
from:  croquet  and  lawn-billiards, 
quoits  and  bowls,  and  ball  games 
innumerable.  Of  all  aids  to  sport 
commend  me  to  balls.  For  every 
age,  every  time,  every  place  we 
English  have  a  ball-game.  We 
have  them  in  every  material,  from 
the  crimson  that  captivates  the  eye 
of  childhood,  up  to  the  ivory  of  bil- 
liards and  the  ebony  of  the  green 
bowls. 

Bowling  on  the  grreen  is  a  game 
for  the  sage:  a  philkopher  might 
leave  his  study  to  play  it  It  is 
simple^ but  what  judgm^t,  what 
accuracy  it  requires  1  what  a  combi- 
nation of  righto,  with  never  a  wrcmg, 
has  to  take  place !     Imprimii,  there 
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18  the  bias — jon  obeerye  that  the 
ball,  or  'bowl/  is  weighted  on  one 
side — to  be  calculated,  then  the  dis- 
tance to  the  jack,  the  balls  that  lie 
in  the  way,  and  the  plan  by  which 
yon  can  circmnvent  them.  Oh,  it 
18  a  charnung  game,  bowling  these 
black  balls  over  ttie  close  green 
turf !  It  demands  mathematical  ac- 
curacy to  send  the  ball  spinning 
lonnd  and  ronnd,  nearer  and  nearer 
with  eyery  circle  to  the  jack,  till  at 
last  it  settles  qnietly  down  in  its 
dose  ncinity;  or  say  it  comes  in 
contact  with  it  while  it  still  has 
motion,  and  knocks  it  close  np  to 
yonr  opponent's  balL  There  is  a 
trial  for  your  temper,  after  all  your 
Circulation  and  care,  only  to  have 
aided  your  adversary  to  win — that, 
too,  with  a  splendid  ball!  Most  pro- 
yoking  !    But  it  will  happen. 

A  well-kept  garden,  with  a  single 
pad  to  wiJk  in,  often  costs  a  great 
cM.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  expendi- 
ture <m  grayel,  tulips,  or  gardeners' 
labour :  I  mean,  by  the  indirect  ex- 
pense which  it  might  have  been  the 
means  of  preventing  had  it  been  a 
playground  instead  of  a  garden, 
with  a  lawn  to  run  upon,  bowl 
hoops,  throw  balls,  use  skipping- 
TOpes,  erect  swings,  and  play  at 
'  Tom  Tidler's  ground,*  '  pewit,'  and 
the  always  diverting  '  tick,'  and  '  five 
holes,'  and  all  those  little  nonde- 
script games  which  make  the  sum 
of  happiness  in  child-life,  and  which 
are  essentially  garden  games.  They 
are  of  more  impovtaiice  in  this 
crowded  London  than  a  few  flowers, 
for  they  mean  health  and  strength ; 
and  I  never  see  a  prettily  laid-out 
little  patch  of  garden,  where  the 
children's  feet  must  never  press  the 
edging  of  box,  without  some  regret, 
though  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  flowers. 

The  games  I  have  mentioned  have 
no  classical  reputation.  As  games 
they  are  so  littie  and '  insignificant 
that  I  feel  I  have  done  a  bold  thing 
in  introducing  them  here.  Their 
value  must  be  my  excuse ;  and  they 
are,  moreover,  very  charming  in  their 
way,  as  all  games  must  be  that 
make  little  cheeks  glow,  eyes 
sparkle,  and  faces  radiant  with 
pleasure.  What  a  simple  thing  is 
a  swing,  or,  as  it  was  called  when  I 


first  became  acquainted  with  its 
giddy  pleasure,  a  'swaque.'  No- 
fiiing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  go 
backwards  and  forwards  apparently. 
A  littie  observation  shows  that  there 
is  more  than  this— that  exertion  of 
a  general  character  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  motion,  fmd  that  it  de- 
mands vigorous  and  brisk  work, 
especially  for  the  arms  and  legs. 

Summer  skates  are  new  adjtmcts 
to  sport.  On  a  lawn  they  are  capi- 
tal, and  give  a  new  charm  to  '  tick.' 
The  supposition  that  they  are  useful 
in  learning  real  skating  is  a  nonsen- 
sical one,  and  they  do  not  need  such 
a  fictitious  claim  to  make  them  popu- 
lar. The  invention  is  not  a  new  one. 
A  Swiss,  half  a  century  or  more  ago, 
made  house  skates,  having  '  quatre 
petits  roues,  et  ne  pouvaient  ^tre 
employ^  que  dans  les  ehemins  bien 
unis.'  But  they  have  only  lately 
become  popular  in  England.  The 
four  little  wheels  revolve  beautifully 
on  turf,  and  some  ingenious  turns 
may  be  made  in  them,  and  some 
still  more  ingenious  falls,  at  which, 
as  it  is  only  on  soft  turf,  and  not 
hard  ice,  we  can  afford  to  laugh; 
and  Miss  Ada — when  she  is  quite 
sure  that  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
delicate  ankle  has  been  displayed — 
can  arise  and  join  in  the  merriment, 
and  skate  away  again — 

'  And  wind  about,  and  In  ind  ont, 
Like  a  sweet  little  brook  fljifhlDg  in  the  tnnligbt.' 

*Les  graces'  is  another  ladies' 
garden  game.  It  is  rather  insipid, 
but  since  it  has  power  to  induce 
them  to  leave  'tatting,'  and  the 
fashionable  '  decalcomanie,'  and 
book-illuminating,  I  will  hold  my 
peace  concerning  it,  and  leave  them 
to  throw  their  silken  hoops  from 
their  lance  wands  and  catch  them 
as  they  descend  again.  I  cannot 
see  any  peculiar  grace  in  the  pose 
which  the  pastime  requires — but 
perhaps  the  fault  is  mine. 

Arcbery  does  not  come  within  the 
category  of  garden  games,  except 
the  now  nearly  obsolete  cross-bow 
shooting.  Were  it  otherwise —had 
ladies  grounds  in  which  they  could 
practise  when  they  chose,  the  art  of 
Bobin  Hood  would  soon  be  wonder- 
folly  popular,  and  Mrs.  Homiblow 
would  have  to  look  to  her  laurels : 
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tor  archery  ia  the  one  solitai?  aport 
At  which  ladies  are  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  public  for  prizes,  and  at 
which  their  Bkill  comes  into  direct 
oompariaon  with  that  of  the  gentle- 
men—and  they  are  determined  to 
be  content  with  no  indifiarent  place 
in  the  race ;  but  there  is  alwa;B  this 
difficulty  of  the  ground,  which  re- 

r Ires  to  he  long  to  be  of  r — '" 
longer  than  lawns  ~ 


Of  other  garden  games— and  there 
are  many— it  is  needless  to  speak: 
the  want  is  rather  in  the  gajdens 
than  in  the  games,  l^his  wonder- 
fully serioas  capital  of  ours  is  too 
intent  npon  boainess  to  take  much 
heed  of  playgroundB,  There  are  the 
parks — but  who  can  get  to  them  ? 
bow  can  girls  ^o  there  to  skip  and 
bowl  their  hoops?  In  the  Ktreeta 
they  are  forbidden;    yet   children 


will,  deepite  ^  Richard  Uayne  and 
bis  kni^htfi,  skip,  and  trandle  hoope ; 
boys  will  ptaytip-cat  and  lesp-fr^; 
and  at  this  time  there  is  an  enor- 
motts  rage  for  the  recently  welt-nigh 
obiaolete  whipping-tope;  and  I  ban 
only  to  look  from  my  window  into 
the  'quiet  street'  in  which  I  hve  to 
see  a  host  being  zealously  lashed  by 
boys  and  girls  bek^ging  to  widely- 
separated  grades  of  London  aodetf ; 
for  the  stockinglees,  bonnetless  girls 
and  ill-clad  street  boys  know  that  it 
is  a  '  qoiet  street,'  and  dispute  the 
pavement  inch  hj  inch  with  the 
reepectable  children  who,  i<wt;ing  % 
garaen  for  their  games,  come  ent  to 
play  them  on  the  smootii  flag-stones. 
Surely   every    genial-heartml    nte- 

Eayer  enjoys  a  secret  chnckle  whoi 
e  sees  any  one  of  the  crew  maJto 
game  of  the  '  bobby.' 

J.  D.  C. 
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HOW  THEY  '  GET  UP  *  A  COMPANT. 


'  QOME   national    fblliee    have    a  grown  childien,  who  Iu(v«  bnnit 

O    certain  peiiodici^.    Ton  may  tbedr  fingers,  to  tbiget  the  Bnuut, 

expect  to  see   them   agiun    aboat  and  otfaere  to  grownpwhodcmtyet 

erery  twenty  years— after  an  intorval  dread  the  fire, 

joet  long  enough  to  allov  Bome  foil-  Jtut  sooh  a  periodical  folly  is  a 
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Jomt  Stock  Company  mania.  It  is 
founded  partly  on  that  impatienoe 
of  low  interest  which  cuhninates  in 
rashness,  and  yet  more  on  the 
gambling  propensities  of  human 
nature— propensities  so  rife  that,  if 
once  you  can  disguise  the  ynlgar 
iniquity  of  the  gaming-table,  and 
deal  with  scrip  instead  of  cards, 
there  is  no  party  within  the  church, 
and  no  denomination  out  of  it,  so 
strict  in  their  horror  of  all  greed 
and  worldliness ;  but '  feeling  it  their 
duty  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
good  of  their  fiunily,'  will  stake  ten 
times  as  much  with  stock  or  shares 
as  the  worst  gamester  of  their  ac- 
quaintance ever  risked  at  rouge-et- 
noir. 

The  world  is  not  always  pre- 
disposed to  the  fever  of  speculation, 
because  the  money  is  not  always 
burning  in  their  pockets.  Still, 
when  once  the  people's  pulse  begins 
to  quicken,  and  the  usual  thirst  and 
light-headedness  come  on,  this  fever 
proves  of  a  highly  infectious  na- 
ture. 

If  man  is  'a  reasoning  animal/  in 
the  language  of  philosophy,  certainly 
the  common  sort  no  more  have  their 
thinking  than  their  washing '  done 
at  home.'  The  shorter  way  is  to 
pin  your  fidth  upon  your  neigh- 
bours— to  'run  out  into  the  trade 
winds'— to  follow  the  crowd — your 
credulity  increasing  with  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  the  dupes. 

But  just  as  in  trade,  demand  sti- 
mulates supply,  so  the  fools  and  the 
knaves,  the  fliate  and  flatcatchers, 
are  ever  found  in  due  proportion; 
and— tiiere  are  no  greater  knayes  out 
of  Newgate  than  some  of  these  Com- 
pany-mongers. 

Bespectable  solicitors,  no  doubt, 
are  in  one  sense  promoters,  and 
worthy  men  have  frequently  com- 
bined purely  for  adding  &cilities  to 
commerce,  but  these  are  exceptions 
rare,  and  easily  distinguished,  so 
that  we  haye  little  hesitation  in  enun- 
ciating, as  a  good  general  propo- 
sition, that  jobbery  and  private  ends 
almost  invariably  make  the  first 
move.  For,  as  our  virtues  have  not 
half  the  activity  of  our  yices,  the 
pure  and  the  disinterested  are  not 
the  most  actiye  even  in  commercial 
revdntions.     So  a  Company  may 


have  at  the  outset  a  Board  active 
and  enterprising  but  interested, 
which  being  afterwards  joined  by 
men  of  a  purer  and  better  stunp, 
the  road  to  ruin  may  take  a  tam  to 
fortune. 

The  true  origin  of  CcHnpanies, 
therefore,  it  is  most  important  to 
consider.*  Good  men  and  true  are 
the  most  unlikely  to  originate  Uxm : 
for,  all  schemes  yet  untried  admit  of 
so  much  doubt  and  difficulty,  that 
gentlemen  of  scrupulous  integrity 
dislike  the  responsilHlity  of  reoom- 
mendinff.  Nor  would  th^y  succeed, 
if  they  aid;  for  their  honesty  would 
be  quite  in  their  way — especially  as 
the  class  of  persons  who  subscajbe 
are  only  to  be  tempted  by  sometiiing 
too  good  to  be  true. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  readers  to  the  ruks 
incuned  by  all  who  put  down  their 
names  to  form  a  new  Joint  BUm^ 
Company  —  First,  we  shall  argue 
from  the  principles  of  trade,  and  the 
experience  of  aU  men  of  business, 
and  on  the  assumption  tiiat  there  m 
strict  honour  in  the  management  of 
the  common  purse — Secondly,  we 
shall  explain  some  of  the  dishanest  « 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  said 
purse,  from  first  to  last,  is  abooosi 
certain  to  be  drained. 

In  speaking  here  of  Jcnnt  Stock 
Companies  and  their  Directors,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  what  we  shall 
call  'Trading  Companies,'  exdndii^ 
for  the  present  Bailway  and  Dock 
Companies,  Joint  Stock  Banks,  Ff 
nanoal  and  many  other  extensive 
and  bona  fide  undertakings,  some  of 
which  have,  more  particulaiiy  of 
late,  opened  up  profitable  ohimn0^^ 
for  utilising  and  investing  the  oyer- 
flowing  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  We  shall  glance  chiefly  at 
those  petty  combinations  in  whidi, 
unlike  those  Companies  which  we 
have  excepted,  men  unite  for  con- 
ducting the  same  business  which  can 
be  managed  by  private  indiyidna]& 
Doubtless  our  remarks  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  not  a  few  of  tito 
Companies  aforesaid,  and  to  others 
cast  m  a  larger  moi:dd  and  launched 
with  an  array  of  imposing  naoaea 
and  with  capital  sufficient  for  the 
'development/  to  the  heart's  con- 
tent of  the  most  sanguine,  oi  the 
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liitherto    '  smoTildering/     bat,    of 
•course, ' highly  lucrative'  btifiiness. 

Where  one  Company  competes 
only  with  another,  the  waste  and 
mismanagement  of  the  one  is  met 
by  the  waste  and  mismanagement  of 
the  other,  filonders,  in  snoh  case, 
Are  not  ruinous,  because  the  com- 
petitors are  on  a  par,  and  both, 
perhaps,  equally  inexperienced.  In 
Companies  of  this  kind  you  may 
win ;  but  there  are  those  of  another 
and  inferior  grade  which  compete 
with  private  trade,  and  in  whidi 
the  slmreholders  will  almost  inva- 
riably be  defeated  and  lose  thdr 
money,  for  :— 

I.  The  scheme  proposed  has  pro- 
bably been  already  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  persons  who  are  the 
best  judges  of  its  value. 

The  capital  required  in  any 
business  of  ordinary  magnitude  is 
rarely  so  large  as  not  to  lie  within 
the  scope  of  a  firm  of  two  or  three 
partners ;  so  it  is  reasonable  to  ask 
ourselves,  when  something  which 
promises  to  be  unusually  remunera- 
tive is  held  up  to  us.  Why  have  men 
most  keenly  alive  to  their  own  in- 
terests neglected  so  good  a  thing 
and  leffc  it  for  a  Company  to  take 
up?— The  common  reply  is  that  a 
smaller  return  will  satisfy  a  Com- 

Siny  than  will  satisfy  men  who  add 
hour  to  the  venture.  But,  since 
most  Companies  point  to  very  high 
returns,  and  a  private  firm  mi^ht 
thrive  on  what  some  Compames, 
either  through  absence  of  special 
knowledge  of  the  business  waste,  and 
worse  than  waste ;  or,  by  carelessness 
lo|e  or  throw  away— this  answer 
hardly  meets  the  objection. 

3.  A  Company  must  be  managed, 
as  it  were,  by  deputy,  instead  of  by 
men  actuated  entirely  by  the  energy 
of  self-interest 

But  this  managing  by  proxy  is 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
trade.  Not  long  since,  we  observed 
to  a  very  well-to-do  but  dyspeptic 
friend  in  Paternoster  Bow, '  Why  not 
pay  one  extra  man  to  help  you,  and 
take  a  holiday  as  health  requires  ?' 
'  Pray,'  said  he, '  can  you  tell  me  who 
that  man  shall  be  ?'— In  almost  every 
retail  house  in  London  we  might 
hear  the  same  reply.  The  difference 
between  seeing  witiii  your  own  and 


with  others'  eyes,  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss. 

Again,  we  once  asked  a  retired 
upholsterer  why  he  did  not  leave  his 
capital  in  the  business  which  had 
made  it,  and  amuse  himself  one  or 
two  days  a  week  by  coming  from 
his  house  at  Tooting  to  superintend. 
Our  friend  turned  to  another  old 
tradesman  who  stood  l^,  and  both 
smiling  at  our  suggestion,  explained 
as  follows : '  A  large  capitsd  managed 
in  a  routine  way  by  paid  shopmen, 
without  the  spur  of  self-interest  to 
make  them  keenly  alive  to  that  tn- 
tegration  of  lUtie  things  which  rule 
great  results,  will  scarcely  pay  five 
per  cent  If  Companies  can  find 
servants  to  need  no  master's  eye, 
private  traders  are  not  so  fortunate.' 

If  this  be  true  even  of  the  best 
servants,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
prospects  of  that  business  which  is 
pretfy  sure  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
worst?  for: 

3.  The  very  nature  of  a  Com|)any, 
in  some  instances,  proves  an  ahbi  of 
all  experience  in  the  managers,  and 
of  all  fitness  in  the  men. 

Men  of  the  same  trade  as  the 
Company  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
promote  nor  on  the  management 
Ko.  Such  men  are  generally  in  op- 
position, and  banded  together  against 
the  Company,  especially  as  every 
man  of  business  is  slow  to  believe 
that  any  Company  will  succeed  and 
permanently  supersede  himself  in 
nis  own  respective  vocation. 

Suppose  a  Commny  of  West-End 
gentlemen,  with  a  Board,  as  usual,  of 
tiiieir  own  class,  were  to  buy  up  any 
one  of  the  most  fiourishing  firms  in 
London:  suppose  th^ywere  to  be- 
come amateur  builders  in  place  of 
Cubitt,  carriers  in  place  of  I^ckford, 
or  mercers  in  the  place  of  Shoolbred. 
No  man  of  business  doubts  that  when 
once  the  present  staff  had  gone  out 
(a  not  unusual  result),  and  servants 
chosen  by  the  Company  had  come 
in,  the  business,  however  prosperous 
and  seourefy  established,  would  very 
soon  fiftll  to  the  ground.  And  if  so 
— ^if  a  Company  could  not  conduct 
a  wdl-established  business,  how 
little  would  be  their  chance  of 
founding  a  new  I 

Promoters  of  Companies  compla- 
cently remark,  'We  have  only  to 
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find  some  good  managing  men,  and 
all  Tnll  be  easy  enough.'  Only  to 
find  them,  indeed  1  No  remark  can 
more  clearly  prove  how  little  they 
know  about  the  matter.  None  bat 
men  experienced  in  any  bnainess  can 
possibly  be  judges  of  the  right  per- 
sons to  oandnct  it;  fmd  even  if  th^ 
could  judge,  it  is  cmly  on  the  connec- 
tions of  business  that  any  tradesman 
can  from  time  to  time  depend  for 
bringing  to  his  notice  servants  of 
the  proper  qualifications  he  requires. 

The  talent  for  selecting  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place  is  not  more 
the  characteristic  of  a  good  general, 
than  of  a  good  manager  of  a  City 
firm.  Some  men  have  been  fomed 
for  possessing,  in  a  r^narkable  de- 
gree, this  talent,  so  essential  to  the 
successful  working  of  any  business 
— in  whatever  line.  The  diBoem- 
ment  in  this  respect  of  Green  of 
Blackwall,  and  Morrison,  among 
oti^ers,  h£U3  been  mentioned  as  the 
secret  of  their  wonderful  success. 
Far  from  regarding  a  good  set  of 
managing  men — so  good  as  to  re- 
quire no  master's  ^e  upon  them — 
as  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
it  were  wiser  to*  calculate  on  the 
certainty  of  a  bad  staff,  as  among 
the  dead  weights  of  the  concern. 

With  all  these  disadvantages  of 
conducting  a  business  by  paid  ser- 
vants not  directly  amenable  to  an 
experienced,  deeply-interested,  and 
ever-present  heaa,  but  to  a '  Board,' 

4.  Companies  attempt  things  far 
too  difficult  for  any  private  £ader, 
both  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
enterprises,  and  the  rapidiiyof  their 
organization. 

Great  City  firms  are  not  made, 
they  grow;  and  as  they  grow,  th^ 
put  out  not  only  branches,  but  roots 
m  proportion ;  ay,  and  throw  out 
feelen  too.  But  ask  one  of  our 
great  City  men,  as  he  moves  through 
his  extensive  offices  and  warehouses, 
if  even  he,  with  all  his  experience, 
could  undertake  your  Company,  and 
organize  such  a  complexity  of 
human  machinery,  profitaoly  to  em- 
ploy all  your  capital  in  a  day — he 
Trill  tell  you  that  no  trader  out  of 
Bedlam  would  ever  dream  of  such 
a  thing.  '  Companies  rush  in  where 
mortals  fear  to  tread.' 

But  let  us  grant  one  point  more. 


We  will  suppose  that  a  oommiitae 
who  seem  to  every  trader  as  muc^ 
out  of  tiieir  element  as  land-lubbos 
appear  to  seamen  —  suppofta  tiiey 
should  act  harmoniously  in  ^ 
board-room;  and  that  they  should 
chance  to  choose  the  right  stafi^ 
whether  of  managers,  clerks,  and 
cashiers  for  a  business — or  of  waiters, 
boots,  and  chambermaids  by  the 
score  for  an  hotel — ^pray  who  is  to 
manage  this  newly  organized  and 
strange  crew  afterwards  ? — ^Take  into 
calculation  that  there  is  in  human 
nature  little  sympathy  or  conscience 
towards  any  body  corporate,  ami 
quite  as  little  from  that  body  to- 
wards those  who  serve  it; — can  you 
then  wonder  at  the  common  re- 
mark, that  a  ComiMmy  is  doomed  to 
waste  and  peculation,  and  that  no 
servant  feels  a  life  interest  in  \m 
office,  so  makes  hay  whilst  the  son 
shines,  till  the  whole  concern  &11b  a 
prey  to  self-interest  and  misrule ! 

5.  Companies  always  venture  on 
an  Mormons  capital;  but  dividends 
are  not  always  in  propartkm  to 
capital. 

In  retail  trade  it  is  a  maxim  that, 
when  once  the  point  of  personal 
supervision  is  past,  the  more  you 
increase  your  capital,  the  smaller 
the  retunis  on  the  whole;  till  at 
last  all  profit  comes  to  a  vanishiDg 
point— the  point  of  ruin  to  many  a 
once  prosperous  tradesman.  But 
Companies  always  deal  in  round 
numoers;  as  if  the  larger  the 
capital,  the  more  promising  the  pro- 
ject Capital  £500,000!  This  to 
West-End  gentlemen  looks  very 
grand;  but  often  to  men  of  bpsi- 
ness  very  absurd.  Amateur  tradm 
innocently  suppose  that  a  business, 
like  a  mansion,  can  be  built  up 
to  order,  on  any  plan  and  any 
specification.  They  forget  that  the 
greater  the  capitid  the  more  the 
shareholders  to  divide  the  profits ; 
still  less  are  they  aware  that  those 
profite  depend  not  at  all  on  the 
capital  you  choose  to  pay  up,  but 
only  on  the  capital  which  the  busi- 
ness can  judidously  employ. 

What  is  said  of  a  certein  big  ship 
at  sea  is  true  of  many  a  schone 
launched  ashore.  It  may  be  too 
big  to  be  manageable  by  any  crew, 
and  certainly  &r  beycmd  the  powers 
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of  those  who  are  at  the  hehn— le- 
qmiing  too  many  passengers  and 
too  much  traffic,  to  form  a  ftill  and 
complete  cai^.  So  the  ship  will 
not  pay  if  not  well  and  regularly 
freighted — the  capital  constantly 
entailing  too  mnch  'dead  weight/ 
This  is  the  danger  of  Monster  Sbtel 
Companies.  We  conld  name  one 
Sea-side  Hotel  Company^which,  not 
satisfied  with  ponring  in  so  much 
capital  at  one  splash,  that  their 
hotel  shall  stand  them  in  a  rental  of 
£140  a  week,  has  forgotten  to  stady 
the  natural  history,  or  the  habits  of 
the  creatures  they  hope  to  entice  into 
it  The  building  soars  so  high  in 
air,  that  '  Such  a  getting  up  stairs' 
has  neyer  been  necessary  before,  and 
people  must  have  the  nature  and 
the  habits  rather  of  rooks  than  of 
'  unfledged  bipeds '  to  roost  so  hjgh. 
As  to  the  plan  of  hydraulicizing 
the  inmates  up  to  the  top  (however 
often  a  lady  forgets  her  card-case,  or 
her  smelling-bottle;  or  perhaps 
just  steps  out,  alters  her  mind,  and 
would  just  step  in  again),  only  ask 
at  the  Colosseum,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  many  an  old-£Etthioned 
lady  turns  as  nervous  and  shy  at  the 
name  of  the  ascending  room  as  a 
hunter  at  the  sight  of  a  horse-box. 
But  what  Company  ever  thought  of 
being  accommodating  to  its  custom- 
ers, thoujgh  with  private  tiaders 
every  whim  and  &ncy  of  the  public 
is  the  study  of  their  lives! — It  is 
usually  set  forth  that  a  Company 
has  the  advanti^e  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing connection  in  business.  But  as 
no  one  shareholder  thinks  his  own 
custom  can  affect  the  dividend  a  far- 
thing, it  is  soon  proved  that  there  is 
no  such  connection  as  will  endure  to 
be  supplied  badly,by  their  own  Com- 
pany, when  any  tradesman  will  sup- 
ply them  better. 

'It  appears  then,  that  what  yon 
eall  a  Trading  Company,  is  almost 
certain  to  &1L — But  is  not  this  at 
vananoe  with  fact?' 

No.  Bemember  we  are  speaking 
of  liurge  Joint  Stock  Companies 
organizing  a  business  wholly  new ; 
and  of  those  conducted  by  an  inex- 
perienced, non-practical  Board  and 
Staff.  The  danger  is  less  with  an  old- 
established  business  as  the  baeis  of 
a  Company,  and  where  a  limited 


number  of  men,  all  used  to  the 
business,  join  together.  Barely,  we 
believe,  does  any  other  Company 
succeed ;  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  black  list  of  the  many  that 
have  failed.  Even  of  Mines  the 
most  prosperous  are  not  worked  by 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  Companiea 
by  hundreds  have  tried  every  known 
moda  But  where  are  they  ?  How 
striking  this  mortality,  and  how 
very  few  survive  I 

Money  -  making  by  Companies 
seems  so  different  to  trade,  that  we 
hcuNlly  get  a  hearing  if  we  speak 
of  the  risks  and  losses  of  business, 
and  point  to  the  common  rate 
of  profits.  People  are  so  sanguine 
and  hallucinated,  that  they  rarely 
test  their  speculation  by  the  plain 
rules  of  every-day  life.  —  'Sub- 
scribing to  a  Company,'  or  'paying 
up  calls,'  is  a  very  nuld  form  of 
words;  but  we  have  seen  persons 
exceedingly  staggered  in  their  £uth 
when  made  to  understand  that  it 
means  handing  over  your  hundreds 
to  a  dozen  men  in  conunittee — to  be 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of  by  per^ 
sons  lounging  and  chatting  with 
much  self-importance,  but  with  very 
little  personal  responsibility,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  value  or  ne- 
cessity of  the  contracts  under  which 
the  money  is  squandered  by  thou- 
sands at  a  time. 

Shareholders  too  often  entertain 
extravagant  notions  of  the  profits 
of  trade.  If  they  knew  how  small 
are  the  returns  after  payment  of  ex- 
penses— ^making  allowance  for  bad 
debts  and  deducting  interest  on 
capi^— if  ihej  knew  the  nervous 
care  not  to  offend  old  customers^ 
and  the  canvassing  and  anxiety 
to  gain  new — if  they  knew  also  the 
economy  ,in  little  things  by  which 
even  these  small  returns  are  effected 
— amateur  trading  would  not  be 
quite  so  popular. 

There  is  also  an  illusion  in  the 
very  name  of  Shares  and  of  Com- 
pany. There  is  with  Shareholders 
an  association  of  ideas  as  of  stock 
rising  higher  and  higher  every  time 
they  open  their  newspaper,  or  (as  we 
once  heard)  of  getting  up  in  the 
morning  a  hundred  pounds  richer 
l^an  they  lie  down  at  night  Few 
stay  to  consider  how  the  profits  are 
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to  be  made.  When  the  diyidend 
day  comes  rorud,  th^  think  the 
money  will  be  forthooming  too. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  Joint 
Stock  Company,  namely.  Banking 
Companies,  whidi  some  will  remind 
ns,  have  had  extraordinary  success. 

StiU,  even  Joint  Stock  Banks  form 
no  exception  to  onr  role — that  some- 
thing more  than  a  large  capital  is 
essential  to  saccess;  though  it  is 
certain  that  in  banking,  a  Company 
has  a  peculiar  advantage,  beotuse 
credit  turns  to  mon^,  and  credit  it 
certainly  commands.  The  huge  ca- 
pital which  often  runs  to  waste  in 
other  schemes  defies  all  rivals  in  a 
Bank,  especially  as  now-a^ays  the 
ventures  are  so  large,  that  few  men 
of  business  feel  comfortable  in  trust- 
ing any  but  the  very  first  private 
firans  with  the  proceeds.  Besides, 
Banking  is  a  routine  business.  If 
its  rules  never  relax  to  oblige  any 
customer,  a  Bank  may  be  all  ibd 
richer  in  the  long  run;  though  it 
is  the  very  rigidity  of  Company 
management  that  brings  any  other 
business  to  the  ground. 

But  at  the  present  day  men  seem 
to  think  that  when  a  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Company  is  formed,  and 
first  calls  paid,  all  the  rest  will  go 
right  of  itself.— Tet,  it  is  one  thing 
to  open  wide  your  doors,  and  to  dis- 
play a  costly  array  of  desks  and  of 
officials,  eating  into  vour  capital  at 
the  rate  of  hundreds  of  pounds  a 
week,  and  another  thing  to  draw 
customers  from  old-established  firms, 
to  trust  you  with  their  cash.  Any 
banker  will  tell  you  that  a  new 
bank  is  the  chosen  mark  of  every 
man  of  shaky  credit,  and  of  every 
artful  knave;  and  that  safe  business 
is  so  long  in  coming,  that  you  tremble 
for  your  out-goings.  Not  only  is  it 
new  to  the  customers,  but  the  cus- 
tomers are  also  new,  and  strangers 
to  the  bank.  This  is  the  ordeal  of 
all  banks  at  first  starting.  One  of 
the  very  first  Joint  Stock  Banks  in 
London,  some  thirty  years  since, 
was  called  'The  Thieves'  Bank,' 
from  the  rogues  who  practised  on  its 
inexperience! 

The  dangers  of  new  Compam'es, 
so  &r  described,  are  simply  those 
dangers  which  are  inseparable  from 


all  Company  management,  however 
good  the  directors;  but  rem^nber 
we  enunciated  that  Ccnnpanies  are 
rarely  promoted,  although  some- 
times uterwards  joined,  by  men  of 
the  highest  standing.  As  to  the 
malpractices  on  which  you  ought 
undoubtedly  to  calculate  and  guazd 
against,  the  following  are  spedmeos 
of  what  noay  be  looked  for  in  some 
combinations : — 

1.  The  promoters  de^n  ibemr 
selves  entitled  to  promotion  money 
or  to  so  many  snares ;  and  mors 
shares  they  offer  certain  men  to  act 
as  decoy  ducks,  by  joining  the 
committee— whidi  ^fts  of  shares 
mean  a  charge  <^  thousands  of 
pounds  on  the  shareholderB'  money 
before  any  business  is  done!  A 
friend  of  ours  was  once  asked  to  join 
an  Iron  Company.  'But  I  know 
nothing  of  tne  business.'  'Never 
mind  that— your  name  wiU  draw 
subscribers,  and  we  will  give  you  a 
salary  of  three  hundred  a  year  as 
a  managing  director!'  This  Com- 
pany was  the  ruin  of  hundreds. 

2.  The  promoters  agree  that  no 
shares  shall  at  first  be  sold  under  a 
certain  premium.  Thus  Jones  eeih 
to  Robmson  enough  to  register  a 
sham  quotation  in  the  share  list,  li 
thus  t^pted  to  buy,  you  learn  the 
real  price  to  your  sorrow  when  you 
credulously  think  to  realize.  * 

3.  The  promoters  issue  only  part 
of  the  stock  at  first  If  this  limited 
quantity  of  stock  rises  to  a  premium, 
tne  market  is  soon  swamped  with  a 
flush  of  unexpected  shares. 

4.  If  you  apply  for  an  allotment 
of  shares,  the  promoters  may  leave 
ypur  letter  unanswered  to  see  if 
shares  rise.  If  they  rise  they  sell 
them  for  their  own  benefit;  but  if 
the  shares  fall  you  are  bound  by 
your  own  letter  to  take  the  bad 
bargain. 

Men  of  suspicious  character,  to 
say  the  least,  live  by  getting  up 
Companies.  We  remember  one  at 
the  class.  He  lived  fiishionably,  no 
one  knew  how.  But  the  dash  he 
made  in  society  placed  him  on  high 
vantage  ground  as  a  disinterested 
man  (?)  to  recomm^d  new  Com- 
panies; and  with  what  he  fleeced 
from  these  Companies  he  maintained 
his  status  in  society.    Of  the  Com- 
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panieg  lately  started,  two  at  least 
were  got  up  by  a  man  well  known 

to  us  as  a  banker  in  the  City  of , 

which  he  left  after  a  series  of  firauds 
deserving  transportation! 

Of  course,  however  common,  it 
is  abeord  for  any  one  who  opens  a 
prospectus  to  ask.  Is  not  this  a  good 
thing?  Nothing  is  so  good  a  thing 
that  it  can  stand  jobbery  and  mis- 
mana^ment,  if  such  exist  A  gold 
mine  is  a  good  thing  in  one  sense, 
but  thousands  have  put  more 
gold  into  it  than  they  eyer  got  out 

As  to  a  Prospectus,  it  is  now  well 
understood  in  tne  City  that  the  pro- 
spectus of  a  Company  is  a  thing 
manufactured  to  order,  to  pay  or 
promise  to  pay  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  any  dividend  according  to  the 
greed  and  gulUbility  of  the  public, 
— just  as,  too  often  we  fear,  tne  Ba- 
lance Sheet  is  prepared  to  follow — 
when  it  bears  only  the  signature  of 
one  or  two  highly  respectable '  Au- 
ditors ;'  but  when  it  has  not  passed 
through  the  hands  and  received  the 
stamp  of  those  whose  profession  and 
experience  qualify  them  for  detect- 
ing, and  whose  reputation  is  at 
stake,  to  deter  them  &om  passing 
mis-statements,  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional, and  in  whatever  form. 

To  be  Director  of  Companies  is  not 
less  a  business  thaa  to  originate  them. 
Joint  Stock  direction  is  quite  a  trade 
for  men  of  a  certain  stamp — men 
often  addressed  in  advertisemente  as 
'not  brought  up  to  business,  but 
wanting  a  genteel  occupation.' 
There  are  needy,  greedy  lords  and 
baronets  who  extract  substance  from 
their  very  titles,  so  ornamental  and 


so  usefcd  to  a  prospectus ;  though 
the  said  title  proves  an  alibi  of  all 
commercial  experience.  Gentlemen 
who  have  no  title  before  their  names 
want,  at  least,  some  good  address 
after  them.  So  Hyde  Park  'Gar- 
dens,' or  even  'Square,'  becomes  the 
residence  of  men  who,  with  a  view 
to  Company  directions,  rent  to  let 
again  what  they  haye  not  the  least 
pretension  to  live  in  beyond  the 
dull  months  of  the  year. 

Who  does  not  know  how  vanity 
and  caprice,  private  hobbies  and  pet 
schemes  from  a  desire  to  seem  ongi- 
nal,  are  often  more  powerful  motives 
in  committee  than  the  stake  of  anv 
member  in  the  concern  ? — ^In  a  Club 
Committee  every  man  pushes  for- 
ward his  own  wine  merchant ;  and 
as  to  economy,  an  innkeeper  would 
live  on  what  is  wasted  in  the  kitohen. 
So  in  a  Company ;  no  wonder  if  the 
committee  become  the  yery  focus  of 
self-interest,  and  the  puppets  of 
which  designing  men  out  of  doors 
are  ever  pulling  at  the  strings. 
Members  not  bribed  by  money  are 
yet  bribed  by  influence ;  especially 
by  interest  nuide  for  their  mmilies. 
The  large  dealings  of  a  Company 
enable  directors  to  vote  contracte 
worth  thousands  to  the  parties  pre- 
ferred; and  patronage  so  valuable, 
though  ostensibly  gium,  is,  however 
indim^Iy,  almost  certain  to  be  sold. 

Seeing  therefore  that  jobbery, 
ignorance,  mismanagement,  and  in- 
difference enter  into  the  beginnin&f, 
middle,  and  end  of  most  of  the  Trad- 
ing Joint  Stock  Companies — we  bid 
our  friends  Bewabe. 


IN  THE  WATER. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  FATAL  NSQUOENGS,  WHAT  IT  HAS  COST  UB,  AND  HOW  WE  HAVE  BET  ABODT 

BEUEDYINO  IT. 


WANTED!  It  is  the  cry  of  the 
age.  The  'good  old  times' 
have  gone,  and  in  their  place  we 
have  an  age  of  a  myriad  wants. 
Everybody  wanto  something ;  and  if 
everybody  does  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  want  supplied,  it  is  from 


no  lack  of  perseverance  in  making 
the  requirement  known.  The  cry 
echoes  everywhera  Many  an  arti- 
ficial want  is  loudly  clamoured  for, 
but  there  are  other  graver  ones— ^ 
wants  upon  which  hang  life  and 
death :  the  poor  wanting  food,  the 
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weak  stsrength,  and  the  sick  health. 
I  wish  to  set  forth  one  of  these ;  the 
issaes  depending  upon*  it  are  life  and 
death,  and  health  and  strength,  so 
my  want  shall  have  the  dignity  of  a 
line  to  itself,  [and  capitals.  I  can 
put  it  in  three  words.  It  can  have 
no  claim  to  noyelly,  for  the  world 
has  recognized  the  want  a  long  time; 
but  it  is,  unfortonately,  one  thing  to 
have  a  want  recognized,  and  anotiier 
to  get  it  supplied.    My  cry  is  :-— 

'  Wanted,  Swimming-Sohoom  T 

Does  any  reader  doubt  that  this 
is  a  real  want  ?  The  evidence  which 
proves  its  reality  is  so  voluminous 
that  I  can  scarce  hope  to  indicate  it. 
The  reports  of  the  Begistrars  of 
Deaths  are  not,  I  admit,  very  inter- 
esting reading.  Possibly  they  are 
all  the  lees  so,  because,  as  we  glance 
down  those  statistics,  the  ugly  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  needless  and 
an  awftd  waste  of  life  going  on  in 
the  world  will  force  itself  upon  us. 
You  will  all  have  heard  of  the 
gloomy-minded  misanthrope  who 
cut  fix)m  the  newspapers  all  the 
records  of  murders  and  atrocious 
acts,  and  preserved  them  for  his 
private  delectation.  Well,  I  have 
not  such  a  morbid  taste  as  that,  yet 
standing  by  my  desk  at  this  mo- 
ment is  a  box  of  newspaper-cutting 
scarcely  less  deplorably  sad.  I  dip 
my  hand  in,  and  bring  out  a  dozen 
'  Melancholy  Occurrences  by  Water,' 
as  many  '  Sad  Accidents  by  Sea,'  an 
equal  number  of '  Lamentable  Deaths 
by  Drowning ;'  and '  Fatal  Boat  Ac- 
cidents'  are  almost  innumerable. 
If  the  matter  were  less  serious,  I 
might  be  amused  by  this  vast  col- 
lection of  penny-a-liner  literature, 
in  which,  to  use  a  phrase  belonging 
to  their  class,  they  have '  piled  up 
the  agony.'  But  I  strip  away  the 
verbiage,  and  take  the  bare  facts. 
You,  gentle  reader,  will  not  need  to 
be  told  of  '  heartrending  cries  upon 
the  river-bank  as  the  youthful  and 
inanimate  form  lay  there ;'  of '  fami- 
lies plunged  into  intense  grief;'  of 
'  sisters,  who  lay  on  the  sand,  buried 
their  faces,  and  moaned  audibly;'  of 
lovers  bereft  of  sweethearts,  and 
children  left  fatherless  and  mother- 
less.   Yet  it  is  of  such  things  that 


this  handful  of  paragraphs  which  I 
take  from  the  box  teU ;  and  however 
written,  and  whatever  mistakes  are 
made  in  the  combination  of  words 
used  to  describe  the  disconsolate  and 
well-nigh  broken  hearts  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  some  boat  excursion  by  river 
or  sea,  the  fiusts  remain,  and  will 
make  themselves  fait  Who  could 
describe  adequately  the  events  or  the 
anguish  which  attend  such  a  catas- 
trophe? I  was  once  a  witness  at 
such  a  scene.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  unutterable  grief  I,  a  stranger, 
saw  and  felt  while  the  sun  was 
shining,  birds  singing,  and  the 
banks  of  the  httle  river,  over  which 
a  boy  of  ten  years  ought  to  have 
swam  with  ease,  glistened  and  shone 
with  garlands  of  summer  flowers. 

All  this  because  we  want  swim- 
ming-schools—because our  boys  are 
left  to  jtick  up  swimming,  if  they 
can ;  our  girls  are  never  taught;  and 
our  men  know  little  or  nothmg  of  an 
art  which  is  well-nigh  as  simple  as 
walking — an  art  which  is  in  itself  a 
very  pleasurable  one,  a  great  pro- 
moter of  health  and  str^ogth  and 
longevity,  and  one  which  to  the 

'  Saxon  set  in  blown  seas/  . 

surroxmded  on  eveiy  hand  by  water, 
imbued  with  the  love  of  travel  and 
sport  upon  the  water — boating  and 
fishing — commends  iteelf  as  the  veiy 
first  precautionary  measure  to  be 
taken  ere  he  ventures  in  the  delicate 
outrigger  or  the  swiftHsailing  yacht 
My  subject  has  forced  upon  me 
a  gravity  I  did  not  anticipate,  and 
a  more  serious  tone  than  that  which 
generally  pervades  the  pleasant  pages 
of  '  London  Society.'  But  the  mat- 
ter is  one  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  world  is  so  great  that  the  sin 
will  be  ite  own  apology.  Never 
comes  a  'sea-side  season'  but  such 
calamities  as  those  to  which  I  have 
referred  occur,  and  that,  too,  in 
large  numbers.  Can  you  swim?  I 
put  the  question,  collectively.  If 
English  men  and  boys  were  i)olIed 
upon  the  question  there  would  be 
a  shocking  preponderance  of  n^;a- 
tives.  In  the  Navy  itself  there  are 
hundreds  who  cannot  swun.  Until 
recentiy  it  was  not  teught;  no  ques- 
tions were  asked.  Those  who  could 
swim  were,  I  am  assured,  in  a  mi- 
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nority.  Those  who  could  not  had, 
when  accident  occurred,  to  teke 
their  chance,  and  do  the  best  they 
could.  Now  natation  forms  a  part 
of  the  education  going  on  at  our 
training-ships.  And  coming  across 
the  Channel  firom  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  the  early  morning  last  April,  I 
saw  a  sail  slung  out,  and  a  score  or 
two  of  sturdy  lads— embryo  ma- 
rines— taking  matutinal  '  headers.' 
Our  soldiers  are  not  taught  swim- 
ming; and  what  men  are  more  likely 
to  need  it  than  they  ?  This  is  one 
of  the  things  they  manage  better  in 
France,  where  swimming  forms  a 
part  of  the  soldier's  drill,  and  he  is 
required  to  keep  himself  proficient 
by  continual  practice.  But  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  a  very  little  part  of 
the  English  people.  Do  the  school- 
boys learn?  Do  mothers  teach  their 
daughters— nay,  can  the  mothers 
swim  themselves  ?  I  am  afraid  the 
answers  must  be  all  negatives. 
Bathing  is  too  little  practised. 
People  are  beginning  to  learn  its 
value ;  but  somehow  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  convince  John  Bull  that 
what  is  is  wrong;  and  when  he  is 
convinced  it  takes  another  long  time 
to  make  him  do  what  is  right,  unless 
a  hand  is  directly  put  in  ms  pocket, 
or  there  is  an  absurd  attempt  re- 
sulting from  a  blunder  to  interfere 
with  his  liberties.  Fathers  went  on 
sending  their  children  to  schools 
where  the  supply  of  water  was 
mea^,  where  bathing  was  not 
practised,  and  then  were  surprised 
that  their  cheeks  were  pale,  that 
tiiey  were  not  strong  and  healthy. 
The  returns  of  the  Hegistrar-Gtene- 
ral  do  not,  though  they  distinguish 
the  cause  of  death,  present  mate- 
rials for  arriving  at  a  true  estimate 
of  the  loss  of  human  life  which  is 
entailed  by  our  national  n^lect 
of  swimming;  because  the  conse- 
quences are  indirect  as  well  as  di- 
rect Swimming  leads  to  a  fondness 
and  desire  for  the  water;  as  an  exer- 
cise it  is  very  eujovable,  the  eiBfect 
is  invigorating,  and  the  sense  of  a 
new  power  makes  boys  covet  it; 
and,  consequentiy,  those  who  swim 
go  to  the  bath  often,  and  thus  obtain 
that  frequent  ablution  which,  with- 
out endorsing  all  the  dreams  of  tiie 
bydropathists  for  the  cure  of  all  the 


ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  by  the 
liberal  use  of  cold  water,  may  be 
said,  in  many  cases,  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  tiie  human  frame.  Cold 
water  is  a  very  determined  foe  to 
fevers,  agues,  and  consumptions. 
The  public  is  awakening  to  the  fsuct ; 
swimming-schools  are  being  esta- 
blished, 'professors'  are  multiply- 
ing, and  Imths  increasing;  still  the 
work  goes  on  rather  tardily. 

'Professors'  leads  me  to  'enter- 
tainments.' Were  you  ever  at  a 
swimming  entertainment,  reader, 
where  an  amphibious  professor  lay 
upon  his  back  and  read  aloud,  lit 
his  pipe  and  smoked  on  the  water 
and  under  it?  where  his  femiily  of 
diminutive  boys  and  girls — and  this 
part  is  generally  painftd,  and  never 
pleasant— made  all  sorts  of  gambols, 
swam  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
dived,  and  Mssed  their  litUe  hands 
at  intervals  to  the  spectators,  like 
the  '  followers '  in  the  (Jodiva  proces- 
sion, or  the  juvemle  equestrians  at  a 
circus?  Society  doesn't  care  much 
to  see  these  things;  but  they  ore 
done,  and  audiences  are  gathered. 
And  as  for  the  water  not  being 
man's  element,  why  it's  sheer  non- 
sense ;  if  he  will  but  give  it  his  con- 
fidence, and  aid  it  in  the  endeavour 
it  makes  to  support  him,  it  will  be 
his  friend.  I  nave  seen  a  man  swim 
without  an  arm,  then  without  a  leg, 
and  afterwards  with  both  legs  and 
hands  tied.  Everybody  can  float 
who  can  be  calm.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  throw  the  head  back  and 
keep  the  hands  straight  out  beyond, 
so  that  they  act  as  ballast  to  the 
legs,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
is  just  too  much  for  the  chest  with- 
out this  aid. 

It  is  not  the  strong  who  swim 
best  Sir  William  Frazer  offered  a 
gold  medal  for  the  best  and  quickest 
swimmer  of  a  mile  last  summer. 
Twenty  men,  some  of  them  im- 
mensely muscular  and  powerful,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  leaped 
from  the  barge  into  the  Thames, 
anxious  for  &e  honour  of  being 
declared  '  victor  in  wadis'  In  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty  men  there  was 
a  little  lad  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  a  ci-devant  shoeblack  of  the 
brigade.  He  beat  them  all,  went 
through  the  water  at  a  good  walk- 
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ing  pace,  and  swam  the  mile  in  six- 
teen minntes. 

A  portion  of  the  Serpentine  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  nee  of  bathers. 
Men  and  boys  who  Uto  near  enough 
to  ayail  themselyes  of  it  find  it  a 
great  boon;  and  there  jon  may  see 
morning  and  eyening,  all  through 
the  summer  months,  lads  swim- 
ming ont  and  rolling  themselves 
abont  like  porpoises.  Between 
seven  a^  ei^ht  thousand  bathers 
haye  in  a  smgle  eyening  availed 
themselves  of  this  open-air  bath. 
If  it  were  but  possible  to  make 
such  baths  in  outer  parts  of  the 
metropolis  the  benefit  would  be  in- 
calculable, and  deaths  by  drowning 
would  become  fewer. 

The  drowning  man  dutching  at  a 
straw  nuJces  but  a  poor  spectacle, 
but  a  drowning  man  clutching  at 
his  preserver  is  fer  worse,  as  in 
fright  and  fear  they  always  do,  de- 
stroying their  own  chance  of  rescue, 
and  very  often  jeopardizing  the  life 
of  him  who  att^pts  to  save  them. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing a  man  out  of  the  water  if  only 
bis  hands  were  tied,  but  beware 
how  he 'dutches 'you!  People  when 
suddenly  immersed  in  the  water 
lose  tb^  presence  of  mind,  up  go 
their  arms  (surest  method  of  going 
to  the  bottom),  they  struggle,  and 
try  to  call  out  What  better  means 
could  be  devised  for  making  the  ac- 
ddent  terminate  fetally  ? 

Speaking  of  people  who  thus  re- 
fuse to  be  helped,  I  am  reminded  of 
some  silly  ducks  which  caused  me 
an  hour  or  two  of  imeasiness  last 
winter.  According  to  a  BritiBh  super- 
stition and  every-day  colloquialism, 
the  goose  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  the  silliest  bird  among  our  omi- 
iliological  tribes.  I  think  there  is 
a  slight  mistake  here,  and  that  the 
duck,  whenever  superlative  folly 
among  the  feathered  creatures  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  new  proverb, 
is  entitied  to  the  first  place. 

Skating  on  a  large  midland  country 
pool,  after  a  short  sharp  frost  last 
season,  I  found  frozen  in  the  ice  a 
number  of  wild  fowl.  I  went  to  their 
relief,  actuated  possibly  by  the  hope 
that  if  I  saved  thdr  lives  that  day 
I  might  take  them  with  my  gun  the 
next    Well,  as  fest  as  I  broke  the 


ice  around  them,  tbej  flapped  ifaeir 
wings  and  dived  under  it  to  certain 
deatL  The  pool  is  in  a  lone,  unfre- 
quented district,  the  ice  was  quite 
transparenl^  and  I  could  see  the 
frantic  efiforts  and  convulsive  death- 
struggles  of  the  poor  birds.  After 
an  unavailing  attempt  for  half  an 
hour,  I  left  tbem  to  their  fete.  The 
speedy  deatii  try  drowning  mi^it 
be  preferable  to  the  slower  and 
more  pauifcd  process  of  starva- 
tion, but  it  was  too  mudi  to  ex- 
pect me  to  witness  it  One  leason 
1  should  have  learned  had  not  pre- 
vious experience  taught  it  me:  it  is,, 
when  the  ice  gives  way  to  remain 
quite  passive  until  your  head  comes 
up  above  the  water.  Move  once,  and 
get  underneath  i^  and  you  are  m  lost 
man ;  you  cannot  bredk  the  ice  up- 
ward, and  will  never  find  the  hole 
through  which  you  sank.  Ah  me! 
a  sad  experience  tought  me  thi& 

I  have  floated  away  frx>m  my  sub- 
ject To  return:  England  seems 
at  last  to  be  alive  to  the  importance 
of  having  swimming  taught  to  child- 
ren. For  boys  there  are  opportu- 
nities, not  exactly  unlimited,  still 
numerous.  At  Etcm,  Harrow,  lUigby, 
the  Universities,  and  the  numerous 
charity-schools,  the  art  is  made  a  part 
of  the  education.  The  Londcm  row- 
ing clubs  and  the  Boyal  Humane 
Society  have  set  themsdves  to 
work  with  the  very  laudable  d€eig^ 
of  making  a  knowledge  of  the  nice- 
ties of  natation  universal.  Speedy 
success  to  their  efforts!  And  every 
wedc,  for  months  past,  the  diam- 
picm ,  who  is  a  wonderfiil  swimmer, 
and  his  rival,  have  been  paying  in- 
stalments toward  a  kurge  stake  fior 
which  they  are  to  swim  two  milea 
upon  the  Thames. 

Meanwhile  for  the  ladies— but  the 
ladies'  baths  are  entitied  to  a  separate 
chapter. 


CHAPTEB  IL 

THE  ladies'  SWIH lONO-SCHOOL  OH  THK 
SIOKX,  AND  TEX  LADUtS*  BATH  IH 
MABTLEBONE. 

How  has  it  happened  that  until 
recentiy  it  has  never  been  proposed 
to  Englidi  ladies  to leam  swimming? 
To  adopt  the  language  of  a  ladj 
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who  is  always  in  the  Tan  when  a 
good  cause  is  to  be  advocated: 
*  English  women  have  four  limbs, 
and  liYe  in  an  island,  and  make  sea 
Toyages,  and  practise  sea  bathing, 
and  need  exercise  in  the  water  at 
school  and  at  home,  and  go  oat  in 
boats ;  in  short,  ran  the  oniyersal 
lisk  in  regard  to  water,  therefore 
Hiey  haye  a  claim  to  be  tanght  to 
swim.'  Very  wise  words  are  these, 
and  I  beg  to  commend  them  to 
yoar  attention,  reader;  and  that  yon 
may  proceed  to  carry  them  at  once 
into  efEect,  allow  me  to  tell  you 
how. 

In  Marylebone  there  is  a  large 
bath-hoose ;  there,  npon  a  Wednes- 
day morning  in  each  week,  yon  will 
find  in  a  capacioas  bath  ladies  diving 
from  a  considerable  height,  floating, 
Bwinuning,,  and,  indeed,  enjoying 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  bath,  sach 
as  are  enjoyed,  and  have  been  for 
many  years,  by  the  ladies  of  Paris 
in  the  swimming-school  of  the  Seine, 
and  by  others  on  the  beaatifal  conti- 
nental rivers. 

The  Seine  baths  are  a  type  of  the 
whole.  They  are  &r  more  conve- 
nient than  this  ladies'  bath  in  Lon- 
don; indeed,  this  was  not  built  for 
ladies,  it  is  only  set  apart  for  tiieir 
special  use  upon  the  day  I  have 
named.  The  water  is  that  of  the 
Seine;  it  flows  into  the  large  inclosed 
space  bnilt  in  the  river.  There  is  a 
platform  nearest  the  landing-place, 
making  the  depth  suitable  for  child- 
ren; that  is  a  great  advantage. 
Beyond  this  the  water  is  deep  enough 
for  diving,  and  there  is  a  clear 
kngth  for  swimming  of  about  40 
or  45  yards.  The  ladies  wear  very 
tasteful  dresses,  fitting  close  at  the 
neck,  with  a  girdle  round  the  waist, 
and  a  kind  of  Turkish  trousers  tied 
in  at  the  ankle;  everywhere  else  the 
garments  are  loose.  English  ladies, 
about  half  a  century  ago,  were  wont 
to  adopt  a  drees  something  after 
that  fashion  when  they  gossiped 
away  with  the  dandies  of  the  period 
up  to  their  necks  in  the  vaunted 
waters  of  the  '  Qu^^  of  the  West' 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  these 
modem  days  they  have  substituted 
the  &r  less  ornamental  and  conve- 
nient shirt? 

So  attired,  the  bathers  enter  the 


water.  They  generally  learn  as 
children,  and  they  swim  in  parties. 
For  the  timid  there  are  belts  sus- 
pended by  a  n'ng  from  an  iron  rod 
m  the  roof;  these  fasten  round  the 
waiBt,  and  afford  a  sure  support 
while  the  stroke  is  learned.  The 
stroke  is  so  easy  and  simple  that 
the  girdle  is  soon  dispensed  with. 
An  instructor — not  tress — attends 
as  an  additional  security,  and  su- 
perintends the  first  venture  made 
without  leading-strings. 

The  result  of  these  arrangements 
is  a  degree  of  comfort  which  induces 
ladies  to  remain  in  the  water  longer 
than  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider 
benefidaL  Should  their  appetites 
be  freshened,  there  is  a  confectioner's 
hard  by  from  whence  th^  get  re- 
freshment 

At  the  ladies'  baths  in  Marylebone 
the  plan  is  diffarent:  there  is  no  in- 
structor. The  bathers  form  them- 
selves into  a '  mutual  improvement ' 
class  and  aid  one  another,  which  is 
fieur  pleasanter  than  being  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  master;  not 
that  I  suppose,  if  the  presence  of  an 
instructor  was  necessary  among 
English  ladies,  that  th^  would  not 
employ  one  of  their  own  sex.  But 
surely  it  is  fiur  preferable  to  learn 
from  each  other,  especially  as  there 
are  some  among  the  £ur  bathers 
who  are  quite  adepts— Kme  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished family  who  swims  there 
traversing  the  bath  a  great  many 
times  witii  a  speed  not  much  sur- 
passed by  gentlemen.  The  crane 
and  rope,  with  the  belt  suspended, 
is  adopted  there  as  on  the  Seme,  but 
the  ladies  prefer  the  air-jackets 
when  learning.  Since  this  bath  was 
first  opened— at  which  time  an  in- 
structress attended,  but  it  was  found 
that  her  services  were  not  required, 
and  during  late  seasons  the  ladies 
have  been  left  to  themselves— a 
great  many  have  there  learned  to 
swim.  Why  should  not  all  the  baths, 
London  and  provincial,  adopt  this 
plan? 

What  is  the  proper  season  for 
bathing?  I  should  answer.  All.  A 
plunge  and  a  rapid  swim  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  January,  followed 
by  a  still  more  rapid  run,  is  as  good 
as  one  in  June.  Not  so,  says  the 
public.   What  says  the  old  rhyme? 
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*  Tbej  who  batbe  in  May  ] 
WUl  soon  be  Uld  in  cUy : 
They  who  Uithe  In  Jone 
Will  Blng  a  meny  tone.' 

That  might  fi&ye  been  tnie  before 
the  age  of  morning  baths.  However 
this  be,  neither  ladies  nor  gentle- 
men swim  mnch  in  winter;  but  in 
summer  how  sweet  the  water  is; 
how  Inxorions 

*toplange 
Into  the  tonent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  iwift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  rlTer-ttream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow  i' 

Or  lacking  these,  in  the  calmer 
water  of  the  bath,  where,  as  a 
lady  who  frequents  tiiat  in  Maryle- 
bone  informed  me,  they  paddle 
about,  and  gossip,  and  teach  one 
another,  and  disport  themselves  like 
so  many  cUicks,  No  doubt,  if  we  ac- 
cept the  colloquial  in  place  of  the 
ornithological  mterpretation  of  the 
word. 


CHAPTEB  in. 

SO0IET7  IN  THE  SSA. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  narrates  in  one 
of  his  novels~I  forget  which,  and  it 
is  not  material— how,  arriving  sud- 
denly in  the  vicinity  of  a  house,  one 
of  his  heroes  came  upon  a  par^  of 
maids  engaged,  I  believe,  in  the  not 
very  classical  occupation  of  washing, 
for  which  purpose  they  had  removed 
their  shoes,  and  were  making  use  of 
their  Mr  feet  after  the  fetshion  in 
which  an  article  known  to  laundres- 
ses as '  the  Dolly,'  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  linen  for  the  purpose  of  puri- 
fication. A  rustle  of  mlling  skirts, 
and  a  good  deal  of  blushmg,  was 
followed  by  the  precipitate  retreat 
of  the  damsels  from  the  spot  A 
harder  &te  was  mine  last  autumn 
at  a  pretty  place  on  our  south-west- 
em  coast.  Wandering  along  the 
shore  under  rocks,  the  passage  of 
which  was  very  difficult — ^indeed,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  it  was  even 
dangerous — I  saw,  but  I  am  a&aid 
it  would  not  be  quite  polite  to  say 
exactly  what  I  saw,  so  I  will  make 
a  plain  narrative  of  foots,  relying,  as 
I  know  I  may,  upon  the  gentle 
reader's  sympa&y  for  me  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  in  which  I  was 
placed.  Passing  by  a  narrow  ledge 
m  the  rocks  round  a  promontory,  I 


leapt  down  on  to  a  lovely  beacb,  and 
found  myself  in  presence  of  what 
might  have  been  a  group  of  gzaoeful 
nereides  indulging  in  a  game  at 
'follow  my  leader,'  for  the  better 
prosecution  of  which  a  series  of 
planks  forming  a  spring  board  had 
been  erected;  up  these  they  were 
chasing  one  another  and  leaping  into 
the  sea.  The  bathing  oortume 
adopted  by  English  ladies  is  not 
very  elaborate  or  extensive ;  tfaens 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
supposition  that  they  were  veritable 
sea  nymphs  was  somewhat  &voured 
by  the  met  that  one  of  them  was 
engaged  in  twisting  her  long  locks, 
which  had  escaped  from  their  net,  pve- 
paiatory  torepladngthemin  oonfine- 
ment  As  I  had  leapt  boldly  down,  my 
presence  was  of  course  immediately 
known.  There  being  a  long  reach 
of  beach  between  the  ladies  and  the 
dressing-house  (which  I  now  dis- 
covered, and  an  angry  old  true  blue, 
weather-worn,  and  portly  mistzesB 
of  the  baths,  such  as  was  the  tenor 
of  my  infontUe  days  ere  I  had  learned 
to  'take  to  the  water  kindly,'  ap- 
proaching me),  flight  in  that  direc- 
tion was  out  of  the  question  for 
these  perplexed  mermaids;  so  they 
set  up  a  snarp  scream  and  fled  into 
•  the  9ea,  there  remaining  with  no- 
thhig  but  their  shining  shoulders 
above  the  level  of  the  waves.  I  did 
the  most  I  could  tmder  the  circum* 
steoices,  turned  my  back  upon  them, 
conceiving  a  sudden  interest — I  am 
not  a  geologist— in  the  substratum 
of  the  rocks:  seeing  this  it  was  really 
cruel  of  them  to  continue  screaming. 
Meanwhile  la  maitresie  des  hains  de 
mer  approached  with  angry  gestures, 
and  I  prepared  to  beat  a  retreat, 
bui^alasl  I  had  leapt  down  from  the 
shelving  rock,  and  to  get  back  again 
was  impossible.  I  tried  my  best^ 
and  am  not  a  bad  rock  climber,  but 
nothing  under  a  sea-gull  could  have 
got  up,  so  my  best  fuled,  and  I  had 
to  meet  the  irate  mistress,  who  wore 
a  great  blue  'ugly'  (I  believe  that 
to  be  the  technical  name),  over  a 
flaming  red  foce,  with  hair  but  a  fow 
shades  lighter,  bare  brawny  arms, 
and  naked  feet  and  ankles  (such 
ankles !)  to  match.  Keeping  my  back 
to  the  nereides,  I  fooed  her. 
'I  wonder  you  'amt  'shamed  o' 
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^onrsel V  she  said,  '  to  oome  a  clim'- 
in'  totukI  them  rocks  to  starea  thaf  n 
at  them  young  ladies  a  bathin'/ 

*  I'm  sure *  I  said. 

**  A  liskin'  o'  your  life,  too/  she 
went  on,  never  heeding  my  attempt 
at  an  explanation ;  ana  I  presenuy 
fell  into  a  state  of  conjecture  as  to 
what  countrywoman  sJie  could  he 
with  her  strange  dialect,  which 
seemed  a  medley  of  all  the  known 
proTincialisms.  '  If  s  a  wonder  you 
didntslip,  or  the  rocks  didn't  give 
way  a  bit,  and  slip  your  sacrilegious 
carcase  in  the  sea,  and  get  you 
drownded  at  onsi  Thafswhatitis, 
and  serred  you  right' 

I  had  all  the  time  felt  a  strong  in- 
clination to  laugh,  and  had  only 
preserred  my  gravity  by  gnawing 
my  nether  lip  to  a  dangerous  extent ; 
but  here  the  ludicrousness  of  the 
situation  became  too  much  for  me, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  bad 
English  and  the  angiy  gestures,  so 
I  gave  way,  and  fiEurly  burst  out 
laughing,  whereuponmy  custodian — 
who  had  stuck  her  arms  akimbo  and 
planted  herself  between  me  and  the 
only  way  of  retreat  unless  I  turned 
my  fiioe  toward  the  fsur  bathers, 
who  had  now  become  quito  quiet, 
doubtless  looking  upon  this  woman, 
who  was  menacing  me,  as  a  guardian 
angel— became  more  angry.  My 
back  was  toward  the  sea,  and  as 
at  every  sentence  my  Nemesis 
brought  her  face  so  much  nearer 
mine,  that  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  retreating  a  step  backward, 
there  really  seemed  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  the  process  of  time 
she  would  drive  me  into  t^e  sea, 
thus  doing  herself  what  the  rocks, 
according  to  her  opinion,  ought  to 
have  done  in  the  firat  instance.  To 
say  sooth,  I  once  or  twice  thought  of 
retreating  into  the  sea  and  swim- 
ming round  the  rock  I  could  not 
climb.  This  I  should  have  done 
but  for  a  due  appreciation  which  I 
entertained  of  the  misery  to  which 
touriste  soaked  in  sea  water  are  sub- 
jected. Moreover,  it  was  morning, 
and  I  had  but  my  evening  suit 
besides  that  which  I  then  wore. 
Why  should  I  spoil  the  day  for  a 
little  over-scrupmousness? 

A  shower  of  expletives  to  the  re- 
production of  which,  in  this  place. 


the  editor  might  object,  were  hurled, 
literally  hurled  at  me  by  the  infu- 
riate guardian  angel  of  the  nymphs ; 
and  being  really  anxious  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  I  controlled  my  laughter, 
and  tried  to  speak  again  and  again, 
but  was  not  allowed.  A  subtle 
thought  came  to  my  aid  just  as  I 
was  being  threatened  with  that 
eternal  resource  of  the  illiterate— 
'  lawing.' 

'  I'll  have  the  law  on  ye,'  she  said ; 
•that's  what  I  will.' 

'But,'  I  said,  'you  are  keeping 
all  these  ladies'  (with  a  jerk  of 
my  thumb  in  the  supposed  direction 
of  the  naiades,  who  having  recovered 
their  equanimity  were  keeping  up  a 
chatter  like  a  flockof  finches), 'by 
fBx  too  long  in  the  water.' 

With  a  few  more  threate,  menaces, 
and  a  good  deal  of  what  the  old 
dame  considered  to  be  contempt, 
but  which  was,  in  &ct,  burlesque 
broad  enough  to  have  made  the 
fortune  of  any  comedian,  I  was 
allowed  to  retreat  and  escape  down 
a  pathway ;  and  as  I  went  I  read  at 
every  turn— '»To  the  ladies' bath.  No 
gentiemen  allowed;'  and  I  think 
tiiere  was  an  intimation  to  the  e£fect 
that  intruders  or  trespassers  would 
be  prosecuted. 

Once  thoroughly  clear  of  the 
grounds,  I  sat  down  and  had  my 
laugh  out.  Then  I  lit  a  dgar.  Next 
time  I  go  to  that  watering-place  I 
shall  know  .better  than  to  clamber 
over  those  rocks  and  cause  conster- 
nation among  such  pleasant  society 
in  the  sea  as  that  appeared  to  be  at 
the  moment  I  broke  the  mirth  and 
order  of  the  meeting. 

As  the  mistress  would  not  let  me 
apologize  orally  I  did  it  by  note, 
going  direct  to  my  hotel  and  de- 
spatohing  it  to  the  baths  at  once,  un- 
sealed and  addressed  to  the  Mr 
bathers,  so  that  they  at  least  might 
have  my  explanation. 

That  evening,  walking  on  the  Es- 
planade, I  am  sure  I  heard  one 
sweet-looking  girl  whose  auburn 
hair  reminded  me  of  that  I  had  seen 
in  the  process  of  being  bunched  up, 
whisper  to  another  in  a  very  awe- 
stricKen  tone  these  mystic  w<^ds— 

'  Thaf  s  Eim: 

When  they  had  passed  I  turned 
round;  they  were  eyeing  me surrep- 
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titioiuly,  and  pointing  me  oat  to 
another  lady  who  had  joined  them. 
Pleasant,  certainly  I 

Nature  fiftvonrs  that  spot  with  a 
little  oove  nnder  steep  rocks,  which 
just  adapts  it  for  a  liwHes*  bath,  and 
feeling  quite  secure  of  privacy,  I  can 
&npy  that  for  a  bright  warm  morn- 
ing the  game  which  was  being 
played  would  be  very  pleasant 

As  a  rule,  society  in  the  sea— that 
is,  the  English  sea— is  of  a  very 
limited  character.  Here  and  there 
a  few  ladies  staying  in  one  town  and 
bathing  at  the  same  hour,  fraternise 
—can  ladies  be  said  to  fraternize  ? — 
and  a^ree  to  hold  on  to  their  ropes 
and  flmg  their  arms  about  in  tnat 
peculiarly  ungraoefcd  manner  which 
ezdtes  such  intense  derision  in 
French  women  who  have  been 
taught  better,  and  that  is  all.  The 
gentlemen  are  fiur  away  if  they  are 
bathing,  and  if  not  they  are  loung- 
ing on  the  beach  making  critical 
comments-:- which  are  impertinent 

What  a  remarkably  uncomfort- 
able, inconvem'ent  dress  English 
ladies  adopt  for  bathing!  They  are 
prone  enough  to  follow  French  taste 
m  bonnets  and  shawls.  Why  not 
go  a  little  farther,  and  adopt  their 
really  capitel  bathing  costume  ?  It 
would  not,  when  they  rose,  Venus- 
like,  i^m  the  waves,  cling  to  them, 
producing  that  statuesque  effect, 
which  I  may  suppose  it  is  their 
object  to  avoid.  But  this  is  only  a 
minor  advantage.  It  would  only  re- 
main for  gentlemen,  as  is  the  case  at 
the  best  French  watering-places 
where  the  use  of  full  costume  by  both 
gentlemen  and  ladies  is  compulsory, 
to  adopt  a  similar  dress,  for  us  to  have 
real  society  in  the  sea;  and  when 
this  iakeB  place,  ladies  will  soon  be 
swinmiers.  At  Biarritz,  a  gentle- 
man asks  a  lady  to  swim  wim  him 
in  the  morning  just  as  readily  as  he 
would  invite  her  to  waltz  at  night 
Why  not  in  England  ?— at  Brighton 
as  at  Boulogne,  in  Devonshire  as  at 
Dieppe.  The  ladies  have  everything 
to  gam  by  it,  the  gentlemen  nothing 
to  lose. 

First  impressions  are  very  often 
&]se.  What  first  impressions  we 
get  of  the  sea,  when  the  powerful  and 
remorseless  ogress  seizes  us  ruth- 
lessly by  the  arm  and  dips  us  three 


times,  ultimately  restoring  us  to  the 
anns  of  nurse,  half-su£focated,  and 
three-parts  blinded!  I  can  recall 
the  day  when  I  stood  shivering  on 
the  steps,  just  allowing  the  watef  to 
wash  the  sole  of  my  foot— aboat  as 
trnwise  a  proceeding  as  a  bather  cu 
be  guilty  ot 

Bathing  from  the  rocks  is  plea- 
sant or  would  be  if  one  were  not 
afraid  of  running  one's  head  against 
a  sunken  rock,  at  every  dive,  or 
maiming  one*s  great  toes,  or  having 
one's  clothes  washed  awi^  by  the 
tide,  which  is  as  bad  as  the  case  of  the 
bather  who  left  his  dog  to  take  cam 
of  his  garments,  and  found  when  he 
emerged  (the  story  might  suit  the 
author  of  'Sartor  Besartus')  that 
Nero,  or  Ponto,  or  whatever  the 
brute  was  called,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  identii7,  or  surrender  the 
clotnes  except  with  life.  The  reader 
can  fill  in  the  consequences  aoooid- 
ing  to  taste,  though  I  believe  there 
is  a  sequel  to  theory,  which  I  have 
forgotten. 

There  is  another  advantage  of 
bathing  from  the  rocks,  with  the 
water  at  a  temperature  of,  say 
seventy,  and  the  atmosphere  at  ten 
degrees  higher ;  you  can  stay  in  a 
long  time,  luxuriate  in  floating  and 
swimming,  and  employ  the  intervals 
in  searching  for  shells  for  the  young 
ladies  among  the  interstices— cn)^ 
beware  of  crabs.  Th^y  have  such 
an  awkward  and  disa^^eeabte  taste 
for  great  toes :  not  to  mentkoi  the 
sad  &te  of  the  young  man  who,  upon 
a  solitary  coast,  had  his  wrist  seized 
by  a  great  crs^  while  his  aim  was 
bent  round  a  fissure  in  the  rocks. 
Draw  it  away  he  could  not;  free 
himself  from  the  tenacious  daws  he 
could  not;  and  the  tide  rose,  and 
rose,  and  still  he  was  a  prisoner. 
His  order  of  release  came  only  with 
death ;  and  when  the  tide  receded, 
he  was  found  upon  the  Tocka,  cold 
and  torn  by  his  struggles  to  escape. 

Of  all  bathing  give  me  ba&mg 
from  a  boat,  by  which  I  avoid  the 
jolty  process  over  the  sh^le  in  a 
bathing-machine,  which  has  about 
a  thirty-jauntingH»r  capaci^  fat 
rumbling;  by  which  I  ftvcnd  a 
wet  carpet  to  tread  upcm,  pegv 
made  on  purpose  to  allow  hats  to 
fidl  down,  and  all  such  things  as 
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shingly  beaches  and  broken  glass 
cm  'lovely  sands'  (see  the  Gnide- 
books) :  give  me  a  boat,  I  say,  and  a 
clear  plunge  with  an  utter  fearless- 
ness of  rocks  or  the  bottom,which  are 
only  a  few  degrees  worse  than  the 
aharte  and  alligators  common  to  the 
wanner  latitnotes.  To  be  sure  there 
IB  a  pleasant  little  uncertainty —un- 
less you  have  left  a  friend  in  the 
boat  who  will  bidanoe  it  on  one  side, 
while  70U  climb  in  on  the  other — 
as  to  the  possibility  of  your  getting 
back  again ;  but  it  is  only  sufficient 
to  lend  a  zest  to  the  occasion.  I 
never  knew  any  one  who  did  not  find 
the  means  of  getting  in  again. 
A  little  while,  and  the  great  an- 


nual exodus  from  the  capital  will 
commence.  Society  wUl  migrate 
from  Belgravia  to  the  seaside.  May 
I  not  hope  that  it  (society)  will  learn 
to  swim  there;  and  thus  take  the 
surest  means  of  making  society  in 
the  sea  pleasant  and  b^ficial,  and 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  that 
sad  chapter  of  accidents,  the  records 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  obscure 
comers  of  newspapers,  and  on  tomb- 
tones  in  seaside  cnurchyards.  If  it 
does  this,  I  shall  have  a  pleasure  in 
this  work  of  a  fieur  higher  Mud  than 
that  which  ordinarily  attends  the 
accomplishment  of  a  task. 

J.D.C. 


WHAT  IS  MY  LOVE  LIKE  ? 

WHAT  is  my  love  like  ?    She  is  fair- 
Fair  as  a  tender  autumn  star. 
Twinkling  through  the  woodland  air. 
A  cloven  cherry  is  her  mouth, 

Her  breath  a  breeze  that  wanders  &r 
Through  camphire  hills  in  the  sweet  South. 

And  fine,  and  delicate,  and  slim 
Is  her  rich,  purple-boddiced  waist, 

Set  round  with  frmges,  quaint  and  prim. 

O'er  her  cool  neck,  a  rosary 
Of  fra^ant  pearls,  white-serried  and  chaste, 

In  one  cToee-linkM  measure  lie. 

0  wondrous,  wondrous  is  her  hair — 
A  twisted  wealth  of  golden  brown. 

That  droops  above  her  temples  bare. 
A  milky  shoulder,  gleaming  shy. 

Peeps  coy  and  blanched  above  her  gown, 
As  from  a  pleasant  nunnery. 

Her  hand  so  oft  doth  kiss  her  lips. 

That  half  the  cherry  blood  has  flown 
In  ruby  to  her  finger  tips. 

1  will  not  swear  me  for  ner  eyes, 

For,  when  we  meet,  my  lids  are  prone — 
Supine  before  their  witcheries. 

She  hath  a  voice,  like  a  low  brook 
That  crystals  through  a  bed  of  gold. 

By  saddest  lilies  sun-forsook. 

And  her  sweet  laugh  is  soft  and  slow. 
And  wise  in  meanings  manifold — 

A  viol  that  the  spring  gusts  blow. 

Such  is  my  love— a  phantom  bright, 

The  vision  of  a  summer  brain 
Seen  half  between  the  dark  and  light 
She  lives  within  a  palace  fine. 

And  sees  the  moons  of  fimcy  wane. 
The  image  and  the  dream  are  mine. 
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'  T  HOPE  yon  and  Cissy  are  good 
X  li&nds  at  cToqnet/  was  one 
of  the  first  observatioiiB  made  by  my 
friend  AUerdjce,  when,  our  mntoai 
greetings  over,  and  the  battle  of  the 
In^age  TictorioaBly  won,  we  had 
finally  seated  ourselTse  opposite  to 
Mm  in  his  waggonette,  and  were 
bdng  bowled  away  towards  hia 
place,  Maplehurst,  where  we  were 
to  pay  a  long-promised  visit. 

'X  have  qnite  too  high  an  opinion 
of  your  faflier's  judgment,'  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Cissy,  'to  snp- 
Kae  for  a  moment  that  be  wonld 
ve  n^lected  to  coltiTate  such  a 


necessary  branch  of  educatjon ;  there- 
fore, I  expect  that  my  TisitOTS  will 
crown  themselves  with  gloiy  at  a 
grand  croqnet  party  we  go  to  at 
Bepton  Park  the  day  after  to-mor- 

'Welt,'  I  said.  'Cissy  will.  Tin 
sure,  for  she's  a  capital  player ;  but 
as  for  myself,  thongh  it  giTcs 
me  a  tenible  fang  to  disperse  sach 
rosy-tinted  visions,  tmtn  compels 
me  to  say  that  I  never  coold  maister 
the  arL  Yon  see,  my  e^cstion 
was  neglected,  appazentlyt  and 
after  a  certain  age  teaming  new 
things  becomee  imposBible ;  at  least 
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as  I  never,  even  by  chanoe,  oould 
inanage  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time,  I  have  given  up  even 
trying  to  propel  balls.* 

'  You  can't  play  worse  than  I  do, 
old  fellow,  at  all  events,'  broke  in 
AUerdyoe, '  for  I'm  a  laughing-stock 
to  my  children  (in  whom,  I  am 
afraid,  the  bump  of  reverence  is  not 
very  litrgely  developed) ;  but  you'll 
be  sure  to  play  well  enough  for  a 
monster  croquet  party ;  bad  playeirs 
get  on  just  as  well  as  good  ones  in  a 
crowd,  thaf s  one  comfort  At  all 
events  you  can  see  Repton,  which  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  for  it's  a  fine  old 
place,  and  will  of  course  look  its 
best  in  holiday  dress.  The  day 
after  to-morrow  is  to  be  the  grand 
inauguration  of  the  weekly  Wednes- 
day receptions  Mrs.  Sackville  has 
announced  her  intention  of  holding, 
80  I  sappose  the  World  and  his  wife 
will  be  there,  and  conversation,  cro- 
quet, and  tea  furnished  ad  lib.,  if  the 
weather  be  fine.' 

Discussing  the  coming  f^te,  in  all 
its  dififerent  aspects,  pretty  well  oc- 
cupied the  time  till  our  arrival  at 
Maplehurst,  where,  on  driving  up 
to  the  gr&Yel  sweep,  we  perceived  a 
game  of  croquet  in  active  progress 
on  the  ground  near  the  hall  door. 
Here  Allerdyoe  had  told  us  that  his 
young  people  were  always  as  se- 
dulously at  work  as  if  tiiey  were 
laudably  trying  to  qualify  for  a  de- 
gree in  croquet,  and  the  truth  of  his 
words  was  manifest  Of  course  we 
went  over  to  look  at  them;  and 
found  Tom  AUerdyce  using  the 
most  eloquent  arguments  to  per- 
suade his  elder  sister  Kate  no^  to  hit 
the  winning  peg,  and  so  put  herself 
out  of  the  game.  '  It  would  be  just 
madness,'  he  was  enunciating  with 
all  the  zeal  of  sixteen,  as  we  came 
up ; '  of  course  go  at  the  blue  ball, 
and  croquet  it  away — ^then  go  at 
red,  and  do  the  same  for  him,  and 
then  come  gently  down  to  me,  lie  up 
close,  and  we'll  hit  the  peg  together 
my  next  innings.' 

A  charming  programme,  if  it 
had  but  be^  carried  out;  but, 
alas!  the  &te6  decreed  otherwise. 
Even  the  best -devised  plans  of 
humanity  are  liable  to  fiedl. 
Whether  Kate's  nerve  Med  her 
from  over-anxiety,  at  the  critical 

VOL.  v.— NO. 


moment,  I  cannot  say,  but  so  it  was 
that  the  ball,  sent  apparently  with 
such  unerring  aim,  growing  slower 
and  slower  in  its  course,  finally 
stopped  just  an  inch  or  two  short  of 
its  destination ;  red  ball  was  at  once 
down  on  it,  successfully  exiled  both 
it  and  its  white  partner,  and  at  the 
next  stroke  had  the  game.  We  did 
not  wait,  however,  to  hear  the  end 
of  the  storm  of  recriminations  Tom 
and  his  sister  hurled  at  each  other 
at  finding  the  victory  unexpectedly 
snatched  from  them  at  the  very  last 
moment,  for  Mrs.  AUerdyce  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  brought  us  to 
the  house,  and  tried  to  inveigle  us 
into  partaking  of  an  afternoon  tea. 
My  daughter,  I  am  sorry  to  record, 
fell  a  victim  to  her  blandishments, 
for,  alas !  flesh  is  weak ;  but  as  for 
me,  sternly  did  I  reprobate  the  de- 
generate and  luxunous  age  which 
allows  such  practices.  I  astonished 
even  myself  by  my  eloquence, 
as  I  held  forth  against  perpetual 
meals,  and  the  havoc  wrought  in 
the  nervous  system  by  the  unceasing 
tea-drinting  that  ladies  especially  now 
patronize.  How,  indeed,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of 
the  entrees,  the  juiciness  of  the  joint, 
when  gorged  with  cakes  or  bread 
and  butter,  and  feeling  oneself  a 
walking  reservoir  of  liquid?  Truly 
human  nature  is  perverse,  but, 
alas!  how  helpless  is  man!  Even 
in  my  own  house,  I  blush  to  record 
the  foct,  surreptitious  and  irregular 
'teas'  take  place,  excused  under  the 
specious  reasoning, '  that  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity to  pander  to  the  depraved 
tastes  of  visitors.'  They,  are,  how- 
ever, given  under  protest ;  for  when 
they  come  to  my  ^owledge,  sternly 
do  I  check  the  morbid  fBoicy. 

Mrs.  Allerdyoe  seemed,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  struck  by  my  argu- 
ments, and  hoped  I  would  give  Mxs. 
Sackville  the  benefit  of  them  at 
second  hand.  Ever  anxious  to  do 
good,  I  promised,  if  opportunity 
served,  to  enunciate  my  views  on  the 
subject  at  Bepton  Park. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  we 
were  kept  on  thorns  by  the  weather- 
glass, which,  with  characteristio 
nokleness,  executed  feats  of  tumbling, 
which  could  only  be  accoimted  for 
by  its  mercurial  temperament,  for 
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when  Wedneedty  appeared,  it  came 
deoked  in  all  the  most  glorious  pa- 
noply of  a  perfect  June  m(»rning. 

Apollo  was  in  one  of  his  happiest 
moods  and  most  fiascinating  tern- 
pecB,  and  sent  his  sunbeams  spark- 
ing forth  with  the  most  profuse 
pr^gaUty,  as  if  bent  cm  gladdening 
the  hearts  of  all  by  tbs  glory  of 
their  beauty.  At  i^ut  a  30  p.m. 
we  got  under  weigh ;  some  of  the 
party  in  the  waggonette,  the  rest 
on  AUerdyoe's  Irish  jaunting  car, 
which  with  curious  perversity  he 
professes  to  consider  the  most  per- 
fect mode  of  progression  possible, 
and  vainly  endeayoured  to  induce 
me  to  sit  with  him  thereon.  I  was 
constant,  however,  to  the  waggo- 
nette, and  we  at  last  started  on  our 
five-mile  drive  through  a  fine  un- 
dulating country  to  Bepton—the 
old  trees  aloujg  the  way  at  times 
stretching  their  branches  over  ihe 
road,  and  furmshing  us  with  a  living 
awning  of  Gothic  fretwork,  as  we 
drove  along  under  their  shade. 

On  reaching  Bepton  Park,  we 
found,  by  the  numerous  and  recent 
tracks  of  wheels  at  the  gateway, 
that  we  were  not  the  first  in  the 
field,  and  as  we  progressed  along 
we  got  glimpses  of  various  equipages 
converging  ^m  various  directions 
towards  t£e  house.  The  i4)proach 
by  which  we  entered,  and  which  is 
more  than  a  mile  long,  is  managed 
with  much  skill,  and  passes  through 
great  variety  of  scenery.  For  the 
first  half-mile  or  so  after  entering 
the  demesne,  it  is  fringed  by  a 
double  avenue  of  beeches,  the  long 
straight  vista  being  closed  at  the 
end  by  the  Gothic  archway  and 
lodge  of  the  second  gate.  The  sc^ie 
is  then  changed,  and  becomes  more 
open  and  park-like,  embellished  by 
clumps  of  the  fine  old  trees  fot 
which  Repton  is  famous,  and  by 
herds  of  deer,  which  view  our  ap- 
proach with  great  stoicism,  and 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  move  at 
the  sound  of  the  approaching 
wheels.  A  little  furth^  on  we  pass 
through  a  thidc  wood  of  rhododen- 
drons and  American  plants,  and  get 
some  very  well  managed  glimpes 
of  the  lakes,  the  latter  looking  their 
best  in  their  uniform  of  sapphire 
biue^  in  whkk  tiiey  striv  to  emulate 


the  bright  azoxe  hna  of  tlK  sky 
above  them.  A  sudden  torn  farings 
us  in  sight  of  the  house,  when  a 
very  animated  scene  borat  on  oor 
view.  The  croquet  ground  on  the 
lawn  was  crowded  with  occupants 
in  very  mignificent  tcnlettea,  the 
numerous  colours  in  which  threw 
the  poor  old  rainbow  quite  into  the 
shade ;  several  conveyances  itae  de- 
positing their  cargoes  ctf  smart  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  the  gravel  sweep, 
while  in  the  distance '  Aunt  Sally's' 
picturesque  garments  floated  in  the 
oreese. 

Mrs.  Sackville  was  standing  on 
the  steps  as  we  drove  up,  and  Aller- 
dyce  hastened  to  congratulate  bee 
on  the  beautiful  day  die  had  ma- 
naged to  secure  for  her  £lte— and  in 
short  we  talked  atmo^>faae  and 
weather,  as  it  is  (2e  rigtiewr  for  the 
British  to  do  when  congregated 
together;  for,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  a  lovely  day  ^  is  the  one 
and  only  beauty  that  all  can  join  m 
praising,  without  exciting  feelings 
of  envy  and  jealousy.  The  weaUier 
was  certainly  deserving  d  all  pos- 
sible praise,  but  still  thesabjectwas 
perha^w  getting  threadbare,  when 
the  arrival  of  iretih  visitors  left  us  at 
hberty  to  depart,  and  we  migrated 
to  the  croquet  ground. 

Here,  the  presiding  genius,  MiflB 
Sackville,  looking  like  an  Arcadian 
shepherdess,  in  white  muslin  and 
blue  ribbons,  was  to  be  seen  croquet 
book  in  hand,  1^  centze  of  an  eager 
crowd,  trying  to  arrange  tiie  nume- 
rous players  on  each  side;  acompiex 
problem  which  seemed  very  difficult 
to  solve,  even  after  her  sister  bad 
carried  off  a  large  numb^  of  players 
to  croquet  ground  No.  2,  myself  un- 
happily amongst  the  number.  Bot 
what  was  I  to  do,  when  a  very 
beaming  young  lady  at  just  tbe 
most  d^tivatmg  age  'hoped  I 
would  go  with  herr  I  could  not 
refuse,  for  I  am  but  a  poor  weak 
creature  whoi  opposed  to  a  wh(Ae 
battery  of  feminine  chanus.  Need  I 
say,  then,  that  I  went,  muttering, 
however,  somediing  011  route  abod 
*  not  knowing  the  game.' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Mr.  Oonrta- 
nay,'  responded  the  feir  vision  at 
my  side, '  /  will  teach  yon.' 

'  Bat  ICr^  Geortna^  ii^  i  «B  aon^ 
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really  a  firfit-iate  player,  from  his 
having  chosen  such  a  good  mallet/ 
officiously  struck  in  one  of  tiie 
bystanders. 

In  vain  I  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  chance  alone  had  chosen  it: 
little  by  little  the  delusion  spread^ 
and  like  a  snowball  gathered  as  it 
rolled:  it  was  proclaimed  that  'I 
evidently  knew  what  I  was  about;'  I 
found  my  advice  even  asked  on  all 
sides,  and  my  partners  actually  con- 
gratulated on  having  '  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,  the  great  croqueter/  with 
them,  for  to  tftat  it  actually  came  at 
last  The  more  I  disputed  the 
honour,  the  more  persistently  was 
it  bestowed  on  me,  until  at  last  I 
found  myself  actuedly  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  it  could  be  true 
that  they  were  all  right,  and  I 
labouring  under  a  delusion.  Had 
my  past  life  been  a  dream  ?  Lost  in 
a  clueless  labyrinth  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  I  was  endeavouring  to 
solve  the  complex  problem,  when 
called  on  to  play.  Instantly  there 
was  great  commotion— every  one 
came  crowding  up  to  see '  Mr.  Oourte- 
nay's  stroke.' 

'  Just  watch  how  he  holds  the 
mallet,'  said  one  man  close  to  me 
in  an  audible  whisper  to  another. 
'  You  see  the  dodge  is  to  hold  it  very 
low  down :  it  gives  certainty ' 

'  Oh !  when  you're  through  your 
third  hoop,'  burst  in  a  little  minx 
of  eleven  or  twelve,  rushing  breath- 
lessly up,  '  make  me  ring  the  bell, 
do;  I'm  on  your  side,  the  green 
ball,  and  have  been  put  away  so 
often ' 

'  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Dora,  do, 
and  don't  distract  Mr.  Courtenay's 
attention/  interposed  her  elder  bro- 
ther. '  We  depeid  on  you,  Mr. 
CJourtenay,  entirely/  he  continued, 
confidentially  to  me.  '  Our  side  is 
doing  dreadfully  badly.  Just  look 
where  I've  been  stuck  to  for  I 
couldn't  say  how  long ;  but  you  can 
retrieve  it  all,  I  know;  and  when 
you've  gone  through  your  hoops,  if 
you've  any  GfarisSan  benevolaice, 
come  and  help  me.' 

All  this  time  I  stood  still,  hoping 
against  hope  that  some  sudden  in- 
spiration of  genius  mi^ht  seize  me, 
but  finding  none  coming.  In  the 
gre«tBeBi  of  my  dilemma^  I   b«^ 


thought  me  of  Miss  Saokyille—of 
her  who  had  kindly  volunteered  to 
'teach  me/  and  hastened  to  place 
myself  at  her  orders.  Alast  in  my 
hour  of  distress  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  My  guardian  angel  had 
forsaken  me.  I  was  left  to  my  own 
devices.  Distracted  by  the  different 
counsels  proffered  on  every  side  (in 
all  which,  alas !  self-interest  and  the 
selfishness  inherent  in  human  nature 
were  painfully  apparent),  I  repaired 
to  the  starting-post,  and  foimd  more 
than  a  dozen  balls  thickly  studded 
between  it  and  the  first  hoop. 
Through  this  1  was  to  pass  myseUf, 
but  on  no  account  to  send  any  of 
the  other  balls  (in  my  path)  through 
also.  How  to  avoid  doing  so,  with- 
out having  the  sleight  of  hfmd  of  a 
conjuror,  seemed  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. With  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, however,  I  grasped  my  mal- 
let, and,  to  my  utter  amazem^it, 
sent  my  ball  victcmously  through 
the  hoop,  scattering  the  clusto 
right  and  left.  To  my  still  greater 
astonishment,  I  found  myself  *  ring- 
ing the  bell ' — acting  the  benevolent 
Christian,  as  requested,  and,  in 
short,  performing  prodigies  of  skill. 
Every  fresh  stroke  confirmed  the 
bystanders  in  thdr  belief  of  my 
'wonderful  play/  and  the  running 
commentary  on  my  performances 
(at  which  no  one  was  so  astonished 
as  myself)  was  ^piquant  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

When  at  last  I  was  stopped  in 
my  victOTious  cureer,  I  found  my- 
self three  quarters  round  the  course, 
for  ahead  of  any  of  my  partners  or 
rivals,  and  the  heto  of  the  hour.  Hav- 
ing thus  most  unexpectedly  crowned 
myself  with  laurels,  I  determined, 
like  a  judicious  general,  to  retreat 
in  time,  before  Fortune,  notoriously 
fickle,  could  strip  me  of  my  fame. 
Seizing,  therefore,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, I  slipped  quietly  back  to 
the  hotifie,  and  carefully  avoiding 
croquet-ground  No.  i,  coasted  round 
to  pay  my  respects  to  tiie  celebrated 
Aunt  Sally,  whom  I  found,  as  usual, 
surrounded  by  hOT  votaries.  Though 
that  ancient  lady's  ebony  charms  de- 
cidedly look  to  most  advantage  at  a 
distance,  she  undeniably  possesses 
great  attractions,  and  is  quaint  to 
look  on^  though  perimpe  too  mudi 
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devoted  to  pipes  to  please  every 
tasta  This  sad  fidling,  however, 
those  present  did  their  best  to  cor- 
rect, and  the  black  beauty  bore  the 
abstraction  of  her  pipes  with  im- 
perturbable oomplaceucy  and  good- 
homoor,  smiling  blandly  on  her 
aggressors  with  a  benevolence  quite 
touching  to  see.  Tom  Allerdyce 
was  puticularly  zealous  in  the 
'  dudheen '  war,  and  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  fragments  of  his  spoils. 
Miiry  Allerdyce,  however,  soon  sum- 
moned me  to  join  my  daughter  and 
Mrs.  Sackville  in  a  visit  to  the  con- 
servatory and  gardens,  which  well 
repay  a  visit.  The  latter  are  laid 
out  in  terraces  overhanging  the  lake, 
and  were  a  blaze  of  beauty.  A  broad 
terrace  walk,  bordered  by  giant  yew 
trees,  connects  the  gardens  with  the 
house.  The  latter  has  no  great 
architectural  beauties  to  recommend 
it;  a  square  stone  edifice,  with  the 
inevitable  Greek  portico,  which  is 
apparently  so  indispensable  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  nineteenth  century: 
it  resembles  nine  out  of  every  ten 
country-houses  that  one  sees.  Few 
squires,  however,  can  boast  of  a 
finer  demesne  than  Eepton;  the 
long  beechen  avenues  are  said  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  Anne,  and 
the  oaks  would  make  a  Jew  break 
the  tenth  commandment  instanter, 
and  long  for  the  handling  of  the 
revenues  that  could  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  the  axe.  We  saw  the 
woods  to  the  more  advantage,  as 
after  we  had  lionized  the  gajrdens, 
Mr.  Sackville  drove  us  round  one 
of  the  lakes  in  his  pony-carriage, 
and  down  a  long  grass  drive  through 
a  wood  to  see  the  '  Giants,'  as  they 
are  called,  a  group  of  fine  old  patri- 
archal firs,  which  stand  at  the  junc- 
tion of  six  grass  avenues. 

*  What  a  pity  it  is,'  Mr.  Sackville 
said,  as  we  drove  up  to  them, '  that 
we  are  not  paying  our  visit  here  by 
moonlight,  for  we  niight  then  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  "White 
Lady,"  an  ancestress  of  mine  who 
is  supposed  to  haunt  the  spot  at 
night.  Unfortunately  she  never 
shows  in  the  daytime.' 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  we  heard  a  gentle, 
very  gentle  rustling  in  the  under- 


wood behind  us.  It  stopped  as  I 
looked  round ;  then  after  a  moment 
we  heard  a  moan,  and  the  rustling 
recommenced,  as  if  something  were 
cautiously  making  its  way  through 
the  bushes;  and,  finally,  a  v^hiie 
of>ject  just  showed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  vaninhed.  We  all  saw  it 
'  The  ghost !'  was  on  all  our  tongues 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  Mr.  Sock- 
ville,  springing  from  the  carriage 
with  an  alacrity  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  grey  hairs,  rushed 
into  the  wood  in  pursuit  Of  course 
we  awaited  his  reappearance  with 
feelings  strung  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  anxiety ;  and  after  a  few  minutes 
he  returned,  bringing  with  him,  not, 
alas!  the  ancestress  we  were  so 
anxiously  expecting,  but  a  very 
prosaic  white  calf,  which,  discon- 
certed by  the  shouts  of  laughter 
and  derision  with  which  it  found  it- 
self greeted,  rushed  back,  after  a 
moment's  deliberation,  into  its  leafy 
asylum. 

*  There's  a  ghost  for  you.  Miss 
Courtenay !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sackville. 
'  Now  you  can  say  you  have  seen 
the  White  Spectre  of  Repton,  which 
I  can  tell  you  not  many  have  accom- 
plished doing ;  and  there  can  be,  of 
course,  no  mistake  about  the  matter 
when  it  is  seen  in  broad  daylight, 
and  not,  like  most  ghosts,  i2ter 
dinner.' 

We  accordingly  made  capital  of 
our  adventure,  and  edified  our 
friends  by  the  marvels  we  had  seen 
in  the  wood.  Our  reputation  as 
ghost-seers  became  almost  as  great 
as  mine  as  a  croquet-player,  and 
with  about  an  equally  strong  foun- 
dation of  fact. 

On  our  return  to  the  house  we 
found  tea  in  progress.  A  deplorable 
and  amazing  spectacle!  It  is,  in- 
deed, hard  for  any  well-constituted 
mind  to  see  with  equanimity  appe- 
tites deliberately  blunted  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  day — be- 
fore dinner.  Mrs.  Sackville  seemed, 
however,  quite  too  hardened  a  sin- 
ner for  me  to  cherish  even  a  hope 
of  making  a  convert  of  her.  I  can 
only  hope  some  of  the  others  pre- 
sent were  convinced  of  the  error  of 
their  ways ;  but  it  is  a  hard  task  to 
reform  an  age  that  is  so  devoted  to 
'its  cups.'    I  was  giving]^  Sack- 
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viUe  her  tea,  and  some  most  valuable 
advice  gratis,  when  Mrs.  Sackville 
interrupted  my  exordixun  by — 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Courtenay,  I  hear  you 
are  such  a  wonderfully  good  croquet- 

S layer.  My  daughter  says  what  you 
id  was  really  quite  surprising * 

'  And  to  no  one  more  so  uan  to 
myself,'  I  broke  in;  but  my  modest 
disclaimer  was  at  once  pooh-poohed, 
and  I  was  called  over  tiie  coals  in 
the  most  painful  way  for  having 
deserted  my  colours  before  the  game 
was  concluded. 

A  divrrtissement  was  at  last,  how- 
ever, made  by  a  precocious  cMld  in 
the  company,  who,  having  been  for 
some  time  very  restless  at  the  un- 
scientific turn  the  conversation  had 
taken,  finally  thought  it  his  duty  to 
interfere,  and  nudging  the  elbow 
of  a  deaf  elderly  gentleman  near 
me  to  attract  his  attention,  tried  to 
elicit  his  opinion  on  the  'Atomic 
theory,*  but  with  singular  illnsuc- 
cess. 

'  Tommy?— is  it,  my  dear?*  said 
the  benign  old  gentleman,  ear-trum- 
pet in  ear,  bending  down  to  his  tor- 
mentor. 'And  a  very  nice  name,  too.' 

'  Atomic  1*  insisted  the  enfant  ta-^ 
rible,  with  an  amazing  emphasis  on 
the  last  syllabla 

'Ah I  Mick,  is  it,  my  dear?  I 
thought  you  said  Tommy.  Mick 
Tiernay.  Why,  you  must  be  quite 
a  little  Irish  boy,'  continued  the  poor 
old  gentleman,  with  the  most  winning 
affability,  which  was  quite  thrown 
away  upon  his  questioner,  who,  find- 
ing that  it  was  perfectly  hopeless, 
even  with  the  help  of  an  ear-trum- 
pet, to  make  himself  understood, 
chajiged  his  ground,  and  suddenly 
pouncing  on  me,  begged,  in  a  sten- 
torian voice,  to  my  infinite  horror, 
that  I  would  at  once  give  him  my 
opinion  'as  to  whether  the  possi- 
bility of  spontaneous  combustion  in 
the  human  subject  had  been  satis- 
fiGk;torily  disproved.' 

Thoroughly  taken  aback,  I  could 
only  falter,  'I  really  don't  know,' 
as  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
affect  not  to  have  heard  a  query 
propounded  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

'  But  is  it  possible,'  my  young 
gentleman  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
much  displeasure,  '  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  not  read  the  treatise 


of  the  learned  Doctor  Ummelkaupt- 
felhausen  on  the  subject?  Only 
&ncy,  mamma,'  he  said,  addressing 
a  lady  with  a  £ace  like  a  bird,  who 
was  sitting  gazing  on  her  darling, 
with  a  rapt  expression  of  delight 
and  awe  combined  on  her  counte- 
nance, '  only  fancy !  this  gentleman 
hasn't  read  Ummelkauptfelhausen!' 

Language  altogether  failing  in 
such  a  dr^fully  reprehensible  state 
of  affurs,  a  groan  burst  from  the. 
maternal  bosom,  and  all  present, 
appalled  and  awed,  were  of  course 
struck  dumb.  But  Allerdyce  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  wiUi 
wonderful  presence  of  mind  came 
gallantly  to  the  rescue.  Patting  the 
child  most  paternally  on  the  head, 
he  observed,  quietly, '  I'm  afraid,  my 
Uttle  man,  your  learning  must  be 
very  rudimentary,  or  you  would  Imow 
better  than  to  fiuicy  Ummelkaupt- 
felhausen an  authority ;  though, 
indeed,  a  thoroughly  superficial 
thinker  like  him  is  just  fit  for  chil- 
dren. But  you  will  be  wiser  when 
you're  older,  we  may  hope.' 

Of  course  every  one  smiled.  The 
mother  alone  looked  savage,  and  as 
if  she  could  have  eaten  Allerdyce 
then  and  there  in  one  mouthful 
without  the  smallest  scruple;  but 
for  that  he  was  fortunately  most 
supremely  indifferent,  having  gained 
his  object — ^namely,  silenced,  for  a 
time  at  least,  a  most  objectionable 
member  of  society.  Lest  a  reaction 
might  take  place,  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  prudent  course  to  mi- 
grate ;  aocoi^ingly,  we  departed, 
taking  my  daughter  Cissy  in  our 
train,  who,  by-the-way,  rejoiced  im- 
mensely at  the  temporary  extin- 
guishing of  the  infant  prodigy,  he 
having  been  plying  her  all  day  with 
abstruse  questions  on  the  Punic 
wars  and  tiie  specific  gravity  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  which  she  could  not 
in  the  least  answer.  She  had  finally 
referred  the  anxic>us  inquirer  to 
Tom  Allerdyce,  who  suggested  the 
prodigy  should  '  go  and  be  hanged,' 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulties 
that  oppressed  him.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  advice  so  kindly 
given  (as  is  often  the  case)  had  not 
been  taken,  for  she  found!^  her  tor- 
mentor aUve  and  busy  as  ever  when 
she  went  to  tea. 
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We  now  strolled  down  to  the 
arohery-gronnd— that  relic  of  the 
days  of  yore  which  brings  the  an- 
cient Britons,  Cressy,  and  Agincourt 
to  one's  mind  at  once.  With  all  the 
boatsted  improvements  of  our  age, 
we  still  apparently  cling  to  bows 
and  arrows.  Perhaps  the  thought 
that  they  were  handled  by  onr  an- 
cestors constitates  their  charm;  cer- 
tainly a  kind  of  halo  of  antiquity 
glistens  round  the  sport :  but  in 
addition  it  can  plead  the  minor 
merit  of  famishing  endless  subjects 
for  pretty  speeches,  for  the  connec- 
tion of  love  and  archery  is  an  old, 
old  story,  and  yet  ever  new.  The 
shooting  was  yery  good;  perhaps 
llie  absence  of  wind  may  have  con- 
tributed to  that  satisfiEictory  result, 
there  being  no  adverse  influences  to 
contend  with.  The  ladies  especially 
crowned  themselves  with  glory;  but 
the  in&nt  prodigy  being  reported 
as  heaving  m  sight  under  maternal 
conroy,  we  beat  a  precipitate  retreat, 
and  on  our  way  to  the  house  met 
emissaries  sent  from  Mrs.  Allerdyce 
to  say  that  the  leave-takings  were 
in  progress,  and  our  conveyances 
waiting. 

And  now  the  difficult  task  of  col- 
lecting our  scattered  forces  began. 
The  youngest  scm  and  daughter  had 
been  most  sucoessfally  captured  by 
Mrs.  Allerdyce,  who  clung  pertina- 
ciously to  her  children,  lest  they 
should  in  an  evil  moment  elude  her 
grasp,  when  the  elders  were  secured. 
Tom  and  the  second  daughter,  Mary, 
were,  however,  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  scouts  had  to  be  sent  out  in 
all  directions  to  search  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  afraid,  we  'gos- 
sipped '  on  the  departing  guests ; 
and  Captain  Sackville  fovoured  us 
with  several  caustic  remarks  on 
mankind  in  general,  and  young 
ladies  in  particular.  In  process  of 
time  our  numbers  becfune  complete. 
Mary  Allerdyce  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  an  amateur  photogra- 
pher, who  had  been  making  'studies' 
of  the  scene,  and  had  been  compelled 
to  act  a  very  imwilling  tableau  vivant, 


in  reward  for  which  the  artist  in- 
formed her,  wh^  he  bad  finished, 
that  his  charge  for  boring  her  to 
extinction  was  five  $hilling§!—BS  '  a 
most  deserving  charity '  was  in  great 
want  of  funds.  That  the  '  deserving 
charity '  received  an  augmentation  to 
its  fiinds  we  may  hope;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  Allerdyce  fieLmily  were  not 
amongst  the  contributors,  but  that 
they  let  this  grand  opportunity  of 
returning  good  for  evil  pass  without 
taking  advantage  of  ii 

When  making  our  adieux  to  Mrs. 
Sackville,  she  '  hoped  I  had  not  left 
the  game  of  croquet  because  of  their 
bod  play.  It  was  really  so  good  of 
a  first-rate  player  to  be  willing  to 
join  with  all  sorts  of  indifferent  ones.' 
To  this  flattering  exordium  I  bowed ; 
words  would  have  been  perfectly 
useless,  and  therefore  it  was  need- 
less to  expend  them.  Under  the 
false  character  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  me  all  day  I  left  Eepton» 
grieving  inwardly — as  a  man  of 
truth  must— over  the  delusion  which 
I  was  powerless  to  dispel,  but  out- 
wardly acquiescing  in  tne  laurels  so 
forcibly  pruned  on  me.  Captain 
Sackville  vainly  tempted  little  Maud 
Allerdyce  to  remain  with  him ;  she 
was  superior  to  bribery,  and  altoge- 
ther rejected  his  overtures.  The  part- 
ing came.  Young  Sackville,  in  the 
deepest  grief,  made  copious  appli- 
cations of  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
but  all  in  vain;  Maud  was  flinty- 
hearted,  but  finally  relented  so  &r 
as  to  make  a  vague  promise  of  one 
of  her  golden  curls  at  some  futiu^ 
period,  with  which  the  captain  had 
to  satisfy  himself,  affecting  to  con- 
sider himself  very  badly  treated. 
At  last  we  started.  The  last  thing 
that  reached  our  ears  as  we  drove 
rapidly  past  the  croquet-ground  was 
the  announcement  by  an  infatuated 
youth  that  he  was  practising  'Mr. 
Courtenay's  stroke;  though  whe- 
ther my  mantle  deyolved  on  him  or 
not  I  am  to  this  moment  ignorant 
Let  us  hope  80.  I  can  only  say  that 
it  has  left  me. 

0. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  LYEIO. 

SPEAK  for  me/  to  the  stars  I  said, 
One  June  night,  as  I  walked  alone ; 
But  the  stars  kept  silence  overhead, 

Nor  helped  to  make  my  loving  known : 
'  Unkind,  cold  stars,'  I  cried, '  the  moon 
Bhall  rise  and  tell  my  passion  soon.' 

The  moon  above  the  purple  hills 
Then  climbed  the  skies ;  I  bent  my  knee, 

But  ah !  my  tears  like  summer  rills 
Were  lost  before  they  reached  love's  sea. 

And  I  stood  voiceless  by  a  shore 

"Where  waves  are  murmuring  evermore. 

Then  in  despair  I  called  the  winds. 
And  bade  them  seek  some  amorous  shade ; 

To  whisper  there  the  spell  that  binds 
My  soul  to  her,  the  chosen  maid ; 

But  no  I  the  idle  winds  went  by. 

And  left  love's  sighs  on  earth  to  die. 

At  last  I  met  my  peerless  maid, 
And  love,  unhelped  by  stars  or  moon,  • 

Broke  out  in  speech,  and  stammering  said 
Its  olden  tale  that  night  in  June ; 

For  I  had  climbed  to  Feeling's  peak 

Whence  love  with  pride  must  fidl— or  speak. 

I  clasped  the  maiden,  then  mine  own, 

Bepeating  o*er  my  love  again ; 
And  not  this  time  spoke  I  alone. 

Moon,  stars,  and  winds  joined  my  refrain ; 
'  I  love — she  loves,'  the  echoes  heard. 
And  earth  and  heaven  jdned  each  fond  word ! 


THE  PLAYGROUNDS  OP  EUBOPE  : 

Ct»F  flnitierlxnli. 

URELY  everybody  otiglit  to  bvn  ttieir 
holiday  1  Holiday*  (whetlier  n^alarir 
periodical  or  irregolarly  oocBUonkl)  «n 
the  grand  elixir  of  life,  the  trae  ovntm 
jiUiAiU,  for  busy  peopla  As  for  people 
who  do  not  know  vhat  it  is  to  be  boqr, 
wboee  life  ie  one  long  holiday,  they  »n 
:  more  to  be  jntied  than  they  in  the  kut 
\  suspect. 

^      1  may  therefore  lay  down  the  axiotn 

\  that  a  hoUday  ie  a  medicinal  restorative^ 

\  a  pleasnmble  necessity,  for  ever;  hud- 

\  worked  individnal  who  has  not  made  np 

his  mind  to  shorten  his  natural  term  of 

life.  About  Uiat,  there  can  be  no  dispnte 

or  doubt.    It  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

iThe  only  points  open  to  discnaaioD  an 
the  How,  Whm,  and  Where  of  the  holt- 
day.    I  leave  private  convenience  and 
'  inclination  to  settle  with  the  two  finst  of 
'   tliose   adverbs  —  although,   as    to    the 
:    second,  for  multitudes,  the  cloee  of  snm- 
'    mer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn  is  the 
time  selected ;  and  a  capital  time  it  is — 
and  will  oon&ne  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  last:  Wnere?  Whitlier? 
In  which  direction?    North  ot  South  ?    East  or  'West? 

Now,  without  discussing  particulars,  I  will  assume  that  the  pleasantsBt, 
the  giftndest,  the  moat  attractive,  the  leaet  wearisome  playground  in  bU 
Europe,  is  Switzerland.  If  one  country  is  more  cosmopolite  than  another 
in  respect  to  its  visitors,  Switzerland  is  probably  that  country.  'Wberevs 
you  go,  from  table  d'hote  to  mountain  top,  you  fall  in  indiscruninataly  with 
Italians,  Russians,  Spaniards,  Qennans,  Americans  (fewer  since  the  civil  war), 
Butoh,  French,  English.  Strangers  ore  Switzerland's  staff  of  life ;  they 
enable  her  to  purchase  bread  and  wine ;  they  pay  the  rent  of  many  a 
dwelling ;  they  render  the  deeert  habitable,  and  cause  proviaons  to  abound 
where  none  are  produced  naturally.  With  the  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  this  polyglot  throng,  SwitKcrlaud  unites  great  geographical  variety 
and  diversity  of  altitude.  You  may  keep  snug  in  the  valley,  or  climb  up 
to  the  clouds,  or,  mounting  above  them  to  the  highest  pe«^a,  may  learn, 
frvm  the  evidence  of  your  senses,  that  the  fields  of  air  are  anything  but 
boundless.  Dear  Switzerland  I  It  is  needless  to  sound  your  praise.  I 
know  that  you  can  be  and  are  often  dear ;  but  I  also  want  to  show  people 
of  moderate  fortune  that  yon  may  and  can  be  cheap. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Alpe  are  rapidly  reached,  nowadays.  How  times 
are  changed,  in  respect  to  travelling  1  Overhanling  some  old  memoranda,  I 
find  a  note  of  a  journey  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  in  iS};,  taken  with  tBesams 
pair  of  horses,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Swiss  voitorier,  who  boarded  and 
lodged  me  on  the  road,  giving  a  good  knifoWd-fork  breakfast  at  nocm,  a 
dinner  in  the  evening,  and  a  bed.  We  started  early,  reposed  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  reached  our  quarters  for  the  night 
about  six  or  eeven.  At  every  halt,  we  come  to  a  fresh  town  or  villags ; 
ever;  half-day's  journey  brought  a  change  of  scene  which  would  have  been 
very  amneing  but  for  the  monotony  of  the  grand  interior  plain  of  France  in 
spite  of  all  its  wealth  and  all  its  agricultural  interest.  Still  we  did  see  the 
towns  and  villages,  and  mixed  wiui  theu  inbohitaQtB.    I  ronember  that  the 
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Swiss's  name  was  Clande,  and  that 
he  left  Geneva  the  day  after  his  wed- 
ding, his  wife  and  a  female  friend 
coming  to  see  ns  off.  I  paid  him  six 
louis-d'or  and  ten%rancs  bonne- 
main,  or  5/.  4s.  English,  and  was 
well  served  in  every  respect ;  bat  we 
started  on  the  34th  of  May,  and 
arrived  on  the  ist  of  June.  My 
note  concludes :  '  After  seeing  Italy, 
the  road  has  but  httle  to  interest,  and 
one  is  glad  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
journey.'  The  interest,  now,  is  that 
such  a  journey  is  historical.  Who, 
in  i864»  "Will  perform  the  feat  of 
going  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  in  nine 
days,  with  the  same  pair  of  horses  ? 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  you 
can  now,  in  the  course  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  traverse  the  whole  of 
France  by  its  longest  diagonals; 
which  is  a  much  more  extensive 
sweep  than  that  which  took  me  nine 
days.  This  certainly  is  rather  a 
&1aguing  trot ;  but  it  is  an  approach 
to  the  nugratoiy  powers  of  the 
swallow  and  the  crane.  In  1864,  a 
very  respectable  continental  tour 
may  be  completed  in  less  time  than 
it  could  be  half  begun  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. 

Two  advantages  result  You  want 
to  see  a  place  or  a  province,  and  you 
dart  down  upon  it  at  once  with  all 
your  fibculties  fresh.  By  making  one 
grand  stride  by  night,  when  the 
country  you  traverse  is  veiled  in 
darkness,  you  escape  all  temptation  to 
linger  and  loiter,  and  consequently  to 
lose  valuable  time.  Many  and  many 
a  travelling  project  has  been  ren- 
dered abortive  by  syren  attractions 
which  peeped  out  along  the  road. 
Myself  and  small  party  once  set  off 
to  see  Brittany.  Our  route  lay 
through  Normandy.  But  Nonnandy 
is  very  pleasant;  and  the  women's 
caps  are  fanny  to  behold.  They  give 
fovL  a  warm  foot-bath  after  your  dip 
m  the  sea ;  or  if  you  like  to  bathe  in 
cyder,  you  easily  can,  there  are  such 
oceans  of  it.  And  they  do  not 
breakfast  and  dine,  as  elsewhere; 
they  eat  two  dinners  per  day,  one  at 
eleven,  and  one  at  six.  And  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  are  picturesqua 
There  are  melons,  plums,  and  figs  to 
be  eaten;  there  are  churches  and 
stained-glass  windows  to  be  beheld. 
When  October  came^  all  we  had  seen 


of  Brittany  was  the  Bock  of  Cancale 
(honoured  of  epicures),  from  the 
summit  of  St.  Michael's  Mount;  nor 
have  we  seen  more  of  it  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  rush  straight  to  your  intended 
object  Remember  the  copy,  'De- 
lays are  dangerous.'  Fancy  yourself 
a  queen's  messenger  until  you  get 
where  you  want  to  go. 

Another  advantage  of  rapid  and 
economical  locomotion  is,  that  the 
pleasure  of  distant  travel  is  thrown 
open  to  a  multitude  of  persons  to 
whom  it  was   hermetically  closed 
befora      Moreover,   many   people 
who  could  well  afford  more  than 
sufficient  sums  of  money,  could  not 
afford  anything  like  sufficient  time. 
But  other  persons  besides  those  with 
two  or  three  thousand  a  year  and  an 
indefinite  extent  of  leisure  may  now 
enjoy  the  exhilarating  influence  of 
Alpine  air  and  scenery.    The  Jura 
range,  the  Swiss  Lakes,  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  nay  Italy  itself,  are  no 
longer  secluded  behind  the  formi- 
dable barrier,  impassable  tO;  most, 
which  is  raised  by  having  to  look  at 
your  horses'  tails  for  five  or  six  long 
weary  days.    The  upper  and  weal- 
thier class  of  English  are  already 
a  nation  of  travellers ;  so  are  ano- 
ther class,  often  not  wealthy,  but 
frugal  and  good  managers,  who  re- 
side abroad  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.    With  the  present  economy 
in  the  times  of  transit,  the  middle 
classes,   professional   and  business 
people,  might  likewise  be  travellers, 
if  they  would  only  regulate  their 
incomes  and  their  general  outlay  so 
as  to  leave  some  margin  for  travel- 
ling expenses.    If  they  will  spend 
their  last  forthing — they  often  say 
they  mmt,  and  have  not  the  courage 
to  say  they  wiU  wo*— in  keeping  up 
appearances  to  the  utmost  in  mat- 
ters of  dress,  equipage,  and  esta- 
bhshment,  barely  making  two  ends 
meet  while   striving   to   pass   for 
greater  folks  than  they  are,  they 
must  necessarily  debar  themselves 
from  the  mind-enlarging,  soul^ele- 
vating,   body-strengthening     plea- 
sures of  travel.    But  what  an  in- 
complete existence,  to  pass  out  of 
life  without  ever  beholding  a  snowy 
peak,  a  natural  cascade,  an  alpine 
lake,  a  self-sown  forest  hanging  on 
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crags  where  man  neyer  set  foot,  and 
with  the  clouds  entangled  in  the 
fir-tree  tops !  Surely,  the  sight  of  a 
mountain  chain  will  compensate  for 
a  little  less  household  show;  an 
annual  trip  to  the  rocky  hills,  with 
their  brawling  streams  and  their 
bracing  gales,  will  make  some 
amends  for  the  absence  of  a  footman 
from  your  entranoe-halL 

What  will  be  the  eventual  results 
of  the  new  system  of  travelling,  no 
one  can  predict  as  yet  The  changes 
to  be  brought  about  are  manifold, 
and  are  only  at  their  commence- 
ment One  curious  consequence  is 
the  starting  into  Ufe  of  mushroom 
localities  that  attain  full  growth,  or 
at  least  considerable  development, 
in  the  interval  between  two  editions 
of  'Bradshaw.'  The  latent  germs 
of  towns  that  have  lain  dormant  on 
the  ground  ever  since  the  &11  of  the 
Eotnan  Empire,  sprout  suddenly, 
make  vigorous  shoots,  and  burst 
into  blossoms  of  glass  roofls  and 
painted  walls.  Take  Cuioz,  for  in- 
stance, which  figures  in  small  capi- 
tals in  Time-tables  and  Indicateurs 
for  the  Mediterranean  line.  Where 
is  Culoz,  and  what?  Search  for  it 
in  '  Guy's  Geography,'  in  *  Brooks's 
Gazetteer,'  in  the  maps  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  in  'Chambers's 
Educational  Atlas ;'  you  may  as  well 
look  for  a  watering-place  in  the  map 
of  the  moon.  But  I  have  Culoz  on 
a  map,  in  a  '  Guide  to  Savoy,'  pub- 
lished since  its  annexation  to  France. 
It  is  the  point  where  the  line  from 
Ma9on  to  Chambery  (and  thence  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Oanis,  on  the  high 
road  to  Turin)  branches  off  to  £e 
left»  to  go  to  Geneva.  Culoz  is  a 
little  town,  a  handful  of  houses,  just 
enough  to  keep  a  mayor  and  a  no- 
tary amongst  them,  lying  in  a  nook 
behind  a  rocky  mountain,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  away  from  the 
station.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
pass  the  station  without  seeing,  or 
suspecting  the  town.  But  the  name, 
Culoz,  has  sprung  at  one  bound  out 
of  oblivion  into  notoriety ;  and  the 
town  and  the  station  may  one  day, 
perhaps,  effect  a  junction  of  oonti- 
unity. 

Olten,  again,  maybe  found  on  old 
good  maps  of  Switzerland,  such  as 
Keller's;  but  it  is  not  the  Olten  of 


1864.  Olten,  now,  is  the  point  oi 
meeting  of  the  railways  from  Neu- 
chatel  and  Solothum,  from  Thun 
and  Berne,  from  Freyburg  and 
Berne,  from  lAoeme,  from  Zurich 
and  Aarau,  and  from  France  and 
Basel.  Olten  boasts  some  of  the 
best-managed  refreshment-rooms  in 
Europe;  and  close  to  the  station  is  a 
capital  boarding-house  and  hotel. 
Von  Arx's,  where  the  weary  traveller 
may  rest  and  restore  himself  with 
every  comfort,  at  moderate  prices. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  means  of  transport 
from  London  to  Switzerland  will  be 
easier  or  speedier  than  they  are  at 
present  There  is  the  choice  be- 
tween express  and  omnibus  trains; 
and  that  is  all  It  is  a  question  of 
expense.  But  in  Switzerland  itself 
the  facilities  for  rambling  hither  and 
thither  are  constantly  increasing. 
Everywhere, the  railway  skirting  the 
lake  is  superseding  the  steamer 
which  rode  on  its  bosom,  and  which 
every  now  said  then,  if  it  did  not 
sink  to  the  bottom, ^caused  other 
lakefaring  craft  to  sink.  On  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel  alone,  the  sum- 
mer of  '63  saw  seven  steamers  less 
than  there  were  in  '60.  An  always 
inconvenient,  often  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  mode  of  tran- 
sit is  thus  exchanged  for  one  that  is 
quite  the  contrary.  Carriage  roads 
take  the  place  of  what  were  only 
bridle-paths ;  economical  diligences, 
open  to  the  commonalty,  run  where 
expensive  posting  once  held  the 
monopoly.  In  aU  sorts  of  places, 
httle  wooden  hotels,  organized  in 
conformity  with  the  tariff  of  a  franc 
per  bed  per  night,  if  down  in  the 
valley,  somewhat  dearer  if  up 
amongst  the  peaks,  are  starting  up, 
holding  their  own,  and  yieldinig 
satisfactory  profits.  Competition, 
and  the  growmg  consciousness  that 
over-exaction  tells  badly  in  the  l<Hig 
run,  are  reducing  the  prices  of 
guides,  innkeepers,  and  other  travel- 
ling necessaries.  The  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  middle-class  tourists  has 
called  forth,  and  led  to  the  discovery 
of,  a  sufficient  number  of  middle- 
class  hosts.  The  demand  for  '  Cheap 
Switzerland'  has  raised  a  supply. 

There  are  now  three  lines  or  rail- 
way completed  and  open  from  Paris 
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to  Switzerland.  Firsts  to  Geneva, 
by  Maoon  and  Culoz ;  secondly,  to 
Baael,  by  Yesoul  and  Mulhouse: 
thirdly,  to  Neuchatel,  by  Dijon  and 
Pontarlier.  We  will  follow  the  last, 
as  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  most 
striking  way  of  entering  Helvetian 
territory.  The  descent  from  Pon- 
tarlier, down  the  Val  de  Travers,  to 
NencfaAtel,  is  indescribably  magnifi- 
cent Weather  permitting,  there  is 
a  theatrical  succession  of  mountain 
scenery  ending  with  a  climax-picture 
of  the  town  and  lake  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  Simraen  Thai  mountains 
in  the  middle  distance,  with  the 
snowy  Jungfrau  at  the  back  of  all, 
which  renders  theatres  poor  trum- 
pery. What  it  is,  may  be  guessed 
m}m  the  following  tjrait. 

The  first  time  I  travelled  on  the 
line,  soon  after  passing  the  I^nch 
frontier,  the  conductor  of  the  train 
entered  our  carriage  with  a  smiling 
&ce,  and  seated  himself  as  one  of 
the  company.  Thinking  that  we 
were  favoured  with  his  presence  for 
business  purposes  merely,  I  ten- 
dered my  ticket  to  be  snipped  or 
inspected. 

'  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  want  that/  he 
gaily  observed.  '  I  like  to  come  in, 
to  watch  and  see  what  travellers 
think  of  the  Val  de  Travers.  You 
are  coming  to  it  soon.  Sit  on  that 
side,  to  the  right  of  the  carriage  as 
you  fSace  the  engina  On  this  side, 
where  I  am,  you  would  see  nothing 
— which  some  people  seem  to  like 
best,  for  they  very  often  shut  their 
eyes.* 

*  Either  very  cool,  or  very  sympa- 
thetic and  obliging  r  thought  I  to 
myself.  *  A  capital  specimen  of  Swiss 
independence.'  Even  where  we 
were,  there  was  much  to  admire,  and 
I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
admiration. 

'Oh!  this  is  nothing,'  said  the 
volunteer  showman.  '  Wait  till  you 
come  to  the  Val  de  Travers.  Look 
at  that  narrow  opening  between  the 
hiUs.' 

We,  the  occupants  of  that  railway 
carriage,  grouped  ourselves  round 
the  right-hand  window,  as  we  were 
bid,  in  a  social  little  semicircle,  as  if 
we  bad  been  in  the  private  box  of  a 
theatre.  As  we  advanced,  the 
mountain  p(Hrtal  (^)eiied  wide^  and 


we  followed  the  outline  of  the  left- 
hand  buttress,  hanging,  somehow^ 
not  far  from  its  summit  First  we 
saw  great  masses  of  mist  boiling  up, 
as  if  from  some  great  subterranean 
caldron;  and  then,  a  verdant  val- 
ley seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
excavated  beneath  us  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  We  looked 
down  into  a  beautiful  abyss;  but 
still  it  1JXU  an  abyss.  It  was  as  if 
the  ground  had  suddenly  sunk  down 
under  our  feet,  like  an  enormous 
pitfall,  with  trees,  rivers,  roads, 
human  dwellings,  and  everything 
else  standing  upon  it,  leaving  us 
trembling  on  the  very  edge  of  terra 
firma.  Far  and  deep  below  you  see 
a  busy  villaga  It  is  just  such  a  view 
as  a  hawk  would  have  when  he 
hovers  over  the  cottage  in  which  his 
quarry  has  taken  refuge  in  despair. 
Like  him,  you  dart  down  towards  it 
with  a  curvilinear  course,  which  re- 
sembles the  descending  sweep  of  a 
bird  from  tiie  skies.  The  inclination 
of  the  railroad,  as  it  hangs  on  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  and  glides 
across  its  face,  is  fearful  to  behold, 
when  you  can  behold  it 

'  Oh  dear  1  oh  dear  1'  groaned  one 
of  our  party.  'This  is  dreadful  1 
It  is  most  lovely,  certainly,  if  you 
will;  but  if  I  had  known  what  it 
was  like,  I  could  never  have  ven- 
tured hero — no,  that  I  could  not  Do 
tell  me,  pray,  when  will  this  fright- 
ful part  of  the  line  come  to  an 
end?' 

Our  ticket-taking  cicerone  was  in 
such  high  glee  that  he  nearly  jumped 
out  of  his  uniform.  He  feasted  on 
the  combined  expression  of  wonder, 
delight,  alarm,  and  pleased  surprise, 
that  was  stamped  on  every  passen- 
ger's countenance. 

'  There  is  no  end  of  it  at  present, 
he  said.  'You  will  have  ever  so 
much  more.  I  hope  you  are  not 
tired  yet  of  going  in  and  out  of  tun- 
nels. But  you  should  haye  seen  the 
railway  while  it  was  making.  At 
first  there  was  not  foothold  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  The  engineers  were 
obliged  to  be  held  by  ropes  tied 
round  their  waists ;  they  were  hauled 
up  and  down  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass. But  I  must  go ;  for  here's  a 
station.' 

And  such  a  station!    Ifsjustan 
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elegant  wooden  birdcage  hung  up 
against  the  side  of  a  wall. 

Single  men,  on  pleasure  bent,  bat 
at  the  same  time  of  frugal  mind, 
will  of  course  reach  their  destination 
per  third-class  carriage.    The  fare 

From  Boulogne  to  Paris,  1 5  francs 
65  centimes :  Prom  Paris  to  Neu- 
chatel,  3 1  francs  05  centimes ;  alto- 
gether 46  francs  70  centimes,  or  lees 
than  2I.  The  reader  is  reminded, 
once  for  all,  that  10  centimes  make 
one  penny,  and  therefore  that  a 
franc,  or  100  centimes,  is  tenpence ; 
25  francs  make  a  pound;  100  francs 
make  4/. 

Permit  me  to  speak  didactically, 
while  giving  trayelling  advice. 
First  day,  leave  Boulogne  at  six  in 
the  morning,  and  donU  stop  in  Paris, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  Take 
luncheon  in  the  railway  carriage; 
cross  Paris  to  the  Ghemin  de  Fer  de 
Lyon,  and  go  on  to  sleep  at  Mon- 
tereau.  Second,  an  easy  day  to 
Dijon.  Third,  an  easier  to  Dole. 
Fourth,  to  Neuchatel. 

This  reads  like  tardy  progress, 
but  really  is  not  so  in  the  end. 

*  Chi  va  piano,  va  lontano,'  is  an  ex- 
cellent motto  for  travellers.  It  im- 
pUes  not  only  '  Slow  and  sure,'  but 

*  slow  and  far.'  Never  knock  your- 
selves up  with  the  ardent  outburst 
of  your  first  two  or  three  days' 
jonmeying.  Travelling  all  night, 
except  upon  pressing  emergency,  is 
a  mistake  and  a  piece  of  false 
economy.  The  next  day  has  to  pay 
for  it ;  perhaps  the  debt  is  not  quite 
cleared  ofif  till  the  day  after  the  next. 
The  machinery  of  the  human  frame 
refuses  to  act  properly,  if  cheated  of 
its  regular  rations  of  repose.  No 
man  has  more  than  a  limited  capital 
of  strength  in  his  corporeal  bank. 
If  he  draw  on  it  too  freely  and 
rapidly,  he  will  become  insolvent  in 
the  end. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  French 
railway  travelling,  it  may  be  advi- 
sable to  mention  some  of  the  regu- 
lations in  force.  Contrive  to  be  at 
the  station  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  the  starting  of  your  train. 
The  advantage  of  arriving  early  is 
that  you  may  generally  secure  for 
your  luggage  the  first  or  second  turn 
of  registration.  A  porter  will  receive 
your  luggage  and  place  it  on  the 


bench  connected  with  the  luggage 
office,  as  near  the  office  window  as 
possible,  to  take  its  turn.  The 
French  railway  people,  if  civilly 
tressed,  are  almost  mvariably  civil 
and  obliging.  Cases  of  just  com- 
plaint are  extremely  rare.  Gratui- 
ties to  porters  are  forbidden;  but 
such  prohibitions  are  useless.  K 
human  nature  be  driven  out  at  the 
door,  it  will  return  by  the  window. 
I  have  found  the  administration  of 
half  a  franc,  or  even  of  a  few  odd 
sous,  greatiy  expedite  matters  in 
hand. 

As  soon  as  your  luggage  is  de- 
posited, take  your  place  at  tiiie  ticket 
wicket,  and  wait  patientiy.  No 
crowding  or  pushmg  is  .allowed 
there;  travellers  are  required  to  ad- 
vance to  the  wicket  regularly,  one 
by  one,  in  single  file,  in  the  oider  of 
their  arrival,  forming  what  the 
French  call  a  queue,  or  taiL  Bails 
are  mostly  placed  in  front  of  Hm 
wicket,  to  compel  the  formation  of 
the  qume.  If  you  stand  first  in  the 
file,  you  will  be  served  first;  there- 
fore go  early.  You  thus  avoid  all 
hurry,  fuss,  and  feverish  bustie ;  you 
keep  your  temper  and  abstain  from 
puUing  yourself  into  a  perspiratioii. 
At  the  wicket,  state  briefly,  and  dis- 
tinctly, the  number  of  your  party, 
the  class  you  travel  by,  and  your 
destination,  thus : '  Trois — ^Premieres 
— Paris.'  Your  tickete  and  your 
change  will  be  returned  with  admi- 
rable rapidity. 

As  soon  as  you  are  in  possession 
of  your  party's  tickete,  hasten  to  the 
luggage-office  window.  Have  in 
readiness  ten  centimes,  that  is,  a 
couple  of  sous,  which  is  the  charge 
for  registration.  Every  traveller 
by  rail  in  France  is  allowed  a  certain 
weight  of  luggage,  without  extra 
ch^a  I  do  not  tell  wJiat  weight, 
because  you  are  wise  enough  to 
travel  witii  as  Httie  luggage  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  model  quantity  (the  only 
quantity  suitable  for  Cheap  Switzer- 
land) is  a  small  carpet  bag  which 
you  can  carry  in  your  hand  and  take 
in  the  carriage  with  you,  under  the 
seat  In  foreign  hotels,  you  get 
things  washed  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  The  American  plMi,  when 
out  on  a  journey,  is  not  bad ;  as  soon 
as  a  thing  gete  spoiled  and  shabby. 
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throw  it  aside  and  bny  a  new  one. 
Anything  to  avoid  encumbrances. 
It  is  also  good  to  start  b'ght,  to  leave 
room  for  purchases  and  things  col- 
lected on  the  way.  The  French 
allowance  of  luggage  is  more  than 
enough  for  reasonable  tourists,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  distributed  over  your 
party.  One  has  a  little  more,  another 
has  a  httle  less;  and  the  average 
remains  within  reasonable  bounds. 

You  give  your  tickets  to  the  lug- 
gage clerk;  the  porter  puts  your 
luggage  into  the  weighing  machine, 
and  shouts,  while  the  clerk  writes, 
'  Three  voyageurs ;  four  cdis,  pack- 
ages; so  .many  kilos  (weight); 
Paris.'  Other  porters  paste  cm  each 
package  a  printed  label  with  the 
No.  of  registration  and  the  destina- 
tion. The  clerk  takes  the  two  sous, 
stamps  your  ticket  on  the  back 
'  Bagages,'  and  hands  you  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  registration,  which  you 
wUl  put  in  your  purse,  and  go  in 
peace,  keeping  your  ticket  in  a  come- 
at-able  place.  You  have  now  no 
further  care  about  the  luggage, 
until  you  arrive  at  your  journey's 
end,  which  is  a  very  great  comfort 
when  the  journey  is  long. 

You  are  then  admitted  to  the 
waiting-room  belonging  to  your 
class.  When  the  train  is  on  the 
point  of  starting,  the  doors  of  the 
first-class  waiting  room  are  first 
thrown  open;  then,  after  a  short 
delay,  during  which  the  first-class 
folk  take  their  places,  the  second- 
class  passengers  are  let  loose;  and 
then  the  third.  You  start ;  we  will 
supjpose  that  you  arrive  without 
accident  You  have  to  wait  in  a 
lobby  or  hall  of  the  station  while  the 
Inggoge  is  being  classed  in  order. 
At  last,  you  are  admitted  to  claim 
your  own  by  presenting  the  dupli- 
cate of  registration.  But  note  that 
luggage  cannot  be  removed  till  it 
has  been  passed  by  the  Octroi  of- 
ficers of  the  town,  which  they  do  bv 
chalking  a  hieroglyph  on  each 
package.  Therefore,  have  your  k^s 
in  readiness,  in  case  they  choose  to 
search  it  for  meats  or  liquors.  The 
larger  the  town  at  which  you  arrive, 
the  more  strictly  the  Octroi  insists 
on  its  right;  which,  however,  by 
railway,  and  by  express  trains  espe- 
cially, is  often  suffered  to  drop  into 


an  inoffensive  formality,  although 
the  right  still  remains. 

The  cheapness  with  which  Switz- 
erland can  be  'done'  depends 
entirely  upon  how  far  you  can 
combine  the  following  conditions. 
Travel  second  or  third  class  by  rail. 
On  steamers,  take  the  second  place, 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  which  has 
the  best  view  and  costs  the  least 
Numbers  who  pay  for  places  at  the 
stem,  crowd  to  the  front  and  remain 
there  during  the  whole  passage.  Go 
to  cheap  inns,  which  need  not  be  bad 
ones,  but  quite  the  contrary.  You  will 
find  many  such  respectable,  clean, 
and  comfortable,  although  you  may 
often  not  have  '  the  view,'  and  will  be 
less  thrown  in  the  way  of  wealthy 
English.  But  you  have  only  to  walk 
out  to  see  the  view,  and  your  main 
object,  I  supposci  is  Switzerland. 
Lastly,  travel  on  foot  all  you  can ; 
not  by  any  means  eschewing  the 
convenience  of  railways,  diligences, 
and  steamers,  when  they  fall  in  your 
way,  but  avoiding  the  expense  of 
hu'ed  carriages  or  saddle-horses,  to 
make  the  innumerable  excursions  for 
which  there  is  no  itublic  conveyance. 
The  knapsack  and  the  little  carpet 
bag  are  cilso  an  introduction  to  cheap 
hotels,  as  well  as  a  persuasion  to 
concede  reduced  prices  in  hotels 
which  are  not  exactly  cheap. 

For  in  Switzerland  the  whole  art 
of  cheap  travelling  consists  in  set- 
tling the  prices  beforehand.  Have 
no  shame  or  hesitation  in  doing  it ; 
the  innkeeper  would  think  you  a 
fool  if  you  had.  I  do  not  claim  the 
merit  of  the  discovery.  M.  Desba- 
rolles,  a  !E^nch  artist,  has  published 
'A  Journey  in  Switzerland  at  three 
and  a  half  francs  per  day.'  The  au- 
thor practises  pamting  and  palm-^ 
istry,  making,  possibly,  more  by 
the  latter  than  the  former.  His 
book  is  amusing  from  its  intense 
Anglophobia,  for  which  we  may 
pardon  him,  considering  that  it  (the 
book)  has  done  great  good.  For 
instance,  the  charge  for  '  bougie '  has 
already  disappeiured  from  several 
moderate-priced  inns,  being  incor- 
porated with  the  more  generaJ  and 
less  objectionable  item  of  '  service.' 
Of  course  he  is  no  favourite  with 
numerous  innkeepers;  nevertheless, 
he  has  directed  considerable  custom 
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to  those  who  are  willing  to  meet  the 
demand  for  fiur  aooommodation  at 
moderate  charges.  He  boldly  car- 
ried ont  the  ideas  which  were  long 
ago  suggested  by  Topffer's  charm- 
ing '  Voyages  en  Zigzag/  His  grand 
arcanum  for  the  economical  traveller 

is  to  FIX  HIS  PBIOIIS  BEFOREHAND.    His 

tariff  is,  dinuer,  including  such  an 
allowance  of  wine  as  he  can  get  for 
his  money,  a  franc  and  a  half;  bed, 
one  franc ;  breakfast  of  coffee,  milk, 
bread,  butter,  and  honey,  another 
franc ;  service  and  bougie,  nothing. 
Total,  three  francs  and  a  half. 

This  figure  is  low.  I  get  my  bed 
for  a  franc,  but  pay  more  for  other 
things,  and  do  not  refuse  a  trifle  for 
service.  I  get  a  good  dinner,  with- 
out beer  or  wine,  for  a  franc  and  a 
half,  especially  if  I  do  not  dine 
alone.  A  more  substantial  break- 
fast than  that  allowed  by  M.  Desba- 
rolles  is  required  by  most  consitu- 
tions  while  making  a  pedestrian 
tour  with  only  two  meals  a  day.  In 
truth,  it  is  difficult  beforehand  to 
set  precise  limits  to  your  total  ex- 
penditure. £zt|a  fifttigue  requires 
extra  restoratives ;  and  a  man  s  ap- 
petite tor  meat  and  drink  is  very 
different  amongst  the  Alps  to  what 
it  is  in  a  city  counting-house.  The 
above  prices  only  apply  to  towns 
and  lowlands.  Up  in  the  hills, 
where  provisions  have  to  be  fetched 
by  horses  or  men,  prices  are  neces- 
sarily higher,  but  not  more  so  than 
might  be  reasonably  expected.  On 
the  top  of  the  Niesen  (a  most  delec- 
table climb),  reached  only  by  a 
bridle  path  which  mounts  steeply 
and  continuously  for  ten  long  miles, 
I  had  a  good  and  wholesome  dinner 
for  two  francs.  Fair  ordinary  white 
wine  was  a  franc  and  a  half  the 
bottle,  Yvome  two  francs,  and  Nuits 
(Burgundy)  three  francs  only.  All 
tbis  wine  is  carried  up  on  horses' 
backs.  If  a  wine-carrier  were  to 
fallf  what  a  smash  and  a  spill ! 

Every  intending  pedestnan  ought 
to  take  great  thought  how  he  means 
to  be  shod.  A  doggrel  philosopher 
has  enundated  the  formula  that 
'without  feet  you  can't  have  toes;* 
I  carry  the  truism  further,  and  as- 
sert that  without  good  walking  toes 
and  feet  you  can't  walk.  But  sedeji- 
tai^  people  are  apt  to  foiget  that 


th^e  are  two  sorts  of  human  feet, 
feet  to  walk  with,  and  feet  to  sit 
still  with.  We  trei^  oar  sedentary 
feet  exactly  as  they  should  be 
treated,  by  carrying  out  the  golden 
rule  to  keep  the  head  cool  and  the 
fdet  warm.  But  walking  feet  nrast 
be  otherwise  managed;  they  must 
be  kept  oool  and  dry ;  hence,  partly, 
the  pedestrian  exploits  performed  by 
nude-footed  people,  as  the  Scotch 
and  the  Arabs.  Thick  stockings  which 
encourage,  and  boots,  highlo?rB,  (x 
bottinee  which  oonflne  moisture,  are 
bad.  At  the  end  of  a  long  smnmer- 
day's  journey  you  will  have  your 
feet  tender,  sodd^i,  half-skinned, 
apfHoaching  ibe  oonditi<m  of  an 
overboiled  fowl ;  for  which  misfor- 
tune the  best  remedy  is  to  inclose 
your  toes  and  the  parts  affected  in  a 
linen  rag  soaked  in  brandy  and  olive 
oil  before  drawing  on  your  stock- 
ings. Wear  thin  socks  or  stockingB 
of  flnest  wool,  and  thick-soled  shoes, 
cut  low  rather  than  high,  and  al- 
ready worn  before  starting.  If  yon 
must  have  gaiters,  to  keep  out  gra- 
vel and  bits  of  stick,  let  them  be  of 
brown  holiand  or  hempen  doth.  I 
guess  that  silk  would  make  the  beet 
walking  stockings,  but  have  not 
tried  it 

The  rest  of  vour  costume,  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  may  be  trons^s 
rather  thick  than  thin ;  waistooat  <^ 
the  same,  buttoning  high:  light 
frock  coat,  and  wi^erproof  wide- 
awake or  cap,  with  the  means  of 
&8tening  under  the  chin.  Instead  of 
stick  or  alpenstock,  take  a  large  straig 
umbrella  with  a  convenient  handle, 
an  iron  ferule,  and  a  stick  exactly 
the  length  of  your  walking-stii^. 
It  will  serve  besides  as  a  pansol  in 
the  sunshine  and  a  screen  in  the 
wind. 

In  staartinc;  for  an  eminence  where 
a  view  is  to  be  admired  (as  the  Bigi, 
Mount  Pilate,  <&c.),  take  with  you  a 
woollen  comforter  and  a  flann^ 
shirt ;  an  overcoat  also  is  a  wise  |»re- 
caution.  You  wrrive  perspiring  at 
the  top;  you  immediately  change 
your  wet  flannel  for  dry.  If  the  air 
is  keen,  as  mostly  happ^is,  you  don 
the  additional  outer  clothing  and 
enjoy  your  panorama  in  oomf(xrt  and 
safe^.  I  ocmvey  these  and  a  few 
etker  items  In  a  Mttla  bmiAmg, 
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easily  carried;  but  you  will  often 
have  offers  to  be  relieved  of  it  for  a 
mere  trifle, '  ganz  billig,'  very  cheap, 
especially  if  you  appear  not  to  care 
to  be  relieved  of  it.  In  Switzerland, 
as  elsewhere,  the  less  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  need  of  a  thing,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  get  it.  In- 
dependence is  master  of  the  market 
You  say,  and  show, '  I  can  do  with- 
out you,'  and  you  have  your  man. 

The  question  of  'braces  or  no 
braces '  merits  careful  consideration. 
Their  absence  gives  a  freedom  to 
the  chest  and  the  whole  upper  por- 
tion of  the  body,  which  cannot  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  never 
tried  the  experiment.  You  feel  as 
much  at  ease  in  all  your  motions  as 
if  you  were  a  prizefighter  about  to 
enter  the  ring.  The  girding  of  the 
loins,  in  order  to  keep  the  trousers 
in  their  place,  is  a  support  which  is 
popular,  historical,  and  bil:4ical. 
The  improvement  of  your  perscmal 
appearance  is  indisputable.  On  the 
other  hand,  persons  who  perspire 
much  may  find  UiemselTes  inconve- 
nienced by  tight  girding.  Braces 
enable  you  both  to  trudge  along  with 
your  loins  imgirded,  and  also  serve 
to  keep  the  bottoms  of  your  trou- 
sers out  of  the  dirt  in  sloppy 
weather.  On  the  whole,  my  ad- 
vice is,  start  without  braces,  but 
take  a  pair  with  you  for  occasional 
service. 

The  pedestrian  must' not  be  dis- 
heartened by  weariness  at  the  out- 
set of  his  journey.  After  two  or 
three  days'  walking,  he  will  find  his 
fatigue  gradually  diminish  until  he 
is  thoroughly  in  tramping  trim,  and 
able  to  continue  his  march  far  many 
hours  without  feeling  tired  or  in  the 
least  exhausted.  Best  may  be  al- 
lotted in  various  ways ;  as,  part  of 
the  day  on  foot,  part  in  steamer  or 
dib'gence.  French  troops,  when  on 
the  move  (in  time  of  peace),  march 
four  days,  and  rest  the  fifth.  If  you 
take  two  days'  rest  in  the  week 
(Sunday  and  either  Wednesday  or 
Thursday)  and  walk  the  rest,  it  will 
carry  you  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  country. 

Once  at  Neuohatel,  Helvetia's  all 
before  you  where  to  choose.  You 
may  turn  to  the  right,  to  Lausanne 
•ad  tho  Lake  of  Geneva;  you  magr 


cross  the  Lake  to  Morat,  and  walk 
on  to  Freyburg ;  or  you  may  take  rail 
to  Berne  and  Thun,  whence  the 
steamer  will  land  you  at  Neuhaus. 
And  now  for  a  cheap  day  or  two. 

Walking  from  Neuhaus  to  Unter- 
seen(the  twin  village  of  Interlacken, 
one  of  the  grand  rendezvous  for 
Swiss  tourists),  rain  came  on;  so, 
instead  of  prcixedmg,  I  slept  there. 
Next  morning  early,  while  tne  goats 
belonging  to  each  family  were  as- 
sembling in  the  Place  or  Square  to 
be  driven  off  together  to  their  brows- 
ing ground,  I  started  early  on  foot, 
and  reached  Zweilutschinen.  Excel- 
lent breakfast,  if.  8oc.  Thence  on 
to  Lauterbrunnen,  where  1  would  tell 
about  the  Staubbach  cascade  if  there 
were  room,  and  if  you  could  not  read 
about  it  elsewhere.  After  the 
Staubbach,  onwards  and  upwards  on 
the  way  to  Murren.  On  leaving 
Lauterbrunnen,  there  started  from 
the  ground  a  little  brown  man  about 
two  feet  high,  with  an  old  little  face 
made  of  Gruy^re  cheese,  a  russet 
coat  and  waistcoat  much  too  short, 
brass  buttons  much  too  big,  a  pair 
of  shoes  much  too  large,  and  a  stick. 
as  long  as  he  was  himself.  The  little 
brown  man  had,  moreover,  a  know- 
ing look  and  a  cunning  smila  He 
would  carry  my  bag  to  Murren  for 
three  francs. 

No,  he  wouldn't ;  I  could  perfisctly 
carry  it  myself. 

At  this,  he  was  a  beaten  manni- 
Mn ;  my  slave.  He  would  carry  it 
for  two ;  and  did  so. 

Installed  in  ofSce,  Johannes  Fich- 
ter  informs  me  that,  though  small 
enough  for  six,  he  is  setat  sixteen. 
He  is  a  guide  in  the  bud.  He  shows 
me  a  squirrel  (quite  different  to  ours, 
black  with  white  muzzle),  high  up  a 
cherry-tree.  As  we  ascend,  the  little 
brown  man,  up  to  his  business,  pulls 
off  his  coat-— a  hint  for  me  to  do  the 
same.  Nor  is  he  without  preten- 
sions. He  wears  a  hat,  if  you|p1ease, 
— somebody's  cast-off  wide-awake, 
chucked  into  a  ravine— and  not  a 
black  cotton  nightcap,  like  his  little 
fellows.  He  leads  the  way  manfully 
to  MUrren  (which  I  advise  you  to 
see),  telling  the  names  of  the  giant 
peaks  as  they  rise  before  us.  His 
information  is  usefal ;  for  a  flat  map 
gives  no  idea  of  the  nature  andbear* 
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ings  of  a  monntaiDOTis  ooantry.  At 
Murren,  little  brown  man  asks  for  a 
trink  gelt,  and  gets  25c.  Good  din- 
ner at  Miirren,  with  wine  and  Lon- 
don stout,  6f.  ^Dearer,  because  not 
at  table  d'hote  time.]  Host  evidently 
wishful  to  keep  me  for  the  night 
Enow  better.  If  bad  weather  sets 
in  on  the  mountain,  you  are  caught 
in  a  trap,  where  you  must  stay  per- 
haps two  or  three  days.  Therefore, 
after  dinner,  walk  down  to  Pension 
Staubbach  to  sup  and  sleep. 

Another  cheap  day.  Supper,  bed , 
and  breakfast  at  the  Pension  Staub- 
bach, 4^  50c.  Start,  with  a  roll  in 
pocket,  over  the  Wengem  Alp,  on 
foot,  expending  by  the  way  if.  5c.  in 
wine  and  coffee,  and  passing  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  In  de- 
scending to  the  valley  of  Grindel- 
wald,  do  not  enter  the  village,  but 
make  for  Zweilutschinen  again, 
where  dine  and  sleep. 

One  more  cheap  day.  Dinner,  bed, 
and  Linen  washing  at  Zweilutschinen, 
6fl  15c.  Walk  to  Interlacken.  Ex- 
cellent breakfast  there,  with  coffee 
and  glass  of  cognac,  af.  loc.  Steamer 
to  Brienz,  if.  On  the  top  of  the  di- 
ligence, over  the  Brunig  to  Alpnach, 
5f.  60c.  Steamer  to  Lucerne,  if.  20c. 
Dinner  at  Lucerne,  with  bottle  of 
wine,  2f.  50c.  In  this  cheap  day,  a 
great  distance  is  accomplished  and  a 
wonderful  variety  of  scenery  beheld. 

Mont  Blanc,  and  similar  exces- 
sively  high  work,  are  not  included 
in  Cheap  Switzerland ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  distinguish  yourself  by 
scaling  the  Cervin  or  some  other  (is 
there  any  other  now?)  unclimbed 
precipice,  you  must  pay  for  it  in 
pocket,  and  often  in  person.  A 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
ascend  the  Schreckhom  while  it  was 
still  a  virgin  peak,  haa  never  reco- 
vered his  eyesight  perfectly  since  the 
two  nights  wluch  he  spent  among 
the  snow  four  or  five  years  ago. 

I  conclude  with  a  list  of  cheap 
inns,  from  personal  experience,  pre- 
mising that  I  don't   know  a  bad 


H6tel  du  Commerce  in  France,  nor 
a  bad  Hotel  du  Lac  in  Switzerland. 

Neuchatel,  Hdtel  du  La^ 

Berne,  La  Clef  (am  Schlnssel). 

Unterseen,  Hdtel  de  VDle  (Eanf- 
haus). 

Zweilutschinen,  L'Onrs  (am  Baar). 

Lauterbmnnen,  Pension  Staub- 
bach. 

Interlacken,  Hdtel  da  Lac 

Lucerne,  L'Aigle  d'Or. 

Bigi  Staffel  (hiU  prices). 

Wimmis  (footof  the  Niesen),  Hd- 
tel du  Lion. 

Very  good,  but  not  of  the  vctj 
cheapest : — 

Unterseen,  Pension  Beausito. 
Geneva,  Hdtel  du  Lao. 
Berne,  zum  Affe,  Pension  Hiiter. 
Thun,  Freienhof. 
Zurich,  Fauoon. 

Bapperschwyl  (Lake  of  Zurich), 
Hdtel  du  Lac. 
Lucerne,  Swan. 

Cheap  hotels,  not  known  to  tiie 
writer: — 

Baths  of  Leuk  XGenuni),  Hdtel 
de  rUnion. 

Mullinen,  L'Onrs  de  Berne. 

Art,  La  Couronne  d'Or. 

Brienz,  L'Ours. 

Sachsein,  L'Ange. 

Hergiswyl  (foot  of  .Mont  Pilate), 
Cheval. 

Meyringen,  MdUes.  Balmer. 

Altorf,  Guillaume  TelL 

And  now,  my  friends  in  'Londcm 
Society' — the  young  ones  especially 
whose  hearts  and  heels  and  purses 
are  yet  light, — peradventurean  'old 
stager'  has  '  put  you  up'  to  a  few 
things.  After  your  first  or  next 
ramble  about  Switzerland  you  may 
think  of  the  excellent  investment 
you  made  in  this  month's  number 
of  your  fEivourite  magazine — ^how  it 
was  worth  as  many  sovereigns  as  it 
cost  you  pence.    Au  revoir  \ 

E.  S.  D. 
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THE  LONDON  OPEBA  DIBEOTOES  : 

A  BMSOB  GW  OUBIOUB  ANBODOTIO  MEM0IB8  OF  THB  PBINOIPAL  HBN  OONHBOTID 

WITH  THE  DIBBOTION  OF  THX  GFESLk; 
THB  IMCH^OnS  WHICH  DISTINGniSHED  THSIB  MANAGEMENT; 

OF  GELEBBATED  G0MP06EB8  AND  THB  LEAXONG  8INGEB8 
WHO  HAVE  APPEABED  BEFOBE  THB  BBTTISH  PX7BLI0. 

Sb  *b^  ^^W  °^  '  <«««8  of  SJottg/ 

Tember  that  yeaiv-^K)iicertB  and 
balls  having  been  the  only  enter- 
tainment during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year.  Yaneschi  had  come  from 
Italy  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  before 
this  time^  and  had  commenced  his 
opera  management  as  assistant  to 
Ix)rd  Middlesex. 

Since  the  departnie  of  Monticelli. 
in  1 746,  serious  opera  had  languished 
in  neglect.  Vaneschi  endeavoured 
to  revive  it;  but  unfortunately  the 
pubho  did  not  care  for  the  enter- 
tainment which  he  offered  them. 
In  DeoembOT,  1753,  Walpole  wrote 
thus  of  the  performances  at  the 
King's  Theatre : — *  The  Opera  is  in- 
different; the  first  man  (Serasini) 
has  a  finer  voioe  than  Monticelli, 
but  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it 
Ancient  Yisconti  does  so  much  with 
hers  that  it  is  intolerable.  .  .  .  The 
Opera  succeeds  pretty  well;  and 
music  has  so  much  recovered  its 
power  of  charming  that  there  is 
started  up  a  burletta  at  Govent  Gar- 
den that  nas  half  the  vogue  of  the 
old  "  Beggar's  Opera;"  indeed,  there 
is  a  soubrette  called  the  Nicolina, 
who,  besides  being  pretty,  has  more 
vivacity  and  variety  of  humour  than 
ever  existed  in  any  other  creature.* 
The  singers  at  the  Opera,  in  addi- 
tion to  Serasini,  were  Bimieri  and 
Albuzio,  and  Signore  Passerini  and 
FrasL  These  performers  were  re- 
garded with  the  most  supreme  con- 
tempt bv  the  aristocracy,  who  em- 
ployed them  to  sing  at  concerts,  but 
engaged  their  services  through  a 
steward  or  butler,  leaving  profes* 
sional  and  agent  to  haggle  about  the 
price  to  be  charged. 

At  this  time  there  was  an  an- 
nouncement (continued  for  many 
years)  that  'by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mandf '  no  persons  whatever  were  to 
be  admitted  behind  the  scenes, 
l^ere  were  other  adveriasementB 
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CHAPTER  m. 

VANIBOHI— «INffl£B8  FALL  INTO  0ONTE1IFT 
— ^MANAGKHUL  ANKOUNOEIfEVTS — ^VA- 
NBSCHI  INVrnBB  SIGHORA  MIKOOTTI  TO 
ENGLAND— BBGINA  MINGOITl'fl  HISTOBY 
— HER  TRIXTMPHANT  SUCCE88  IN  LON- 
DON— QUABRBL8  BETWEEN  THE  DIREC- 
TOB  AND  HIS  PRIMA  DONNA— CRAWFORD 
TREASURER— BANKBUPTOT  AND  FUGHT 
OF  VANESCHI — 8IGN0RA  MINGOm  BE- 
OOlfES  DIBE0TRBB8  ^FELICE  GIARI^NI— 
MINGOTTI  IS  OBLIGED  TO  RETREAT — 
BB-AFFBARANOB  OF  VANESCHI  .'  HB 
FAUiS  AGAIN  —  8IGN0RA  MATTEI  OB* 
TAINS  THB  DIRBOnON  —  OOOOm,  THB 
COMPOSER  —  FINTO,  LBADEB  OF  THB 
ORGHEflrTBA — TBNDUOOI— DANCING  BE- 
GINS TO  USURP  THE  FIRSTT  PLACE — EUSI 
— CROWDS  AT  THB  OPERA— ABEL- 
BACH— SIGNOBA  MATTEI  BE8IGNS  HEB 
ABDUOUS  POSITION— GL/lBDmi  BEOOHES 
DIRECTOR— MANZOLI— DR.  ABNB  WBITES 
AN  OPBBA  FOB  THB  KING's  TfEBATRE — 
GIABDINI  BEUNQUIBHES  HIS  ATTEMPT 
AT    MANAGBMBNT— VINCENT,    GORDON,* 

j  AND  OBAWFOBD  DNDEBXAKB  THB  DI- 
BBCnON— BABTHBLSMON,  CHEF  D'OB- 
OHEBTBE— GUABDUOCl — FUGNANI,  CHEF 
D'OROHEffrSB — MILLIOO  AND  SACCHINI : 
CABALS  AGAINfiT  THEM— MLLE.  HEINSL, 
DANCBB.      [l  751-1772.] 

WHEN  Dr.  Oroza  disappeared 
from  the  precincts  of  the 
Opera,  aflfiurs  went  on  irregularly 
and  badly  with  that  establiediment 
for  some  time.  Nobody  was  willing 
to  take  the  helm ;  the  warning  given 
by  the  nushape  of  so  many  unrortu- 
sate  directors  being  probably  suffi- 
dent  to  deter  any  would-be  suo- 


In  1751  the  King's  Theatre  was 
opened  in  January;  but,  after  two 
performances,  the  company  removed 
to  the  Little  Theatre  opposite.    In 

1752,  during  the  winter,  balls  only 
were  given. 

Signor  Vaneeohi,  who  had  nottiing 
to  lose,  assumed  the  management  in 

1753.  The  tiieatre  opened  in  No- 
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that  '  DO  money  will  be  returned  at 
the  gallery  for  the  future,  but  to 
those  that  can  get  no  room;'  and 
that  '  no  seryants  will  be  admittad 
into  the  Footmen's  Gallery  but  those 
that  attend  their  masters  and  ladies 
to  the  said  Opera.'  The  servants 
were  becoming  perfectly  intolerable; 
and  in  the  following  November 
(1754)  threat  was  made  that,  seve- 
ral persons  of  quality  having  often- 
times complained  of  the  disturb- 
ances created  by  the  livery-servants, 
the  Footmen's  Gallery  would  be 
shut  up  on  the  first  complaint,  and 
no  admittance  given  for  the  future 
to  these  turbulent  gentlemen. 

The  theatre  Hngered  through  the 
season;  but  the  utmost  success 
achieved  by  Vaneschi  just  enabled 
him  to  keep  free  of  a  debtor's  pri- 
son. He  saw  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  try  to  carry  on  his  enterprise 
without  some  lyrical  magnet ;  so  he 
invited  Signora  Mingotti  to  come  to 
England  as  his  leading  singer. 

Begina  Mingotti  was  then  the 
most  celebrated  prima  donna  in  Eu- 
rope. She  had,  in  her  childhood, 
been  placed  in  a  convent  by  her 
uncle,  who  intended  that  she  should 
become  a  nun;  but  the  death  of  this 
relative  changed  her  &te,  and  she 
did  not  even  enter  on  her  noviciate. 
During  her  sojourn  with  the  nuns, 
she  had  acquired  a  taste  for  and  a 
certain  knowledge  of  music;  when 
she  returned  to  her  mother  and 
sisters  she  was  very  unhappy,  and 
gladly  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  Signor  Mingotti,  director  of  &e 
Opera  at  Dresden,  an  old  man,  who, 
with  the  object  of  making  a  fortune 
by  her  beautiful  voice,  forced  her 
on  the  stage,  entirely  against  her 
inclination.  She  had  come  out  in 
opposition  to  Faustina,  then  prin- 
cifMEd  singer  at  Dresden,  and  had 
completely  ecUpsed  that  admired 
prima  donna.  At  the  time  when 
Vaneschi  entered  on  his  manage- 
ment she  was  singing  in  Madrid,  at 
the  head  of  the  company  engaged 
by  Farinelli,  who  was  as  tyrannical 
as  her  mother,  sisters,  and  husband 
had  been.  She  eagerly  accepted 
Vaneschi's  offer,  and  arrived  in 
London  in  ti^e  autumn  of  1754. 
She  was  an  agreeable-looking  wo- 
man^  about  twenty-seven^  pTump^ 


with  an  ezpressiYe  oonntenanoe,  and 
was  an  admirable  singer  and  a  su- 
perb actress,  playing  with  fire  and 
energy :  indeed  she  performed  with 
so  much  boldness  that  she  was  pre- 
ferred in  male  characters. 

Felice  Giardini  was  then  director 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  season  opened  November  9. 
i754>  with  '  Ipermestra,'  composed 
by  Hasse  and  Lunpugnani,  when 
Signora  Mingotti  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  England.  The  male 
singers  were  Eicciarelli,  who  had  a 
pleasant  style  and  a  beautiful  vmoe^ 
and  Cipandi ;  the  second  female 
singer  was  Signora  Columba  Mattd, 
a  charming  singer  and  a  spirited 
actress,  who  afterwards  became  di- 
rectress. 

The  public  gave  Signora  Mingotti 
a  warm  welcoma  The  popularity 
of  the  theatre  revived,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  opera  of  'Ipermo- 
stra '  proved  a  decided  success. 

Managers  and  singers,  from  the 
commencement  of  Opera  annals^ 
have  mutually  assumed  an  antago- 
nistic position.  Scarcely  had  Wnr 
gotti  appefitfed  in  Ixmdon  when  the 
£EU3hionaDle  world  was  plunged  in  a 
third  war,  waged  between  her  and 
Vaneschi  There  were  perpetual 
quarrels  and  disputes,  whicn  be- 
^iame  more  violent  every  day.  Fa- 
shionable society  separated  into  two 
parties,  one  declaring  itself  for 
Vaneschi,  the  other  for  the  pretly 
German.  Ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  threw  themselves  into  the  af- 
fray with  the  urdour  of  veteran  war- 
riors, with  the  vehemence  displayed 
by  their  grandmothers  in  the  battles 
between  Faustina  and  Guzzoni,  Han- 
del and  Bonondni.  The  Opera  war 
was  the  principal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  drums  and  hurries,  kettle- 
drums and  hurley-burlies.  Giardini 
of  course  took  part  with  Mingotti 
against  Vaneschi.  His  patroness, 
Mrs.  Fox  Lane  (afterwards  Lady 
Bingley)  was  one  of  their  most  ve- 
hement partisans.  One  day  Gene- 
ral Crewe  called  upon  her,  when 
she  entered  upon  the  history  of  t^o 
war  pending  between  the  manager 
and  ms  i>rima  donna^  and  demanded 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  The 
General  was  puzzled,  but  at  lengUi 
asked—'  And  ^praj,  madam«  who  is 
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Signora  Mingotti  ?'  '  Get  out  of 
my  house !'  cried  ttie  enraged  lady. 
'You  shall  never  hear  her  sing 
another  note  here  as  long  as  you 
liye!'  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  private  concerts,  where  the 
pupili  of  the  Signora  and  tiie  emi- 
nent violinist  performed;  and  as 
these  fetshionable  amateurs  could 
not  be  heard  anywhere  else,  her 
friends  employed  every  species  of 
intrigue,  descended  to  every  kind 
of  humiliation,  to  obtaui  admission. 
Of  this  she  took  advantage  to  assist 
her  protegees.  Whenever  a  benefit 
was  announced  by  either,  she  would 
cavalierly  demapd  contributions 
from  everybody.  'Come,  give  me 
five  guineas!*  she  would  say;  but 
she  never  deigned  to  inform  her 
victims  whether  she  would  grant 
them  tickets  in  return  for  their 
money. 

Mingotti's  extraordinary  popu- 
larity excited  great  jealousy  and  in- 
vidious criticism.  A  dramatic  satire 
entitled  'Lethe'  was  brought  .out 
at  Govent  Garden,  in  which  Mrs. 
Olive,  as  the  Italian  Lady,  sang  a 
song  from  an  Italian  opera,  written 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  ridicu- 
lous imitation  of  Signora  Mingotti. 
However,  Mingotti  continued  to 
sing  with  few  interruptions,  and 
unabated  popularity,  till  November, 
1755.  Jomelli's  'Andromaca'  was 
produced  that  month,  when  Min- 
gotti unfortunately  fell  ill,  and  re- 
signed her  part  to  Signora  Frasi. 
This  she  had  done  once  before ;  the 
public  had  been  exceedingly  indig- 
nant the  first  time  this  happened, 
and  they  were  even  more  angered 
now.  Mingotti  was  hurt  by  their 
severity,  and  complained  some 
twenty  years  afterwanls  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  of  the  harshness  of  the  English 

gublio,  who  had  frequently  hissed 
er  'when  she  was  suffering  from 
a  toothache,  a  cold,  or  a  fever;' 
misfortunes,  she  said,  to  which  the 
good  people  of  England  would  rea- 
dily allow  every  human  being  to  be 
liable,  except  an  actor  or  a  singer. 
'Andromaca,'  however,  was  seri- 
ously injured  by  her  inopportune' 
illness;  and  the  public,  manager, 
and  singer  wereequallyoutof  temper. 
At  this  time  Crawford  was  trea- 
surer; he  was  afterwards  director. 

VOL.  v.— NO.  XXXI. 


The  quarrels  between  Vaneschi 
and  his  prima  donna  and  chef  d'or- 
chestre  became  so  violent  that  the 
Opera  was  perfectly  disorganized; 
and  the  summer  of  1755  saw  Va- 
neschi a  bankrupt,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet,  and  finally  a  fugitive  &om  the 
country,  after  the  manner  of  his 
predecessor  Dr.  Croza. 

On  the  fiight  of  Vaneschi,  Signora 
Mingotti  had  the  foUy  to  undertake 
the  government  of  the  Opera,  as- 
sisted by  Giardini.  She  was,  appa- 
rently, well  suited  to  take  the  reins 
of  power;  she  was  clever,  inteUi- 
gent,  had  a  practical  knowledge  of 
music,  great  experience  of  the  world, 
and  could  speak  with  the  utmost 
fluency  German,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian, and  English  tolerably  well. 
Her  exertions  gave  an  improved 
aspect  to  the  lyrical  drama;  and 
though  music  already  composed 
for  continental  establishments  (se- 
lected by  the  judgment,  and  arranged 
and  amplified  by  the  taste  of  Giar- 
dini^ supplied  the  place  of  original 
works,  yet  success,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  seemed  to  sanction  her 
venturesome  speculation. 

Giardini  was  bom  at  Turin  in 
1 7 16,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo 
Somis,  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
Corelli.  He  was  seventeen  when 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Opera 
orchestra  of  Naples,  where  he  was 
stationed  next  the  first  violin.  With 
the  vanity  of  youth,  he  liked  to  dis- 
play his  execution,  and  used  to 
adorn  his  music  with  numerous 
flourishes  not  to  be  found  in  the 
score.  One  evening,  however,  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  an  opera  by 
Jomelli,  the  celebrated  composer 
himself  entered  the  orchestra,  and 
sat  down  beside  Giardini ;  the  young 
man,  determined  to  impress  the  &- 
mous  maestro  with  a  high  opinion 
of  his  skill,  performed  such  an  ela- 
borate fieintasia  in  the  symphony  of 
a  song,  that  Jomelli  rewarded  him, 
not  with  praise,  but  with  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  face, — '  the  best  lesson,' 
says  Giardini,  telling  the  story, 
'  that  I  ever  received  in  my  life.' 
Jomelli,  however,  finding  that  he 
was  amenable  to  correction,  took  a 
femcy  to  him,  and  afterwards  was  of 
very  great  service  to  him.  Giardini 
came  to  England  in  1750,  and  im- 
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mediately 'gained  an  eztraoidinary 
popularity.  He  compoaed  6eTend 
opeiaa,  some  of  which  were  pio- 
dnced  during  the  joint  management 
of  himself  and  MingottL 

Unfortunately,  though  applause 
was  aoquired,  and  the  Opeia  was  pa- 
tnHiizea,  the  profits  were  far  from 
being  large.  In  April,  1757,  the 
directress  made  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  fashionable  frequenters  of  the 
King's  Theatre:  'Signora  Mingotti 
begs  Leave  to  inform  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  that  Subscriptions  fcur 
earrying  on  Operas  the  ensuing 
Season,  will  be  received  by  Messrs. 
Drummond,  Bankers,  at  Charing 
Gross.  She  humbly  solicits  an 
early  Payment  of  half  the  Subscrip- 
tion, that  she  may  be  enabled  to 
exhiUt  next  Winter  an  Entertain- 
ment equal  to  her  wishes,  and 
worthy  of  her  Audienoa' 

The  difficulties  grew  more  for* 
midable  every  day,  however ;  and  in 
ihe  following  January,  Mingotti  and 
Giardini  were  obliged  to  suddenly 
withdraw  from  the  dangerous  arena, 
both  having  been  heavy  losers  by 
the  speculation,  and  reduced  aknost 
to  poverty  from  comparative  af- 
fluence. Signora  Mingotti  quitted 
the  country  altogether;  she  con- 
tinued to  sing  for  five  years  in  the 
pincipal  cities  of  Italy;  and  at 
length  quietly  settled  at  Munich, 
where  sue  went  into  the  highest 
drcles  of  society.  She  came  again 
to  England  in  i79i>  with  one  of  her 
pupils,  irho  was  to  appear  at  the 
Opera.    Bhe  died  in  1807. 

The  season  of  1757  was  continued 
by  Yaneechi,  who  had  reappeared. 
hi  May  he  tvied  the  effect  of  an 
appeal  to  ih%  patrons  of  tiie  Opera. 
'  Mr«  Yaneechi  begs  leave  to  inform 
the  Kolnlify  and  Gentry,'  he  said, 
'  that  a  licence  being  granted  to  him 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office, 
with  his  Majes^s  most  gracious 
approbation,  for  exhibiting  Itidian 
Operas  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
EAjmaiket,  subsoiptions  for  the 
ensuing  season  will  be  ti^n  in  by 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Ca,  bankers, 
at  Charing  Croe&  He  humbly 
desires  his  protectors  and  sub- 
scribcns  to  oblige  him  witii  an  early 
payment  of  their  subscription 
money,  in  order  that  ke  nay  be  able 


to  give  the  necessary  aeenritiefl  to 
Signora  Columba  Mattei,  and  to 
Signer  Pasquale  Fotttiza,  as  also  to 
the  rest  of  the  singers.' 

Yaneschi,  however,  £Eiiled  again, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  and  the 
nobility,  having  paid  too  dearly  for 
their  experiments  in  opera-manage- 
ment, were  disindined  to  resume 
the  government  of  so  expensive  a 
state.  The  Opera,  therefore,  re- 
mained without  a  chief  until  Signcoa 
Mattei  and  her  husband,  Trombetta, 
'made  interest  for  the  chance  of 
«peedy  ruin,'  as  Bumey  says;  and 
they  becaipe  Opera  managers,  17599 
a  post  which  they  retained  for  fimr 
years. 

Of  course  Signora  Mattei  assumed 
the  dignity  of  prima  donna.  She 
soon  became  a  favourite;  she  was  an 
excellent  singer,  a  fine  ackess,  and 
a  handsome  woman.  .  Potenza,  an 
uncertain  singer  and  an  affeicted 
actor,  supplied  the  place  of  Biccia- 
rellL  Mattei  engaged  Gioacchino 
Coochi,  of  Naples,  as  composer  to 
the  Opera  during  her  administration. 
This  composer  had  some  talent,  but 
he  was  not  endowed  with  genius. 
When  he  first  arrived  in  England, 
he  brought  over  the  new  passages 
that  were  in  &vour  at  R^ne  and 
Naples;  but  to  these  he  added  so 
little  fr^om  his  own  stock  of  ideas, 
that,  from/  friequent  repetition,  ihe 
public  soon  wearied  of  them.  On 
giving  up  his  dignified  position  aa 
composer  to  the  Opera  (1764), 'he 
took  the  more  humble  one  of  teadier, 
and  earned  a  comfortable  inde{)en- 
dence  thereby. 

Giardini's  successor  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra  was  Pinto,  an  English* 
man  by  birth,  an  Italian  by  parent- 
age. When  a  boy,  he  was '  a  mira- 
culous player'  <m  the  violin;  and 
when  a  mere  youth  he  was  emfdoyed 
as  leader  of  large  bands  in  ooneerts. 
He  was  £ar  more  inclined  to  be  the 
fine  gentleman  than  the  musical 
student,  however,  at  that  time;  he 
kept  a  horse, '  was  always  in  boots  of 
a  morning,  with  a  switdi  in  hn 
hand  insteiEtd  of  a  fiddlestick,'  when 
the  arrival  of  Giardini  dbaoged  all 
his  thoughts  and  aspirations.  The 
superiority  of  that  eminent  per- 
former to  any  (me  he  had  ever  heard 
filled  him  mik  emulation;  and  he 
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Practised  for  some  time  with  great 
oiligence.  He  had  a  powerful  hand 
and  marvellously  quick  eye,  but  he 
was  so  careless  a  performer  that  he 
played  the  most  difficult  music 
better  the  first  time  he  saw  it  than 
ever  after :  he  was  then  obliged  to 
look  at  the  notes  with  some  atten- 
tion, whereas  afterwards  he  trusted 
to  his  memory,  and  frequently  com- 
mitted mistakes,  and  misconstrued 
the  expression  of  passages  which,  if 
he  had  thought  of  looking  at  them, 
he  would  have  executed  with  ac- 
curacy. 
Tenducci  arrived  in  London  in 

1758,  when  he  was  engaged  to  sing 
at  the  Opera.  It  was  not  until  the 
following  year  that  he  was  noticed. 
Though  a  young  performer,  and 
only  second  in  rank,  he  was  a  much 
better  singer  than  Potenza,  to  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  give  precedence. 
The  sister  of  Guadagni  arrived  in 

1759,  when  Comacchini,  a  new 
''first  man,' superseded  Potenza— a 
change  by  which  the  public  gained 
little,  as  he  had  an  indifrerent  voice, 
and  a  disagreeable  style. 

In  1759  and  1760,  dancing  began 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  sister  art 
of  music,  idthough  the  rage  for  it 
had  not  yet  made  London  and  Paris 
ridiculous.  Mdlle.  Asselin  was  the 
principal  female  dancer  at  the 
Opera;  Gherardi  was  first  male 
d^cer  and  ballet-master,  'ficimous, 
both  in  serious  and  comic,  as  well 
for  his  invention  as  for  execution  in 
dancing,'  the  advertisements  said. 
Gallini,  first  dancer  in  1 760,  received 
great  applause,  and  in  a  pas  seul 
was  frequently  encored,  'which  I 
never  remember  to  have  happened 
to  any  other  dancer,'  says  Bumey. 
Gallini  was  a  very  ecceniric  charac- 
ter, and  a  perfect  miser. 

The  next  seasoh  (1760-61),  the 
Opera  troupe  was  reinforced  not  only 
with  Elisi,  a  new  male  singer  of 
great  reputation  and  ability,  but  by 
a  complete  company  for  the  comic 
opera,  consisting  of  Paganini,  Tede- 
sohini  (who  afterwards  became  an 
eminent  singing  master),  and  several 
other  singers.  Some  comic  operas 
were  then  produced,  with  which,  as 
with  the  performers,  the  public 
were  greatly  pleased.  Later  m  the 
season,  a  pi^cdo  by  Galuppi — 


'Arianna  e  Tesoo'— was  produced, 
when  Elisi  appeared,  with  the  direc- 
tress, Signora  Mattel,  and  the  theatre 
again  attracted  crowds.  Elisi  was  a 
great  singer,  and  a  still  greater 
actor;  he  had  a  fine  compass  of 
voice,  and  wonderful  dexterity  ^  and 
his  figure  was  large  and  mtgestic. 
Tenducci  had  quitted  London  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  grand  event  of  1761  was  the« 
producQon  of  'II  Filosofo  di  0am- 
pagna.'  The  singers  were  indif- 
ferent, but  such  was  the  popularity 
the  music  attained,  that  the  ap- 
plause was  indiscriminate.  Paga- 
nini was  encored  in  almost  every 
air.  So  much  did  this  bufib  caricato 
increase  in  public  estimation  during 
the  run  of  this  piece,  that,  on  the 
evening  of  his  benefit,  the  crowd 
which  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
house  was  so*  immense,  that  not  a 
third  of  the  people  who  presented 
themselves  could  be  accommodated. 
Such  a  crowd  had  rarely  been  seen 
in  front  of  the  King's  Theatre. 
'  Oaps  wei«  lost,  and  gowns  torn  to 

gieces,  without  number  or  mercy, 
1  the  struggle  to  get  in.  Ladies  in 
fvdl  dress,  who  haa  sent  away  their 
servants  and  carriages,  were  obh'ged 
to  appear  in  the  streets  and  mJk 
home  in  great  numbers,  without 
caps  or  attendants.  Luckily,'  adds 
Bumey,  an  eye-witness, '  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  did  not  add  to  their 
distress  by  rain  or  wind;  though 
their  confusion  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  its  being  broad  daylight, 
and  the  streets  frm  of  spectators.' 
This  season  was  a  very  profitable 
one  to  the  impresaria;  and  in  the 
autumn,  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty 
King  George,  with  his  bride,  the 
royal  coronation,  and  the  festivities 
consequent  thereon,  filled  London 
with  a  crowd  of  visitors.  The  first 
night  the  h)yal  couple  appeared 
for  at  the  Opera,  half  the  appli- 
cants' places  were  refused  tickets 
because  there  was  not  sufficient 
space. 

The  public  were  growing  very 
weary  of  Cocchi.  Although  he  had 
two  admirable  singers  to  write  for — 
Elisi  and  Signora  Mattel— his  lack 
of  inventive  powers  was  becoming 
more  evident  every  season.  At  this 
juncture  John  Obristian  Bach,  in 
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oompany    with    Charles    Frederic 
Abel,  arrired  in  London. 

Abel  was  a  Qerman.  For  nearly 
ten  years  he  was  in  the  band  of  the 
electoral  king  of  Poland,  at  Dresden, 
at  the  time  that  the  celebrated 
Hasse  was  chapel  -  master.  Many 
reasons  are  assigned  for  his  throwing 
np  this  situation  about  1760  (some 
assert  that  he  had  a  yiolent  dispute 
I  with  Hasse);  he  quitted  Dresden 
with  only  three  dolUurs  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  to  the  next  little  German 
capital,  where  his  talents  obtained 
for  him  a  temporary  supply  of 
money.    On  coming  to  England,  he 

? lined  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
ork;    and   on   t£e   formation  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  band,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  her 
majesty,    with    a    salary   of    two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.    He 
could   perform  on  several  instru- 
ments, but  his  &yourite  was  the 
viol  di  gamba,  on  which  he  excelled 
every  contemporary  performer;  he 
preferred  its  grating  tones  to  the 
most  dulcet  strains  that  any  other 
instrument  could  produce.    A  story 
is  told  of  him  by  Dr.  Walcoi    At  a 
dinner   at   which   the  doctor  was 
present,  given  by  Lord  Sandwich  at 
me  Admnralty,  the  various  merits  of 
different  musical  instruments  form- 
ing the  subject  of  conversation,  his 
lordship  proposed  that  each  gentle- 
man should  name  which  was  his 
&vourite.    Abel,  after  hearing  with 
restrained  emotioD,  one  name  the 
harp,  another  the  piano,  another  the 
organ,  another  the  clarionet,  and  so 
on,  but  no  one  mention  his  favourite 
viol  di  gamba,  abruptly  ro»e,  and 
left  the  room,  vociferating, '  0  dere 
be  de  brute  in  de  world;  dere  be 
dose  who  no  love  de  king  of  all  de 
instruments!'    He  was  a  singular 
personage,  a  man  of  dry  sarcastic 
humour,    but   kind-hearted.      He 
used  to  swear  that  'gold  was  de 
devil    of  English   idolatry.'      His 
compositions  were  easy  and  elegantly 
simple,  for  he  often  declared, '  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  always  struggling 
with  difficulties,  and  playing  with 
all  my  might    I  make  my  pieces 
difficult  whenever  I  please,  according 
to  my  clisposition  and  that  of  my 
audience.'    He  was  deeply  learned 
in  the  science  of  music.    He  was 


the  nmiHre  of  all  mngtoal  oontro- 
versies,  and  was  frequently  con- 
sulted on  difficult  points.  His 
science  and  taste,  however,  were 
greater  than  his  invention.  He 
possessed  a  high  reputation  in  his 
profession  till  his  death.  He  and 
Bach  organised  weekly  concerts  the 
year  afler  their  arrival  in  London* 
which  attracted  crowded  and  fiftshion- 
able  audiences. 

In  1763,  Mattei  retired  from  ilie 
stage,  but  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  Opera  until  May,  1764.     The 
Amicis   £Eunily  were   engaged   for 
burlettas,  in  addition  to  Faganini 
and  the  other  singers.     Anna  de 
Amicis  was  a  captivating  singer, 
and  a  gracefid  and  elegant  woman, 
with  an  exquisitely  polished  style. 
By  this  time  Cocchi's  invention  was 
quite  exhausted:    his  pieces  were 
becoming    intolerably    wearisome. 
He  had  neither  humour,  gaiety,  nor 
creative  powers.    His  comic  operas 
were  the  most  melancholy  i)erfonn- 
ance  that  can  be  ima^ned.      In 
1763,  Mattei  (who  was  now  joined 
by  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  manage- 
ment) displaced  CocchL    She  had 
wished  Bach  to  write  for  the  Opera 
on  his  first  arrival  in  England,  but 
he  was  so  extremely  mortified  to 
find  that  be  was  invited  to  compose 
for  such  singers  as  Ciardini  and  the 
Cremoniiii,  then  the  chief  vocalists, 
that  he  totally  declined  doing  so, 
being  unwilling,  as  a  stranger,  to 
trust  his  reputation  to  such  per- 
formers.    Having  heard  Anna  de 
Amicis  sing  two  or  three  serious 
songs  in  private,  however,  he  knew 
he  had  discovered  a  singer  worthy 
of  periorming  his  music.    He  said 
to  Mattei  that  if  she  would  give  the 
'  first  woman's '  part  to  Anna  de 
Amicis,  he  would  write  an  opera; 
she    willingly    agreed,    Anna    de 
Amicis  was  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  prima  donna  in  the  serious 
opera,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
season    this    singer    appeared    in 
serious  parts  on  Tuesday  m'ghts, 
and  in  comic  on  Saturdays,  l^'ng 
equally  admired  in  each.  Bach's  first 
opera  in  England  was  '  Orion,'  pro- 
duced February  19, 176^,  performed 
before  the  king  and  queen,  and  a 
house  crowded  with  fashion,  and 
proved  a  triumphant  success.   This 
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was  the  first  time  that  clarionets 
were  admitted  into  onr  opera  or- 
chestra. 

In  Jane,  1764,  Signora  Mattel  re- 
signed the  direction  of  the  establish- 
ment. An  announcement  app^ured 
in  May,  '  As  Signora  Mattel  leaves 
England  at  the  end  of  this  season, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  intends  to  quit 
the  management,  all  the  dresses  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  him  and 
Signora  Mattel  will  be  sold.'  The 
theatre  opened  in  November  under 
the  mans^ement  of  Giardini,  who 
had  been  teaching  since  he  relin- 
quished his  post  as  leader  of  the 
orchestra.  Giovanni  Manzoli,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  singers  of  the 
priod,  arrived  in  England,  and  was 
unmediately  engaged.  The  expect- 
ations which  his  brilliant  reputation 
excited  were  so  great  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  theatre  in  November, 
there  was  such  a  crowd  assembled 
at  all  the  entrances,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  any  one  could 
obtain  places,  though  some  visitors 
waited  two  hours  at  the  doors. 
Monzoli's  voice  was  most  powerful, 
and  his  style  the  most  grand  and 
dignified  heard  since  Farinelli's 
time.  He  was  a  good  actor,  though 
he  was  '  unwieldy '  in  figure,  and  not 
well  made,  and  was  not  young, 
being  then  forty  years  of  age.  The 
sensation  he  created  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  manager  invited 
Dr.  Ame  to  write  an  opera  for  Man- 
zoli, although  every  musician  of 
distinction  in  London  was  ambi- 
tious of  composing  for  the  great 
singer,  and  the  doctor  had  never 
written  for  the  Italian  stage.  Dr. 
Ame  selected  Metastasio*s  'Ollm- 
piade ;'  but  owing  probably  to  being 
compelled  to  write  in  fetters—with 
a  different  language,  different  sing- 
ers, a  different  audience,  a  different 
slyle  of  music  to  that  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed— the  doctor 
hUed  imequivocally,  and  surprised 
every  one  by  the  tewdriness  of  his 
music.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
pasticcio,  to  which  Hasse,  Galuppi, 
Ferradini,  Bach,  Vento,  Bezel,  and 
even  Abel  contributed;  and  then 
'Adriano  in  Siria,'  by  Bach,  was 
I)roduced,  when  the  crowd  that  be- 
sieged the  Opera  for  admission  was 
so  great  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 


third  part  of  the  company  collected 
together  to  obtain  places.  The 
public  were  very  much  disappointed 
m  this  opera,  however.  Scotti  was 
the  first  woman ;  she  had  personal 
beauty  and  good  taste,  but  a  feeble 
voice.  Tenducci  returned  this  season, 
as '  second  man.'  Giardini,  although 
he  could  write  operas  himself,  in- 
vited Vento  firom  Italy,  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  should  continue 
mipresario;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
season  he  relinquished  his  attempt 
at  Opera  management  He  enjoyed 
the  &vour  of  the  English  aristocracy 
till  1784,  when  he  went  to  Italy. 
After  an  absence  of  five  years,  he 
returned  to  London;  but  he  was 
then  no  longer  the  same— broken  in 
health,  his  powers  diminished,  and, 
worst  of  all, '  old-fashioned,'  and  he 
fiuled  to  regain  any  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  advantl^B;es  which  he  ob- 
tained by  his  talents,  he  lost,  during 
his  whole  life,  by  his  haughty  dis- 
position, and  by  his  extravagance. 
He  squandered  tiie  large  sums  he  re- 
ceived, and  alienated  his  best  friends 
by  his  caprice  and  his  splenetic 
temper.  As  a  composer  ne  was 
pleasing  and  effective,  and  for  a  long 
time  popular ;  but  he  had  few  pre- 
tensions to  learning.  Some  one  in- 
formed Dr.  Boyce  that  he  professed 
to  teach  composition  in  twenty  les- 
sons; to  which  the  doctor  sarcasti- 
cally replied, '  All  that  he  knows  of 
composition  might  be  taught  in 
ten.' 

On  the  retirement  of  Giardini, 
Vincent,  Gtordon,  and  Crawford  un- 
dertook the  management;  their 
regency  lasted  from  November  1765 
to  177a,  the  only  year  in  which 
Crawford  was  al^nt  being  1768. 
Gordon  and  Vincent  were  expe- 
rienced professionals.  (Gordon  was 
the  son  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  and 
was  a  good  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello. Thomas  Vincent  was  a  scho- 
lar of  San  Martini,  and  was  long  a 
fEivourite  performer  on  the  hautboy ; 
his  father  was  a  bassoon  playeif  in 
.the  Guards,  and  his  brother,  James 
Vincent,  who  died  young,  was  joint 
organist  of  the  Temple  with  Stanley, 
and  a  brilliant  performer.  Thdmas 
Vincent  had  been  a  favourite  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of 
George  III.,  and  had  acquired  by 
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his  profession  a  considerable  sam  of 
money,  which  he  'augmented  bj 
marriage/  Bumey  says ;  but  which, 
unfortunately,  was  soon  swallowed 
up  in  the  expenses  of  the  Opera. 
He  finally  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
his  colleagues,  though  they  escaped 
utter  ruin,  chiefly  because  they  had 
nothing  to  lose,  were  not  oiriched 
hj  the  speculation. 

The  operas  produced  by  these 
gentlemen  were  not  successful.  The 
singers  were  Elisi,  the  Yisconti,  and 
some  others  of  lesser  celebrity. 
BaYoi  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
and  soon  Elisi's  popularity  waned, 
and  S^voi  became  the  reigning  fa- 
Yourite.  Barthelemon  (who  came 
to  London  in  1765)  led  the  band. 
He  was  a  first-rate  performer  on  the 
▼iolin.  He  was  bom  at  Bordeaux 
in  1 741,  and  lived  some  time  in 
Pans,  where  he  had  composed  an 
opera  In  1766  he  composed  his 
first  opera  for  the  King's  Theatre— 
*  Pelopida' — which  was  received  with 
uncommon  applause.  Garrick,  hear- 
ing of  his  success,  called  upon  him 
one  morning,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  set  Eaglish  words  to  music  ? 
He  replied,  he  thought  he  could. 
Gkurrick,  asking  then  for  pen  and 
paper,  wrote  down  the  words  of  a 
song  to  be  introduced  in  the '  Coun- 
try Girl,'  and  sung  by  Dodd,  as 
Sparkish.  While  the  tragedian  was 
writing  his  verses,  Barthelemon  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  set  them  to 
music!  Garrick  at  length  said, 
'There,  my  friend,  there  is  my 
song.'  Barthelemon  instantly  re- 
plied, 'There,  sir,  th^re  is  the  music 
for  it'  Astonished  at  this  unex- 
ampled display  of  musical  talent, 
Gtarrick  invited  him  to  dine  that 
day  with  him,  and  to  meet  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  song  proved  so  suc- 
cessftil,  that  it  was  encored  every 
time  it  was  sung ;  and  Garrick  in 
his  gratitude  promised  to  make 
Barthelemon's  fortune.  He  em- 
ployed him  to  set  to  music  the 
operatic  farce  of  '  A  Peep  behind 
the  Curtain,*  which  was  so  much 
admired,  that  it  was  represented 
one  hundred  and  eight  m'gnte  in  one 
year :  Garrick  cleared  several  thou- 
sand pounds  by  it,  and  rewarded 
the  composer  with  the  sum  of  forty 
guineas  instead  of  fifty,  which  he 


had  originally  promised  him,  al- 
leging, as  an  excuse,  that  the  dan- 
cing cows  had  cost  him  so  mudi 
money,  that  he  really  could  not 
afford  to  pay  him  any  more.  Bar- 
thelemon composed  several  pieces 
for  the  English  stage,  though  bo 
finally  gave  it  up  in  disgust  He 
was,  in  appearance,  a  very  little 
man,  but  lumdsome,  and  had  a  neat 
figure.  He  married  Miss  Polly 
Toung,  an  operatic  singer,  a  beauti- 
ful little  creature  ~  a  bewitching 
Ariel. 

During  the  summer  of  1766,  a 
new  plan  was  formed  for  the  en- 
suing 8ea«;on  by  the  Opera  managers, 
which  involved  fatuie  directors  in 
great  difficulties  and  expense.  As 
the  theatre  had  been  almost  deserted 
on  Tuesdays,  even  when  it  was 
thronged  on  Saturdays,  the  un- 
presarii  thought  it  exx)edient,  in 
order  to  attract  visitors,  to  perform 
serious  operas  on  Saturdays,  and 
comic  on  Tuesdays.  As  this  ne- 
cessitated a  double  company  of 
singers,  Mr.  Gordon  went  to  Italy, 
during  the  recess.  Among  the  per- 
formers with  whom  he  returned 
were  Guarducd  and  Signora  GiassL 
The  first  buffo,  Lovattini,  was  in 
Londcm  at  the  time.  Guarducd^ 
who  had  been  in  England  before, 
was  greatly  admired.  He  was  tall 
and  awkward  in  figure,  inanimate 
as  an  actor,  and  in  countenance  ill- 
fovoured  and  morbid;  but  with 
these  personal  disadvantages,  he 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  probity  and 
worth  in  his  private  character.  As 
a  singer,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
correct  i)erformers  ever  heard ;  and 
had  he  not,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, arrived  here  so  soon  after 
Manzoli,  the  impressions  of  whose 
beautiful  voice  and  majestic  manner 
of  singing  had  not  been  efifoced, 
Guarducd  would  have  attained  the 
highest  position.  His  voice,  though 
of  much  less  volume  than  Man- 
zoli's,  was  clear,  soft,  and  flexible. 
Prejudice  ran  high  against  him  on 
hu3  first  arrival,  but  his  merits  at 
length  made  its  way,  and  his  ex- 
quisitely polished  style  was  ap- 
proved and  acknowledged  by  the 
prindpal  professionals  and  persons 
of  taste  and  discernment  He  soon 
discovered  that  a  singer  could  not 
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OftptiTate  the  ikiglish  by  tricks  of 
Yocal  execution,  and  told  Dr.  Bumey 
some  years  subsequently,  in  Italy, 
that  '  the  gravity  of  our  taste '  had 
been  of  infinite  service  to  him. '  The 
English/  said  he, '  are  such  friends 
to  the  composer,  and  to  simplicity, 
that  they  like  to  hear  a  melody  in 
its  primitive  state,  undisguised  by 
change  or  embellishment.  Or  if, 
when  repeated,  riffioramenti  are 
necessary,  the  notes  must  be  few 
and  well  selected,  to  be  heard  with 
approval.'  Dr.  Bumey  adds,  'In- 
deed, Guarducci  was  the  plainest 
and  most  simple  singer,  of  the  first 
class,  I  ever  heard.  All  his  effects 
were  produced  by  expression  and 
high  finish,  nor  did  he  ever  aim  at 
execution.' 

Cecilia  Grassi,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Bach,  performed  the  first  woman's 
part  with  Guarducci.  She  was  plain, 
and  a  perfectly  inanimate  actress,  ^et 
she  possessed  a  certain  charm  which 
disarmed  criticism. 

The  visit  of  the  ^ung  King  of 
Denmark  to  England  in  1768  was 
signalised  at  the  Opera-house  by  a 
series  of  six  extra  performances. 
His  Ms^ty,  in  October,  gave  a 
splendid  masquerade,  at  which  three 
thousand  persons  were  present;  the 
profusicm  of  diamonds  worn  by  the 
nobility  on  this  night  excited  the 
utmost  wonder.  The  stage  is  said 
to  have  been  lined  with  crimson  vel- 
yet,  and  six  rooms  were  arranged  for 
supper,  where  a  quantity  of  plate 
glittered. 

At  this  time  Gaetano  Pngnani  led 
the  band.  He  had  been  violinist  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia:  in  1754  he  had 
come  to  London,  having  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Paris  at  the  Con- 
cert SpiritueL  He  was  a  brilliant 
violinist,  and  unequal  led  as  a  leader. 
At  the  head  of  an  orchestra  he  was 
like  a  general  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  So  absorbed  were  all  his 
tiioughts  in  his  profession,  that 
sometimes  he  forgot  everything 
else.  One  night  he  was  performing 
a  concerto  in  a  crowded  assembly, 
and  had  come  to  an  cui  libitum  pas- 
sage, when  he  was  '  so  lost  in  atten- 
tion to  his  playing,'  that,  fancying 
himself  alone,  he  walked  about  the 
room  till  he  had  finished  an  elabo- 
rate cadence.    He  remainM  in  Eng- 


land until  1770,  when  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  founded  a  school  from 
whence  issued  some  of  the  best 
violinists  of  the  last  century;  his 
eulogy  has  been  pronounced  in  these 
words : '  He  was  the  master  of  Viotti.' 
He  would  have  been  a  handsome 
man  but  for  the  dispreportionate  size 
of  his  nose. 

In  the  autumn  of  1769,  Guadagni 
arrived  for  the  second  and  last  time. 
During  his  absence  from  England, 
he  had  gained  a  brilliant  reputation 
in  Italy.  As  an  actor  he  was  justly 
eminent,  and  he  was  an  exquisite 
singer,  although  be  had  forced  the 
extent  of  his  voice,  thereby,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  persons  who  had 
heard  him  before  ms  departure  in 
1748,  ii^juring  it  Unhappily,  al- 
though he  had  attained  the  highest 
place  in  public  estimation,  his  quar- 
relsome temper  well-nigh  ruined 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Hobart,  the  patentee  of  the 
theatre,  because  that  gentieman 
chose  to  give  the  preference  to  Sig- 
nora  Zamparini  before  his  (Gua- 
dagni's)  sister;  he  quarrelled  with 
the  public  because  they  persisted  in 
applauding  or  encoring  him  when 
he  was  engaged  in  interesting 
scenes;  and  he  quarrelled  with  all 
his  friends  and  theatrical  comrades 
because  he  had  no  control  over  him- 
self. He  was  so  passionate  that  his 
enemies,  knowing  his  weakness,  often 
maliciously  encored  him,  simply  to 
irritate  him,  and  make  him  offend 
the  audience  by  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  tokens  of  approval.  He 
had  strong  resentments  and  '  high 
notions  of  his  own  importance  and 
profession.'  He  was  admitted  to  be 
the  most  skilful  billiard-player  in 
Europe,  yet  his  opponents,  when 
playing  for  large  sums,  would  put 
him  in  a  rage  \^  pretending  that 
something  was  unfair  tJiat  veas 
clearly  otherwise,  whan  he  would 
become  so  agitated  as  to  be  no  longer 
a  match  even  for  a  child.  Yet  he 
was  generous  to  extravagance;  he 
lent  large  sums  of  money  to  impo- 
verished young  men  of  good  fiunUy. 
who  had  ruined  themselves.  One 
young  nobleman,  having  borrowed  a 
hundred  sequins  from  him,  said,  '  I 
only  want  it  as  a  loan ;  I  shall  repay 
you.'     '  That  is  not  my  intention, 
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leplied  Gnadagni ;  '  if  I  wanted  to 
have  it  retumed,  I  should  not  lend 
it  to  yoo.'  He  left  England  in  1 77 1, 
because,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  stay,  he  neTer  appeared  without 
being  hissed. 

Tenduoci  continued  to  sing  during 
the  seasons  of  1770  and  1771:  he 
was  greatly  improved  since  his  first 
arriyal.  From  May  1771  there  was 
no  serious  opera  attempted  till  the 
arrival  of  Mitlico,  who  came  over  in 
the  spring  of  177a  with  SaochinL 
He  was  considered  the  besti  singer 
of  his  time,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  dignity  and  feeling  of  his  style. 
He  was  ugly,  and  his  voice  had  ac- 
quired its  greatest  beauties  from 
art ;  but  he  was  a  fine  actor,  and  a 
most  excellent  man.  When  became, 
he  had  to  sustain  a  most  desperate 
struggle  a^nst  the  cabals  which 
were  organised  against  him  by  the 
admirers  of  Tenducci  and  Guadagni, 
as  well  as  the  Cocchi,  Guglielmi, 
Giardini,  Vento,  and  Bach  parties. 
None  of  his  violent  and  virulent  op- 
ponents would  allow  that  Millico 
could  sin^.  They  were  also  very 
bitter  agamst  Sacchini,  who,  they 
asserted,  could  not  compose.  At 
first,  both  Sacchini's  music  and  Mil- 
lico's  singing  were  frequently  hissed ; 
but  at  lengui  these  g^ed  men  con- 


quered their  enemies,  and  not  only 
obtained  universal  applause,  but 
drew  crowded  audiences ;  and  at  the 
end  o(  the  next  season,  as  Bum^ 
says,  '  several  who  had  boldly  pro- 
nounced that  neither  Sacchini  could 
compose  nor  Millico  sing,  would  have 
given  a  hundred  pounds  if  they 
could  have  recalled  their  words  or 
made  their  acquaintances  forget  tbpy 
had  been  guilty  of  such  manifest  in- 
justice and  absurdity.* 

Cecilia  Grassi  was  the  first  female 
performer. 

Dancing  was  now  rapidly  gaining 
an  ascendancy  in  point  of  popularity 
over  music.  The  celebrated  Mdlle. 
Heinel  attracted  crowds  by  her  grace 
and  piquancy.  Neither  the  worics 
of  a  new  composer,  nor  the  talents 
of  a  new  singer,  could  draw  the  pub- 
lic to  the^ieatre  as  this  dajicer 
could.  Her  'extraordinary  merit' 
had,  however,  an  '  extraordOnary  re- 
compense :'  for  besides  the  salary  of 
six  hundred  pounds  allowed  her  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Hobart,  she  was  com- 
plimented with  a  gift  of  six  hundred 
more  from  the  Maocaroni  Club.  'It 
is  very  extraordinary,'  remarked 
Cocchi,  the  composer,  bitterly, '  that 
the  English  set  no  value  upon  any- 
thing but  what  they  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for.'  K  a  C. 


THE  UNDER-CUEEENT. 


THOUGHTS  of  mine,  so  wildly  pressing 
Through  the  mystery  of  my  soul, 
While  my  calm  face,  unconfessing. 
Keeps  the  solemn  seci-et  whole. 
Oft  1  ponder. 
With  vague  wonder. 
Whence  ye  come — and  what  ye  mean  ; 
Visions  of  my  world  unseen ! 

Are  ye  nothing?  all  the  longing? 
And  the  deep  bewildering  doubt? 
Till  the  old  child-faiUis  come  thronging 
Back — and  cast  the  tempter  out. 

Is  this  dreaming  ? 

Only  seeming. 
All  the  strong  love,  and  the  pain 
Which  can  never  sleep  again. 


2)oe8  all  pass  away  unheeding, 
Leaving  no  marks  in  its  track? 
Do  the  days,  on  days  succeeding, 
From  the  Past  call  nothing  back  ? 

No !  I  only, 

Sad  and  lonely. 
In  my  weary  soul  bear  trace 
Of  the  wi'estle  and  the  race ! 

All,  all,  passes ;  but  in  token 
Of  the  long-lost  di'eams,  there  lie, 
In  my  silent  heart,  wispoken 
Words  and  thoughts,  that  will  not  die. 

Here,  the  cherished 

Hopes,  that  perished 
Ei*e  those  golden  days  were  o'er, 
Sleep  enshrined  for  evermore. 

M.  D£  Lys. 
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OUE  SOCIAL  PIONEEES  :*   ' 
C^xrleU  UtiijAt  waits  t^t  ^^nff  ^xeii. 


THE  name  of  Charles  Enifi^ht  is 
intimately  associated  with  the 
lise  and  progress  of  the  poptdar 
literatmre  of  the  century.  When 
the  instmction  of  the  people  was 
firowned  on  by  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  denounced  as  democratic, 
and  dreaded  as  the  prelude  of  revo- 
lution, the  idea  of  a  cheap  instruo- 
tiye  literature  was  being  cast  in  his 
mind,  and  was  shaping  itself  into 
the  work  of  his  life.  No  weekly 
serial  or  monthly  volume  of  attrac- 
tive information,  adapted  to  the  tastes 
and  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  people,  issued  from  the  British 
press.  Science  had  not  condescended 
to  popularise  her  doctrines.  Her 
wonders  were  still  the  pride  and  the 
possession  of  the  aristooracy  of  mind. 
The  pen  of  the  litterateur  still  aimed 
to  command 'ears  polite.'  To  write 
for  the  tradesman  and  mechanic, 
for  the  former,  the  clerk,  or  the 
shopman,  for  the  needlewoman,  the 
nursery-maid,  or  even  the  boarding- 
school  young  lady,  was  beneath  the 
function  of  the  man  of  letters.  He 
shot  at  higher  game,  to  bring  down 
my  lord  or  lady  as  patron  or  patro- 
ness to  his  genius,  or  to  wm  the 
hcnnage  of  we  literary  taste  and 
higher  mind  of  the  country.  The 
'  <meap  publications '  of  that  period, 
or  [such  as  bore  the  name,  were 
fthnost  exclusively  democratic  or 
mfidel  Nothing  seemed  to  have 
strength  to  live,  or  the  vigour 
of  self-support,  imless  the  vehicle 
of  sedition  or  of  infidel  opinions. 
Wooler's  '  Black  Dwarf,'  '  The  Re- 
publican,' 'The  Medusa's  Head,' 
'  The  Cap  of  Liberty,'  ran  the  race 
in  the  metropolis  with  Cobbetfs 
'  Twopenny  Register,'  and  the  large 
manu&ctnring  towns  had  their 
competing  journals  for  working  men 
of  a  similar  stamp.  Even  larger 
works  designed  for  the  mechanic, 

*  '  Passages  of  a  Working  Life  during 
Half  a  Century,  with  a  Prelude  of  Early 
Reminiscences.  Bj  Charles  Knight.  First 
Epoch.  London:  Bradbury  and  Evans. 
1864. 
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the  &ctory  workers,  or  the  few 
reading  agricultural  labourers,  were 
tainted  with  the  same  poison.  Mr. 
Enight  mentions  a  Manchester  paper 
that  came  under  his  eye  some  time 
in  the  year  18 14,  an  entire  column 
of  which  consisted  of  an  advertise- 
ment of  books,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  Christianily,  all  publi^ed  in 
numbers,  and  at  a  price  acces- 
sible to  the  unhappy  mechanics 
who  were  then  labouring  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for  less  than  a  shilling. 

It  was  tune  that  the  new  power  of 
education  that  was  beginning  to 
develop  itself  among  the  working 
men  of  England  should  have  im- 
pressed upon  it  a  safer  direction. 
The  pious  and  loyal  tracts  dropped 
by  aristocratic  distributors  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  with  their  invari- 
able dreary  commonplace  of  loyal 
obedience  and  reverential  content- 
ment, were  no  antagonists  to  the 
fiery  appeals  of  the  anarchist  or  the 
wild  novelties  of  the  sceptic  Some- 
thing more  attractive  than  pious 
conmionplacee  and  stale  advices 
was  required  to  displace  the  revo- 
lutionary literature  which,  wanting 
in  every  quality  as  a  guide  or  in- 
structor, yet  broke  in  upon  the 
monotony  of  the  artisan's  life  and 
thought,  with  its  magnificent  pro- 
mises, daring  fftult-fiading,  artful 
flattery  of  his  class,  and  i£e  hopes 
it  fed  of  its  vindicating  for  bim  a 
higher  social  position  and  a  more 
commanding  political  influence.  To 
drive  it  from  the  field,  a  cheap 
literature  was  called  for  which 
should  at  once  attract  and  instruct 
the  jpopular  mind,  deliver  it  from  its 
subjection  to  political  quackery,  and 
prove  the  means  of  the  higher  menial 
culture  of  the  working  man. 

To  project  a  literature  of  this 
character  fifty  years  ago  was  a  bold 
undertaking— to  propose  to  conduct 
it  on  the  mercantile  principle  of 
self-support,  seemed  as  hazardous 
as  the  enterprise  was  novel.  It 
could  hope  for  no  support  from  the 
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dominant  class  of  Briiisb  society  who 
had  borrowed  from  Borne  its  maxim, 
*  that  ignorance  was  the  mother  of 
devotion/  and  translated  it  into  the 
political  one  'that  knowledge  was 
the  mother  of  revolotions.'  The  age 
of  Mechimios'  Institutes  was  still  in 
the  distance,  when  noble  lords  should 
occupy  the  chair  at  an  '  Introduc* 
tory,  or  themselres  turn  lecturers, 
and  for  the  time  meet  all  ranks  on 
tiie  common  platform  of  knowledge. 
It  was  stm  the  strong  prejudice  of 
their  order  that  for  tne  working 
men  to  read  books  was  to  make  him 
a  duigerous  member  of  society. 
His  pajrt  was  to  obey  his  superiors, 
and  e^joy,  when  he  could, '  unlimited 
rashers  from  the  flitches  of  his  bacon 
rack.'  The  hope  of  support  from 
the  working  classes  themselYes 
seemed  as  desperate.  The  few 
readers  amongst  them  had  for  the 
most  part  taken  their  side  with  the 
journals  that  had  poisoned  their 
principles  and  soured  their  hearts. 
Throughout  the  rural  districts  of 
England  a  dreary,  degrading  igno- 
rance at  the  time  prevailed.  'The 
believers  in  Moore's  Almanack,'  Mr. 
Knight  tells  us, '  comprised  at  that 
period  nearly  all  the  rural  popula- 
tion. When  "  Master  Moore,*'  as  the 
good  folks  called  him,  uttered  his 
mystical  sentences  under  the  awful 
heading  of  "Vox  Coelorum,  Vox 
Dei—the  voice  of  the  heavens  is  the 
voice  of  God,"  how  small  sounded 
the  mundane  reasonings  of  all  other 
writers!  If  the  great  astrologer 
prophesied  disaster  few  would  be 
the  believers  in  success.  There  was 
scarcely  a  house  in  southern  Eng- 
land in  which  this  two  shillings' 
worth  of  imposture  was  not  to  be 
found.  There  was  scarcely  a  &rmer 
who  would  cut  his  grass  if  the 
Almanack  predicted  rain.  No  cattle- 
doctor  womd  give  a  drench  to  a  cow 
unless  he  consulted  the  table  in  the 
Almanack  showing  what  sign  the 
moon  was  in,  and  what  part  of  the 
body  it  governed.  When,  on  the  3rd 
of  November,  the  guns  were  fired 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  mighty 
victory  of  Leipzig,  few  would 
believe  that  the  war  would  have  a 
favourable  termination  till  they  had 
read  "  the  Signs  of  Heaven  "  in  the 
mysterious   picture    which   might 


happily  foreshadow  the  fidl  of  ^tbe- 
Beast  in  the  Bevelation.' 

With '  Mastw  Moore'  as  the  poli- 
tical instructor  and  scientific  buid- 
book  of  fanring  and  working  Eng- 
land, the  prospects  were  not  inviting- 
for  the  advent  of  a  higher  cheap 
literatura  Had  Mr.  GharleB  Enigkt 
been  a  man  of  leas  discernment  or 
less  steadfast  energy  of  purpose,  he 
would  have  been  appalled  by  the 
obstacles  to  success.  At  the  period 
despondency  had  paralysed  ihe  best 
friends  of  the  people.  They  de- 
spaired of  their  nituie.  Charles 
knight  marked  the  light  that  was 
breaking  in  the  education  that  had 
begun  and  was  rapidly  spreading, 
and  which  was  destmed  to  usher  in 
a  morning  brighter  and  &irer  than 
had  been  fore^et  even  in  his  most 
sanguine  thoughts.  How  the  idea  of 
his  higher  popular  literature  sprung 
up  in  his  mind,  grew,  took  shape, 
and  stamped  itself  as  a  new  feature 
on  the  British  press,  and  of  th& 
age,  is  pleasantly  and  naturally  told 
in  the  '  raasages  of  a  Working  Life/ 
Once  having  found  its  practkal 
sphere,  the  idea  of  his  life  became 
his  work.  His  London  press  poured 
out  in  rapid  succession  '  The  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  'The 
Penny  Magazine,'  'The  lictorial 
BiUe,'  'The  Pictorial  History  of 
England,'  '  The  Penny  Cycl^codia,' 
the  extensive  series  of  the '  Weekly 
Volume/  and  during  twenty  years 
the  numerous  volumes  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Enow- 
ledge,  which,  during  that  period, 
were  under  his  care  as  publisher,  and 
in  several  cases  as  editor.  The  foun- 
tain once  pierced  flowed  plentifully, 
and  the  more  copiously  it  flowed  it 
wrought  new  and  ever-widening 
channels  for  its  stream&  For  » 
season  useful-knowledge  books  be- 
came the  rage  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Emght's  idea,  caught  up  by  a  host 
of  publishers,  was  reproduced  in  a 
thousand  shapes,  tOl  our  very 
primers  for  in&nt  minds  were 
crammed  with  scientific  fiEusts,  and 
our  school  books  turned  into  scrappy 
useful-knowledge  collections.  With 
more  discernment,  Mr.  Knight  held 
on  his  own  way,  mingling  the  gay 
with  the  grave,  the  lively  with  the 
severe;     now     interweaving    the 
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'Thotusand  and  One  Nights/  or 
again  the  'Pictorial  Shakspere/ 
with  his  Yolnmes  of  more  formal 
instruction.  The  reactionary  wave 
of  the  sensational  press  has  already 
carried  ns  many  years  heyond  the 
nsefol-knowledge  era,  to  throw  ns 
back  again  we  trust,  when  it  shall 
have  spent  its  Tiolenoe,  upon  a  po- 
imlar  literature,  that  will  do  more  for 
the  reader  than  minister  to  his 
craying  for  excitement,  or  use  up 
the  hours  ihaX  hang  heavy  on  his 
hand.  When  this  fresh  reaction 
shall  have  set  in,  men  of  the  type  of 
Charles  Enight  will  again  naye 
their  place  in  the  councils  of  British 
popular  authorship. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Enight,  after 
a  busy  life  of  fifty  years,  is  reyiewing 
the  past  and  presenting  us  with  ite 
most sahent inddente  in  his  'Pas- 
sages of  a  Working  Lifa'  The 
readers  of  the  yolume  that  has 
app^ued  will  agree  with  the  author 
that  in  that  life  'there  were  passages 
that  might  haye  an  inter^  for  a 
wider  circle  than  that  of  his  fieunily 
and  immediate  friends  if  presented 
without  the  tedious  egotism  of  a 
formal  auto-biography.^  Mr.  Enight 
has  giyen  just  enough  of  himself  to 
give  to  his  reminiscences  the  unity 
and  charm  of  a  personal  narratiye, 
and  to  throw  around  them  the 
colouring  of  his  kindly,  genial  cha- 
racter. His  '  Passages '  haye  much 
more  to  say  of  others  than  himself ; 
yet  in  what  he  says  of  others,  there 
is  no  missing  his  own  quiet  sense 
and  delicate  feeling.  We  could  not 
haye  had  less  of  the  personal  without 
taking  from  the  mterest  of  the 
yolume,  and  removing  it  into  the 
colder  impersonal  and  colourless  re- 
gion of  a  history  of  the  times.  When 
tiie  work  is  completed,  it  will  prove 
one  of  those  helps  to  a  writer  who 
shall  undertake  a  history  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  from 
which  he  will  draw  the  best  mate- 
rials for  giving  reality  and  life  to  his 
historic  canvas.  We  already  feel  as 
if  we  had  added  not  a  little  to  our 
stock  of  information  of  the  more 
eminent  men  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  and  of  the  general  manners, 
several  habits,  and  class  feelings  of 
English  society  during  the  period, 
by  the  perusal  of  the  first  volume. 
If  we  are  not  as  a  nation  what  we 


should  be,  nor  what  we  hope  to  be, 
let  us  be  thankful  we  have  made 
some  advances  from  our  poeiidon 
half  a  century  ago,  and  that  we  are 
still  strong  in  the  energy  that 
pushes  on  to  fresh  attainments. 

We  can  afford  space  but  for  one 
or  two  of  the  characteristic  pictures 
of  the  men  and  times  fifty  years  ago 
with  which  Mr.  Enight's  volume 
abounds.  A  Windsor  boy,  and 
reared  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
palace,  when  royalty  lived  with  lees 
reserve  than  now,  he  was  fiuniliar 
with  the  person  of  '  Farmer  George 
and  his  vrife,'  and  with  all  the  gos- 
sips about  what  the  frank  inquiring 
old  gentleman,  who  lived  up  the  hill, 
said  and  did.  His  picture  of  G^rge 
III.  leaves  a  more  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  the  man  than  Thackeray's 
sketch,  half  satire,  half  history.  We 
like  its  quieter  colours. 

'My  early  £Euniliarity  with  the 
person  of  George  III.  might  have 
abated  something  in  my  mind  of  the 
divinity  which  dotii  hedge  a  king ; 
but  it  has  left  an  impression  of  the 
homely  kindness  of  his  nature,  which 
no  subsequent  knowledge  of  his 
despotic  tendencies,  his  cherished 
pohtical  hatreds,  and  his  obstinate 
prejudices  as  a  sovereign,  can  make 
me  lay  aside.  There  was  a  magna- 
nimity about  the  man  in  his  forget- 
f ulness  of  the  petty  offences  of  very 
humble  people,  who  did  not  come 
across  his  will,  although  they  might 
appear  indiscreet  or  even  dangerous 
in  their  supposed  principles.  Sir 
Bichard  Phufips,  with  somewhat  of 
a  violation  of  confidence,  printed  in 
his  "  Monthly  Magazine  "  an  anecdote 
of  Gtorge  III.  which  was  told  him 
by  my  &ther.  Soon  after  tiie  pub- 
lication of  Paine's  "  Bights  of  Man," 
in  1 79 1 — before  the  work  was  de- 
clared libellous — the  king  was 
wandering  about  Windsor  early  on 
a  summer  morning,  and  was  heard 
calling  out  "Enight,  Emght!"  in 
the  shop,  whose  shutters  were  just 
opened.  My  father  made  his  appear- 
ance as  quickly  as  possible  at  the 
sound  of  the  well-known  voice,  and 
beheld  his  Majesty  quietly  seated 
reading  with  marked  attention. 
Late  on  the  preceding  evening  a 
parcel  from  Paternoster  Bow  had 
been  opened,  and  its  miscellaneous 
contents  were  exposed  on  the  counter. 
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Horror !  the  king  has  taken  up  the 
dreadful  "Rights  of  Man/'  which 
advocated  the  French  BeTolntion  in 
reply  to  Bnrke.  Absorbed  majesty 
continued  reading  for  half  an  honr. 
The  king  went  away  without  a  re- 
mark ;  but  he  nerer  afterwards  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure,  or  withdrew 
nis  countenance.  Peter  Pindar's 
incessant  endeavours  to  represent 
the  king  as  a  gurulous  simpleton 
were  more  likely  to  provoke  the 
laughter  of  his  fiunily,  than  to  sug- 
gest any  desire  to  stifle  the  poor 
pests  by  those  terrors  of  the  law 
which  might  have  been  easily  com- 
manded. The  amusements  which 
the  satirist  ridiculed  when  he  told  of 
a  monarch 

Who  rams  and  ewes  and  Umbt  and  boUocki 
fed.' 

were  pursuits  con^oiial  to  the  Eng- 
lish taste,  and  not  mcompatible  with 
tiie  most  diligent  [performance  of  pub- 
lic duly.  The  sneers  of  the  rhymester 
at  "  BbBxp  and  prudent  economic 
kings," — at  the  parsimony  which 
prescribed  that  at  the  breaking  up 
of  a  royal  card  party  "  the  candles 
should  be  immediately  blown  out," 
fell  harmless  upon  Windsor  ears. 
Blowing  out  of  wax  candles,  leaving 
the  guests  or  congregation  in  the 
dark,  was  the  invariable  practice  of 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  ofacials.  At 
St.  Geor^'s  Chapel,  the  instant  the 
benediction  was  pronounced,  vergers 
and  choristers  blew  out  the  lights. 
Perquisites  were  the  law  of  all  ser- 
vice. The  good-natured  king  re- 
spected the  law  as  one  of  our  institu- 
tions. He  dined  early.  The  queen 
dined  at  an  hour  then  deemed  late. 
He  wrote  or  read  in  his  own  uncar- 
peted  room,  till  t^e  time  when  he 
joined  his  £Eunil^  in  the  drawing- 
room.  One  evenmg  on  a  sudden  re- 
collection, he  went  back  to  his  library. 
The  wax  candles  were  still  burning. 
When  he  returned,  the  page  whose 
especial  duty  was  about  t£e  king's 
person,  followed  his  Majesty  in,  and 
was  thus  addressed, "  Clarke,  Clarke, 
you  should  mind  your  perquisites. 
/  blew  out  the  candles."  The  king's 
savings  were  no  savings  to  the 
nation.  In  1812  it  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  wax 
lights  for  Windsor  Castle  cost  ten 
thousand  a  year.' 


The  following  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  is  worth  preserving : — 

'  It  was  in  1804  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt 
He  was  waiting  among  the  crowd 
till  the  time  when  the  king  and 
queen  should  come  forth  trom  a 
small  side  door,  and  descend  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  level  of  the 
Eastern  Terrace.  A  queer  position 
Una  for  the  man  who  was  at  that 
moment  the  arbiter  ci  European 
affiurs;  who  was  to  decide  whether 
continental  kings  were  to  draw  thdr 
swords  at  the  magical  word  "Sub- 
sidy;" upon  whom  a^few  were  look- 
ing with  sorrow  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  pledge  he  had 
given  when  England  and  Ireland 
became  an  United  Kingdom,  and 
whom  the  many  regarded  as  tite 
pilot  who  had  come  to  his  seDses, 
and  who  could  now  be  trusted  with 
the  vessel  of  the  state  in  the  becalmed 
waters  of  intolerance.  Soon  was  the 
minister  walking  side  by  side  with 
the  sovereign,  who,  courageous  as  he 
was,  had  a  dread  of  his  great  servant 
till  he  had  manacled  mm.  It  was 
something  to  me,  even  this  once,  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Pitt  The  face  and 
figure  and  deportment  of  the  man 
gave  a  precision  to  my  subsequait 
conception  of  him  as  one  d  the 
realities  of  history.  The  immobility 
of  those  features,  the  erectness  of 
that  form,  told  of  one  bom  to  com- 
mand. The  loftiness  and  breadth 
of  the  forehead  spoke  of  sagacity 
and  firmness,  the  quick  eye  of  elo- 
quent promptitude,  the  nose  (I  can- 
not pass  over  that  remarkable  B9ature 
though  painters  and  sculptors  felled 
to  reproduce  it),  the  nose  somewhat 
twisted  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
made  his  enemies  saynis  face  was  as 
crooked  as  his  polioy.  I  saw  those 
characteristics  or  had  them  pointed 
out  to  me  afterwards.  But  ^at 
smile,  revealing  the  charm  of  his 
inner  nature,  that  was  to  win  ihe 
love  of  his  intimates,  but  it  was  not 
for  vulgar  observation.' 

We  shall  welcome  the  appearance 
of  the  remaining  volumes  of  this 
most  agreeable  work,  so  rich  in  its 
reminiscences  of  the  Men,  the  Boo^ 
the  Social  Progress,  and  chani^ng 
Manners  of  the  eventftil  period  ^ 
ite  author's  life,  and  richer  still  firom 
the  transfused  mellow  light  of  the 
author's  ripened  vdsdom. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  HAWEtMSES  OF  PLTKOCTR. 


IN  the  rears  1530, 1531, and  1531, 
'  old  Muter  '^lUam  Hawkms 
of  FljiDoatli,  a  man  for  his  wisdom, 
valour,  eiperienoe,  and  skill  in  sea 
causes  much  esteemed  and  beloved 
of  Ejng  flenrj  VIII.,  and  being  one 
of  the  principal  sea-captains  in  the 
'west  parts  of  England  in  his  time, 
not  contented  vith  the  short  toj- 
ages  commonly  then  made  only  to 
the  known  coasts  of  Europe,  armed 
out  a  tall  and  a  ffoodly  ship  of  his 
own  of  tlie  bnrtiaen  of  150  tons, 
called  the  "  Paul  of  Plymouth," 
wherewith  he  mfide  three  long  and 
femous  voyages  unto  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  a  thing  in  those  days  very 
rare,  especially  to  our  nation.'  In 
that  bnef  sentence  Hakluyt  gives 
the  pith  of  all  we  know  about  the 
great  man  who,  as  far  as  extant  his- 
tory shows,  was  the  first  actual 
Toysger  from  England  to  Brazil, 
and  the  fbunder  of  English  com- 
merce with  America. 
For  forty  yean  before  that  time- 


doubtless  for  longer  than  that — the 

enterprising  merchants  of  the  West 
of  England  had  thought  and  talked 
of  a  new  world  of  trade  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  as  often  as  they  could 
had  actoally  gone  out  in  search  of 
it  '  For  the  last  seren  years,'  says 
the  Spanish  ambosssdor  in  London, 
writing  to  his  soTereigns  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  1498.  as  we  read  in 
a  document  lately  discovered  at 
Simancas,  '  the  people  of  Bristol 
have  sent  out  every  year  two,  three, 
or  four  light  ships  in  search  of  the 
island  of  Brazil  uid  the  seven  dties.' 


pate,  coming  as  it  does  &om  a  man 
who  certainly  could  have  no  interest 
in  esa(;gerating  the  naval  skill  of 
England,  and  who  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  say  too  little  tban 
too  much— shows  that  our  Bristol 
merchants  were  sailing  out  into  the 
Atlantic  a  year  before  Columbus 
mode  his  first  voyage  .    Be  that  as 
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it  may,  the  example  of  Colambns 
filled  not  a  few  braye  Englishmen 
with  a  desire  to  follow  in  his  track. 
John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  by  birth, 
but  a  Bristol  merchant  by  choice 
and  long  residence,  with  the  help  of 
his  fellow-traders  fitted  oat  a  couple 
of  vessels  manned  by  300  sailors  in 
1497,  and  sailed  westward  till  he 
reached  Newfoundland.  Dying  too 
soon  to  carry  on  the  work  of  dis- 
covery himself,  he  bequeathed  it  to 
his  son  Sebastian,  in  1498,  Stow 
tells  us,  this  Sebastian  '  caused  the 
king  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at 
Bristol  to  search  for  an  island  which 
he  knew  to  be  replenished  with  rich 
oonmiodities.  In  the  ship  divers 
merchants  of  London  adventured 
small  stocks ;  and  in  the  company 
of  this  ship  sailed  out  of  Bristol 
three  or  four  small  ships,  freighted 
with  slight  Mid  gross  wares,  as 
coarse  cloths,  laces,  pomts,  and  such 
other.'  Unfortunately,  buyers  were 
not  found  for  either  coarse  cloth  or 
lace.  Sebastian  Cabot's  voyages — 
he  certainly  made  more  than  one — 
did  good  service  to  geographical 
science,  but  none  to  the  commerce 
of  the  day.  Therefore  they  were 
discountenanced  by  the  prudent 
Henry  VII.  '  This  good  prince,' 
according  to  another  chronicler, '  by 
his  high  policy  marvellously  en- 
riched his  realm  and  himself,  and 
left  his  subjects  in  high  wealth  and 
prosperity,  as  is  apparent  by  the 
great  amount  of  money  brought  into 
this  kingdom  by  merchants  passing 
and  repassing,  to  whom  the  king, 
of  his  own  goods,  lent  money  freely ' 
(entering  into  a  sort  of  partnerdiip 
with  them) '  to  the  intent  that  mer- 
chandize, being  of  all  crafts  the 
chief  art,  and  to  all  men  both  most 
profitable  and  necessary,  might  be 
the  more  plentifully  used,  haunted, 
and  employed  in  his  realm<i  and  do- 
minions. But  both  he  and  his  son 
Henry  VIII.  discouraged  all  attempts 
to  extend  their  dominions  in  the 
world  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  embark 
on  the  perilous  work  of  discovery  was 
almost  too  great  an  undertaking  for 
private  enterprise  alone.  Not  much 
was  done  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  few  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Spanish 
America  were  planned  and  under- 


taken, but  very  little  good  appesn 
to  have  come  of  tiiem.  The  most 
adventurous  voyaging  of  the  men  of 
Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  other  western 
towns  was  to  the  Levant  and  the 
Oanaries,  where  a  steady  English 
trade  was  gradnally  being  esta- 
blished. 

In  that  school  old  Master  William 
Hawkins  was  brought  up.  His 
father,  John  Hawkins  of  Tavistock, 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  appears  to 
have  been  an  influential  shipowner 
and  captain  in  Henry  VUi.'s  ser- 
vice between  1513  and  1518.  But 
neither  of  him  nor  of  his  son  do 
we  know  anyttiing  in  detail  prior  to 
the  year  1530,  when  William  made 
his  first  voyage  to  BraziL  Quitting 
Plymouth— which,  from  being  in 
Henry  II.'s  time,  under  the  name 
of  Sutton,  'a  mean  thing  as  an  ha- 
bitation for  fishers,'  grew  imxwrtant 
enough  to  be  made  a  borough  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  to  become,  at  tiie 
time  of  wUch  we  speak, '  a  jwrt  so 
famous  that  it  had  a  kind  of  invi- 
tation, from  the  oommodiousness 
thereof,  to  maritime  noble  actions ' 
— he  touched  first  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  where  he  bought  elephants' 
teeth  and  other  commoditi^  from 
the  negroes,  and  then  boldly  crosBed 
the  Atlantic  to  sell  them  to  the 
Indians  dwelling  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  '  He  used  such  discretion,' 
we  are  told, '  and  behaved  himself  so 
wisely  witli  those  savage  people, 
that  he  grew  into  great  fifimiliarity 
and  friendship  wit^  them;  inso- 
much that  in  his  second  voyage.' 
undertaken  in  15 31,  'one  of  the 
savage  kings  of  the  country  of  Bra- 
zil was  contented  to  take  ship  witli 
him,  and  be  transferred  hither  into 
England;  whereunto  Master  Haw- 
kins agreed,  leaving  behind  in  the 
country,  as  a  pledge  for  Jiis  safety 
and  return  again,  one  Martin  Cock- 
eram,  of  Plymouth.'  The  native 
chief  was  brought  to  London,  and 

E resented  to  Henry  VIII.  at  White- 
all  ;  and  '  at  the  sight  of  him  the 
king  and  all  the  nobility  did  not  a 
little  marvel,  and  not  witnout  cause, 
for  in  his  cheeks  were  holes  made 
according  to  their  savage  manner, 
and  therein  small  bones  were  planted, 
standing  an  inch  out  frt>m  the  said 
holes,  which  in  his  own  country  was 
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reputed  a  great  brayery.  He  also 
had  another  hole  in  his  nether  lip> 
wherein  was  set  a  precious  stone 
about  the  bigness  of  a  pea.  All  his 
apparel,  behaviour,  and  gesture  were 
Tery  strange  to  the  beholders.'  He 
remained  in  England  for  the  best 
part  of  a  year,  leaving  it  to  return 
home  when  Hawkins  started  next 
summer  on  his  third  voyage.  Un- 
fortunately, he  died  of  sea-sickness 
on  the  passage,  and  the  Englu^ 
were  mortally  afraid  that  they 
would  get  into  trouble  in  conse- 
quence. '  Nevertheless,  the  savages 
being  fully  persuaded  of  the  honest 
dealing  of  our  men  with  their 
prince,  restored  again  the  pledge, 
without  any  harm  to  him  or  any 
man  of  the  company;  which  pledge 
of  theirs  they  brought  home  again 
into  England,  with  their  ship 
freighted  and  furnished  with  the 
commodities  of  the  country.' 

It  is  probable  that  William  Haw- 
kins died  soon  after  the  completion 
of  this  voyage.  At  any  rate,  we 
hear  no  more  of  him.  His  example, 
however,  was  not  forgotten.  His 
son  John  was  too  young  as  yet  to 
follow  it;  but  others,  chiefly  mer- 
chants of  Southampton,  promptly 
took  the  work  in  hand.  About  the 
year  1540,  as  we  learn  from  the 
meagre  accounts  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  'the  commodious  and 
gainful  voyage  to  Brazil '  was  made 
many  times  by  Bobert  Beniger, 
Thomas  Borey,  and  other  '  sub- 
stantial and  wealthy  merchants' 
of  Southampton;  and  in  154a 
another  Southampton  adventurer, 
named  Fudsey, '  a  man  of  good  sJdll 
and  resolution  in  marine  causes,' 
went  to  Brazil,  there  traded  with 
the  Portuguese  residents,  and  built 
what  is  called  a  fort  at  Santos. 
This  southern  town  of  Santos  seems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  English  merchants.  We  have 
a  curious  letter,  written  thence  in 
June,  1578,  by  one  John  Withall  to 
Bichard  Staper,  a  merchant  of  Ply- 
mouth and  London.  Witiiall  tells 
his  friend  how  he  had  gone  thither 
on  a  voyage,  intending  to  return  to 
England  shortly,  but  that  he  has 
&llen  in  with  a  wealthy  native  of 
Portugal,  who  prefers  him  to  any  of 
his  own  counh^men  as  a  husband 


to  his  daughter,  and '  doth  give  with 
her  in  marriage  to  me  purt  of  an 
engine  which  he  hath,  that  doth 
make  every  year  3,000  ducats'  worth 
of  sugar,  little  more  or  less,'  with  a 
promise  that  he  shall  in  due  time 
be  sole  proprietor  of  the  machine 
and  of  sixty  or  seventy  slaves  as 
well.  '  I  give  my  living  Lord 
thanks/  he  exclaims,  '  for  placing 
me  in  such  honour  and  plentiful- 
ness  of  all  things!'  But  shrewd 
Withall  desires  yet  further  increase 
in  plentifulness.  Therefore  he  writes 
to  Staper,  saying  that  if  he  and  Ed- 
ward Osborne,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  enterprising  London  mer- 
chants of  that  time,  will  send  him 
a  cargo  of  English  goods  he  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  for  thrice 
as  much  as  they  cost,  and  to  send 
home  in  return  a  very  profitable 
ship-load  of  sugar.  '  If  you  have 
any  stomach  thereto,'  he  adds,  '  in 
the  name  of  Qod  do  you  espy  out 
a  fine  bark  of  70  or  80  tons,  and 
send  her  hither.  First,  you  must 
lade  in  the  said  ship  certain  Hamp- 
shire and  Devonshire  kersies;  for 
the  which  you  must  let  her  depart 
from  Ix)ndon  in  October,  and  touch 
in  the  Ciuiaries,  and  there  make  sale 
of  the  kersies,  and  with  the  proceeds 
thereof  lade  fifteen  tuns  of  wines 
that  be  perfect  and  good,  and  six 
dozen  of  Cordovan  skins  of  these 
colours,  to  wit,  orange,  tawny  yel- 
low, red,  and  very  fine  bla^  I 
think  you  shall  not  find  such  colours 
there;  therefore  you  shall  cause 
them  that  shall  go  upon  this  voyage 
to  take  saf&on  with  them  to  cause 
the  same  skins  to  be  put  into  the 
said  colours.  Also,  I  think  you 
shall  take  oil  there;  three  hogsheads 
of  sweet  oil  for  this  voyage  are  very 
necessary,  or  150  jars  of  oil.'  Then 
follows  a  long  list  of  the  conmio- 
dities,  and  the  quantities  of  each, 
that  had  better  be  sent  off,  the 
catalogue  giving  us  a  very  clear 
notion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deal- 
ings with  which  our  immense 
American  and  West  Indian  trade 
began.  Cloths  and  flannels,  hol- 
lands  and  hose,  shirts  and  doublets, 
are  spoken  of  as  specially  import- 
ant. In  the  Brazil  market  there  is 
room  for  400  ells  of  Manchester 
cottons,  'most  black,  some  green, 
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some  yellow;'  also  for  400  or  500 
ells  of  some  linen  cloth  of  a  cheap 
kind  formaJdng  sheets  and  shirts, 
and  4  ponnds  of  silk;  as  well  as 
8  or  10  dozen  hais,  4  dozen  reams 
of  paper,  4  dozen  scissors,  24  dozen 
knives,  6000  fish-hooks,  and  400 
pounds  of  tin,  with  a  little  scarlet 
parchment  lace  and  crimson  yelvet ; 
'  and,  lastly,  a  dozen  of  shirts  for  my 
wearing,  also  6  or  8  pieces  of  stuff 
for  mantles  for  women,  which  is  the 
most  necesEary  thing  that  can  be 
sent' 

In  1580  a  cargo  of  such  conuno- 
dities  as  these  was  sent,  not  by 
Bichard  Staper  and  Edward  Os- 
borne, but  by  a  little  company  of 
London  merchants,  among  wnom 
Christopher  Hodsdon,  Anthony  Gar- 
rard, Thomas  Bromley,  John  Bird, 
and  William  Elkin  were  chief,  in  the 
'  Minion  of  London.'  Let  us  hope 
that  it  fared  well,  and  that  John 
Withall  got  his  300  per  cent,  of  pro- 
fits. But  the  South  American  seas 
were  at  this  time  being  frequented 
by  much  more  notable  ships,  the 
property  of  much  more  notable  ad- 
venturers. 

Captain  William  Hawkins  left  two 
sons,  William,  of  whom  hardly  any- 
thing is  known  save  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  shipowner, 
apparently  settled  in  London  during 
the  first  half  or  more  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  John,  who 
became  one  of  the  foremost  naval 
heroes  of  England.  He  was  a  lad 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old  when 
his  father  went  to  Brazil,  and,  as  he 
'  betook  himself  early  to  the  sea,'  it 
is  just  possible  tliat  he  shared  in 
one  or  more  of  these  expeditions. 
We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  during 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  '  he 
made  divers  voyages  to  the  Isles  of 
the  Canaries,  and  there  by  his  good 
and  upright  dealing  being  grown  in 
love  and  honour  of  the  people,  in- 
formed himself  of  the  state  of  the 
West  Indies,  whereof  he  had  received 
some  knowledge  by  the  instructions 
of  his  father,  but  increased  the  same 
by  the  advertisements  and  reports 
of  that  people ;  and  being,  amongst 
other  thmgs,  informed  that  negroes 
were  very  good  merchandize  in  His- 
jxiniola,  and  .that  store  of  negroes 
might  easily  be  had  upon  the  coast 


of  Guinea,  resolved  within  himself 
to  make  trial  thereof.'  This,  if  a 
new,  was  certainly  not  a  very 
honourable  branch  of  En^ish  com- 
merce. But  the  discredit  lies  rather 
with  the  age  than  with  John  Haw- 
kins himself.  For  generations  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  to  make  slaves  of 
their  Moorish  prisoners  and  of  the 
African  tribes  associated  with  them; 
and  from  time  immemorial  blacks 
had  been  reckoned  an  inferior  race 
of  beings.  A  man  as  philanthropic 
as  Las  Casas,  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Indians,  urged  the  substitution 
of  negro  for  Indian  slaveiy,  on  the 
ground  of  humanity,  never  thinking 
that^the  cruelty  was  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  Hawkins 
therefore  shocked  no  prejudices  and 
broke  no  accepted  moral  law  by 
participating  in  the  slave-trade.  It 
IS  true  that  a  man  of  generous  na- 
ture and  high  sense  of  honour  would 
have  prefenred  some  other  way  of 
enriching  himself.  But  Hawkins 
was  not  remarkable  for  generous  or 
highly  honourable  conduct  He  was 
a  danng  voyager,  a  brave  soldier, 
and  one  of  the  great  promoters  of 
our  country's  commercial  greatness; 
but  in  otiier  respects  he  was  no 
better  than  his  fellows. 

Much  cruelty,  of  course,  was  in 
his  self-appointed  business.  Having, 
in  the  sprmg  of  1 562,  consulted  with 
Ms  father-in-law.  Master  Gunson,  a 
well-to-do  merchant  of  London,  and 
through  him  with  some  richer  and 
more  influential  men — ^Alderman 
Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  and  Sir 
William  Winter  among  the  num- 
ber—he obtained  from  them  money 
enough  to  fit  out  three  good  ships— 
the  'Solomon,'  of  lao  tons;  the 
'  Swallow,'  of  100 ;  and  the  '  Jonas,' 
of  40 ;  and  to  man  them  with  100 
hardy  sailors  by  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  He  left  England  in  Oc- 
tober, touching  first  at  TenerifSs, 
and  then  halting  at  Sierra  Leone, 
'  where  he  stayed  some  time,  and 
got  into  his  possession,  partly  by 
the  sword  and  partly  by  other 
means,  to  the  number  0/300  negroes 
at  the  least,  besides  other  merchan- 
dizes which  that  country  yieldetfa.' 
With  that  cargo  he  proceeded  to 
Hispani6la, '  where  he  had  reason- 
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able  nttennce  of  hia  English  com- 
modities  and  of  his  negroes,  trustmg 
the  Spani&rdB  no  farther  than  that 
by  his  own  strength  he  was  able  to 
master  them.'  In  exchange  for  his 
mixed  cargo  he  obtained  a  goodly 
nnmber  of  pearls,  besides  a  snfB- 
cient  quantity  of  hides,  ginger, 
sngar,  and  the  like,  to  fill  not  only 
Lis  own  three  Bhips,  bat  two  char- 
tered hoiks  as  well ;  and  thus, '  with 
pTosperons  Bucoeea  and  mach  gain 
to  himself  and  the  afbreeaid  adren- 


toreis,  be  came  home,  and  arrived 

in  September,  156].' 

In  the  atttmna  of  the  following 
year  he  set  out  again,  having  char- 
tered for  the  puTpoee  one  of  the 
stoutest  and  largest  ,fihipB  in  Queen 
Elizabeth'e  service,  the  '  Jesus  of 
Lubeck,'  of  700  tons'  burthen,  be- 
sides ,his  old  '  Solomon '  and  '  Swal- 
low '  and  two  other  little  vessels,  the 
'  Tiger '  and  the  '  St  John  Baptist,* 
with  about  ioo  men  in  aU.  '  Serve 
Ood  daily,'  ran  the  last  of  the  pithy 
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rules  which  he  drew  up  for  their 
gnidanoe ;  '  love  one  another ;  pre- 
serve jonrrictaais;  beware  of  fire; 
and  seek  good  company.'  Very  cu- 
rious is  the  piety  with  which  these 
men  engaged  in  their  evil  wortc— 
work  not  the  less  evil  in  itself  be- 
cause the  doers  saw  no  harm  in  it,  and 
becaose  its  first  and  most  apparent 
results  tended  greatly  to  the  naval 
power  and  glory  of  England.  Gape 
Verde  was  the  first  African  place  at 
which  they  stayed.  The  natives 
they  found  '  very  gentle  and  loving, 
more  civil  than  any  others,  because 
of  their  daily  traffic  with  the  French- 
men ;'  but  that  did  not  deter  Haw- 
kins from  attempting  to  kidnap  a 
number  of  them.  Failing,  through 
the  treachery  or  right  feeling  of 
some  of  his  men,  he  sailed  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
there  'went  every  day  on  shore, 
burning  and  spoiling  tiieir  towns.' 
'  We  took  many  m  that  place,'  says  the 
mariner  who  has  written  a  history 
of  the  voyage, '  and  as  much  of  their 
fruits  as  we  could  well  carry  away.' 
Other  parts  of  the  coast  were  vi- 
sited, until  a  full  cargo  of  slaves 
was  obtained,  and  then  the  traders 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
were  becalmed  for  eighteen  days 
midway,  'having  now  and  then,' 
says  our  chronicler, '  contrary  vnncU 
and  some  tornadoes  amongst  the 
calm,  which  happened  to  us  very 
ill,  being  but  reasonably  watered  for 
so  great  a  company  of  negroes  and 
ourselves.  This  pinched  us  all,  and, 
which  was  worse,  put  us  in  such 
fear  that  many  never  thought  to 
have  reached  the  Indies  without 
great  death  of  negroes ;  but  the  Al- 
mighty God,  which  never  suffereth 
his  elect  to  perish,  sent  us  the  ordi- 
nary breeze.^  The  breeze  took  them 
first  to  Margarita,  and  then  to  Cu- 
mana,  and  then  to  Barbarata,  but  in 
none  of  these  places  did  Captain 
Hawkins  find  a  market  for  his  ne- 
groes, until,  in  the  latter  port,  he 
landed  a  hundred  men,  well  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  harquebuses 
and  pikes,  and  so  forced  the  Spanish 
residents  to  buy  his  negroes  at  his 
own  price.  After  that  he  proceeded 
to  Cura9oa,  where  '  they  had  traffic 
for  hides,  and  found  great  refresh- 
ing both  of  beef,  mutton,  and  lambs. 


whereof  there  was  such  plenty  thai, 
saving  for  skins,  they  had  the  flesh 
given  them  for  nothing;  and  the 
worst  in  the  ship  thought  scorn,  not 
only  of  mutton,  but  also  of  sodden 
lamb,  which  th^  disdained  to  eat  un- 
roasted.'  After  refreshing  his  men 
with  these  good  things,  Hawkins 
returned  to  the  mainland  of  South 
America,  and  proposed  to  exchange 
his  n^:roee  for  the  hides  and  sugars 
of  Bio  de  la  Hacha.  'But  seeing 
they  would,  contrary  to  all  reason, 
go  about  to  withstand  his  traffic,  he 
would  not  it  should  be  said  of  him 
that,  having  the  force  he  had,  he 
was  driven  from  his  traffic  per  force, 
but  would  rather  put  it  in  adven- 
ture whether  he  or  they  should 
have  the  better,  and  therefore  he 
called  upon  ^m  to  detemtine 
either  to  give  him  license  to  trade, 
or  else  stand  to  their  own  defence.' 
The  townsmen,  after  delibeiation, 
answered  that  they  would  buy  his 
negroes  for  half  the  sum  he  asked. 
'  Whereupon  the  captain,  weighing 
iheir  unconscionable  request,  wrote 
to  them  a  letter,  saying  that  they 
dealt  too  rigorously  with  him,  to  go 
about  to  cut  his  throat  in  the  price 
of  his  commodities,  which  were  so 
reasonably  rated  as  they  could  not 
by  a  great  deal  have  the  like  at  any 
other  man's  hands ;  but,  seeing  they 
had  sent  him  this  to  his  supper,  he 
would  in  the  momiog  bring  them 
asgoodabreak£Eisi'  That  breakfiist^ 
of  arrows  and  javelins,  had  such  a 
wholesome  effect  on  the  Spaniards 
that '  we  made  our  traffic  quietly.' 
So  it  was  at  other  ports.  At  length, 
after  some  disasters,  the  whole  stock 
of  negroes  was  disposed  of.  Then  the 
voyagers  set  about  returning  home. 
Foul  winds  detained  them  *  till  vic- 
tuals scanted,  so  that  they  were  in 
despair  of  ever  reaching  home,  had 
not  God  provided  for  them  better 
than  their  deserving;  in  which  state 
of  great  misery  they  were  prov<^ed 
to  call  upon  Eim  by  fervent  pn^er, 
which  moved  Him  to  hear  them,' 
and  on  the  20th  September,  1565, 
they  arrived  at  Fadstow  in  Cornwall, 
'  with  the  loss  of  but  twenty  persons 
in  all  the  voyage,  and  with  great 
profit  to  the  venturers,  as  also  to 
tiie  whole  realm,  in  bringing  home 
both  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other 
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jewels  in  great  store.'  Great  was 
the  faTopr  with  which  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  deeds  were  re^Eurcled 
by  (meen,  oottrt^  and  people.  As 
for  Hawkins  himself,  '  by  way  of 
increase  and  augmentation  of  ho- 
nour, a  coat  of  arms  and  crest  were 
settled  upon  him  and  his  posterity/ 
the  chief  peculiarity  in  which  was 
'a  demi-Moor,  in  his  proper  colour, 
bound  and  captive/  fit  token  of  Uie 
iniquitous  traae  which  he  had  made 
popular  in  England. 

That  voyage  was  followed  by 
•others,  each  one  more  ambitious 
than  the  last,  in  which  first  Haw- 
kins, and  after  him  a  crowd  of  imi- 
tators— one,  at  any  rate,  destined  to 
become  even  more  famous  than 
liimself— managed  to  combine  the 
pursuit  of  gain  by  violent  and  often 
unholy  modes  of  traffic  with  the 
more  patriotic  work  of  crippling  the 
overweening  power  ^of  Spain.  In 
October,  1567,  Hawkins  quitted 
Plymouth  with  two  ships,  the 
*  Jesus '  and  the  '  Minion/  supplied 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  and  four 
smaller  vessels,  equipped  by  Haw- 
kins, his  elder  brother  William,  and 
other  adventurous  merchants,  the 
whole  being  furnished,  we  are  told, 
with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  and 
seamen.  One  of  the  four  was  the 
"'Judith/  of  50  tons'  burthen,  with 
Francis  Drake,  now  about  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  for  its  captain. 
Drake  was  a  native  of  Plymouth, — 
according  to  one  account,  a  kinsman 
of  Hawfins's.  The  son  of  a  poor 
parson,  and  the  eldest  of  twelve,  he 
nad,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  enter 
the  service  of  one  of  his  &ther*s 
friends,  who  mode  small  trading 
voyages  between  the  coast  towns  of 
the  east  of  England,  and  occasion- 
ally crossed  over  to  France  and  Hol- 
land. He  was  so  good  a  servant 
that  his  master,  dying  about  the  year 
1565,  bequeathed  to  him  the  bark 
which  he  had  helped  to  manage,  and 
with  its  assistance  he  had  scraped 
together  a  little  sum  of  money,  when 
he  heard  of  Hawkinses  new  expedi- 
tion. Thereupon  he  sold  his  vessel, 
hastened  to  Plymouth,  and  em- 
barked his  all  in  the  West  Indian 
venture. 

This  time  the  voyage  was  not  pro- 
fitable.  Nearly  five  hundred  negroes 


were  kidnapped  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. But,  in  the  West  Indian  waters, 
bad  weather  and  Spanish  treachery 
destroyed  four  out  of  the  six  vessels, 
and  though  many  of  the  mariners 
were  also  lost,  there  was  hardly  room 
for  the  survivors  in  the  already 
crowded  '  Minion  *  and  'Judith/ 
'  With  sorrowful  hearts/  wrote  Cap- 
tain Hawkins,  'we  wandered  in  an 
unknown  sea  by  the  space  of  four- 
teen days,  till  hunger  enforced  us  to 
seek  the  land ;  for  hides  were  thought 
very  good  meat:  rats,  cats,  mice, 
and  dogs,  none  escaped  that  might 
be  gotten;  parrots  and  monkeys, 
that  were  had  in  great  price,  were 
thought  then  very  profitable  if  th^ 
served  the  turn  one  dinner.'  At 
last,  in  October,  is68,  they  drifted 
to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  near  Gape 
Boxo,  'where  we  hoped  to  have 
found  inhabitants  of  the  Spaniards, 
relief  of  victuals,  and  place  for  the 
repair  of  our  ship,  which  was  so 
sore  beaten  with  shot  from  oTur  ene- 
mies, and  bruised  with  shooting  off 
our  own  ordnance,  that  our  weary 
and  weak  arms  were  scarce  able  to 
keep  out  water.  But  all  things  hap- 
pened to  the  contrary;  we  found 
neither  people,  victual,  nor  haven  of 
relief;  only  a  place  where,  having 
fair  weather,  with  some  peril,  we 
might  land  a  boat/  Several  boat- 
loads of  people,  aboiit  a  hundred  in 
all,  were  here  set  ashore,  chiefly,  as 
it  seems,  by  their  own  desire,  and 
left  to  support  tiiemselves  as  best 
they  could  until  help  could  be  sent 
from  England.  The  others  slowly 
sought  their  way  home,  many  dying 
each  day  of  starvation  before,  on  New- 
Tear*s  Eve,  tJiey  reached  the  coast 
of  Galicia,  where, '  by  excess  of  fresh 
meat,  the  men  grew  into  miserable 
diseases/  At  last,  on  the  a  5th  of 
January,  1568,  the  few  survivors, 
obtaining  assistance  from  some  Eng- 
lish seamen  whom  they  met  at  Yigo, 
landed  in  Cornwall.  '  If  all  the  mi- 
series and  troublesome  af^rs  of 
this  sorrowful  voyage,'  said  Haw- 
kins, '  should  be  peifectly  and  tho- 
roughly written,  there  should  need 
a  painful  man  with  his  pen,  and  as 
great  a  time  as  he  had  that  wrote 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  marlyrs/ 
It  was  too  miserable,  and  trouble- 
some, and  sorrowful  for  Hawkins, 
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now  aboat  fiffy  yean  of  age,  to  be 
in  a  hurry  for  anoUier  West  Indian 
enterprise.  But  Drake  was  jnst  half 
as  old.  He  had  lost  all  his  little  store 
of  money,  and  gained  an  immensity 
of  hatred  agamst  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  America.  Hope 
of  wealth  and  hope  of  glory,  per- 
sonal rerengeand  a  desire  to  punish 
the  great  enemy  of  England,  all 
prompted  him  to  carry  on  a  private 
war  with  Spain.  'A  dwari,'  says 
Fuller  of  this  enterprise,  'standing 
on  the  mount  of  G^'s  Providence, 
may  prove  an  overmatch  for  a  giant ;' 
and  it  is  plain  that  Drake  uid  his  fol- 
ic WHseamen  did  really  think  that  they 
were  doing  Qod  service  by  attaddng 
the  chief  supporter  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  haughty  destroyer  of  mdepen- 
dence  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
greatest  foe  to  civil  and  religious 
Hberty  known  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  any  rate  they  did  good 
work  for  their  country  and  them- 
selves; and,  in  their  case,  if  ever,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  means 
were  justified  by  the  ends.  'His 
doctrine,'  according  to  one  no  very 
friendly  historian,  '  how  rudely  so- 
ever preached,  was  very  taking  in 
England,  and  therefore  he  no  sooner 
published  his  design  than  he  had  a 
number  of  volunteers  ready  to  ac- 
company him,  though  they  had  no 
such  pretence  even  as  he  had  to 
colour  their  proceedings.'  He  wisely 
set  about  his  work.  In  1570  and 
1 571  he  made  two  harmless  trading 
expeditions  to  the  West  Indies,  about 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  de- 
tails, partly  to  make  money  and 
partly  to  study  the  tactics  of  the 
Spaniards.  Thus  prepared,  he 
started  in  1573  on  the  mmous  Toy- 
age  by  which  the  southern  seas  were 
for  the  first  time  opened  up  to  Eng- 
lish traffic,  and  in  1577  on  the 
yet  more  famous  voyage  by  which 
he  sailed  right  round  the  globe. 
But  these  expeditions,  and  others 
that  succeeded  them,  imdertaken 
both  by  Drake  himself  and  by  a 
crowd  of  followers,  were  so  tiio- 
roughly  warlike,  and  had  so  little 
to  do  with  honest  trade,  that  we 
have  not  here  so  to  speak  of  them. 
They  did  exert  a  notable  influence 
upon  commerce,  but  only  by  en- 
couraging English  merchants  and 


seamen  to  embaric  cm  distant  enter- 
prises, and  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  wealth  of  fiu>-off  lands. 

One  proceeding  of  Drake's,  ea- 
peoially,  is  said  to  have  had  a  Teiy 
practical  effect  cm  English  com- 
merce. Betuming,  in  the  aatnnm 
of  1587,  from  his  memorable  expe- 
dition against  Cadiz,  he  fell  in  with 
a  huge  Portuguese  trading  vessel 
on  m  way  from  the  East  Indies. 
'  And  it  is  to  be  noted,'  as  Hakluyt 
remarks,  '  that  the  taking  of  this 
carrack  wrought  two  extraordinaiy 
effects  in  England:  first,  that  it 
taught  others  that  carracks  were  no 
such  bugs  but  that  they  might  be 
tak^;  and,  secondly,  in  acquaint- 
ing the  "Rnprlifth  nation  more  gene- 
rally withtEe  particularities  of  the 
exceeding  riches  and  wealth  of  HbB 
East  Indies,  whereby  themselves 
and  their  neighbours  of  Holland 
have  been  encouraged,  being  men  as 
^dlfnl  in  navigation  and  of  no  less 
courage  than  the  Portugals,  to  share 
with  tiiem  therein.'  '  By  the  papers 
found  on  board,'  says  another  old 
historian, '  they  so  ftdly  understood 
the  rich  value  of  the  Indian  mer- 
chandizes, and  their  manner  of 
trading  into  the  eastern  world,  that 
they  afterwards  set  up  a  gainful 
trade  and  traffic,  and  established  a 
company  of  East  India  merchants.' 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
trading  into  the  eastern  world,  how- 
ever, attempted  and  effected,  during 
some  time  previous  to  this  year 
1587.  Edward  VI.  had  established 
a  'mystery  and  company  of  the 
merchant  adventurers  for  the  dis- 
covery of  regions,  dominions,  islands, 
and  places  unknown,'  with  Sebastian 
Cabot,  son  and  fellow-voyager  of  the 
John  Cabot  who  discovered  New- 
foundland in  1497,  for  its  governed ; 
and  it  was  through  the  energy  of 
this  company  that  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby  was  sent  in  1553  on  his  ill- 
fi&ted  voyage  in  search  of  a  north- 
eastern passage  to  India.  Wil- 
loughby  and  seventy  of  his  comrades, 
in  two  of  the  three  vessels  that  made 
up  the  expedition,  were  lost  on  the 
shores  of  Lapland.  But  Bichard 
Chancelor,  captain  of  the  third  ship, 
was  more  fortunate.  Separating 
fh>m  the  others,  and  going  in  a 
more  northerly  direction,  as  he  telfe 
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US,  'he  sailed  bo  fisur  towards  that 
ui^own  (Mtrt  of  the  world  that  he 
came  at  last  to  the  place  where  he 
found  no  night  at  all,  but  a  con- 
tinual light  and  brightness  of  the 
sun  shinmg  clearly  upon  the  huge 
and  mighty  sea/  and  then,  moving 
southwards  again,  he  entered  a 
neat  bay,  apparently  the  White  Sea. 
There  he  landed  and  won  the  friend- 
ship of  the  natives,  and  before  long, 
leaving  his  ship  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  a  party  of  its  crew,  he  set  off 
with  the  rest  on  a  land  journey  of 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
Moscow.  From  the  czar  he  re- 
ceived all  possible  kindness,  and 
after  a  stay  of  some  months,  he  tra- 
velled northward  again,  to  make  a 
successful  voyage  home  and  com- 
fort his  employers,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  dittistrous  issue  of  Wil- 
loughby's  share  in  the  undertaking. 
^  i555>  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
ready  for  it,  he  was  sent  on  a  second 
journey  to  Moscow,  by  the  same 
circuitous  route,  with  orders  *  to 
use  all  ways  and  means  possible  to 
learn  how  men  may  "pesa  from 
Bussia,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  to 
Cathay.'  So  zealous  were  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  sixteenth  century  m 
their  quest  of  the  fftbled  riches  of 
the  Indies,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  satisfied  with  any  more  accessible 
source  of  wealth.  Nothing  but 
good  resulted  from  this  state  of 
mind,  however,  as  it  sent  travellers 
all  over  the  world  and  opened  up 
numberless  roads  to  commercial 
prosperity.  In  the  present  instance, 
Chancelor  effected  a  successful 
trading  alliance  with  Bussia,  and 
brought  back  a  Bussian  amba^ador 
to  the  English  court.  Three  out  of 
his  four  vessels  were  wrecked  on 
the  return  journey,  but  tiiat  mis- 
chance in  no  way  disheartened  the 
merchant  adventurers.  In  1558 
they  sent  Arthur  Jenkinson,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  enterprising  com- 
panions, on  a  journey  of  exploration 
by  land  into  the  Far  East.  This 
journey,  rich  in  geographical  in- 
terest, was  not  very  profitable  firom 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  Among 
the  Tartars,  the  chief  articles  of 
commerce  were  children, '  of  whom ' 
Jenkinson  says,  '  we  can  buy  thou- 
sands for  a  Ic^  of  bread  apiece.' 


Adrakhan  is  full  of  merchants,  but 
their  dealings  are  of  a  petty  sort, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  a  trade  in 
these  parts  worth  following.  All 
round  the  Caspian  Sea '  the  fewness 
of  the  ships,  the  want  of  towns  and 
harbours,  the  poverty  of  people,  and 
the  ice,  render  the  trade  good  for 
nothing,'  and  about  other  -paxts  of 
Persia  and  the  &r  east  the  report  is 
not  more  favourable. 

Jenkinson's  experience  deterred 
other  English  merchants  from  at- 
tempting much  trade  by  land  witti 
the  Asiatic  nations.  To  Moscow, 
and  other  Bussian  towns,  how- 
ever, they  often  went  to  dispose  of 
English  commodities,  and  procure 
some  of  the  more  importuit  articles 
that  the  caravans  and  local  traders 
had  brought  from  Persia  and 
Tartary.  They  also  sought,  in  all 
sorts  of  other  ways,  to  extend  their 
commerce  with  the  Indies. 

About  the  enterprises  of  such  men 
as  Frobisher  and  Gilbert  in  seek- 
ing a  north-west  passage  to  India  we 
have  not  here  to  treat.  There  were 
other  voyages,  however,  less  fomous, 
but  more  intimately  connected  with 
commerce,  that  do  concern  us.  In 
the  year  of  Chancelor's  journey  to 
Bussia,  a  company  of  merchants, 
partly  following  the  example  of 
'  old  Master  William  Hawkins,'  sent 
two  vessels  on  a  trading  expedition 
along  the  coast  of  A&ica,  under  the 
management  of  a  Captain  Windham. 
Windbam  was  an  incompetent  agent, 
and  the  adventure  altogether  Dulcd. 
But  next  year,  in  1554,  three  otiier 
vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Lok,  were  despatched 
on  a  like  errand ;  and  by  visiting 
the  coast  of  Guinea  and  trading  with 
the  natives  they  gathered  so  much 
wealth,  that  in  nearly  every  follow- 
ing year  a  like  expedition  was  sent 
out  The  violent  and  unworthy 
conduct  of  John  Hawkins,  and  those 
who  carried  on  his  work  in  Md- 
napping  the  negroes  and  making 
slaves  of  them,  necessarily  interfered 
with  the  proper  growth  of  trade. 
But  notwitnstanding  all  hindrances, 
this  and  every  other  development  of 
commerce  &red  well  and  was  aug- 
mented year  by  year. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  John 
Hawkins  ranked  as  one  of  the  mer- 
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chants  whoee  enterprise  and  wealth, 
nsed  in  these  ways,  promoted  other 
enterprise  and  helpea  the  accamn- 
lation  of  fresh  stores  of  wealth.  As 
a  young  man,  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  time  on  shipboard  and  in  the 
during  enterprises  to  which  we  have 
referred.  But  after  his  disastrous 
expedition  of  1 566,  he  left  the  active 
work  to  others,  and  settled  down, 
witii  two  memorable  exceptions,  to 
liye  in  London.  As  partner  of  his 
elder  brother  William,  and,  at  one 
time,  as  we  are  told,  joint  owner 
with  him  of  thirty  trading  yessels, 
he  must  have  lived  a  busy  life, 
although  its  details  are  not  recorded. 
He  had  some  &mous  associates  in 
City  life.  Besides  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  who  was  just  now  build- 
ing the  Royal  Exchange,  there  was 
a  crowd  of  other  eminent  merchants, 
men  whose  zeal  and  energy,  shown 
in  quiet  ways,  did  not  a  little  to 
make  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
illustrious.  The  names  of  Edward 
Osborne  and  Anthony  Garrard, 
Eichard  Staper  and  Christopher 
Hodsdon,  have  already  come  before 
us.  But  more  noteworthy  than  any 
of  these,  perhaps,  was  Sir  Lionel 
Duckett,  tne  son  of  a  Nottingham 
gentleman,  and,  as  the  annals  of 
commerce  show,  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  prosperous  men  of  this 
time.  He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  1573,  and  sharer  in  nearly 
every  important  venture  of  these 
times.  Here  we  find  him  busy 
about  furnaces  set  up  for  him  in 
England,  there  he  is  employing 
agents  to  melt  copper  and  silver  for 
hun  at  Augsburg.  At  one  time  we 
see  him  toSdng  part  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth;  at  another  he  is 
forming  a  company  with  the  great 
Cecil  and  the  Earls  of  PemlHX)ke  and 
Leicester  as  members,  to  construct 
waterworks  for  the  draining  of 
mines.  Such  was  his  wealth,  we 
are  told,  that  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters,  he  gave  upwards  of 
5,000/.  in  Tudor  money  as  dowry, 
and,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  had 
not  given  more,  he  answered  that 
that  was  as  much  as  it  was  seemly 
for  him  to  bestow,  since  Elizabeth, 
herself,  on  becoming  queen,  had 
found  only  10,000/.  in  her  ex- 
chequer. 


But  Hawkins  was  much  more 
than  a  mere  merchant.  In  1573  he 
was  appointed  to  the  onerous  office 
of  troisurer  or  comptroller  of  the 
navy,  filling  it  so  well,  we  are  told, 
that  he  made  more  important  im- 
provements in  the  managem^it  of 
the  queen's  shipping  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Li  1 588  he  served 
as  rear-admiral  in  the  fleet  that 
helped  to  overthrow  the  great 
Spcmish  Armada,  and  for  his  gal- 
lantry in  that  business  he  was 
knighted.  Two  years  later  the 
queen  sent  him  with  Martin  Fro- 
bisher,  at  the  head  of  her  ships,  to 
threaten  the  coafit  of  Spain  ami  in- 
tercept the  Portuguese  carracks 
coming  from  Lidia.  No  prize  was 
to  be  met  with,  however,  and  the 
fleet  returned  as  it  had  gone  out, 
after  seven  months'  cruise.  This 
was  anything  but  pleasing  to  Eliza- 
beth, just  then  in  especial  need  of 
the  money  she  had  hoped  to  make 
by  the  expedition.  Therefore  Haw- 
kins tendered  an  elaborate  apolo^. 
'  Paul  might  plant,'  he  said,  in  its 
conclusion,  '  and  Apollos  might 
water;  but  it  was  God  only  who 
gave  the  increase.'  That  scripture 
quotation,  however,  was  too  much 
mrthe  queen.  'God's  death!'  she 
exclaimed;  'this  fool  went  out  a 
soldier,  and  is  come  home  a  divine!'^ 

But  Hawkins,  especially  where 
the  honour  of  England  was  goq- 
cemed,  was  anything  but  a  fooL  A 
few  years  before  wis,  and  before 
there  was  actual  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  while  he  was  out 
with  a  small  squadron  on  a  coasting 
expedition,  he  fell  in  with  some 
Spanish  ships,  whose  admiral  at- 
tempted to  pass  without  paying  the 
usual  salute.  '  Thereat  Sir  John  or- 
dered the  gunner  of  his  own  ship  to 
fire  at  the  rigging  of  the  Spanish 
admiral,  who  taking  no  notice  of  it, 
the  gunner  fired  next  at  the  hull 
and  shot  through  and  through. 
The  Spaniards  upon  this  took  in 
their  flags  and  topsails,  and  running 
to  an  anchor,  the  Spanish  admiral 
sent  an  officer  of  distinction  in  a 
boat  to  carry  at  once  his  compli- 
ments and  complaints  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  He,  standing  upon  deck, 
would  not  either  admit  the  officer  or 
hear  his  message ;  but  bid  him  tell 
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his  admiral  that^  haying  neglected 
the  respect  due  to  the  Queen  of 
England  in  her  seas  and  port,  and 
having  so  large  a  fleet  under  his 
command,  he  must  not  expect  to  lie 
there,  but  in  twelve  hours  weigh  his 
anchor  and  beig;one,  otherwise  he 
should  regard  him  as  an  enemy  de- 
clared, his  conduct  having  already 
rendered  him  suspected.  The 
Spanish  admiral  upon  receiving  this 
message  came  on  in  person,  de- 
siring to  speak  with  him,  which  at 
first  was  refused,  but  at  length 
granted.  The  Spaniard  then  ex- 
postulated the  matter,  insisted  that 
there  was  peace  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  make  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received.  Sir  John  Hawkins  told 
him  Ihat  his  own  arrogance  had 
brought  it  upon  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  but  know  what  respect 
was  due  to  the  queen's  ships ;  that 
he  had  despatched  an  express  to  her 
Majesty  with  advice  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  that  in  the  mean  time 
he  would  do  well  to  defjarl  The 
Spaniard  still  pleaded  ignorance, 
and  that  he  was  r^uly  to  give  satis- 
&ction.  Upon  this  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins told  him  mildly  that  he  could 
not  be  a  stranger  to  what  was  prac- 
tised by  the  French  and  Spaniards 
in  their  own  seas  and  ports ;  adding, 
"  Put  the  case,  sir,  that  an  English 
fleet  came  into  any  of  the  king  your 
master's  ports,  his  Majesty's  ships 
being  there,  and  those  English  ships 
should  carry  their  flags  in  their 
tops,  would  you  not  shoot  them 
down,  and  beat  the  ships  out  of 
your  port?"  The  Spaniard  owned 
he  would,  confessed  ne  was  in  the 
wrong,  submitted  to  the  penalty 
Sir  John  imposed,  was  then  very 
kindly  entertained,  and  they  parted 
very  good  friends.' 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  for 
any  very  real  friendship  to  exist 
between  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  a 
Spaniard.  Blunt,  bold,  and  reso- 
lute, his  whole  life,  was  a  sort  of 
warfare  against  Spain;  and  his 
hatred,  patriotic  and  personal,  was 
strong  enough  to  induce  him,  when 
he  must  have  been  seventy  years 
old  or  more,  to  embark  in  another 
expedition  against  its  West  Indian 
possessions.     He  and  Sir  Francis 


Drake  left  Plymouth— now  doubled 
in  fitness  for  all  maritime  enter- 
prises, through  the  generous  care 
taken  care  of  it  by  Drake— on  the 
aSth  of  August,  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-six  sail,  containing  about 
a, 500  men.  The  expedition  faied 
well  as  &r  as  Drake,  and  the  cause 
for  which  it  had  been  undertaken, 
were  concerned.  But  a  violent 
quarrel  with  his  comrade  threw 
Hawkins  into  a  sudden  illness,  and 
he  died  on  shipboard,  off  Porto 
Bico,  on  the  25  th  of  Novemb^,. 

1595. 

Sir  Bichard  Hawkins,  Sir  John'& 
only  son,  as  &r  as  we  know,  made 
for  himself  a  fame  almost  equal  to- 
his  father's.  But  his  life  had  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing,  to  do  with 
commerce,  and  therefore  need  noi 
here  be  told.  Nor,  in  future  chap- 
ters, shall  we  have  much  to  say 
about  the  great  naval  worthies  of 
England.  In  the  turmoil  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  old 
systems  of  conmieroe  were  dying 
out,  and  the  niew  were  as  yet  but 
half  established,  it  was  necessary  for 
trade  with  distant  purts  to  be  car- 
ried  on  in  ships  of  war,  and  for 
merchants  to  be  soldiers  as  well  as 
sailors.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
English  navy,  moreover,  it  was  the 
wise  custom  to  take  into  the  royid 
service  all  mariners  of  acknowledged 
skill  and  courage,  so  that  merchant 
captains  found  it  their  interest,  as- 
well  as  their  duty  to  sovereign  and 
country  also,  to  be  admirals.  But 
this  medley  of  callings,  if  it  did  good 
service  to  commerce  by  encouraging 
a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  increasing 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the 
merchant-voyagers,  made  impossible 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  foreign 
and  colonial  trade.  The  merchants 
felt  this  themselves.  Never  loth  to- 
serve  their  nation  with  the  wealth 
which  it  was  their  special  province 
to  multiply  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
willing,  when  the  need  arose,  to  use 
the  sword  in  defence  of  liberty  and 
the  resistance  of  wrong-doing,  they 
saw  that  their  calling,  to  be  pro- 
perly exercised,  must  be  one  of 
peace.  Therefore  they  made  it  so 
as  far  as  they  could.  For  many 
generations  to  come,  most  of  all  in 
the   business    of  the   East   India 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

CALUMNIATED. 

JANE  Dabhwood  had  said  rightly  likes,  and  oould  form  inamre  and 

that  Urs.  Btnngways'  nature  frequently  ooirect  oiHuions  as  to 

would  ftxnish  a  good  subject  for  neailf  every  person  she  was  Qirown 
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willing  to  cast  her  own  repnte  away 
with  her  own  hands  sooner  than  not 
be  spoken  of  at  all ;'  Jane  Dash- 
wood's  precocious  knowledge  of  the 
baser  side  of  human  nature  had 
prompted  her  to  give  a  tolerably 
true  summary  of  one  part  of  Mrs. 
Strangways*  character  in  the  re- 
mark, that  to  Esther  had  seemed 
almost  unintelligible.  Supine  in  af- 
fection, cold  in  love,  passionless  in 
passion,  there  was  yet  one  desire  in 
this  woman's  soul  that  no  food  could 
satisfy,  no  surfeit  satiate.  She  could 
neglect  her  children,  neglect  her 
home,  give  up  her  worldly  reputa- 
tion even,  so  that  she  could  but 
purchase  that  which  was  a  thousand 
times  dearer  to  her  than  all— the 
admiration  of  men,  and  the  world's 
acknowledgment  of  such  admiration. 
To  win  this,  yes,  even  in  any  one  in- 
diyidual  case  upon  which  she  had 
set  her  mind,  she  could  be  patient 
for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years; 
could  make  a  thousand  painful  and 
imworthy  sacrifices,  could  bear  with 
indifference  or  rebuff  or  insult  The 
notes  which  Arthur  Peel's  sense  of 
honour  had  allowed  him  to  show 
Jane  Dashwood,  were  but  one 
sample  of  the  hundred  insidious 
modes  of  attack  that  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
object  that,  for  the  time  being,  she . 
had  in  view.  She  was  too  indolent, 
possibly  too  really  weak,  for  the 
commonest  exertions  of  life  to  which 
her  master  passion  did  not  lend  an 
interest.  If  she  got  up  to  breakfisist 
when  she  was  living  at  home  it  made 
her  fiEunt;  attempting  to  teach  one 
of  her  children  ius  letters  was  an 
actual  torture  to  her  nerves ;  to  take 
the  commonest  care  of  a  household 
of  three  servants  was  a  superhuman 
exertion  to  her.  But  she  could  go 
to  five  balls  a  week;  could  travel, 
without  halt,  from  London  to 
Vienna*  could  go  through  labyrinths 
of  small  intrigues,  whose  details 
were  all  tedious  and  laborious  in  the 
extreme,  when  she  had  an  object  to 
encompass.  The  same  spirit— un- 
flinching, unresting,  unscrupulous 
— that  lay  in  her  fragile  body  would 
have  made  a  first-rate  general,  a 
first-rate  statesman,  a  first-rate  head 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Mrs.  Strang-' 
ways  being  only  a  woman,  and  a 
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pretty  woman,  her  peculiar  genius 
had  narrower  scope  for  action.  But 
genius  it  was.  This  insatiate  -j^bb- 
sion  for  love — ^it  is  neither  passion, 
nor  love  itself;  it  goes  with  a  tem- 
perament never  made  by  nature  to 
experience  either— has  been,  I  sus- 
pect, the  real  motive-power  which 
has  made  the  great  majority  of 
celebrated  women  celebrated.  The 
cold  white  hand  imder  whose  sway 
England  rose  to  her  greatest  glory 
belonged,  you  must  remember,  to 
just  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Stnmg- 
ways.  If  she  had  been  a  queen,  do 
you  think  she  would  not  have  won 
the  hearts  of  her  people,  and  have 
chosen  the  popular  religion,  and 
have  carried  on  platonic  loves  with 
half  her  court,  and  murdered  any 
younger  or  fairer  woman  who  chanced 
to  stand  in  her  way  ?  It  is  on  the 
focus  from  which  we  look  at  things, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  tihat  their 
magnitude 'depends.  As  a  queen 
Mrs.  Strangways  nu'ght  have  been 
as  good  and  great  as  Elizabeth. 
Bound  down  by  fortune,  forced  to 
be  content  with  the  admiration  of 
dozens  and  not  thousands,  to  intrigue 
for  the  regard  of  a  court  made  up 
of  men  like  Arthur  Peel,  to  stab  her 
rivals  by  words  not  by  the  dagger, 
she  was  only  a  miserable,  diisap- 
pointed  woman.  Already,  after  a 
reign  of  just  a  dozen  years,  her 
courtiers  were  beginning  to  grow 
slack  in  their  devotion ;  her  rivals, 
bitterer  test !  to  fear  her  hatred  less. 
Already  she  was  obb'ged  to  stoop  to 
humiliating  concessions,  such  as 
making  Jane  Dashwood  her  com- 
panion, unless  she  would  lose  every 
satellite  who  used  to  do  homage 
round  her  throne.  The  ambition 
which  would  have  made  a  queen 
great;  the  fixed,  unshrinking  pur- 
pose which  would  have  carri^  a 
man  on  to  the  attainment  of  any  of 
the  honest  desires  of  life,— had 
brought  her  to  two-and-thirty, 
scarce  beyond  her  youth,  and 
stranded  her  there,  witiiout  any 
other  view  of  the  future  than  tiiis 
certainty— that  every  year  should 
bear  her  more  hopelessly  away  £r»m 
the  empire  which  it  had  been  the 
struggle  of  all  these  years  of  alter- 
nate victory  and  defeat  to  win  I 
Mrs.   Strangways   had    married 
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early,  and  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  her  married  life  had  been  passed 
in  Paris,  where  her  husband  then 
held  some  small  office  about  the 
embassy.  A  great  many  people 
held  those  two  or  three  years  respon- 
sible for  all  the  errors  of  her  subse- 
quent career.  She  had  learnt  French 
morality,  they  said,  during  her  Pari* 
sian  experiences :  ihis  is  what  comes 
of  spending  one's  youth  among  the 
wickednesses  of  a  foreign  capital. 
Others,  wider  in  their  views,  held 
that  a  nature  so  thoroughly  vain  and 
unscrupulous  would  have  ripened 
into  much  the  same  maturity  wher- 
ever she  had  lived ;  indeed  (and, 
whatever  the  theory,  this  was  true), 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  did  care  more 
for  her  children  and  her  home  in  her 
extreme  youth  than  she  ever  cared 
again  lor  either  in  England. 
Whether  her  passionate  thirst  for 
admiration  was  inborn,  or  partially 
grafted  on  her  nature  by  tjie  examples 
of  wedded  life  that  she  saw  in  French 
society,  she  was,  undeniably,  at  her 
present  age  as  perfect  in  the  science 
of  pleasing,  as  finished  in  every  se- 
ductive grace  that  art  can  give,  as 
any  velvet-eyed  Frenchwoman,  de 
trente  ans,  who  ever  drew. breath. 
As  perfect;  but  very  &r  from  as 
happy.  A  Frenchwoman  lives  and 
moves  and  has  her  being  avowedly 
only  for  successes  of  society.  It  is 
an  institution  of  her  country  that 
she  should  remain  at  home  the  two 
or  three  first  years  after  her  mar- 
riage, then  commit  her  son  and 
daughter  to  the  care  of  their  grand- 
mother or  governess,  and  betake 
herself  to  her  vie  de  jdie  femme  in 
earnest.  She  is  adored  till  she  is 
thirty ;  after  thirty,  she  adores.  The 
two  phases  of  adoration  divide  the 
twenty  best  years  of  her  existence 
pretty  equally;  and  at  forty  she 
sinks  quietly  into  a  dressing-gown 
and  devotion  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Circumstances,  not  any  extraordi- 
nary bias  of  her  own  nature,  make 
her  what  ^e  is,  and  French  society 
recognises  in  her  simply  the  bril- 
liant spoilt  child  of  its  own  creation. 
Hor  £Eimily,  including  the  husband, 
regard  her  as  a  model-wife  and 
mother  of  a  family,  and  a  touching 
epitaph  sh^  one  day  be  suspended 
above  her  grave  in  Pdre  la  Chaise, 


recording  all  the  angelic  d<»n^tic 
virtues  and  affections  of  which  she 
was  so  fEiir  an  example  when  on 
earth. 

But  Mrs.  Strangways  was  an 
EngUshwoman.  Not  the  usages  ot 
conventional  life,  but  her  own  in- 
nate tendencies,  joined  to  ^e  empire 
with  which  baauty  of  no  common 
order  had  endowed  her,  conspired  to 
make  her  what  she  was.  Every 
hour  of  triumph  she  enioyed  she  had 
to  purchase  by  hours  of  humilialioii; 
every  night  of  intoxicating  success 
by  da^s  and  weeks  of  bitterest  mor- 
tification. All  the  homage  she  re- 
ceived from  one  sex  was  made  good 
to  her  in  worse  than  positive  neglect 
or  insolence  from  the  'other.  She 
struggled  against  all  this  bravely. 
When  everybody  so  nearly  cut  her 
after  that  last  Vieimese  expedition 
alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Tudor,  she  gave 
an  immense  fancy  ball  and  sent  invi- 
tations to  people  who  had  passed  her 
without  recognition  the  very  same 
day,  and  bore  up  against  dozens  of 
refusals,  and  looked  handsomer  and 
brighter  than  ever  when  the  ev^iing 
of  her  ball  came,  and  finally  fought 
her  way  back  to  the  position  she  had 
so  nearly  lost  by  her  own  unaided 
pluck  and  determination  of  not  al- 
lowing her  enemies  to  cast  her  down. 
But  do  you  think  there  was  so  httle 
of  humanity  in  this  woman's  heart 
that  she  did  not  feel  every  indigni^ 
— yes,  every  small  stab,  every  ingeni- 
ous little  cruelty,  that  was  put  upon 
her  at  that  fmcy  ball?  Do  you 
think  Mrs.  Strangways,  or  any  other 
woman,  ever  fought  long  against  the 
imited  hosts  of  her  own  sex  without 
thousands  of  poisoned  shi^tB  rank- 
ling, however  hid  away,  within  hex 
breast?  Mrs.  Strangways  endured 
it:  she  could  have  endured  more, 
sooner  than  give  up  the  one  paaeaon 
which  was  the  very  breath  of  her  life : 
but  she  felt  every  cold  look,  every 
supercilious  bow,  to  the  full  as 
sharply  now  as  she  had  done  when 
she  first  began  to  receive  th^m  a 
dozen  weary  years  ago.  More 
sharply,  probably ;  she  had  youth 
and  the  feelings  of  youthful  beauty 
to  the  fore,  then ;  she  who  had  so 
many  slaves  among  men  could 
easily  bear  the  want  of  a  few  frieDds 
among  women.    But  now  when  she 
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began  to  see  men's  eyes  following 
younger  faces  than  hers  abroad, 
when  she  began  to  have  more  fre- 
quent and  less  occupied  hours  at 
home,  her  tired  hecurt  dwelt  with 
bitterer  emphasis  than  ever  upon 
every  look  or  word  of  slight;  that  she 
endured,  while  still  the  desperation 
of  waning  power  made  her  more  re- 
solutely loath  to  accept  the  lot  by 
which  alone  her  peace  with  her 
own  sex  could  have  been  sealed — 
oblivion. 

Mrs.  Tudor,  bordering  on  four- 
score years  (sixty  of  which,  at  least, 
had  been  spent  in  frivolity), — Mrs. 
Tudor,  whose  own  youthful  follies 
were  probably  still  remembered  by 
herself,  although  buried  away  firom 
every  one  else  beneath  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  half  a  century — Mrs. 
Tudor  thought  it  right  to  find  out, 
precisely,  who  was  visiting  Mrs. 
Strangpvays  before  returning  the  call 
which  she  paid  to  herself  and  Esther, 
two  days  after  their  meeting  in  the 
railway  carriage  on  their  return 
from  Weymouth. 

'  We  owe  these  things  to  ourselves 
and  to  society,  child,'  she  remarked, 
-virtuously,  to  Esther.  'It  is  not 
what  Mrs.  Strangways  does  that  it 
concerns  us  to  pry  into :  indeed,  our 
charity  as  Christians  aemands  that 
we  should  not  be  over-scrupulous 
as  to  each  other's  personal  and  hid- 
den failings. .  If  a  certain  class  of 
people  still  visit  Mrs.  Strangways, 
we  will  return  her  call  this  after- 
noon ;  if  not,  I  will  leave  a  card  upon 
her  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  and 
our  manner  when  we  meet  her  next 
can  show  that  we  don*t  desire  any 
continuance  of  her  acquaintance.' 

And  Miss  Whitty,  who  usually 
performed  any  little  dirty  work  of . 
the  kind  for  Mrs.  Tudor,  was  sent  off 
at  once  to  ascertain,  through  such 
underhand  domestic  channels  as  her 
abilities  could  suggest,  what  fiamiliei 
of  oonsideiation  in  Bath  still  con- 
tinued to  iniite  Mrs.  Strangways  to 
their  houses. 

The  result  was  satis&ctory  alike 
to  Mrs.  Strang[ways'  repute  and  to 
Mrs.  Tudor's  nice  moral  sense. 

'  The  Davenports  and  the  Ward- 
khvs,  mim;  and  since  her  fftncy 
bidl,  Dean  Oxenham's  funily,  and  I 
oan'ttdl  you  how  many  besides.    A 


good  many  people  were  giving  her 
the  cold  shoulder  after  cSl  the  odd 
stories  that  were  afloat  upon  her 
return  from  Qermany;  but  what 
with  her  great  ball,  and  her 
constant  Ua  dansanga,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  she's  quite 
up  agun  in  public  esteem.  Most 
surprising,  really,  Miss  Fleming, 
how  some  people  can  do  everything, 
and  yet  be  visited.  I  can  assure 
you,^  tiie  stories  about  her  last 
spring ' 

*  Wsa  Whitty,  I  must  beg  of  you 
not  to  repeat  anything  disparaging 
of  Mrs.  Strangways  to  my  niece,' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Tudor,  the  whole 
of  whose  scruples  had  received  their 
quietus  at  the  mention  of  Dean 
Oxenham's  name.  '  These  scandals 
are  not  in  any  way  improving  for 
young  people  to  hear,  and  it  would 
be  mucn  more  becoming  in  you,  at 
your  age,  to  refrain  from  trying  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  others.' 

'  But  as  we  were  talking  about  it 
this  morning,  mim,  I  thought ' 

'  If  you  were  talking  about  any 
subject  this  morning,  it  is  a  quite 
sufficient  reason  for  your  not  talking 
about  it  this  afternoon,  Miss  Whitty. 
At  all  events  I  must  beg  of  you  not 
to  repeat  any  idle  Bath  gossip  to  my 
niece,  in  my  presence.' 

Miss  Whitty  looked  duly  guilty 
for  having  presumed  to  think  lightly 
of  any  one  who  was  visited  by  the 
Davenports,  and  the  Wardlaws, 
and  (smce  her  &ncy  ball)  by  Dean 
Oxenham's  wife  and  daughters ;  and 
Mrs.  Tudor  and  Esther,  in  another 
hour,  were  receiving  very  sweet 
smiles  from  Mrs.  Strangways  her- 
self, in  the  rose-coloured  light  of 
that  calumniated  lady's  own  draw- 
ing-room. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  SERIOUS  BBINaiNO-UP. 

A  good  deal  of  a  certain  kind  of 
gaiety  might  soon  have  fallen  into 
EsiJier's  way  had  she  chosen  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  One  dinner,  one 
'  At  Home,'  and  one  cwrd  party  were, 
however,  quite  enough  to  convince 
her  that  the  dissipations  that  suited 
Mrs.  Tudor  at  threescore  years  and 
ten,  were  by  no  means  seductive  to 
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herself  at  eighteen ;  and  with  Tery 
sincere  goodwill  she  b^gedforthe 
fdtnre  to  be  left  out  of  alTentertain- 
ments  in  which  the  amusements  of 
people  of  her  own  age  were  not  the 
primary  matter  of  consideration. 

Mrs.  Tador  was  not  likely  to  dis- 
pute a  point  which  promised  tosare 
nerself  the  pnrchasmg  of  white  kid 
gloves  and  evening  dresses  for 
Esther.  She  thought  her  dear  niece 
showed  a  very  praiseworthy  prjpci- 
ple  in  not'  wishing  to  acquire  that 
taste  for  society  which  must  so  in- 
evitably unfit  her  for  her  quiet  life 
at  home.  She  would  wish  her  dear 
niece  in  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
to  consult  her  own  feelings  as  long 
as  she  remained  her  guest;  and  her 
dear  niece  soon  found  that  she  would 
have  five  or  six  evenings  in  every 
we^  very  much,  indeed^  at  her  own 
disposal. 

The  consequence  of  this  freedom 
to  Esther  was  a  great  and  growing 
intimacy  with  Jane  Dashwood. 
Milly  made  professions  still  •  of  the 
deepest  regard  for  her  old  school 
friend;  but  the  elements  of  real 
affection  for  anything  or  person  be- 
yond herself  were  quite  rudimen- 
ts^ in  poor  little  Milly's  shallow 
nature.  She  had  liked  Esther  at 
school,  as  she  candidly  avowed,  be- 
cause Esther  wrote  her  exercises, 
and  mended  her  stockings  for  her. 
She  liked  her  now  because  she  was 
a  complacent  listener  to  narrations 
of  successes,  and  also — in  Millicent's 
opinion— not  good-looking  enough 
ever  to  stand,  at  any  time,  in  one's 
own  way.  But  Jane,  who  with  all 
her  faults  could  love,  had  taken  a 
real  liking  to  the  repose  of  Esther's 
fiGice  and  nature  from  the  first  day 
on  which  they  ever  saw  each  other 
in  the  train.  Possibly  like  Milly, 
she,  too,  imagined  Miss  Fleming  to 
be  one  who  would  never  rival  her  in 
the  closest  interests  of  her  life;  but 
she  saw,  too,  in  her  a  strong  calm 
character,  wholly  opposed  to  her 
own  feverish  and  fitful  one,  an  origi- 
nal fresh  way  of  thinking  widely 
different  to  the  hackneyed  flippancy 
or  assumed  reserve  of  the  young 
women  she  had  hitherto  dignified 
by  the  name  of  friends.  Esther 
was  the  only  person  of  her  own  sex, 
except  her  sister,  with  whom  she  had 


ever  felt  anythhig  like  real  interefii 
in  talking;  and  tben  Esther  did  not 
admire  Arthur  Peel,  and  Artimr 
Peel  only  thought  Esther  a  fine- 
looking  girl,  not  at  all  in  bis  style. 
It  was  on  the  oocasian  when  he  bad 
expressl^stated  his  final  dedsian  on 
this  important  subject,  that  poor 
Jane  first  came,  sdf-invited,  to  spend 
the  evening  with  Estiier,  and  9A 
her  to  allow  her,  Jane  Dashwood,  to 
be  her  friend  for  lifiB. 

Esther's  temperament  was  not 
one  that  urged  her  cm  into  sudden 
and  violait  young-lady  friendship 
under  ordinary  drcumstanoes ;  but 
still  Jane  Dashwood's  compamon- 

nwas  welcome  to  her.  It  was 
3ult  to  write  to  OHver,  or  even 
think  of  him,  during  all  the  hours 
in  which  Mrs.  Tudor  left  her  alan& 
To  her  who  had  seen  so  Htye  of 
life  there  was  infinite  zest  in  all 
Miss  Dashwood's  savoir  vinre  and 
storiA  of  her  own  conquests,  and 
triumphs,  and  regrets.  It  was  not 
unamusing  to  hear  Jane  talk  of 
PauL  He  was  the  last  man,  Estiier 
assured  herself,  for  whcMn,  even  if 
disengaged,  she  could  entertain  any 
other  feeling  than  curiosity;  Imi 
still  it  was  not  uninteresting,  in 
default  of  better  matter,  to  have  his 
character  set  fortii  in  Jane's  lively 
way,  and  from  the  ]>M^wood  point 
ci  view. 

With  such  mutual  somoes  of  in- 
terest, confidence  could  scarody  fiul 
of  proceeding  rapidly  between  two 
young  women  of  the  respective  ages 
ai  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  At  tlie 
end  of  a  fortnight  Estha  knew 
eyery  one  of  the  antecedents  of 
Jane's  life,  except  such  portions  of 
it  as  belonged  to  Arthur  Peel ;  and 
Jane  had  received  every  ocmfidence 
Esther  had  to  give,  except  ^be  re- 
countal  of  those  few  i^ort  weeks 
that  had  been  the  exclusive  i»roperty 
of  Mr.  Garew. 

'L  am  quite  glad  to  see  Jane 
becoming  intimate  witli  you,  Mus 
Fleming,'  Mrs.  Dashwood  observed 
to  Esther  the  second  time  she  saw 
her.  ^  It  would  be  scnnething  new 
to  me  to  see  either  of  Colonel  Dadi-. 
wood's  daughters  caring  for  any- 
thing more  vital  than  dress,  and 
Tanity,  and  balls.  If  you  find  that 
you  acquire  the  slightest  influence 
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oyer  poor  Jane,  may  I — may  I  ask 
yon,  as  a  duly  you  owe  to  yourself 
and  her,  too,  to  try  and  torn  it 
to  a  serioos  account?' 

Esther  answered,  as  dvility  de- 
manded, that  she  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  do  anything  to  serve  Mrs. 
Dashwood;  but  she  had  already 
obtained  sndficient  insight  into  Jane's 
temper  to  know  that  whatever  in- 
fluence was  to  be  gained  over  her 
must  be  an  indirect  one.  She  might 
be  swayed  by  example  or  by  love ; 
the  kind  of  war  of  extermination 
that  her  stepmother  had  carried  on 
against  her,  ever  since  she  was  seven 
years  old,  was,  Esther  felt,  Uie  pre- 
cise means  of  making  poor  Jane's 
heart  stand  firmest  rooted  in  its  own 
rebellion. 

Mrs.  Dashwood  was  a  woman  of 
undeniably  good  intentions.  She 
held  firm  views  as  to  her  own  per- 
fectly elect  state  of  mind  and  excel- 
lent future  prospects  in  another 
world,  and  really  did  her  best  to 
convince  the  people  she  lived  with 
of  their  errors.  Esther's  ignorance 
of  theological  matters  prevente(l 
her  from  discerning  whether  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  views  were  high  or  low, 
Calvinistic,  or  Tractarian,  or  broad. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  doc- 
trines, however,  she  held  them  to 
the  extreme,  and  made  her  fiuuily 
duly  miserable  by  their  propagation. 
For,  in  addition  to  h€^  views, 
Colonel  Dashwood's  wife  had  nerves. 
Views  and  nerves  both  in  the  same 
woman!  When  she  got  worsted 
in  her  frequent  theological  and 
moral  arguments  with  Jane,  she  had 
nerves  to  fiedl  back  upon  at  the 
crowning-point  of  her  defeat  When 
Colonel  Dashwood  ofiended  her  by 
his  worldliness,  in  any  shape  that 
involved  neglect  of  herself,  she 
could,  at  the  very  shortest  notice, 
attire  herself,  metaphorically,  in  her 
grave-clothes,  and  propose  to  meet 
her  end.  Every  man—whatever,  in 
the  bracing  atmosphere  of  masculine 
confidence,  he  may  assert  to  the 
contriffy — every  man  that  breathes 
is  utterly  subjugated  and  powerless 
when  his  wife  niakes  preparations  for 
death.  If  he  struggles,  he  is  made 
to  feel  himself  a  brute,  and  has  to 
give  in  in  the  end :  if  he  does  not 
struggle,  he  is  made  equally  to  feel 


himself  a  brute,  and  has  to  give  in 
at  the  onset.  Her  step-daughters 
were  sufficiently  out  of  the  reach  of 
her  immediate  and  personal  power 
to  bear  a  great  many  of  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood's death-throes  with  fortitude ; 
but  long  experience  had  taught  her 
husband  that  his  wisest  course  lay 
in  prostrate  and  abject  submission, 
and  it  vras  quite  beautiful,  when  he 
was  asked  to  a  whist  pArty  or  a 
club  dinner,  to  hear  the  conditional 
acceptance  '  depending  on  poor  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  wretched  state  of  health;' 
that  was  all  the  meek,  submissive 
old  Colonel  dared  to  give. 

And  yet  the  meek,  submissive  old 
Colonel  was  far  from  miserable  in 
his  thraldom.  Years  had  accus- 
tomed him  even  to  Mrs.  Dashwood ; 
and  some  of  his  more  intimate 
friends,  including  his  own  children, 
went  so  &r  as  to  say  that  there  was 
a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
austerity  of  his  wife's  views,  and 
the  feebleness  of  her  health,  were  by 
no  means  distasteful  to  Colonel 
Dashwood.  They  saved  him  from 
the  expense  of  entertaining ;  and  to 
be  saved  expenditure  in  any  shape 
was  what  Colonel  Dashwood  lived 
for.  When  he  summed  up  in  his 
mind  the  dinner-parties,  the  balls, 
the  theatre  tickets  from  which  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  views  saved  him,  I 
can  really  quite  believe  that  the 
calculation  served  to  reconcile  him 
to  a  great  many  of  the  intestinal 
broils  and  personal  bullyings  that 
were  his  everyday  food.*  The  girls 
had  to  be  married,  of  course :  in- 
deed, Colonel  Dashwood's  view  of 
daughters  went  no  further  than  the 
primary  expense  of  their  dress,  and 
nis  own  ultimate  hopes  of  making 
over  this  expense  into  the  hands  of 
another  man;  and  with  a  woman 
fond  of  them,  and  of  the  things  they 
liked,  a  woman  such  as  their  mother 
might  have  been  had  she  lived, 
what  would  not  have  been  required 
of  him  in  costly  entertainments 
every  winter?  If  you  set  up  for 
ball-giving  at  all,  you  must,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  laws  of  watering- 
place  civilization,  give  two  large 
Mis  a  year.  The  supper  for  a  ball 
costs  so  much ;  item,  waiters ;  item, 
musicians ;  the  musicians  alone  suf- 
ficient to  buy  his  fi^h  in  the  Bath 
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market  for  a  twelyemonth :  and 
then  oome  fimaller  partiefi,  and  im- 
promptu teas,  and  dinners,  and  all 
the  reckless  expenditures  that  wo- 
men abandon  tnemselves  to,  when 
once  you  give  them  their  head  at  all. 
When  (}olonel  Dashwood  pondered 
over  these  things,  and  saw  that  his 
daughters  managed  to  be  invited  out 
and  admired  merely  on  the  strength 
of  their  own  good  looks,  and  one 
inexpensive,  semi-polemical  '  At 
Home '  a  year— I  repeat  it,  I  can 
quite  believe  he  felt  duly  thankfid 
for  the  nerves  and  views,  and  blessed 
saving  of  money  generally,  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Dashwood,  together 
with  her  nice  little  fortune  of  so 
many  thousand  pounds,  had  brought 
to  hun. 

But  Jane  and  Milly  saw  in  their 
father's  ready  submission  to  Ms 
wife's  wishes  only  another  cause  of 
righteous  detestation  to  their  step- 
mother, another  element  of  discord 
in  their  loveless,  disunited  home. 
All  the  practical  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Dash^vood's  reh'gion,  were,  as  &r  as 
they  were  concerned,  deprivation  of 
the  thiuM  they  cared  for.  All 
Colonel  Dashwood's  philanthropy 
(and  he  was  very  philanthm- 
pical— took  chairs  at  meetings,  and 
made  long  twaddling  speeches 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind)  was 
put  off,  lus  children  said,  on  the 
threshold  of  his  own  house,  and 
never  extended  to  them.  As  Esther 
got  to  know  more  of  their  home  and 
of  their  tAdning,  she  wondered  less 
and  less  at  the  scanty  affection  be- 
stowed by  the  Dashwood  girls  upon 
the  members  of  their  own  fiuouly, 
and  at  the  cool  and  systematic  deceit 
existing  between  every  one  of  the 
entire  household  towards  the  rest 
Upon  Milly,  feulty  though  she  was, 
her  bringing  up  had  exercised  a  less 
powerful  influence  for  bad  than  upon 
Jane.  Millicent  Dashwood's,  like 
her  lather's,  was  a  temperament 
precisely  fitted  for  extracting  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  personal 
gratification,  and  the  very  smallest 
of  personal  suffering,  out  of  any 
position  of  life  in  which  she  might 
find  herself  placed.  Her  loves,  her 
empathies,  her  dislikes,  were  all  of 
the  same  moderate  and  prudent 
temperature.    You  could  just  look 


onward  twenty  (nr  thirty  years,  and 
imagine  h^  then  as  Colonel  Dadi- 
wood  was  at  present;  performing 
all  expedient  duties  weU,  and  digest- 
ing her  dinner,  and  living  within 
her  income,  and  caring  very  little 
for  anything  beyond  her  own  esse, 
and  being  very  well  thou^t  oi  in- 
deed }yj  me  world  at  large. 

Was  she  upright?  was  she  cost- 
sdentious?  No  one  living— no, 
not  herself—ever  knew  as  much  as 
that  of  Millicent  Dashwood.  Ccnn- 
mon  sense  and  thorough  selfishness 
and  a  oool  tonperament  k^t  her— 
as  they  keep  hundreds  like  her— 
firom  ever  infringing  any  law,  the 
infringement  <^  which  should  entail 
penal^  on  herself  She  simply  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  refined  or 
fierce  temptation,  and  o(MiBequently 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be 
tempted  beyond  her  power  of  resist- 
ance. Jane's  sensitive  organizatm 
and  utter  deficiency  of  moral 
strength  made  her  whole  lifo  a  eenes 
of  struggles  and  fiulures ;  of  strug- 
gles agamst  conditions  and  tempta- 
tions too  strong  for  her;  of  surren- 
ders to  things  which,  even  while 
they  conquered  her,  she  had  Plough 
nobility  of  soul  to  revolt  firom  and 
despise.  And  Milly,  like  the  true 
little  Pharisee  that  she  was,  already 
indulged  in  much  secret  thankful- 
ness to  Providence  that  she  i^  not 
as  poor  dear  Jenny  in  her  firequent 
short-comings,  and  spasmodic  en- 
deavours after  impossible  perfection. 

The  fact  was,  no  real  moral  disd- 
pline  in  childhood  had  fitted  Jane 
Dashwood  either  for  the  temptations 
or  the  weariness  of  ordinary  human 
life.  Mrs.  Dashwood,  in  aooordance 
with  the  traditions  of  her  class,  had 
early  talked  a  great  deal  to  her  step- 
daughters about  thdr  sins,  and 
spiritual  helplessness,  and  need  of 
rep^tance  and  forgiveness;  and 
Millicent,  bv  the  time  she  was  eight 
years  old,  nad  improved  so  much 
upon  her  instructions  as  to  be  able 
to  mourn,  in  the  orthodox,  casuistic 
argot,  over  all  the  iniquities  of  her 
ch^dish  days,  and  obtain  little 
prizes  of  tracts  and  picture  cards  as 
a  recompense  for  the  sensitiveness 
of  her  conscience.  But  Jane  could 
not  play  fast  and  loose  with  her  own 
soul,  even  then.    She  could  no  moie 
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lament  over  tmfelt  fiins  than  she 
could  steal  the  almonds  and  raisins 
from  the  sideboard,  and  go  to  sleep 
half  an  hour  afterwards  nnhannted 
by  remorse,  like  Milly.  Whatever 
she  felt  was  real:  and  so,  as  she 
&ithfally  believed  all  that  she  was 
told  in  such  matters,  her  conscience 
became  really  excited  into  precocious 
and  unnatural  sensitiveness.  She 
thought  herself  fallen  and  lost,  and 
she  preferred  despairing  hymns  to 
story  books,  and  sne  heard  mysteri- 
ous calls  and  voices,  and  sustained 
raptures  and  trances. 

'And  BO  I  got  used  Tip  in  reli- 
gious feeling,  as  I  am  now  in  every- 
thing else,'  she  said  to  Esther,  once. 
*  I  do  things  that  I  ought  to  repent 
for,  as  I  repented  then,  and  I  can't. 
All  the  straining  after  repentance 
before  I  really  knew  what  wrong 
was  seems  to  have  exhausted  my 
repenting  powers  for  life.' 

She  was  mistaken  in  this,  as  her 
constant  fits  of  self-upbraiding 
proved.  Her  temperament  was  too 
acute  a  one  for  even  Mrs.  Dash  wood's 
training  to  have  wholly  deadened 
its  capacities  for  suffering.  But  her 
repentances  were  still  merely  emo- 
tional, like  those  she  had  played  at 
when  she  was  a  child:  passionate 
revulsions  of  feeling  bearing  no 
fruit  whatsoever  beyond  present 
tears  and  speedy  longings. after  re- 
newed and  stronger  excitement. 

Esther  Fleming  was  the  first  per- 
son she  had  known  in  whom  her 
feverish  unsettled  spirit  could  find 
anything  like  repose.  Esther  was  so 
little  excitable,  so  strong,  so  rarely 
moved!  Everything  she  said  and 
felt  was  so  real,  so  unlike  the  senti- 
ments developed  in  the  Dashwood 
atmosphere.  Religion  with  her  had 
been,  as  a  little  child,  to  learn  her 
lessons,  to  weed  the  garden,  to  mend 
her  clothes,  to  go  to  church,  to  obey. 
Miss  Joan  abhorred  questioning 
children  about  their  feelings ;  '  fos- 
tering their  vanity,  and  training 
them  to  be  hypocrites,  as  though 
tJuzt  won't  come  fast  enough  wim- 
out  any  assistance  of  ours.'  She 
held  that  the  only  way  to  train  them 
was  to  bring  tiiem  up  in  stem 
obedience  to  all  natural  law,  moral 
and  physical,  to  make  them  tem- 
perate, enduring,  self-reliant,  strong ; 


and  trust  to  their  early-instilled  un- 
reasoning reverence  for  church  and 
Sunday,  and  their  Bibles,  to  keep 
them  right  in  theology.  And  pro- 
bably her  theory  was  as  iight  as  any 
theory  of  education  ever  can  be: 
Esther's  nature,  at  all  events,  had 
not  developed  badly  imder  it. 

'You  would  be  better  if  you 
thought  less  about  yourself,  alto- 
gether, Jane,'  she  would  answer 
when  Miss  Dashwood  had  been 
mourning  over  the  decay  of  her 
repenting  powers.  '  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  you  don't  at  heart  like  the  sen- 
sation of  being  wicked.  Self-analy- 
zation,  pa  you  call  it,  may  be  a  very 
fine  and  useful  exerdse,  but  I  can  t 
help  thinking  that  if  you  would 
just  give  up  fiirtmg  with  Arthur 
reel,  and  not  seek  so  many  occa- 
sions of  fedling,  it  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose.' 

Esther  did  not  know  then  how 
near  poor  Jane's  heart  her  foolish 
passion  lay.  When  she  found  what 
the  girl's  love  for  Arthur  Peel 
really  was,  she  could  never  bring 
her  lips  to  say  anything  harsh  or 
strong-minded  upon  .the  subject 
again. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

FIFTy  XHOTJSAKI)  POUNDS. 

One  morning  early.  Miss  Dash- 
wood came  round  alone  to  ask 
^Esther  to  walk  with  her.    Milly  had 

Eone  to  spend  the  day  with  some 
lends  of  her  own,  and  Jane  felt  a 
strong  inclination  for  a  quiet  country 
walk;  besides,  she  added,  she  had 
something  very  particular  indeed, 
that  she  wished  to  talk  to  Miss 
Fleming  about ;  something  concern- 
ing which  she  desired  especially  to 
ask  Miss  Fleming's  opinion. 

'You  must  give  me  yours  on 
something  equally  important  to  me,' 
said  Esther.  '  I  have  had  an  invitci- 
tion  this  morning  to  apo^  at  Mrs. 
Strangways  for  next  Tnursday,  and 
Aunt  Thalia  and  I  cannot  decide 
whether  I  shall  accept  it  or  not.' 

'Paul  will  be  there,'  said  Jane, 
laconically.  'I  had  a  note  from 
him  this  morning,  to  say  that  he 
will  return  to  Bath  next  week.' 
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'And  is  Mr.  ChicheBter  sure  to  be 
at  any  party  given  by  Mr&  Strong- 
ways,  Jane?' 

'  Quite  certain,  Esther — ^onder 
some  circnmstancee.  Th^re  will  be 
people  at  Mrs.  Strangways*  house  on 
Thursday  whom  Mr.  Chichester 
cares  to  meet' 

'  I  am  sure  everybody  seems  to  be 
taking  up  with  Mrs.  Strangways 
now/  cried  Miss  Whitty,  who  was 
busily  disrobing  Mrs.  Tudor's  chan- 
deliers for  an  approaching  tea-party. 
'  Whom  do  you  think  I  saw  with 
her  this  morning,  Miss  Dashwood  ?' 

'Oh!  I  am  sure  I  don't  know/ 
answered  Jane,  turning  shai^ly 
away. 

'Why,  Miss  Lynes — the  Miss 
Lynes — the  heiress,  and  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways, and  Mr.  Peel  was  with  them,  on 
horseback.  I  was  coming  back  from 
my  little  early  walk  on  the  common, 
and  I  knew  who  it  was  directly, 
though  I've  not  been  introduced. 
Miss  Lynes's  £Eioe  is  so  familiar  to 
me  from  her  likeness  to  her  uncle. 
Sir  Samuel  Lynes,  whom  I've  played 
with  scores  and  scores  of  times 
when  I  was  a  child.'  (It  was  a 
peculiarity  of  Miss  Whitty's  to  have 
played  with  everybody  when  she 
was  a  child:  knights,  baronets, 
poets-laureate,  generals,  dukes ; 
nothing  short  of  royal^  stopped 
her.)  '  And  most  surprised  I  was, 
dearest  Mrs.  Tudor,  I  can  assure 
you,  to  see  Sir  Samuel's  niece  in 
such  company.' 

'Then  your  surprise  was  very 
ill-placed.  Miss  Whitty/  replied  Mrs. 
Tftdor.    '  A  clothier's  niece — ' 

'Oh,dearmimI  an  army  agent's— ' 

'  An  army  i^ient's,  a  closer's,  a 
tailor's  niece,  like  Miss  Lynes,  may 
be  well  content  that  her  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  have  brought  her  at  all 
into  the  society  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  Mr.  Peel  means  to  marry 
the  young  woman,  I  hear,  and,  con- 
sidering we  £unily  of  ruined  spend- 
thrifts he  belongs  to,  'tis  about  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do.' 

Esther  saw  that  Miss  Dashwood 
writhed  visibly  under  Mrs.  Tudor's 
last  words,  and  began  to  talk  of 
other  things  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
house ;  but  Jane,  of  her  own  will, 
recurred  at  once  to  the  theme  of 
Arthur  Peel  and  Miss  Lynes. 


'Your^auut  is  rig^^  Esther;  all 
the  town  is  mentioning  their  names 
together.  J  know,  of  couiBe,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it ;  howcantiieie 
be?  the  very  idea  is  prepoetevoos; 
but  still  it  makes  me  sick  and  mke> 
rable  even  to  hear  his  name  ^Ppken 
of  wil^  any  other  woman's.  That^ 
what  I  want  to  talk  to  yoa  about 
WVil  not  walk  in  the  town,  well 
go  away  through  the  park  to  the 
comm(m,  wh^e  we  shall  meet  no- 
body, unless,  indeed,  we  are  Ivukj 
enough  to  ffdl  in  with  that  riding- 
party  Miss  Whitty  toM  us  <^'  And 
t^en  Jane  laughed  rathar  bit- 
terly. 

The  ordinary  Dashwood  idea  of 
a  widk  Gcmsisted  in  making  the 
greatest  number  of  turns  that  were 
possible,  without  being  actually 
notorious,  before  the  club-hoose,  and 
up  and  down  the  principal  gangways 
of  Bath;  and  Esther  felt  a  good 
deal  relieved  that  for  once  they  were 
to  go  away  into  the  country  and 
be  spared  the  manoeuvring  whidi 
walkmg  for  two  consecutive  hours 
along  three  streets  demands.  It 
was  a  clear,  still  day  of  late  aatonm; 
the  air  summer-like,  but  for  its  in- 
tense stillness  and  fragrance  from 
the  dying  woods;  the  colouring  on 
the  surrounding  amphitheatre  <^ 
hills  full  of  those  tender  hues  of 
russet-gold  and  deh'cate  greys  whidi 
render  lEibme  mornings  in  December 
£Eurer  than  all  the  bSnghtest  days  of 
May  or  June. 

'  Bath  is  a  beautiful  place/  Esther 
remarked  as  they  turned  in  the 
upper  park  to  look  back  across  the 
town.  '  If  I  was  condenmed  to  live 
in  any  city  all  my  life,  I  think  I 
would  choose  this.' 

'  And  I  would  sooner  choose  any 
other  in  the  inhabited  world,'  said 
Miss  Dashwood.  '  I  hate,  I  detest, 
I  loathe  Bath— Bath,  and  its  people 
too.' 

'The  people  you  have  spent  all 
your  life  among,  Jane?* 

'The  people  I  have  spent  all  my 
life  among,  Esther.  Leaving  out 
papa  and  Milly,  I  shouldn't  wed  a 
tear  at  all  the  people  I  know  in  Bath 
being  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake at  this  mom^it' 

'  The  riding  party  on  the  oonmKm 
excepted,  of  course.' 
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'  Arthur  Feel  exoepiad ;  the  other 
two  might  share  the  general  fiBbte, 
forany  wish  of  mine  to  the  contrary. 
Not  that  either  of  them  have  injured 
me,  or  have  it  in  their  power  to 
ii^jore  me/  she  added  quic^y. 
'  Mrs.  Strangways  detests  me,  bat 
as  to  poor  Miss  Lynes,  with  her 
great  fiat  white  lymphatic  &oe,  I 
shouldn't  think  it  was  in  her  to  like 
or  dislike  anyone ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
ooold  neyer  haye  the  slightest  feeling 
of  either  kind  towards  her.' 

'And  are  you  sure  that  Mrs. 
Strangways  does  detest  you,  Jane? 
She  is  always  wanting  you  to  be 
with  her;  me  is  dreadfully  affec- 
tionate to  you  in  her  manner.  What 
can  you  have  ever  done  to  make  her 
detest  you  as  you  say  she  does  ?' 

'  Not  any  one  pcurticular  action, 
perhaps.  It  is  not  one  great  pal- 
-pMe  injury,  but  a  series  of  small 
rivabries,  that  make  dear  friends  like 
Mrs.  Strangways  and  me  detest  each 
other.  I  am  a  dozen  years  younger 
than  she  is— men  ask  me  to  dance 
oftenerthan  they  do  her.  She  can 
look  back  upon  scores  of  times  when 
my  Tanity  has  been  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  hers.  Paul  Chichester, 
who  would  not  under  any  condi- 
tions pay  her  attention,  became  my 
friend  the  first  day  he  saw  me.  Are 
not  these  sufficient  reasons  for  her 
to  hate  me?' 

'  And  yet  she  always  wishes  you 
to  be  with  her.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  she  has  got  to  the  point 
where  rival  aid  has  to  be  called  in. 
A  humiliating  point  that,  Esther, 
eh  ?  I  wonder  when  I  am  thirty 
whetJier  I  shall  be  what  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways is  now  ?• 

'Qod  forbid,  Jane,'  said  Esther. 
'  I  hope  you  will  be  happily  married, 
and  caring  nothing  for  balls  and 
parties  long  before  then.' 

'  Married— to  whom  ?' 

Esther  hesitated.  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  position  as  nominally  en- 
gaged to  one  man,  and  uncondi- 
tionally in  love  with  another,  made 
the  question  a  rather  difficult  one 
to  answer. 

'Married  to  whom?*  repeated 
Jane.  '  Speak  out,  Esther,  I  want 
to  have  your  opinion.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  be  married  to  a 
man  you  can  respect,  Jane.    Ton 


would  never  be  happy  unless  you 
did  respect  him.' 

'Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
that  style  of  moral  sentiment, 
Esther  ?  I  think,  like  all  copy-book 
things,  it  means  nothing  whatever. 
No  pretty  little  axioms  can  fit  every- 
body ;  good  and  bad,  passionate  and 
phlegmatic,  alike.  Respect  and 
esteem  may  be  necessary  elements 
to  some  people's  love ;  they  are  not 
to  mine.  I  can  love  without  either.' 

'  I  spoke  of  happiness,  Jane.' 

'  And  love  is  happiness.  When  I 
am  married  to  Arthur,  I  shall  be 
happy,  whatever  he  is,  whatever,  he 
has  oeen.  It  is  just  the  one  subject 
in  which  reason  does  not  enter,  you 
see.  Miss  Fleming.  I  suppose  you 
aUow  that?' 

'I— I  don't  think  I  know  much 
about  very  passionate  love,'  said 
Esther;  and  recollecting  her- nume- 
rous remarkably  cool  judgments  upon 
the  defects  in  Oliver's  character,  the 
truth  was  borne  in  upon  her,  not 
without  a  sense  of  shame,  that  Jane's 
attachment,  hopeless  and  misplaced 
though  it  might  be,  had  yet  stronger 
vitality,  more  of  the  genuine  ele- 
ment of  love  in  it  than  hers.  'I 
don't  think  I  know  much  about 
passionate  love,  except  what  I  have 
heard,  and  read  in  books.  I  think, 
now,  that  I  could  always  reason, 
whatever  I  might  feel.' 

'And  pray  to  Heaven  that  you 
may  always  feel  so!'  cried  Miss 
Dashwood.  'Fray  that  you  may 
never  love  any  human  bemg  bett^ 
than  yourself;  above  all,  tb&t  you 
may  never  conmiit  the  desperate 
foUy  of  stoking  your  hopes  of 
happiness  upon  the  miserable  chance 
of  any  man  s  heart  being  as  stable 
as  your  own.' 

'  Have  you  done  that,  Jane?' 

'  Have  I  not  done  it  ?  you  should 
say.  Am  I  not  giving  up  the  b^ 
years  of  my  life,  giving  up  all  other 
prospects  or  hopes ;  am  I  not  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything — my  own 
soul  if  it  would  help  him— to  Arthur 
Feel!  and  how  does  he  return  it 
all?  Don't  speak,  please,  don't  say 
anything ;  I  can  bear  to  say  these 
thmgs,  but  not  to  hear  them  said. 
Does  Arthur  really  love  me,  Esther? 
He  must  do  that;'  she  turned  her 
fiaoe,  white  and  excited,  to  Esther; 
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'he  mnfit  do  that/  she  repeated 
passionately.  'Men  are  not  like 
•women,  of  course:  they  require 
excitement,  amusement,  a  thousand 
things  that  look  like  infidelity,  yet 
are  not  really  so.  Arthur's  whole 
life  is  spent  in  committing  actions 
that  make  me  miserable,  and  stiU, 
at  heart,  I  know  he  loves  me.  Why, 
just  think  how  long  our  engagement 
nas  been  going  on — ^three  years! 
It  makes  me  old  to  think  of  it' 

'Engagement!  I  never  knew  be- 
fore that  there  was  anything  like  an 
engagement  in  the  case,'  said  Esther, 
with  a  feeling  of  more  interest  in 
Jane's  love  affiurs  than  she  had  ever 
known  before.  '  Do  you  mean  me  to 
think  that  you  are  actually  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Peelf 

'  Well,  yes.  I  don't  see  the  good 
of  making  any  more  half-confi- 
dences. In  our  way,  Arthur  and  I 
are  engaged.' 

'  Oh,  Jane  I  and  I  have  laughed  at 
you  about  it,  and  said  such  things 
about  Mr.  Feel !  How  I  wish  you 
had  told  me  all  from  the  first !' 

'Never  mind,'  cried  Miss  Dash* 
wood,  with  rather  a  forced  laugh. 
'  You  need  not  take  it  so  dreadfully 
au  serieux.  1  said  we  were  engaged 
in  one  way,  and  our  way  would  not 
be  yours,  Esther.  I  amuse  myself 
pretty  well,  as  you  see,  in  this  odious 
life  of  ours  at  Bath,  and  I  dare  say 
Arthur  pines  no  more  than  other 
young  Guardsmen  pine  in  London. 
Whatever  you  have  said  is  not  half 
so  bad  as  what  people  in  general  say 
of  both  of  us.' 

'  But  people  in  general  don't  know 
that  you  are  engt^ed  to  each  other, 
I  suppose.' 

'Not  now.  My  little  attentions 
to  Paul  have  drawn  oHiers  as  well 
as  papa  on  the  wrong  scent,  as  I 
meant  them  to  do.  Very  good- 
natured  of  Paul  to  help  me  out  so 
well,  wasn't  it?* 

'  I  don't  know,  Jane.  I  am  dense 
in  such  matters.  I  don't  quite 
understand  the  advantage  of  it 

'  It  is  very  simple.  Papa  thinks 
I  am  safe,  and  does  not  watch  me. 
Mrs.  Dash  wood  thinks  «ome  one  is 
really  going  to  be  fool  enough  to 
take  me  off  her  hands,  and  abstains 
occasionally  from  bullying  me. 
Between  them  I  get  my  freedom. 


and  see  Arthur,  and  write  to  him  as 
much  as  I  chooea  And  Mr.  Peel 
himself  is  renirded  as  so  perfectly 
free,  that  all  the  world  set  lum  down 
as  about  to  marry  Miss  Lynes.' 

'  But  if  I  were  in  your  place  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  such  per- 
fect liberty  as  that' 

'  You  wouldn't  care  if  you  knew, 
as  I  do,  that  all  these  reports  are 
utterly  malynant  and  raepoe- 
terous,'  exclaimed  IGss  Dasnwood. 
'Arthur  marry  .Miss  Lynes!  with 
his  faystidious  testes  and  admiration 
of  refinement!  I  should  like  you 
to  see  her,  Esther;  I  should  only 
like  vou  once  to  see  her!  You 
wouldn't  be  so  desperately  sure  of 
her  becconing  my  riysl,  if  you  did.' 

Miss  Dashwood's  wish  was  des- 
tined to  be  accomplished.  Almost 
while  Hie  words  were  yet  on  her 
lips,  a  sharp  turn  in  the  path 
brought  them  in  fall  sight  of  tnree 
people  on  horseback,  who  had  just 
turned  into  the  upper  park  from  the 
common,  and  Estner  recognised  in- 
stantly that  two  of  the  iSaee  were 
Mrs.  Strangways  and  Mr.  Peel. 

'A  most  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence, as  your  friend  Miss  Whitty 
would  say,  Esther.  Please  talk 
away  to  me,  and  let  us  have  the 
manner  of  being  unconcerned  as 
we  pass.  Mrs.  Strangways  and  that 
— that  other  person  will  be  hoping 
to  see  me  look  annoyed:  but  th^ 
will  be  disappointed.  Do  look  it 
the  heiress's  figure !  Arthur  likes 
delicate  mignon  lines— must  not 
that  waist  be  fearfully  seductive  to 
him?' 

Miss  Dashwood  tried  hard  to 
make  her  manner  natural,  and  pro- 
bably succeeded  well  enough  to 
prevent  Mrs.  Strangways  and  that 
— that  other  person  from  detecting 
the  effort ;  but  Arthur  Peel  knew, 
long  before  they  reached  her,  what 
kind  of  feelings  were  masked  by 
Jane's  smiling  feoe  and  ringing 
laugh.  He  f^t  horribly  ill  at  ease 
himself.  Women  can  carry  off  such 
a  situation  readily  enough:  indeed,! 
have  known  some  of  them,  who  are 
never  so  thoroughly  natural,  and  in 
their  element,  as  when  tliey  have  to 

Slay  one  lover  off  against  anothe^ 
olmg  out  equal  hope  to  both,  and 
utter    despair    to    neither.     But 
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coquetry  is  not  inborn  in  men,— in 
EngliBhmen,  at  all  events.  There 
are  male  coquets,  as  there  are  male 
milliners  and  male  dancers;  bnt 
Kature  asserts  herself  in  every  case. 
Just  when  the  last  perfection  in  art 
is  required,  they  lack  those  finer 
graces  of  the  sex  whose  attributes 
tiiey  are  infringing,  and  become 
ridiculous.  Arthur  Peel  could 
carry  on  any  number  of  flirtations 
apart;  could  parry  jealous  question- 
ings with  a  mixture  of  aplomb  and 
indignant  tenderness  that  belonged 
almost  to  the  highest  sta^  of 
science ;  but  yet  to  the  very  highest 
he  could  not  reach.  Meeting  the 
woman  who  loved  him,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  woman  whose  fifty 
thousand  pounds  he  desired  to 
possess,  he  looked  more  foolish, 
more  awkwafd,  than  any  schoolgirl 
of  fifteen  would  do  if  suddenly 
called  into  a  position  in  which  iust 
the  same  amount  of  tact  should  be 
required  of  her. 

But,  whatever  the  feelings  of  the 
others,  Mrs.  Strangways,  at  least, 
looked  radiant,  and  would  on  no  ac- 
count pass  Jane  and  Esther  with 
merely  bowing.  She  stopped,  she 
shook  hands,  she  made  playful  sur- 
mises as  to  the  object  of  their  early 
walk ;  finally  she  introduced  Jane  to 
MissLynes.  The  heiress  nodded  with 
the  affobiUty  that  her  wealth  and 
her  magnificent  mount  and  her 
groom  behind  her,  and  her  present 
success  with  Arthur,  warranted  her 
to  feel:  Jane  drew  up  her  little 
figure  and  inclined  her  head  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  with  an 
awfully  supercilious  ghost  of  a  smile, 
extending  as  much  to^Mr.  Peel  as 
to  Miss  Lynes. 

'Have  you  walked  far.  Miss 
Fleming?'  Arthur  inquired,  bring- 
ing his  horse  nearer  to  the  path  and 
&rther  from  the  heiress,  but  not 
daring  to  address  Jane  herself.  '  We 
did  not  see  you  on  the  common.  I 
suppose— ah — * 

He  was  assisted  out  of  his  dilenuna 
by  Jane.  That  one  word '  we '  had 
sent  all  the  angry  blood  from  her 
heart  to  her  cheeks,  and  Mr.  Peel 
knew,  before  she  spoke,  the  kind  of 
answer  he  had  to  expect 

'We  haven't  been  far,  Mr.  Peel. 
Milly  has  gone  to  spend  the  day 


with  those  dreadftd  school-friends  of 
hers,  the  Smithetts,  and  as  I  never 
can  stand  the  cotton  atmosphere  for 
more  than  five  minutes  without  a 
sensation,  of  choking,  I  made  my 
escape,  and  asked  Es&er  to  come  out 
with  me  here  for  a  little  purer'air.' 

It  was  not  a  refined  thrust :  Jane 
was  the  first  to  confess  herself  after- 
wards that  she  had  been  positively 
unladylike.  But  it  took  the  desired 
effect  at  the  time.  No  fine  shaft 
could  have  pierced  so  tough  a  skin, 
morally  and  physically,  as  Miss 
Lynes's;  but  tiie  slightest  allusion 
to  trade  made  her  actually  shiver. 
She  was  so  exultingly  proud  of  her 
money,  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
the  way  in  which  her  money  had 
been  made  I 

*Who  are  the  Smithette?'  she 
cried,  in  that  quick  fiuniliar  way  with 
which  people  of  her  breeding  idways 
try  to  throw  off  their  confusion.  *  I 
never  met  them  out— I  never  heard 
of  them.    Are  they  in  society  ?' 

'Some  persons  visit  them,'  said 
Jane,  in  a  frightfully  clear,  syllabic 
manner.  'I  believe  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smithett  belong  to  a  highly  re- 
spectable class  of  persons.  The 
daughters,  from  being  ashamed  of 
l^eir  parents  and  of  their  business, 
are  insufferable.  Is  that  really  one 
of  Stone  and  Mason's  horses,  Mrs. 
Strangways  ?  It  is  a  much  more  de- 
cent-looking creature  than  any  papa 
ever  gete  for  Milly  and  me.' 

'Oh,  I  hope  you  won't  get  any 
hack-horses  when  you  ride  with  me 
again,  Mrs.  Strangways,'  interrupted 
Miss  Lynes.  '  They're  such  mise- 
rable screws,  I  don't  care  to  be  seen 
with  them ;  and  you  know  you  can 
always  have  one  of  mine,  whenever 
you  like.  I  keep  three,  beside  the 
groom's.' 

Arthur  Peel  had  always  felt  a 
mild  chronic  distaste  for  Miss  Lynes's 
person ;  but  at  this  moment  it  rose 
into  Something  very  near  strong  re- 
pugnance. Her  corpulent  figure, 
her  stunted  features  had  never  stood 
out  in  such  strong  relief  as  they  did 
now,  with  Jane  Dashwood's  delicate 
form  and  proud  little  ^trician  flEU^ 
straight  before  him.  Her  bragging 
pride  of  wealth  and  innate  vul^ 
rity  of  soul  had  never  revolted  him 
as  th^  did  now,  with  Jane's  mock- 
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ing  wit  ready  to  call  them  out  and 
treasure  them  for  his  especial  grati- 
fication and  benefit  hereafter. 

How  devoutly  he  wished  Jane 
Dashwood  had  Miss  Lynea's  mon^ 
—or  half  of  it!  He  thought  he 
would  marry  her  to-morrow  with 
half  of  it,  and  let  Miss  Lynes  and 
her  three  horses,  besides  the  groom's, 
go  to  the  deuce.  He  almost  thought, 
looking  at  the  two  young  women 
tc^ther,  that  he  would  marry  Jane 
without  a  penny,  and  leave  Miss 
Lynes  with  all  her  wealth  for  some 
one  of  stronger  stomach  than  him- 
self. 

He  almost  thought  so :  but  Arthur 
Peel  was  too  old  a  hand  ever  to 
act  upon  any  foolish  impulse.  A 
delicate  lithe  figure  and  proud  little 
patrician  face  are  very  nice  things 
mdeed  for  a  man  who  can  afford  to 

Sij  for  them — which  he  could  not 
e  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt ; 
his  £unily  were  bankrupts ;  his  only 
hope  of  being  able  to  save  his  com- 
mission, or  his  position  in  life  at  all, 
rested  upon  his  being  able  to  brine 
his  own  handsome  &ce  to  a  good 
matrimonial  market  as  speedily  as 
possible.  As  much  love  as  it  was 
m  his  nature  to  feel  he  felt  at  this 
moment  for  Jane  Dashwood;  as 
much  disgust  as  any  woman,  young 
and  well-disposed  towards  himself 
could  fill  him  with  he  felt  for  Mjss 
Lynes ;  and  for  an  instant,  as  I  have 
said,  the  desperate  folly  of  being  true 
to  the  one  and  throwing  up  the 
other  did  enter  his  brain. 

That  instant  was  enough  to  show 
him  the  danger  of  allowing  feeling 
ever  to  dally  with  principle.  Young 
women,  however  vulgar,  with  fif^y 
thousand  pounds  to  their  portion, 
are  not  readily  met,  and  are  quickly 
lost  Already  two  or  three  men  of 
fiunily  as  high,  and  with  position 
less  desperate  than  his  own,  were 
steadily  in  pursuit  of  Miss  Lynes. 
A  little  well-founded  jealousy  on  her 
part,  a  slight  suspicion  as  to  the  dis- 
mterestedness  of  his  motives,  and 
his  game  might  be  up. 

Mr.  Peel  turned  his  eyes  reso- 
lutely &om  Jane  Dashwood's  face, 
and  fixing  them  upon  Miss  Lynes, 
asked  her,  in  rather  a  low  voice,  if 
she  was  ashamed  of  riding  with  him, 
as  he  was  on  a  hack-horse?    If  so. 


she  had  only  to  8]>eak,'aiid,wbaAeveff 
the  violence  to  his  own  fiBdings,  he 
would  go  at  once  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

'You  didl  creature!'  czied  Miss 
Lynes  in  her  loudest  tone.  '  As  if 
I  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
what  your  horse  was  like!  Nothing 
like  the  vani^  of  men  I  do  believe 
— and  all  ti^  time,  do  you  know  you 
are  losing  your  flower?  I  shall  take 
care  how  I  waste  one  of  my  rare 
winter  roses  upon  you  another 
time.' 

And  she  leant  forward,  and  with 
an  air  of  the  most  perfect,  recognised 
jhmiliarily  adjusted  a  flower  that 
was  nearly  MUng  tcom  Mr.  Ped's 
buttoiUiole. 

It  was  more  than  Jane  Dashwood's 
straigth  could  bear.  She  had 
marked  Arthur's  low  tone;  she  in- 
tercepted the  look  which  passed 
firom  his  eyes  to  the  heiress  as  she 
stooped  forward  towards  him  now; 
and  a  feeling  nearer  akin  to  positive 
anguish  than  any  he  had  ever  yet 
caused  her,  contracted  her  heart 
That  he  could  never  love  Miss 
Lynes,  she  )mew ;  but,  tempted  by 
his  own  need,  might  he  not  be 
brought  in  time, — might  he  not 
already  have  brought  himself,  to  the 
thought  of  marrying  her? 

'  Esther,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  on. 
These  November  days  are  so  shorty 
and  we  have  not  got  half  through 
our  w«Jk  yet' 

'  ATiri  we  were  to  have  been  at  the 
Orofton's  at  two,  and  it  is  now  half- 
past  one,'  said  Mrs.  Strangwayq, 
looking  at  her  watch.  '  Thank  you, 
Jane  dear,  for  reminding  me  of  the 
time.  I  could  not  get  those  young 
people  on  when  we  were  in  the 
county.  They  persisted  in  calling 
it  warm,  and  looking  out  for  violets, 
in  spite  of  all  mv  assertions  about 
its  being  the  depu  of  winter.  Miss 
Fleming,  I  am  to  see  you  on  Thunh 
day,  I  hope?  That  is  right  Gome 
early  witn  Jane  and  Milly.  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
your  acquaintance  with  a  Weymouth 
friend—that  is,  if  Miss  Dashwood 
will  give  you  carte  hlanche  for  doing 
so.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Strangways*  afifoo- 
tion  for  her  young  friends  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  another  warm 
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shake  of  the  hand;  and  Jane  had  to 
Buhmit  to  another  patronizing  nod 
of  triumph  from  Miss  Lynes,  as, 
lani^iing  and  talking  in  an  nnder 
tone  to  Arthur  Peel,  she  rode  ofif 
by  his  side. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
liyal  now  ?'  she  cded,  after  a  minute, 
to  Esther.  '  Do  you  think  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  Arthur  Peel's 
iUling  in  lore  with  Miss  Lynes? 

*  with  Miss  Lynes,  herself, — ^no  !* 

*  But  with  her  money,  yes.  You 
think  her  rare  roses  ih  Noyember,  the 
thiee  "orses  besides  the  groom's" 
will  tempt  bim?  /  don%  Esther. 
It  is  not  in  Arthur's  nature  to  sell 
himself  to  such  a  woman  as  that. 
Look  at  them  together)  Did]!youeTer 
see  such  a  contrast?  I  can  tell  by 
the  turn  of  Arthur's  head,  even  at 
this  distance,  that  it  is  she  who  is 
doing  all  tiie  talking— just  in  the 
same  forward  way  thiat  she  Tolun- 
teered  to  button  bis  coat  for  him.  I 
suppose,  howeyer  hideous  a  woman 
is,  men  feel  flattered  at  haying  loye 
made  to  them  with  such  outrageous 
warmth — but  to  return  it  by  love ! 
Ah,  that  is  another  thing.' 

Through  the  long  yista  of  leafless 
trees  Misis  Dashwood  continued  to 
watch  the  riding-party  as  long  as 
they  were  in  sight.  Just  as  they 
turned  into  the  town  park,  and  when 
the  archway  across  the  road  would 
in  another  moment  have  shut  them 
out  of  sight,  Mr.  Peel  turned, 
checked  his  horse  for  an  instant, 
and  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat 

The  blood  rushed  up  crimson  into 
Miss  Dashwood's  face. 

*  Do  you  see  him,  poor  fellow  ? — 
Esther,  do  you  see  him  ?  He  wants 
me  to  know  by  that  look  that  he 
wishes  he  was  here,  and  that  bis 
companions  are  odious  to  him.  How 
wrong  I  was  to  show  such  annoyance 
before  those  women— as  if  it  could 
matter  to  me  Mrs.  Strangways  haying 
entrapped  him,  for  once,  into  riding 
with  her  and  Miss  Lynes!  I  was 
yery  wrong— wasn't  I?' 

'  You  acted  naturally,  Jane,'  said 
Esther,  who  felt  herself  unable  to 
decipher  such  worlds  of  meaning  in 
Arthur's  parting  salutation.  'Mr. 
Peel  seemed  quite  intimate  enough 
with  Miss  Lynes  to  justify  your  an- 
noyance.   Shall  we  walk  on  a  little 


quicker  ?  the  common  is  some  dis» 
tence  from  us  yei' 
t  But  all  Jane  Dashwood's  desire 
for  the  country  was  gone.  '  There 
is  no  good  in  walking  up  that  terriflo 
hill,  Esther.  It  is  quite  as  pleasant 
here.  Let  us  sit  down  for  a  few 
minutes  and  rest  I  have  yet  some- 
thing I  want  particularly  to  say  to 
you.' 

Esther  knew  that  something  par- 
ticular, with  Jane  Dashwood,  must 
mean  tiie  only  subject  of  real  interest 
to  her  in  the  world— her  own  loye- 
affairs;  accordingly,  she  was  quite 
prepared  for  another  indignant  out- 
buiBt  about  Arthur  Peel  s  seeming 
flirtation  with  the  heiress.  When 
Jane  began  to  speak,  however,  all 
indignation  had  left  her  voice,  and 
her  face  was  as  soft  and  gentle  as 
though  no  tornado  of  fierce  jealousy 
or  quick  repentance  had  just  swept 
across  her  heart 

'  You  think  my  love  and  my  trust, 
too,  are  unreasonable,  Esther.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  do;  but  you  don't 
know  what  has  made  them  botJi  so 
deep  in  my  heart  You  don't  reaUy 
know  how  long  and  how  1  have 
trusted  Arthur  Peel' 

'  Three  years,  you  told  me,  Jane. 
You  must  have  been  almost  a  child 
when  your  acquaintance  with  him 
first  began.' 

'  I  was  never  a  child,  Esther;  we 
were  not  brought  up  to  be  children. 
I  was  just  as  much  a  woman  at  six- 
teen as  I  am,  or  as  MOly  is,  now. 
But  I  was  not  quite  sixteen  when  I 
first  met  Arthur.  I  went  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  my 
aunt  Bobarts,  papa's  sister,  in 
Leicestershire;  and  Arthur,  who  was 
going  to  stay  in  the  house,  too,  tra- 
velled down  in  the  same  carriage 
with  me.  He  was  quite  a  boy  then, 
he  had  only  just  got  his  commission, 
and  he  was  as  simple  as  possible, 
much  simpler  than  I  was.  Well, 
you  know  how  such  things  go  on! 
We  played  battledore  and  shuttle- 
oock,  and  sang  duets,  and  gave  each 
other  flowers,  and  went  through  all 
the  established  stages  of  a  boy-and- 
girl  flirtation ;  and  then,  one  evening 
in  the  greenhouse,  he  made  me  an 
offer.  I  don't  think  I  cared  very 
much  about  him,  but  I  accepted  him 
because  I  always  meant  to  accept 
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the  first  num  who  oflfeied  to  m& 
The  Robartses  encouraged  it  all 
immenfiely,  and  papa  wrote  me  the 
only  affectionate  letter  I  ever  had 
from  him  in  my  life,  and  everybody 
let  me  know,  directly  or  indirectly, 
how  wonderfully  clever  I  had  been 
at  sixteen  to  get  hold  of  such  a  catch 
as  Arthur  Peel/ 

'  The  engagement  was  a  permitted 
one,  then?' 

'Permitted!  I  should  think  it 
was  permitted.  Arthur  had  an  old 
aunt  living  at  that  time,  who  was 
expected  to  leave  him  the  whole  of 
her  money,  something  like  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  we 
all  felt  sure  we  had  got  hold  of  this 
money,  and  thought  Arthur  the 
most  delightful,  promising,  excellent 
young  man  living.  Well,  the  aunt 
died,  about  six  months  after  I  was 
engaged,  and  left  every  shilling  she 
had  to  her  solicitor.  When  Arthur 
wrote  and  told  me  of  his  fallen 
prospects,  and  said  it  need  make  no 
difference  to  us,  and  his  profession 
in  time  would  be  enough  for  us  to 
marry  on,  I  first  really  felt  that  I 
loved  him.  Papa  was  in  a  great 
rage,  and  stormed  about  Arthur,  as 
if  he  had  taken  us  in,  instead  of 
being  disappointed  himself.  He 
said  the  engagement  shouldn't  go 
on  a  day,  that  it  was  a  mockery  for 
a  penniless  comet  to  talk  of  marrying 
one  of  his  daughters,  that  the  Peels 
were  a  dissipated,  ruined  fomily 
(I  never  heard  of  iheii  bad  morals 
before,  you  must  know),  and  he 
should  have  me  back  upon  his 
hands  in  a  twelvemonth,  if  he  was 
fool  enough  to  consent  to  such  a 
beggarly  marriage.  If  I  was  pretty 
enough  to  get  as  good  an  oner  as 
Llr.  Peel's  had  been  at  sixteen,  I 
should  be  sure  to  have  another  as 
good  if  I  waited.  As  to  love,  he  and 
Mrs.  Dash  wood  both  knew  very  well 
I  had  accepted  the  offer  simply  be- 
cause it  was  an  eligible  one.  Mrs. 
Eobarts  had  informed  them  my 
manner  showed  that  pretty  plainly 
from  the  first,  and  so  on. 

'I  didn't  make  any  opposition, 
for  I  knew,  if  they  chose,  they  could 
Mnder  me  from  seeing  Arthur ;  but 
I  swore  in  my  heart  I  would  never 
give  him  up  as  long  as  he  himself 
wished  to  marry  me.  Ihadaooepted 


him  half  through  vaniiy,  half 
through  worldlinees;  but  at  the  first 
word  of  being  &]se  to  him,  under 
his  fiall^  prospects,  something 
stronger  seemed  to  rise  up  in  my 
heart,  and  I  have  kept  to  it.  Yes, 
Esther,  I  have  kept  to  it  ever  since.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Jana  What- 
ever other  people  may  think,  I  say 
you  determined  right' 

'Sometimes  I  think  so,  too;  but^ 
you  know,  wrong  is  so  mixed  up 
with  right,  or  so  grows  of  it,  that 
however  one  starts  one  seems  forced 
into  evil  as  one  gets  on.  I  may 
have  been  right  in  determining  to 
stand  by  Arthur,  whether  he  was 
rich  or  poor,  but  I  have  been  wrong 
a  hundred,  a  thousand  times,  in  aU 
the  deceit  and  prevaricalacm,  and 
sometimes  the  downright  fiftlsehoods, 
of  the  last  three  years.  Just  in  the 
same  way  wrong  seems  in  time  to 
become  right  Papa  was  worldly 
and  harsh  in  making  me  break  with 
Arthur  Peel  as  he  was  then ;  but  I 
believe,  if  I  could  judge  dispassion- 
ately, I  should  consider  any  fJEither 
right,  who  held  his  dau^ter  back 
from  marrying  such  a  man  as 
Arthur  Peel  is  now.' 

'  Oh,  Jane!  can  you  say  this?* 

'I  can  both  say  it  and  feel  it 
If  we  had  married  early,  if  we  had 
been  openly  engaged,  he  might— 
Gknl  knows  if  it  be  so,  but  I  try  to 
think  it! — ^he  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, for  my  sake.  But  only 
bound  as  he  has  been  to  me  (and 
such,  even,  as  our  engagement  is, 
we  have  ourselves  broken  it  off  half 
a  score  of  times),  he  has  had  nothing 
to  hold  him  back  from  becoming 
like  all  the  rest  of  his  family.  It  is 
inborn  in  every  one  of  the  Peels  to 
be  extravagant  and  dissipated,  and  a 
gambler.  His  two  eldest  broth^  are 
outlawed,  the  third  is  following  ficist 
on  their  steps,  and  Arthur  himself—:' 
but  here  "Mias  Dashwood's  voice 
trembled,  and  she  stopped  short 

'I  wish  you  had  married  him 
long  ago,'  cried  Esther.  'It  is  not 
very  like  me  to  counsel  runaway 
marriages,  but  I  do  think  a  run- 
away marriage  would  have  been 
better  for  you  both  than  the  sort  of 
engagement  that  binds  you  now. 
Marry  Arthur  Peel  while  you  still 
love  each  other,aoMi  while  there  is  a 
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hope  of  reolaimmg  him.  I  will  be 
your  bridesmaid,  «fane.' 

Miss  Dash  wood  laughed  bitterly : 
then  the  quick  blood  started  to  her 
Qheek  again.  '  Your  proposal  might 
have  been  worth  listening  to  three 
years  ago,  Esther.  We  were  younger 
and  simpler,  and  more  sentimental 
then  than  we  are  now.  Arthur 
Peel,  at  two-and-twenty,  is  a  great 
deal  too  old  to  commit  an  action  of 
such  surpassing  folly  as  to  add  a 
penniless  wife  to  the  heavy  burthen 
of  his  other  encumbrances.' 

'  Jane,  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'I  mean/  cried  Miss  Dashwood, 
starting  up  suddenly, '  that  Arthur 
and  I  thoroughly  understand  each 
other,  and  ourselves.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  our  way,  which,  as  I  told 
you,  would  never  be  yours,  and  if  I 
talked  to  you  for  a  hundred  hours, 
instead  of  one,  you  would  know  no 
more  about  us  than  you  do  now. 
You  would  still  be  Esther  Fleming, 
and  we  should  still  be  Arthur  Feel 
and  Jane  Dashwood.  Oh,  no,'  she 
added,  as  Esther  turned  towards  the 
common  which  was  to  have  been 
their  destination — '  oh,  no,  let  us  get 
on  home  at  once;  we  want  a  few 
turns  in  Milsom  Street,  to  enliven 
us  after  all  this  solitude.  Country 
walks  are  very  innocent  and  charm- 
ing, and  sentimental  in  theory,  but 
in  practice — va ! 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  wear  on 
Thursday?  Papa  and  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  are  so  shamefully  stingy  that 
Milly  and  I  will  be  obliged  to  go  in 
our  washed  muslins.  How  I  wish 
philanthropy  occasionally  bore  fruits 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad !' 

The  tide  had  turned  again:  all 
that  the  fickle  nature  contained  of 
seriousness  had  evaporated.  Blue 
grenadines  and  white  silks;  gored 
skirts  and  plain  ones ;  the  advantages 
of  fair  women  over  dark  women  in 
possessing  a  wider  range  of  becom- 
mg  colours :  these  formed  the  staple 
of  Miss  Dashwood's  conversation 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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When  she  first  left  Conntisbury 
Miss  Fleming  would  have  scouted 


the  idea  that  sbb  could  ever  find 
pleasure  either  in  dress,  or  in  par- 
ties, or  in  anything  save  letters  from 
Malta  during  Oliver  Carew's  ab- 
sence. 

As  the  evening  approached,  how- 
ever, on  which  she  was  again  to 
meet  Paul,  she  could  not  hide  from 
herself  that  she  was  looking  forward 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  interest 
to  the  event;  also  that  she  made 
more  little  rehearsals  with  flowers 
and  muslins  and  lace  for  several  suc- 
cessive evenings  than  she  had  ever 
done  before  in  her  whole  simple  life. 

Was  she  growing  vain,  avid  of  ge- 
neral admiration,  or — and  this  ques- 
tion gave  her  conscience  a  sharper 
prick  —  were  all  these  rehearsals 
proof  of  a  desire  to  stand  well  with 
one  man,  and  that  one  another  than 
Oliver? 

'  You  look  distinguished,  Esther, 
said  Mrs.  Tudor,  as  her  niece  stood 
before  her  for  approval  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  party, '  and  it  is  the  highe^t 
praise  I  could  give  you.  The  sim- 
ple imstudied  style  suits  you.  Little 
mignon  persons  require  small  frip- 
peries; large  dark  women  demand 
few  and  flowing  lines.  Our  styles 
are  the  same.  I  never  wore  more 
in  my  hair  in  my  life  than  you  have 
now.  Our  cast  of  features  can  afford 
to  set  fashion  aside.' 

Esther  was  dressed  in  a  black  lace 
that  Mrs.  Tudor's  own  cast-ofi*  stores 
had  furnished  forth.  A  single  scar- 
let flower  was  in  her  hair,  a  gold 
bracelet,  a  loan  also  of  Mrs.  Tudor's, 
was  her  only  ornament  But  that 
nameless  something,  which  neither 
dress  nor  fisishion,  nor  always  birth, 
can  give;  that  fine  grace  which, 
lacking  a  better  word,  we  call  dis- 
tinction, was  Esther  Fleming's  inhe- 
rited portion,  and  Mrs.  Tudor  was 
right  when  she  added  to  her  other 
praise  a  prophecy  that  her  niece 
would  be  by  fw  the  most  refln^ 
and  besirbred  young  woman  in  Mrs. 
Strangways'  rooms. 

'  Some  fEunilies  take  up  every  ple- 
beian face  that  they  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  aUied  with,  Esther, 
but  we  retain  our  own  features, 
excepting  Joan,  whom  I  regard  as  a 
mere  accidental  of^t,  the  one 
crooked  branch  you  will  see  on  the 
handsomest  tree.     We  shall  con- 
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tmiie  to  show  our  good  blood 
through  a  dozen  generatioxifl.  Your 
molher,  poor  thing,  had  no  beauty 
and  no  birth  either.  I  beliere  I  have 
told  you  so  before^  but  you  have  not 
inherited  a  look— no,  not  a  single 
feature  from  her.  You  have  Ganutt 
Fleming's  &oe,  line  for  line,  and  I 
cannot  pay  you  a  higher  complir 
ment  Your  dear  grand&ther  was 
imfortunate  in  his  domestic  conr 
cems.*  This  was  Mrs.  Tudor's  pretty 
way  of  stating  the  fact  that  a  man 
was  an  unprincipled  spendthrift; 
'  but  he  was  the'  noblest-looking  man 
and  tiie  most  perfect  dresser  of  his 
time.  'Eojoy  yourself  well,  child, 
and  be  sure,  if  Colonel  Dashwood 
offers  to  pay  their  share  of  the  fly, 
you  take  the  money  at  once.  It 
shows  very  iU-breeding  ever  to  make 
any  difficulty  about  the  settlement 
of  small  accounts.* 

This  last  iiyunotion  of  Mis.  Tu- 
dor's  proved  her  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  finer  part  of  Colonel  Dashwood's 
character.  He  accompanied  his 
daughters  to  the  caniage;  betook 
and  held  Esther's  hand  with  that 
paternal  warmth  he  seemed  always 
ready  to  feel  for  all  young  women 
except  his  own  children ;  finally,  he 
remarked  how  kind  it  was  of  Miss 
Fleming  to  call  round  for  Jane  and 
Milly.  They  must  do  as  much  for  her 
the  next  time  they  were  all  going  to 
the  same  party.  But  Colonel  Daish- 
wood  knew,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Tudor 
herself,  when  it  was  decently  possible 
to  be  spared  eighteenpence. 

.'  Papa  has  given  me  a  colour  for 
the  evening,'  said  Jane  as  they  drove 
off.  '  It  does  make  my  cheeks  bum  ' 
80  when  I  hear  ^ose  polite  little 
roundabout  ways  of  being  mean  that 
our  &mily  excel  in.' 

'I  hope  your  dress  isn't  very 
fresh,  Esther,'  cried  Milly.  'What 
is  it,  black?  Oh,  how  dowdy!  how- 
ever, if  8  all  the  better  for  us.  I 
was  afiraid  you  would  have  a  now 
white  muslin,  and  we  are  in  our  old 
washed  ones.  You  have  got  a  bou- 
quet, I  see,  so  have  I.  Wasn't  it 
good  of  Jane?  Papa  presented  us 
with  two  shillings  to  buy  flowers- 
just  &ncy,  two  shillings,  twenty- 
four  pence  between  us— and  she 
gave  up  her  share  to  me.  Jenny's 
always  so  good  in  these  little  things.' 


'I  wish  you  would *])ave  ndne, 
Jane,'  cried  Esther;  'theyaze  very 
good  ones  that  were  sent  to  Aunt 
Tudor  this  morning ;  but  they  are 
not  of  the  least  use  to  me.  Do 
take  them  off  my  hands  as  a  kind- 
nees/ 

Jane  Dashwood's  nature  was  not 
irrevocably  selfish,  like  Milly's,  but 
the  tempti^on  of  a  hothouse  bouquet 
was  a  strong  one.  She  thought  of 
her  washed  muslin ;  of  [Waa  Lynes* 
certain  costly  freshness;  she  knew 
Arthur  had  so  often  told  her  so  tiiat 
one  of  her  most  irresistible  potes  was 
when  she  held  her  lips  upon  a  bou- 
quet and  half  raised  her  eyes  towards 
her  partner's  fiace.  '  It  seems  dread- 
fully selfish  to  rob  you,  Esther,  but 
if  you  really  don't  want  Ihem.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  give  them 
you,  Jane,'  said  Esther,  thinking 
with  a  little  pang  of  her  unbroken 
black  dress.  'You  know  better  what 
to  do  with  such  things  than  I  do.' 

'  It  is  thoroughly  Mse  of  you.  Miss 
Dashwood,  for  all  that,'  remariced 
MiUy,  when  Esther  had  made  over 
her  sole  ornament  into  Jane's  hands. 
'  We  poor  wretches  who  are  on  our 
promotion  want  adorning  more  tiian 
engaged  people,  you  know.* 

'That  is  just  why  I  am  selfish, 
Milly,'  replied  Miss  Dashwood.  'I 
am  so  utterly  thrown  on  my  own 
resources,  so  hopelessly  on  my  pro- 
motion again!  Paul  usun)ed,  in 
secret,  by  mysterious  influences, 
and  openly  by  Miss  Fleming,  and 
Mr.  Peel  given  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  his  friends  to  Miss 
Lynes.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  a  few 
willow-leaves  among  these  flowers, 
Esther.  My  position  to-night  would 
make  them  a  very  appropriate  en- 
dowment for  me.' 

'You  don't  mean  that,  Jenny,' 
said  Milliceni  '  You  know  that  in 
spite  of  your  washed  muslin  yon 
are  bent  on  Miss  Lynes's  utter  dis- 
composure and  retreat,  and  feel  very 
sure  of  it,  too.  I  wish  I  had  some 
espial  work  cm  my  hands  like  you. 
It  is  so  insipid  dancing  and  talking 
with  everybody  and  not  caring  for 
any  one  in  particular.  I  hope  John 
Alexander  won't  have  managed  to 
get  there,  though.  He's  all  very 
well  when  one  spends  the  day  witli 
his  sisters,  but  I  could  not  stand 
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looking  intimate  with  him  before 
I)eople.' 

Which  little  exposition  of  feeling, 
I  think,  pretty  surely  affords  the 
key-note  to  Miaa  Millioent  Dash- 
wood's  general  yiews  of  life.  She 
liked  knowing  the  Smithetts  and 
spending  days  with  them,  because 
they  were  rich,  and  wealth  was 
the  one  thing  that  Milly,  in  her 
inmost  heart,  most  yearned  after 
and  respected.  She  liked  John 
Alexandre  attentions  very  well  in- 
deed when  only  his  sisters  were  by 
to  witness  them.  She  could  even 
look  forward  a  few  years  and  pic- 
ture herself  marrying  John  Alexan- 
der, if  she  were  not  sufficiently  lucky 
in  the  mean  time  to  meet  with  any 
one  who  happened  to  be  a  gentle- 
man as  well  as  rich.  But  to  meet 
Mr.  Smithett  among  a  room  full  of 
decent  people,  to  have  to  receive  his 
attenticois  and  listen  to  his  silly 
jokes  and  vulgar  laugh,  with  other 
persons  listening  to  them  too,  would 
nave  given  Milly  about  as  much 
pain  as  anything  not  directly  and 
absolutely  wounding  her  own  self- 
love,  could  have  i>ower  to  inflict 
on  her. 

Next  to  money,  the  opinion  of 
her  little  world  was  Millicent  Dash- 
wood's  god.  I  think,  though  the 
struggle  might  have  boon  sharp, 
she  would  really  sooner  have  given 
the  Smithetts  up,  with  their  din- 
ners, riding-horses,  presents,  John 
Alexander's  attentions,  and  all  the 
other  benefits  that  she  received  from 
them,  than  have  it  said  by  the  people 
at  Mrs.  Strangways'  bidl  that  she 
was  intimate  with  a  fiEtmily  of 
stocking-weavers.  Any  foolish  sen- 
timent about  the  Smithett  girls 
themselves,  or  inconvenient  grati- 
tude for  any  of  the  kindness  they 
had  shown  to  her,  it  was  not  at  all 
in  Millicent  Dashwood's  way  to  feel. 

Not  many  people  had  arrived 
when  they  reaoned  the  Strangways', 
and  the  first  object  that  met  Jane's 
eyes  on  entering  the  cloak-room  was 
Miss  Lynes  standing  in  solitary  and 
absorbed  attention  before  a  cheval- 
glass.  The  heiress  was  dressed  in 
a  brocaded  pink  silk,  of  a  hue  and 
texture  gorgeous  to  behold.  This 
dress  was  niade  with  excess  of  trim- 
mings, with  firinges,  with  bows  of 
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ribbon,  with  bouquets  of  flowers, 
with  lace.  From  poor  Miss  Lynes's 
head  (that  piece  de  resistance  to  all 
innately  tasteless  or  newly-made  wo- 
men) depended  a  coronet  of  many 
colours,  fern-leaves,  grasses,  fruits ; 
all  things  of  merit  and  price  in 
themselves,  but  very  hideous  to  look 
upon  in  their  present  position. 

As  she  continued  intent  upon  her 
employment,  which  was  to  hinder 
her  hair  from  parting,  as  thinnish 
sandy  hair  has  a  habit  of  doing  upon 
high,  nude,  glossy  foreheads,  Jane 
Dashwood  danced  lightly  behind 
the  unconscious  heiress,  and  by  pan- 
tomimic gestures  conveyed  to  Esther 
and  Milly  her  own  sense  of  the  va- 
ried graces  of  her  wealthy  rival's 
dress  and  figure.  Just  as  she  had 
commenced  a  very  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  set  of  two  square- 
looking  red  elbows.  Miss  Lynes 
caught  sight  of  her  in  the  glass,  and 
turned  roimd  sharply. 

'La,  Miss  Dashwood,  how  you 
startled  me !  I  declare  I  never 
heard  you  come  in  at  all.  Tm  so 
used  to  servante  it  seems  quite  odd 
to  do  anythir:g  for  myself.  Do  you 
think  my  hair  will  do?' 

'Oh,  perfectly,  I  should  say,' 
Jane  answered,  looking  slowly  up 
and  down  MiBsLynes's  figure.  'Your 
dress  is  quite  magnificent' 

'This?  La,  no,  I  think  it  very 
plain,  I  can  assure  you;  but  for  a 
httle  party  it  don't  look  well  to  be 
oveisiressed.  Your  sister,  I  sup- 
pose?' looking  at  Milly.  'You're 
not  out  yet,  are  you  ?' 

It  was  not  in  Millicent  Dashwood*s 
nature  to  be  anything  but  civil  to 
the  owner  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  she  answered  very  sweetly  in- 
deed that  she  was  out  She  had 
been  to  balls  for  the  last  six  months. 

'  Dear  me !  I  thought  from  your 
dress  you  weren't ;'  and  she  glanced 
at  Milly's  skirt,  which,  like  Jane's, 
had  shrunk  from  ite  pristine  length 
in  washing.  '  Just  set  the  door  ojpen 
for  me,'  she  added,  turning  to  Esther. 
'It's  enough  to  tear  one's  dress  to 

Eieces  cramming  in  and  out  of  these 
ttle  pokey  bedrooms.' 
Esther  looked  straight  between 
Miss  Lynes's  eyebrov^s  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  away,  and  the 
heiress,  with  all  the  rustle  of  vulgar 
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assnnnoe,  stalked  away  bj  herself 
downstairs. 

'  Oh,  you  dear  old  Esther!*  cried 
Jane,  and  in  her  exnltation  she  ran 
np  and  embraced  Esther  round  the 
waisi  *I  never  saw  such  a  lovely 
take-down  in  my  life— so  utterly 
demolishiDg,  and  yet  so  dignified.  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  let  that 
woman's  impertinence  down  as  you 
did.' 

'  If  her  skin  is  npt  as  thick  as  a 
bufiblo's,  which  it  looks,  she  must 
have  felt  your  sarcasm  when  you 
were  praisiDg  her  looks,  Jane,'  said 
Milly.  'Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing so  odious  as  her  telling  me 
that  my  dress  was  short  ?  Only  that 
I  knew  you  and  Esther  were  quite 
strong  enough  without  me,  I  would 
have  let  her  see  pretty  plainly  how 
intensely  vulgar  I  thought  her.' 

*  She  is  not  worth  thinking  about,' 
interrupted  Jane,  quickly,  as  the 
sounds  of  approaching  steps  told 
that  more  people  were  arriving. 
*  If  you  are  ready,  Esther,  we  will 
go  down  at  once.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  indecorum  for  three  young 
women  without  a  chaperon  to  enter 
a  room  in  which  more  than  half-sr 
dozen  people  were  assembled.  Miss 
Lynes,  you  see,  has  nestled  her  in- 
nocent head  under  Mrs.  Strangways' 
wing  already.' 

There  were,  however,  a  good  many 
more  than  half-andozen  people  in 
the  room  when  they  entered;  and 
Miss  Lvnes,  though,  in  the  meta- 
phorical language  of  ball-rooms, 
under  Mrs.  Strangways'  care,  was, 
in  commonplace  speech,  already 
flirting  hard  with  Mr.  Feel  upon  a 
remote  and  isolated  ottoman. 

A  glance — less  than  a  glance — 
an  instinctive  momentary  chill  told 
Esther,  as  she  went  in,  that  Paul 
was  not  there,  and  she  at  once 
retreated  quietly  to  a  comer,  with  a 
general  sense  of  extreme  weariness 
of  spirit,  and  with  no  other  desire 
than  to  be 'a  passive  spectator  of 
what  was  going  on  about  her  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 

*Vous  me  manquez— je  suis  ab- 
sent de  moi-m^me !'  I  suppose,  at 
some  period  of  life,  every  human 
being,  in  some  form  of  speech  or 
another,  has  repeated  that  line  of 
Victor   Hugo's  to  his  own  heart 


Esther  Floning,  who  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  sentiment,  and  had 
never  read  a  word  of  French  poetry, 
was  repeating  it  now,  but  uncon- 
sciously (and,  after  all,  that  is  the 
only  way  to  do  such  things  truly. 
All  the  fine  aroma,  all  the  exquisite 
half-pain  of  love  is  gone,  when  we 
are  once  thoroughly  conscious  of 
what  we  are  about).  She  really 
thought  the  rooms  were  dark  to 
her  because  she  had  no  taste  for 
balls,  no  zest  in  httle  intrigues  and 
triumphs  like  Milly's ;  no  one  sl3t>ng 
interest  hke  poor  Jane's ;  and  when 
she  took  her  place  between  two 
frightfully-old  Bath  young  ladies 
upon  a  sola,  quite  simply  and  se- 
riously believed  herself  to  be  intent 
on  watching  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Strangways'  guests— not  the  door 
through  which  Paul  Ohichester's 
fisu^  might  possibly  appear. 

Mrs.  Strangways'  guests,  what- 
ever they  might  think  or  speak 
about  their  hostess,  at  any  other 
time,  were  very  nunierous  this 
night;  and  Mrs.  Strangways, dressed 
with  all  the  exquisite  art  that  to  her 
was  second  nature,  and  with  a 
slightly  heightened  shade  of  pink 
upon  her  cheeks,  looked  superbly 
handsome  as  she  received  them. 

Did  she  remember  the  slights,  the 
coldness,  the  positive  insults  to 
which  she  had  submitted  atdiffBrent 
times  from  nine -tenths  of  these 
smiling  guests  of  hers?  Did  her 
smiling  guests  remember  the  con- 
demnation they  had  so  often  and  so 
loudly  expressed  of  the  woman  who 
was  enteitaim'ng  them,  as  they  now 
shook  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Esther  asked  herself  this  while 
she  watched  repetition  after  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  little  comedy  of 
bows  and  smiles  and  compliments, 
as  group  after  group  of  white  and 
pirns,  and  blue  floated  up  to  Mrs. 
Strangways  and  away  again.  But 
poor  Esther  was,  you  know,  quite 
barbarian  in  all  her  ideas  of  lifo  and 
of  right  and  wrong.  Who  thinks  of 
what  they  have  once  said  of  a 
hostess,  wh^  they  are  just  going  to 
spend  a  pleasant  evening  at  her  ex- 
pense? Who  remembers  that  the 
Dean  of  Sarum's  wife  and  daughters 
were  once  so  bitter  to  cme,  when 
the    Dean  of   Sarum's  wifo   and 
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daughters  are  just  going  to  give 
tone  and  respectability  to  one's 
whole  party  ?  E  very  one  pronounced 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  was  looking 
charming,  and  that  her  rooms  were 
lit  and  decorated  with  an  effect  that 
only  her  Parisian  taste  could  pro- 
duce. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strangways 
(with  Minnie  in  white  musliUi  as  a 
sort  of  domestic  angel  by  their  side) 
smiled  and  talked  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  child,  in  the  intervals  of  en- 
tertaining tlieir  visitors,  with  a  har- 
mony and  affection  quite  rare  to  see. 
And  Esther — prol>ably  the  only  ho- 
nest person  present— felt  herself  to 
be  positively  misanthropic  and  bad 
of  heart,  for  wondering  how  much 
of  genuine  truth  lay  beneath  all  this 
outside  show  of  excellent  taste  and 
kindly  feeling. 

Just  as  the  first  dance  had  ended^ 
she  heard  Mr.  Chichester's  name 
announced.  The  crowd  of  people 
between  herself  and  the  doorway 


prevented  her  from  seeing  him,  even 
if  a  certain  feeling  of  shyness  had 
not  hindered  her  from  seeking  to 
meet  his  eye ;  but  the  running  com- 
mentaries of  the  two  aerial  virgins  at 
her  side  soon  put  her  in  possession 
of  what  Paul  was  doing  with  himself. 

'Look  at  him,  Isabella,  at  that 
Jane  Dash  wood's  side  already,  al- 
though she  has  only  eyes  and  ears 
for  14r.  Peel,  and  giving  her  a  bou- 
quet, too ;  what  infatuation !  No,  he 
is  only  showing  it  to  her;  he  is 
coming  this  way.'  Esther's  pulse 
quickened  a  very  httle.  'How 
roolish  it  looks  to  see  a  man  with  a 
bouquet!  Why,  he's  coming  over 
to  us.  Oh,  Bella  dearest,  I  do  be- 
lieve he's  going  to  ask  me  to  dance.' 

But  Mr.  Chichester,  as  it  turned 
out,  had  other  intentions.  He  re- 
turned the  expectant  smiles  of  the 
two  veteran  nymphs  with  a  low 
bow,  and  then  pa£»ed  quietly  on  to 
Esther's  sida 


THE  BAY-WINDOW  OP  OUE.  CLUB. 

THE  place  of  places  for  a  chat, 
A  lounge,  a  smoke,  a  modest  glass: 
The  place  where  lords  and  wits  have  sat — 

And  will  sit,  till  the  world  shall  pass : 
The  '  cosy-rie '  as  members  dub 
This  great  bay-window  of  our  club! 

A  spot  by  all  the  fair  sex  loathed — 

Seductive  as  the  Siren-shore — 
Hateful  alike  to  the  bet3X)thed, 

Who  does  her  absent  love  deplore, 
And  to  the  wife,  whose  faithless  '  hub  * 
Wooes  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Full  many  kinds  of  men,  I  trow. 

Have  watched  the  world  through  yonder  pane : 
Familiar  &ces,  missing  now. 

Shall  ne'er  be  seen  thereat  again  I 
For  we  must  leave— *  ay,  there's  the  rub' — 
E'en  the  bay-vnndow  of  our  club. 

Where's  Vane— the  invariably  well-drest? — 

Great  friends  that  gallant  lad  and  I — 
The  brave  young  soldier  takes  his  rest 

Beneath  the  scorching  Indian  sky : — 
'Tis  many  a  year  since  he,  a  sub, 
Left  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Where's  Markham  ?    He,  so  people  say. 

Carries  a  cross  before  the  Pope. 
Where's  Bruce?    The  ruined  man  one  day 

Ended  his  troubles  with  a  rope. 
Where's  Barrington  ?    He  keeps  a '  pub  '— 
Shuns  the  bay-window  of  oui  dub.  a  p  a 
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These  are  some  chaoges  I  have  seen — 
Some  names  struck  out  of  friendship's  scroll : 

And  'tis  almost  enough,  I  ween, 
To  make  one  play  the  cynic's  role — 

A  sour  Diogenes,  whose  tub 

Is  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 


Behind  this  barrier  of  glass 

A  zoological  display 
Our  club  presents,  to  all  who  pass, 

Of  the  strange  creatures  of  the  day : — 
Donkey,  bore,  lion,  bear,  and  cub 
Deck  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Here's  Gobemouche  dropping  in  to  learn 
'  What  is  the  latest  news  of  who?' — 

Ah  me!  how  distant  ears  must  bum. 
While  characters  we  piecemeal  strew 

As  bait  for  this  voracious  chub 

In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Here's  Parvenu,  familiar  snob. 

Who  calls  one  by  one's  Christian  name, 
Who  loves  with  lords  to  hob  and  nob, 

Who'd  climb  by  noble  skirts  to  fame^ — 
One  of  those  men  'tis  vain  to  snub 
In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 


Pshaw!  what's  the  use  in  being  sour! 

There's  something  noble  still  and  true— 
Despite  the  follies  of  the  hour — 

In  man ;  and  if  this  jaundiced  view 
We  see  from  here ;  'twere  well  to  scrub 
This  same  bay-window  of  our  club. 

The  world  is  not  so  very  bad, 
Though  gold  and  dross  together  run ; 

There's  lots  of  pleasure  to  be  had. 
And  lots  of  labour  to  be  done ; — 

Knights  may  find  giants  still  to  drub. 

Oh,  old  bay-window  of  our  club  I 

The  seasons  change  for  evermore. 
And  evermore  the  world  revolves; — 

And  still  we  mortals  sink  or  soar. 
With  stronger  will  or  weak  resolves 

One  mounts— a  fly,  one  crawls— a  grub. 

In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Here  as  elsewhere— so  Heaven  decrees — 
For  those  who  in  their  racfe  believe, 

E'en  with  surroundings  such  as  these, 
The  man  who  labours  may  achieve  ;^ 

Why,  laurels !— I  have  seen  the  shrub 

In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

So  let  the  world  wag  on,  say  I, 
As  through  these  ancient  panes  I  gaze. 

There's  but  one  end  for  low  and  high; — 
The  cyl!)re8s  sure  if  not  the  bays — 

Death  comes  recruiting,  rub-a-dub. 

To  the  bay-window  of  our  dub. 
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THE  season  laDguishes,  the  heat  in- 
creases, the  children  grow  pale, 
and  Paterfamilias  mentally  groans 
as  he  recognises  these  signs  of  his 
approaching  time  of  trial,  his  annnal 
vexation  of  spirit,  the  trouble,  dis- 
appointment, and  bodily  fatigue 
that  seem  the  inevitable  result  of 
searching  for  summer  quarters. 

Happy  the  man  that  has  even  a 
'  fiurm  of  two  acres '  to  run  down  to. 
His  &te  is  fixed.  The  how,  when, 
and  where  shall  he  go  disturbs 
not  his  tranquil  mind.  No  wonder 
he  grows  fat,  and  looks  pleasant, 
and  shakes  off  the  fatigue  of  London 
life  in  a  few  days,  and  is  ready,  per- 
chance, for  another  move  in  six 
weeks'  time  again;  he  cannot  rea- 
lize what  many  a  Londoner  has 
to  go  through  in  order  to  obtain 
a  little  fresh  air :  rich  and  poor  are 
worried  alike.  Take  the  case  of  a 
rich  man,  perhaps,  who  has  dined 
out  a  good  deal  in  the  season,  and 
means  to  dine  out  a  good  deal  more ; 
but  Fending  for  his  doctor  after  a 
few  sleepless  nights,  <&c.,  is  by  him 
peremptorily  ordered  out  of  town; 
for  the  doctor  (being  a  disinterested 
M.D.)  sees  that  it  is  the  only  chance 
of  warding  off  illness— a  case,  in 
short,  where  prevention  is  better 
than  cure. 

'  Out  of  town  so  soon !  Where 
shall  we  go?'  cries  Dives,  in  despair, 
after  seeing  twenty  'delightful  resi- 
dences,' and  finding  nothing  good 
enough,  or  large  enough,  or  near 
enough  town,  or  cheerful  enough, 
or  quiet  enough.  '  Anywhere,'  an- 
swers Jilsculapius ;  'anywhere,  my 
dear  sir,  where  you  can't  dine  out ; 
but  go,  and  go  at  once.'  And  so, 
perhaps,  Brighton,  that  refuge  for 
the  destitute  rich,  is  mentioned  as 
a  resource,  and  saves  our  patient 
from  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  at  the 
best  an  irritant  fever. 

But  worse  is  the  case  of  the  hap- 
less Belgravian,  who,  spurred  on  by 
those  letters  in  the  '  Times,'  married 
his  Julia,  not  upon  300/.,  but  500/. 
a  year.  How  many  delightfiil  plans 
this  gentle  couple  annually  form  for 
a  few  weeks  here,  or  a  little  trip 
there;  and,  indeed,  how  fearlessly 


they  sped  to  Scarborough  in  the 
east,  or  Tenby  in  the  west,  and 
were  not  ruined,  in  the  early  days 
of  their  wedded  fehcity.  But,  alas! 
a  time  has  come  to  them  when 
'  multiplication  is  vexation ;'  the 
long  journeys  must  be  renounced, 
a  limit  set  to  their  migratory  move- 
ments, defined  by  the  inexorable 
'  Bradshaw.' 

'  Oh,  how  can  people  be  so 
wicked!'  exclaims  poor  Julia,  as 
day  after  day  her  worn-out  spouse 
returns  from  his  daily  hunt  for 
summer  quarters,  having  found  the 
'  Spacious  farmhouse  apartments ' 
nutshells  they  could  not  turn  in, 
or  the  '  Charming  cottage,  moderate 
in  price,'  fisir  beyond  their  maximum 
three  guineas  a  week,  or  the  four 
bedrooms  resolved  into  two,  with 
two  cupboards.  'How  can  people 
write  and  print  such  falsehoods !' 

'  I  will  go  no  more,  my  dear,' 
says  poor  Benedict,  with  a  sigh, 
thinking  of  the  days  when  he  packed 
his  portmanteau,  and  was  off  at  six 
hours*  notice,  fre^h  and  full  of  plea- 
surable anticipation,  for  Scotland  or 
the  Rhine.  He  forgets,  vexed  man 
that  he  is,  all  the  long,  dull  hours 
of  the  after  winter  in  gloomy  cham- 
bers, or  unhome-like  club.  He  for- 
gets the  merry  Christmas  he  has  so 
lately  passed  through,  brightened 
by  the  happy  faces,  cheered  by  the 
gay,  glad  voices,  warmed  by  the 
loving  hearts  now  around  him;  he 
forgets  all  this,  and  only  remembers 
present  worry,  or  dreads  the  re- 
moval and  the  luggage.  And  so  he 
repeats,  very  decidedly — 

'  It  is  throwing  away  one's  money 
uselessly ;  so  I  shall  not  rush  about 
any  more  as  I  have  been  doing  all 
this  week.  We  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  stay  in  town.' 

But  a  piteous  *0h,  papa!'  from 
his  little  white-faced  Fanny,  and  a 
good  night's  rest,  spur  him  up  to 
another  venture,  and  to  '  Country 
apartments  in  a  delightful  farm- 
house, three  miles  from  a  station,* 
he  starts  off  on  one  of  the  hottest 
of  days  in  the  hottest  of  Junes. 
He  reaches  the  designated  station, 
and  inquires  his  way.    Three  miles 
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there  and  three  miles  back  is  six; 
but  he  can  rest  after  seeing  the 
rooms,  so  he  will  be  economical  and 
walk.  He  is  cautions ;  he  continues 
to  inquire  his  waj;  he  is  on  the 
right  road,  but  he  completes  one 
nule,  two  miles,  three  miles,  and  yet 
no  sign  of  his  fisurm-honse.  He 
enters  the  first  house  he  sees,  and 
asks  for  information,  and  learns  that 
he  is  three  miles  still  from  this  pos- 
sible summer  residence.  It  is  true 
that  by  the  fields  it  is  little  more 
than  three  miles ;  but  that  is  a  road 
no  stranger  could  find,  being  through 
woods  and  over  commons,  and  by 
the  high  road  it  is  six  or  more. 

'  And  a  nasty,  onoonvenient  place 
when  you  get  there,'  continues  his 
informant.  '  The  baker  don't  call 
more  nor  twice  a  week,  or  the 
butcher  nor  once;  and  CTery thing 
else  you  must  send  for  £ra'  Brom- 
ley.' 

This  dreadful  prospect  decides 
our  hero ;  tired,  hot,  and  hungry,  he 
retraces  his  steps.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  his  feelings: 
those  who  have  sufiered  likewise 
can  realize  them.  But  one  more 
incident,  and  his  cup  was  full. 

As  he  approached  the  station  his 
eyes  fell  upon  a  most  attractiye- 
looking  abode,  of  modest  propor- 
tions, it  is  true,  but  shaded  by  trees 
and  buried  in  flowers,  conveying  at 
once  the  impression  of  coolness, 
airiness,  and  cheerfulness  with  re- 
tirement. His  heart  beat  high  as 
he  noticed  the  ticket  announcing 
'Apartments  to  let/  and  rang  the 
bell  in  consequence.  '  The  very 
place!'  thought  he,  as  he  entered 
the  pretty  garden.  '  How  came  I 
to  miss  it  on  my  way  to  that  infer- 
nal farm  ?' 

A  gentleman  came  out  as  he  went 
in.  The  interior  justified  his  expec- 
tations :  it  was  fresh,  clean,  prettily 
furnished — exactly  what  he  wanted. 
The  owners  had  but  recently  come, 
they  were  anxious  to  let,  so  the 
terms  they  asked  were  moderate — 
but  there  was  a  bedroom  short.  By 
no  contrivance  in  the  world  could 
two  nurses  and  three  children  be 
got  into  the  one  small  room  pro- 
posed for  them. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  have  nothing 
else?   Can't  you  spare  a  room  your- 


selves?' he  inquired,  seeing  the 
woman  oi  the  house  look  vexed, 
and  as  unwilling  to  give  up  tiie 
negotiation  as  he  himself  was. 
'  What  have  you  here  ?*  he  ex- 
claimed, opening  a  door  near  him, 
and  discovering  a  spacious  bedroom 
he  had  not  seen  beroro.  '  Why  eaiH 
not  I  have  this?* 

'  Oh !  I'm  so  sorry ;  but  we  have 
just  let  that ;  the  gentlemui  went 
out  as  you  came  in.' 

'  But  can't  you  get  off?  Wont 
he  give  it  up?' 

'  No!  I  am  sure  he  won't,  for  he 
is  an  artist  come  to  paint  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  has  taken  it  for 
six  months,  and  is  to  board  wi&  us. 
We  didn't  ^^h  to  let  the  room  to 
him/  continued  the  woman,  hur- 
riedly, seeing  her  auditor's  dreadful 
looks  of  despair,  'but  he  gave  ns 
an  hour  to  think  about  it,  that  th^e 
might  be  no  going  back,  he  said. 
He  came  down  by  the  same  train 
you  did,  sir.  Oh !  if  yoU  had  only 
come  here  first  you  should  have  had 
all  the  house!' 

This  announcement  that  he  had 
lost  this  desirable  place  by  his  own 
blind  hurry  was  too  much  for  our 
friend;  he  seized  his  hat,  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  just  caught  the 
train  to  London  Brklge,  rushed 
frantically  down  the  steps,  and  just 
caught  the  boat  ere  it  pushed  o£ 

The  heat  and  &tigue  he  had 
undergone  produced  ei^austion,  the 
worry  and  disappointment  fevered 
his  blood,  the  foul  smell  of  tibe 
water  finished  the  business  by  caoa- 
ing  excessive  nausea;  so  on  readi- 
ing  home  he  had  only  strength  to 
stagger  up  to  his  bed-room  and 
stretch  himself  upon  his  bed  in  a 
sort  of  faint,  to  the  excessive  aluin 
of  his  Julia,  who  administered 
brandy,  and  then  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who,  after  three  days  of  attendance, 
declared  he  had  warded  off  an  at- 
tack of  low  fever,  and  now  the 
sooner  'his  patient  left  town  tiie 
better.'  These  words  fell  Like  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  poor  man's 
heart,  but  his  courageous  wife  (had 
she  not  married  on  500/.  a  year?) 
replied,  'Certainly;  we  will  go  to- 
morrow.' And  forthwith,  uter  a 
profound  study  of  the  map  of 
flngland,   she    disoovetedi   within 
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thirty  miles  of  London^  three  oonntry 
towns  that  trere  as  yet  unyisited  by 
a  railroad.  She  selected  one:  it 
happened  to  be  Serenoaks.  Argu- 
ing that  there  must  be  either  lodg- 
ings, or  houses^  or  inns  for  forlorn 
Biunmer  pilgrims,  probably  less  in 
request  for  there  being  no  rail- 
road, than  elsewhere,  she  packed  up 
only  what,  as  she  told  her  husband, 
was  strictly  necessary,  and  was 
therefore  contained  in  seVetl  large 
trunks  of  modem  dimensiohs.  8he 
announced  her  intention  of  proceed- 
ing thither  the  next  day  with  him, 
leaving  children  and  servants  to 
follow  after,  fully  determined  to  be 
provided  with  accommodation  for 
their  reception  by  the  time  they 
should  arrive. 

This  bold  course  of  conduct  met 
with  the  reward  it  deserved.  They 
found  their  summer  quarters  there; 
and  in  the  delicious  shades  of  Enoll, 
Benedict  ^rgot  all,  even  the  lug- 
gage— all  but  the  pure  happiness  of 
wandering  through  the  woods  and 
glades  of  that  delightftd  country 
with  one  he  loved,  and  seeing  the 
rosy  hues  of  health  revisit  the  pale 
obeeks  of  his  little  children. 

'  All's  well  that  ends  well.'  And 
following  Julia's  example,  there  is 
no  better  plan  than  mr  those  in 
search  of  coimtry  or  seaside  quar- 
ters to  go  down  to  the  place  itself 
at  once,  and  secure  the  best  thing 
vacant;  if  inconvenient,  or  too  ex- 
pensive, it  may  be  endured  for  a 
week,  and  during  that  time  some- 
thing more  suitable  may  be  found ; 
for,  unless  previously  acquainted 
with  a  locality,  writing  is  of  httle 
service. 

One  reason  for  the  steady  popu- 
larity of  Brighton  is,  that  the  great 
demand  for  accommodation  having 
been  met  by  increasing  building, 
those  who  are  disappointed  of  quar- 
ters elsewhere,  or  those  obliged  to 
make  a  move  suddenly,  have  a  cer- 
tainty of  finding  at  all  times  and  all 
seasons  something  to  suit  their  re- 
quirements there — small  rooms  and 
moderate,  large  rooms  and  dear, 
whole  houses  or  half,  near  the  sea  or 
for  away.  In  winter  its  keen  air  is 
tempered  by  its  brilliant  sun,  in 
summer  its  heat  and  glare  modified 
by  its  fresh  breezes^  and  the  light- 


ness of  the  atmosphere  is  peculiarly 
teviving  after  the  heavy  warmth  of 
London  in  July  and  August;  and 
thus,  despite  its  expense,  Brighton 
retains  its  prominent  position 
amongst  the  watering-places  fre- 
quented by  London  society.  Un- 
nimished  houses  are,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  not  more  expensive  than 
at  many  other  places,  and  every 
gradation  of  size  and  rent  may  be 
mund  there;  neither  are  furliished 
houses  or  apartments  in  the  winter 
season  much,  if  anything,  above  the 
same  kind  of  accommodation  at  St. 
Leonard's,  Scarborough,  and  Dover 
during  their  best  seasons.  These 
are  the  conveniences  of  Brighton, 
and  few  other  watering-places  can 
ofter  them.  Let  us  take  a  hasty 
glance  of  those  nearest  the  metro- 
polis, and  see  what  they  do  towards 
accommodating  the  population 
ejected  by  London  in  August  and 
September,  and  which  endeavours, 
if  possible,  to  refresh  itself  vrithin 
two  or  three  hours'  reach  of  the 
great  Babylon. 

We  do  not  so  much  allude  to  the 
very  wealthy  or  to  those  who,  taking 
their  establishments  with  them, 
live  much  the  same  life  in  a  house 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea,  as  in 
town.  They  have  perhaps  less  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  summer  quar- 
ters than  would  be  supposed.  With 
them  it  is  a  question  of  price  only ; 
the  demand  for  detached  countiy- 
houses  with  grounds,  &c.,  being  no- 
thing compared  to  the  demand  for  a 
few  weeks^lodging  in  a  pure  air  by 
those  who  intend  to  leave  their 
household  comforts  or  cares,  which- 
ever they  may  be,  behind  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  if  all  the 
landed  gentry  owning  residences  in 
London,  and  all  the  people  deriving 
incomes  from  hereditary  property, 
stood  closely  packed  together,  they 
would  not  do  much  more  than  fill  two 
or  three  of  the  new  squares  occupied 
by  people  who  derive  their  incomes 
from  trade  or  business.  The  laby- 
rinths of  streets  and  terraces  that 
perplex  the  old  Londoner  about 
Tybumia,  Belgravia,  Kensington, 
and  Eilbum,  are  peopled  by  those 
who  have  been  tne  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes,  or,  at  mast,  in- 
herited a  business  from  their  fathers. 
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Eveiy  appliance  of  luxury  and  com- 
fort is  theirs.  The  only  thing  they 
cannot  afford  is  to  be  long  absent,  or 
yerj  far  away  from  the  mine  out  of 
which  they  dig  their  wealth.  But 
the  holiday,  short  as  it  is,  must  be 
had  at  any  price ;  and  as  eyery  one 
takes  it  about  the  same  time,  it  fol- 
lows that  much  inconvenient  crowd- 
ing, and  much  increase  in  prices  in 
places  near  London,  is  the  result ; 
and  the  more  circumscribed  profes- 
sional man,  or  the  yoimger  son, 
finds  it  difficult  to  give  his  young 
£Eunily  a  change  when  a  long  expen- 
sive  journey  is  out  of  the  question. 
Let  us  consider  his  case.  Where 
shall  he  go?  The  river  is  conve- 
nient, and  time  in  the  transit  is  of 
no  importance  to  him.  Southend, 
Gravesend,  and  Margate  he  con- 
siders as  resigned  to  the  London 
tradesman.  Kamsgate?  Ck)uld  he 
be  there  in  June  he  might  e^joy 
the  fine  clear  air,  the  delightful  sea 
-view,  and  the  good  bathing,  from 
rooms  facing  the  sea,  at  three  gui- 
neas a  week  (nay,  sometimes  lower) 
and  upwards.  But  it  is  late  in  July, 
and  everything  desirable  is  taken; 
far  from  the  sea  a  few  expensive 
lodgings  may,  perhaps,  be  had,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  Eamsgate  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  sea  view. 
An  ugly  country,  hot,  bare,  dusty, 
dangerous  clifEs  for  children,  crowded 
streets,  still  more  crowded  sands. 

Broadstairs?  A  quiet  place,  with 
little  external  pretension;  but  the 
houses  are  so  small  that  if  his  £unily 
is  numerous  he  is  driven  to  take  an 
entire  one,  which  involves,  of  course, 
servants  and  trouble.  If  not  blessed 
with  olive  branches,  he  may  be  ac- 
commodated with  nice  pleasant 
rooms  at  a  guinea  or  two  less  per 
week  than  in  a  larger  place.  But 
Broadstairs,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
not  an  interesting  place ;  inland  the 
country  does  not  attract;  there  is 
Bamsgate  and  Margate  on  either 
side,  but  the  walks  along  the  cliffs, 
pleasant  in  the  evening,  are  hot  and 
glaring  by  day.  The  biithing  is  in- 
different: at  high  tide  the  water  is 
apt  to  be  muddy,  and  the  sands,  al- 
ways circumscribed,  are  then  so 
much  contracted  that  for  those  who 
have  no  children  of  their  own  for 
whose  especial  enjoyment  they  can 


oonflent  to  any  annoyanoe,  they  be- 
come disagreeably  crowded  and 
noisy.  The  class  of  people  who  fre- 
quent Broadstairs,  however,  aie 
(to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  '  emi- 
nently genteel;'  and  the ccmsckmB- 
ness  of  being  select  Ib  a  great  oomfort 
to  an  Englishman,  even  when  sneh 
trifling  incidents  occur  as  no  fresh 
butter,  or  some  other  needfal  pro- 
vision, being  forthcoming  for  his 
late  dinner  or  early  supper,  and  he 
is  quietly  told  ihere  is  none  to  be 
had  in  the  town.  The  fact  is,  that 
poor  little  Broadstairs  comes  badly 
off  between  these  two  monster  con- 
sumers, Margate  and  Rami^ata 
Living  is  consequently  dear,  withont 
being  especially  good ;  and  many  a 
fiimily  has  found  it  cheaper  to  pay 
six  guineas  a  week  for  a  lodging  ii 
Dover  than  four  at  Broadstairs. 

Not  so  at  another  equally  qui^ 
but  fiEtr  more  attractive  place  to  those 
who  like  'a  little  rcuqil  scenery, 
namely,  Walmer.  Its  proximity 
to  Deid,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  form  a  part,  gives  it  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  town  whilst  eigoying 
the  retirement  of  the  country. 

The  village  of  Upper  Walmer, 
about  a  mile  from  the  aea,  is  weH 
wooded,  stands  high,  and  contains 
many  charming  villas,  private  resi- 
dences, and  a  few  good  lodgings, 
delightful  quarters  for  those  who 
have  a  carriage ;  for  those  who  have 
not,  the  beach,  with  its  row  of  paretiy 
villas  in  gardens,  is  imxre  attnu^tive. 
The  long  flat  extent  of  shingle  has, 
it  is  true,  no  beauty  in  itself,  but  the 
sea  at  full  tide  is  clear  and  deep. 
One  can  sit  close  to  it,  and  childrrai 
find  almost  as  much  amusement  in 
playing  with  the  many-coloured 
stones  as  in  digging  in  the  sands. 
Between  the  round  tower  of  Walmer 
Castle,  where  the  Duke  breathed  his 
last,  on  the  right  hand,  and  Deal's 
sister  building  on  the  left,  the  ^e 
may  range  and  count  hundreds  of 
vessels  of  different  sizes,  from  the 
tiny  pleasure-boat  to  the  eighty-gun 
frigate,  anchored  in  the  Downs. 

If  the  visitor  is  dicAppointed  of 
accommodation  here,  he  can  drive 
back  to  the  other  side  of  Deal,  and 
perhaps  find  it  in  the  new  terrace 
called  Sandown,  not  far  from  the 
castle  of  that  name,&miliar  to  those 
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who  have  read  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Me- 
moirs, as  having  been  many  months 
her  hnsband's  prison.  The  sea  is 
&8t  wearing  away  the  outer  walls  of 
this  onoe  sfaN>ng  fortress,  and  at  low 
water  the  large  £ftllen  masses  of  stone 
can  be  seen  bedded  in  the  sand, 
which  we  meet  with  again  here.  *A 
high  belt  of  shingle  separates  it 
and  the  sea  from  a  sort  of  common 
formed  by  sand-hills,  covered  with 
herbaceous  plants,  grass,'  and  wild 
flowers,  the  delight  of  the  children 
of  Deal.  They  come  here  and  dig 
in  sand-pits  whilst  their  parents  or 
nnrses  sit  on  the  shingle  at  high 
tide,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  as 
it  were— getting  thus  nearer  to 
water  than  it  seems  possible  to  do 
at  any  other  place,  even  at  Walmer, 
without  wet  feet  If  Deal  itself  had 
only  better  accommodation  it  would 
be  a  popular  place,  more  so  than 
Walmer ;  for  tne  barracks  and  sol- 
diers there  are  a  fisur  greater  objec- 
tion than  the  brave  honest  boatmen 
and  fishermen  of  Deal.  Upper  Deal, 
with  the  parish  church,  is,  like 
Upper  Walmer,  a  mile  and  a  half  . 
away  from  the  sea.  Lower  Deal 
oontists  of  two  long  streets,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  connected 
by  smaller  ones  at  right  angles. 

The  Esplanade,  a  small  part  of 
Beach  Street,  is  occupied  by  shops, 
above  which  are  furnished  apart- 
ments. They  are  small  and  not 
over  good,  but  to  be  opposite  the 
sea  is  a  necessity  at  Deal,  to  watch 
the  busy  life  and  movement  on  the 
water  in  wet  weather  or  fine,  the 
vessels  arriving  or  departing  from 
the  Downs,  the  steamers  that  pass, 
the  busy  little  tugs  that  come  and 
go,  the  boats  plying  to  and  from  the 
ships ;  otherwise  at  the  back  of  the 
town  somewhat  better  accommoda- 
tion is  to  be  had  at  prices  from  two  to 
five  guineas  a  week,  seldom  more. 

Deal  is  a  homely,  not  a  vulgar 
place.  The  magnificent  toilets  of 
Margate  are  not  seen  here ;  her  ha- 
hituea  are  of  the  dowdy  school  de- 
cidedly, preferring  the  substantial 
comforte  the^  meet  with  to  outside 
show,  and  enjoying,  with  an  appetite 
given  by  the  bracing  air,  the  good 
things  with  which  no  watering-place 
is  better  supplied.  A  market  is 
created  by  the  demand  from  the 


ships  touching  here,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  summer  visitors ;  there  is  no 
failure,  consequently,  in  the  sup- 
plies, and  the  long,  quaint,  old- 
fiishioned  street  has,  despite  the 
humble  exterior  of  many  of  its 
shops,  a  lively,  thriving  air.  The 
inhabitants  seem  too  busy  to  think 
of  modernizing  their  dwellings,  and 
find  the  more  sohd  advantages  they 
can  offer  appreciated  by  the  old- 
&shioned  quiet  tradespeople,  who 
chiefly  make  it  their  summer  quar- 
ters. 

It  has,  like  Walmeif,  its  objects  of 
interest  for  drives  and  ezcnrsions. 
The  railway  takes  those  who  have 
an  antiquarian  taste  to  Sandwich, 
that  dull  but  little  altered  and  an- 
cient town,  still  surrounded  by  its 
moat,  now  tcurfed  over  and  planted, 
with  its  town  gates  and  old  houses,  in 
one  of  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
lodged;  its  custom-house  when  a 
port;  its  leper-house;  and  last,  not 
least,  within  a  pleasant  walk,  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Roman  station  of 
Bichborough.  Then  the  drive  to 
Dover  is  delightfol.  Dover,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  our  near  sea- 
side resorts,  with  its  recollections  of 
the  past,  its  evidences  of  present  ad- 
vancement, in  its  wondrous  harbour 
and  pier  now  constructing— a  Cy- 
clopean labour,  costing  a  Cyclopean 
price — its  fortifications,  its  railroads, 
its  busy  life,  and  natural  beauties. 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  where 
in  the  winter  one  mav  be  more  mo- 
derately or  comfortably  lodged,  no 
place  where  in  the  summer,  or  ra- 
ther autunm  season  one  may  pay  so 
dear,  or  be  more  uncomfortable. 

The  accommodation,  owing  to  its 
position  between  two  hills,  and  the 
military  works  occupying  all  avail- 
able building  space,  is  limited ;  the 
present  hotels  can  do  little  more 
than  lodge  the  travellers  to  and 
from  the  Continent,  so  that  every 
house  is  arranged  to  hold  two  and 
even  three  families.  The  proprietors 
find  short  lets  tmder  this  system 
answer  better  than  letting  the  whole 
house ;  and  as  visitors  in  the  summer 
do  not  seem  to  remain  much  beyond 
a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time, 
small  houses  might  not  answer  even 
if  there  were  many  to  be  met  with. 
The  houses  are  good,  well  furnished. 
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and  the  attendaiioe  woDderftd,  when 
one  reflects  that  two  maidserrants 
often  perform  their  multifiBunooB 
duties  tor  three  families  at  onoe, — a 
party  in  the  dining-room  paying 
four  guineas  a  week;  a  party  in  the 
drawing-room  glTing  eight;  and  a 
truly  imfortunate  family  up  stairs 
paying  two  or  three  guineas  a  week 
— unrortunate,  because  their  wants 
and  necessities  oome  nowhere  in  the 
domestic  arrangements.  They  must 
make  their  dmner  hours  suit  the 
views  of  the  drawing  and  dining- 
room  floor,  and  accept  ihe  bed- 
rooms rejected  by  them. 

The  principle,  howeyeri  upon 
which  the  Dorer  landlords  proceed, 
when  apportioning  their  sleeping 
apartmenta,  is  ihak  of  mixing  up 
their  various  inmates  together  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  retiring  and 
reserved  of  his  or  her  sex  to  avoid 
constant  rencontres  with  their  fel- 
low-lodgers. To  ihe  family  in  the 
dining-room  is  given  a  bedroom  ad- 
joining; sometimes  (me  on  the 
drawing-room  floor,  a  third  above, 
whilst  the  maid  or  man  is  stowed' 
away  in  an  attic.  The  party  in  the 
drawing-room  are  disposed  of  in 
the  same  divided  fashion,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  sitting-room  up- 
stairs may,  if  very  fortunate,  as  m 
some  of  the  larger  houses  in  Waters 
loo  Crescent,  get  a  slip  of  a  room 
adjoining!  curtailed  from  their  sit- 
ting-room, the  rest  of  the  bedrooms 
being  in  the  attics.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  owners,  that 
many  a  person  would  pay  as  good 
a  price  almost  for  his  sitting-room 
ui]^tairs,  as  for  one  below,  if  all  the 
bedrooms  on  the  same  floor  were 
given  up  to  him  with  it;  whilst  the 
family  in  the  drawing-room,  if  ao- 
oommodated  with  the  whole  of  the 
extra  floor,  would  be  so  placed  to- 
gether, that  they  would  gladly  re- 
sign the  larger  rooms  below.  No ! 
to  make  their  lodgers  as  much  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  habits, 
tempers,  hours,  &o.,  seems  to  be,  in 
the  summer,  their  aim ;  in  the  winter 
they  are  more  reasonable.  Fancy  the 
feelings  of  the  amiable  and  modest 
Miss  Singles,  sisters  of  a  certain  age 
who  last  year  with  their  maid  occu- 
pied two  or  three  rooms  in  a  spa- 


dous  bouse  in  — ^  A  large  fiBunfly 
were  in  possession  of  the  drawing- 
rooms,  under  the  charge  c€  a  moth^, 
governess,  and  two  nurses.  '  Whete 
they  all  sleep,'  observed  Miss  Amelia 
Jane,  'I  dare  not  inquire!  it  is 
wonderfol  they  like  such  crowding, 
as  Susan  tells  me  they  have  a  fii» 
place  of  their  own  in  Sussex,  and, 
what  IB  more  extraordinary,  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  engaged  to  the  eldest 
daughter  is  coming  to-day.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  replied  her  m- 
ter, '  that  is  their  business,  not  ours ; 
it  cannot  affect  us  who  they  have,  or 
have  not,  to  visit  them.' 

But  Miss  Single  soon  found  that 
it  did  affect  her  in  some  degree. 
The  young  gentleman  and  lady  in 
question,  desirous,  perhaps,  of  a 
little  private  conversation  away 
from  papa  and  mamma,  governess 
and  sisters,  resorted  to  the  landing 
outside  the  drawing-^room  as  the 
most  convenient  place  for  the  same. 
More  than  once  it  occurred  to  the 
Miss  Singles  to  interrupt  tiiis  in- 
teresting tete-chteU  on  th^  return 
home  from  their  evening  walk.  At 
first  the  sisters  felt  for  the  young 
people  whom  they  thus  unavoidaUy 
disturbed ;  at  last  they  felt  for  them- 
selves, when  they  saw  that  these 
promessi  ^pon  were  as  unabashed  by 
their  momentary  presence,  as  if 
they  had  been  blind  and  deaf;  and 
when  tiiey  transferred  their  meeting- 
place  to  the  landing  outside  Mmb 
Single's  sitting-room,  and  kept  Miss 
Amelia  Jane  quite  a  pnstmer  one 
evening,  she  not  knowing  what  she 
might  witness  if  she  ventured  out, 
Miss  Single  was  forced  to  allow  that 
it  did  signify  something,  whether 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  peo- 
ple of  gentlemanlike  feeling  or  not; 
and  that  it  made  all  the  aififeraice 
in  the  world  in  these  warren-^like 
habitations  whether  they  showed 
due  respect  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
or  were  utterly  careless  about  being 
observed  or  observing! 

Again,  Mrs.  Planti^enet  Price,  do 
what  she  would,  could  not  prevent 
her  son  and  heir  firom  makmg  ac- 
quaintance with  those  good-natured 
but  vulgar  Browns  in  dining-rooms. 
They  met  on  the  stairs,  and  this 
sensible  child,  aged  three,  finding 
the  mount  up  iatigumg,  invariably 
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requested  Miss  Brown  to  carry  him 
up,  which  she  invariably  did — no 
small  exertion  in  hot  weather,  and 
for  which  Mrs.  Plantagenet  P. 
could  not  avoid  thanking  her.  This 
led  to  bowing  when  they  met ; '  And 
what  would  have  followed  had  I  not 
been  ordered  to  Homburg  for  my 
health,  I  cannot  say/  observed  Mrs. 
Price  to  a  firiend. 

But  nonsense  apart,  the  objections 
that  apply  to  two  or  more  ramilies 
in  a  house  at  any  place,  seem  aggra- 
vated at  Dover;  for,  restricted  in 
lis  walks,  people  are  perpetually 
meeting  eacQ  other,  and  constitute 
a  considerable  drawback  to  this 
pleasant  place,  where  something  is 
always  going  on  to  amuse  and 
interest  the  visitor.  Folkestone, 
within  half  an  hour  by  rail,  has 
nothing  but  its  more  bracing  air  to 
reconunend  it  above  Dover.  Sand- 
gate,  adjoining  it,  is  a  pretty  quiet 
little  place,  which  after  having  been 
at  the  height  of  favour  at  one  time, 
like  Eastbourne,  suddenly  lost  its 
popularity,  owing  to  a  visitation  by 
fever,  and  has  never  quite  regained 
the  same  position,  although  the 
cause  has  long  since  been  removed. 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's  have 
been  too  fully  described  in  this  ma- 
gazine to  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  do  more  than  mention  them  now ; 
but  with  all  these — with  Bognor, 
quiet,  healthy,  cheap,  and  dull ;  and 
Worthing,  a  nice  place  now  it  has 
been  well  drained,  for  those  who 
like  a  mild  air,  with  fine  sands,  a 
pretty  country,  charming  drives,  and 
a  house  or  lodgings  moderate  and 
good  —  with  all  these,  one  would 
think  there  was  choice  enough  for 
the  Londoner  near  home.  Yet 
everyone  of  these  places  is  full  to 
overflowing.  Even^  Harwich  and 
the  still  unfinished  Dovercourt; 
quiet  httle  Walton-on-the-Naze,  with 
its  golden-coloured  sands;  ugly, 
bracing  Aldborough,  enjoying  the 
roll  and  swell  of  the  German  Ocean ; 
even  the  more  distant  Lowestoft 
may  be  considered  as  near  enough 
for  the  Londoner's  summer  quarters, 
and  are  literally  taken  possession  of 
by  him  at  certain  seasons. 

Those,  however,  who  can  go  to  a 
distance,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the 
high  pricesjand  close  packing  (^ 


watering-places  near  Lcmdon,  may, 
in  these  days  of  railroads,  be  trans- 
ported to  many  a  pleasant  spot  east, 
south,  or  west  Such  places  as  Scar- 
borough or  Blackpool  are,  of  course, 
as  dear  and  as  frequented  as  Brigh- 
ton ;  the  large  northern  towns  send 
forth  their  hundreds  and  thousands 
to  them ;  but  they  do  not  so  entirely 
fill  up  the  smaller  places  as  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  does 
m  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  races, 
regattas,  and  such  watering-place 
amusements  have  so  much  attrac- 
tion tor  them,  that  they  care  less 
for  the  quieter  Gilsland,  Filey,  or 
Cromer,  and  thus  leave  some  room 
for  the  tired-out  Londoner  who  wants 
little  more  than  rest  and  fresh  air. 

What  charming  summer  quarters, 
too,  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon,  or 
in  Wales— preserved  by  their  very 
remoteness  from  being  vulgarized, 
over  built,  or  over  frequented !  Cer- 
tainly 285  miles  is  a  long  distance 
to  go  for  a  few  weeks,  and  2I,  98,  6d. 
a  long  faae  to  pay  for  more  than  two 
people;  but  if  these  two  consider- 
ations can  be  made  light  of,  then, 
dear  reader,  go  to  Tenby— not,  of 
course,  if  you  want  German  bands, 
and  promenades,  or  to  read  the  last 
new  novel  in  your  last  new  costume, 
but  if  you  love  nature,  and  simple, 
kindly  people,  a  delicious  air  and 
climate  at  once  mild  and  bracing,  a 
bright-looking  little  place,  clean,  in- 
viting, and,  with  all,  moderate  as 
yet  in  expense,  with  a  fine  expanse 
of  sand,  and  yet  a  bold  rugged  out- 
line of  rocky  cliflBs  rich  in  the  love- 
liest colouring  that  Nature  can  paint 
her  rocks  in,  and  rich,  too,  in  those 
wondrous  productions  that  delight 
the  naturalists  and  excite  the  in- 
terest of  the  most  ordinary  observer 
— if  you  want  all  this,  we  repeat,  go 
to  Tenby.  The  length  of  the  jour- 
ney from  London  is  a  drawback,  we 
must  allow ;  but  the  latter  part  of 
it  is  full  of  interest  or  beauty  from 
the  moment  you  leave  grim  old 
Chepstow  to  the  moment  the  broad 
waters  of  Milford  Haven  are  reached. 
Old  castles,  ruins,  mountains,  towns 
are  passed,  and  more  than  once 
glimpses  of  the  ocean  itself  vary  the 
scene,  till  you  are  cheated  into  for- 
getting the  hours  as  they  come  and 
go,  and  make  up  your  mind  not 
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to  shorten  the  raOioad  jonrney  by 
stopping  at  Narberth  Boad  Station, 
ana  thence  to  Tenby ;  but  to  pro- 
ceed to  Milford— the  better  plan — as 
the  driye  is  shorter,  oxer  a  good 
road  and  more  interesting  conntiy. 
This  may  invoive  sleeping  at  Mil- 
ford  ;  bat  then  if  time  allows  next 
day,  the  Pembroke  Docks  can  be 
Tisited ;  if  not,  a  tiny  steamer  ferries 
yon  across  the  haven  to  Pater,  rather 
a  miserable-looking  place,  where  the 
landlord  of  the  good  hotel  at  Mil- 
ford  has  ordered  you  a  carriage  for 
Tenby.  In  a  very  short  time  after 
your  arrival  there,  you  may  have 
walked  all  over  the  town,  decided 
which  situation  you  prefer,  even 
seen  and  taken  your  rooms ;  or  ar- 
ranged to  remain  at  one  of  the  good 
hotels,  which  you  can  do  without 
being  ruined. 

Tenby  has  no  architectural  beauty 
to  boast  of;  but  several  good  houses 
have  been  built  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  many  comfortable  lodgings 
are  to  be  had,  according  to  the  ac- 
oommodation  required,  at  prices 
ranging  from  thirty  shillings  a  week 
to  three  and  four  guineas.  Pro- 
visions are  good  and  moderate,  fish 
abundant,  the  bathing  go6d.  One 
can  have  a  sheltered  walk  on  the 
north  sands  when  a  south-west  gale 
prevails,  or  a  pleasant,  sunny  stroll 
on  the  south  sands  in  those  early 
months  when  the  sun  has  hardly 
warmed  the  sea  breezes  to  tiieir 
sunmier  heat.  Charming,  too,  are 
the  views  from  one's  window  of  the 
sunny  bay,  the  ruined  castle  on  the 
height,  the  rocky  isle  beyond ;  and 
charming,  too,  the  walks  inland,  over 
heathery  and  moss-grown  moors  to 
an  old  Norman  castle,  or  ancient 
church,  or  rude  cross,  or  still  ruder 
habitation  of  some  ancient  Briton, 
which  the  uninitiated  mistake  for  a 
heap  of  stones. 

Those  who  love  such  expeditions, 
such  objects  for  a  long  walk,  may 
add  that  pleasure  to  the  other  charms 
of  seaside  life  at  Tenby,  and  will  find 
their  paths,  too,  strewn  with  flowers : 
for  wild  roses  in  some  places  carpet 
the  ground,  and  masxes  of  bright 
colour  seen  on  some  distant  cliff  will 
be  found,  on  approaching,  to  be  only 
another  of  Flora's  gay  mantles 
spread  out  to  delight  one. 


'But  oh!  the  long,  expenave 
journey !'  sighed  Julia  to  Boiiedict 
'We  shall  never  be  able  to  go  to 
Tenby  now,  for,  with  the  nurseB,  we 
are  seven ' 

'  Never  mind,  my  love,'  respmda 
Benedict,  bravely  (before  his  nnnt- 
ing-eeason  begins);  'think  of  all 
the  places  near  London,  to  whidi 
you  have  never  been!  There  is 
Bichmond,  Barnes,  or  Putney.' 

'  Suburban,'  retorts  Julia. 

'But  pretty.' 

'  And  dear.' 

'Surbiton?* 

'  A  town.' 

'Well,Esher?' 

'  Delicious !  but  nothing  to  be  had 
there,  or  at  Hampton  Court,  beyond 
a  house  or  two;  and  the  hotels,  as 
you  know ' 

'  Then  take  another  line.  Brom- 
ley,—Blackheath  ?' 

'  Too  near  London.' 

'Beigate?' 

Julia  paused.  She  once  spent 
some  pleasant  days  at  the  capital 
inn,  the  '  White  Hart,'  at  Beigate. 
Villas  and  houses  of  every  kind  have 
sinoe  sprung  up  there,  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  but  increase  of 
building  has  brought  increased 
prices.  Beigate  is  a  dear  place,  both 
m  living  and  rent:  it  is  becoming 
the  permanent  residence  of  many 
City  men;  and  thus  the  lovdy 
country,  and  healthful  air  of  the 
hills  and  commons  around,  are  diffi- 
cult now  to  be  had  for  such  as 
would  enjoy  them  in  the  summer 
months  only. 

Farther  on  there  is  Betchworth, 
half-way  to  Dorking,  and  pretty 
little  Brockham  Green,  where  two 
or  three  small  houses  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with ;  and  then  Betch- 
worth Park,  with  its  magnificent 
beeches— studies  for  artists;  and 
here,  in  the  very  park  itself,  are 
two  houses,  not  &r  from  the  ruins 
of  the  old  mansion,  that  can  offer 
very  fait  quarters,  for  those  who 
want  a  shady,  cool  retreat  in  July  or 
August  As  we  go  on  to  Dorking, 
both  in  and  all  round  the  town  one 
can  discover  apartments  to  let — 
none  of  them  remarkably  good,  and 
dear  at  two  guineas  a  wed^ :  three, 
and  four,  and  five  being  the  price 
often  in  summer;  but  gladly  oocu- 
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pied  by  those  who  in  fine  weather 
do  little  more  than  sleep  in  them. 
So  varied  are  Nature's  cnarms  here, 
that  Yisitors  spend  their  lives  in  the 
open  air.  If  lodged  in,  or  very  near 
Dorking,  there  are  walks  and  drives 
in  every  direction.  You  can  mount 
the  steep  hill  to  Denbies,  past  the 
princely  mansion  built  by  Mr. 
Cubitt,  and  emerge  on  the  wild  and 
picturesque  common  of  Eanmore. 
A  walk  over  this  heath,  through  a 
wood,  past  Sir  Walter  Farquhar's 
charmiDg  place,  brings  you  to  Great 
Bookham— high  ground,  from  which 
fine  views  over  Surrey  may  be  had. 
From  Bookham  it  is  not  far  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  England 
— Norbury  Park.  Here  the  eye,  en- 
chanted with  the  woodland  scenery, 
the  variety  of  foliage  around,  wan- 
ders, delighted,  to  the  happy-look- 
ing village  of  Mickleham,  below; 
but  the  stranger  need  not  linger 
there,  for,  unless  at  the  m'ce  clean 
little  inn,  or  in  some  private  house 
that  may  chance  to  be  to  let,  he  will 
find  no  quarters;  but  as  he  takes  the 
high,  roea  again  to  Dorking,  he  can 
explore  Westhumble  on  fa^a  right, 
not  far  from  Camilla  Cottage,  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay's  loved  retreat;  or 
inqnire  at  the  pretty  little  inn,  at 
the  foot  of  Box  Hill,  just  where  the 
bridge  crosses  that  oad  little  river 
the  Mole. 

On  the  Holmwood  Common,  a 
mile  or  two  on  the  other  side  of 
Dorking,  on  the  Horsham  road,  he 
can  have  a  greater  choice.  There 
are  a  few  good  houses,  several  small 
ones,  scattered  over  the  common, 
and  plenty  of  indifferent  apartments 
around  it  The  country  is  less  at- 
tractive, but  being  more  open  is, 
perhaps,  healthier;  and  to  compen- 
sate for  the  woods  of  Norbury,  the 
beeches  of  Betchworth,  or  green 
slopes  of  Box  Hill,  you  have  charm- 
ing bits  of  broken  ground,  distant 
views  of  Leith  Hill,  as  a  feature  in 
your  landscape.  In  fine  weather  the 
air  on  the  common  is  delicious.  It 
is  a  safe  and  happy  playground  for 
children ;  but  for  those  who  have  no 
carriage  of  their  own  with  them,  it 
has  iaconveniences  in  being  so  fisur 
from  tiie  towiL  You  are  then  depen- 
dent on  the  ti^pdespeople  of  Dorking 
for  your  supplies,  your  newspaper. 


your  letters.  If  they  fail  you,  there 
is  little  or  no  resource  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood: the  farms  around  may 
supply  butter,  milk,  eggs,  but  the 
brecul  and  meat  must  come  from  the 
town.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
drawbacks,  these  little  abodes  are 
generally  well  filled. 

Tired  of  seaside  lodgings,  small 
country-houses,  or  expensive  hotels, 
hundreds  of  people  go  abroad .  In  the 
character  of  travellers,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  But,  as  brief 
sojourners  in  summer  quarters,  we 
may  glance  slightly  at  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  encounter.  The  larger 
towns  ia  Brittany  and  Normandy,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  coast  of  France, 
are  so  much  frequented  by  the  Eng- 
lish, that  English  prices  as  well  as 
English  habits  have  crept  in;  and 
although  the  old  difficulties  about 
accommodation  may  no  longer  exist, 
the  newer  one  as  to  expense  does. 
Boulogne,  Dieppe,  or  Havre,  are  as 
dear  and  crowded  as  our  own  coast 
towns;  but  let  those  who  hope  by 
going  to  an  unfrequented  place  to 
escape  these  objections,  understand 
what  they  undertake  when  they  start 
with  a  family  on  such  an  expedition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  rare,  except 
in  Anglicised  towns,  to  find  any 
apartment  let  by  the  week, — by  the 
month,  perhaps ;  but  more  generally 
a  sum  is  asked  for  the  season :  '  La 
belle  mison*  as  the  French  term  that 
undefined  period,  which  may  mean 
six  weeks  or  six  months. 

In  some  of  the  pretty  regions 
round  Paris,  Meudon,  Enghien, 
Montmorengi,  Andilly,  a  villa  could 
be  had,  a  few  years  ago,  for  a  thou- 
sand francs  (40/.),  or  fifteen  hundred 
francs  (60/.)  for  the  sunmner,  or  the 
year.  These  prices,  cheap  enough 
for  the  year,  or  six  months,  are  dear 
if  the  house  is  only  required  for 
a  few  weeks;  and  few  people  like 
to  bind  themselves,  nor  would  it  be 
prudent  to  do  so,  for  longer,  in  a 
strange  place.  At  Versailles,  and 
St.  Germains,  and  places  of  that 
kind,  apartments  by  the  month  are 
to  he  had;  but  even  here,  linen, 
plate,  knives,  and  brushes  must  be 
found  by  the  lodger,  who,  not  having 
encumbered  himself,  perhaps,  with 
all  these  extras,  must  hire  them,  at 
much  expense. 
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These  are  tiie  difiScnlties  at  plaoes 
where  plenty  of  accommodation  is 
to  be  found.  They  are,  of  course, 
not  insurmountable;  but  in  going 
to  an  unfrequented  place,  you  may 
find  yourself  compelled  to  choose 
between  remaining  at  an  hotel,  leav- 
ing the  place  again,  or  at  best  taking 
an  unfurnished  house,  and  hiring 
furniture  for  a  few  months, — a  plan 
more  often  adopted  and  more  easily 
managed  abroad  than  at  home. 

'  Let  us  go  to  a  French  watering- 
place  !'  said  a  rash  fisimily,  one  day. 

'Well,  then,  where  shall  it  be? 
Dieppe  is  dear :  Boulogne,  dangerous 
from  scarlet- re  ver,  and  Calais  is 
dirty.    Try  Dunkirk.' 

*  Dunkirk  une  tr^s  belle  ville,'  said 
M.  le  Maistre,  their  French  master, 
encouragingly ;  *  but  more  Flemish 
than  French.* 

To  Dunkirk  they  went,  vid  Mous- 
cron,  passing  the  (according  to 
French  authorities)  magnificent 
mountain  of  Cassel,  and  seeming  to 
bo  in  a  land  of  endless  canals  and 
poplar-trees. 

They  alighted  at  the  excellent 
'  Hotel  de  Flandres,'  now  no  longer 
existing,  and  their  party  of  twelve, 
including  servants,  were  to  be 
lodged,  fed,  and  lighted  for  five 
francs  a-hea^. 

The  first  glance  at  this  clean, 
well-built  town,  with  its  large 
houses,  and  lively  streets  busy  with 
tlie  life  of  a  commercial  town,  not  a 
watering-place,  was  reassuring ;  but 
its  distance  from  the  sea  was  dispirit- 
ing. Here  and  there  '  Appartements 
gamis  4  louer '  met  their  eyes ;  but 
persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  ter- 
race, English  fashion,  near  the  sea, 
they  wended  their  way  thither.  Like 
the  proud  young  porter,  in  the  bal- 
lad of  *  Lord  Bateman ' — 

'  Away  and  away  went  thote  ladle^ 
Away  and  away  went  tbey,' 

down  to  the  quay,  over  the  most*ago- 
nizing  stones,  under  one  archway, 
over  one  drawbridge,  then  another 
archway,  then  another  bridge — for 
Dunkirk  is  a  fortified  town— and 
miles  on,  it  seemed  to  them,  by  the 
long  sea  canal,  to  find  themselves, 
at  last,  arrived  at  a  lighthouse,  a 
small  restauration  for  eating  oysters, 
and  a  solitiury  house,  whi<£  proved 


to  be  the '  EtabUsaement  des  Bams.' 
It  contained  an  elegant  reading-room, 
it  is  true,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
bathing-machines  on  the  splendid 
sands,  over  which  blows  the  finest 
air  in  the  world ;  but  as  a  party  of 
twelve  could  not  live  in  a  reading- 
room,  th^  retraced  their  steps,  and 
sought  out  the  houses  they  had  seoi 
ticketed;  but,  alas!  these  tickets 
were  perennial  announcements,  as 
far  as  present  time  was  concerned, 
a  he.  Nothing  to  be  let,  for  months 
to  come.  In  vain  they  walked  round 
the  handsome  market-plaoe,  and 
surveyed  Jean  Barfs  statue ;  in  vain 
they  ordered  a  carriage,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  drove 
about,  in  a  machine  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  with  a  pair  of  Flemish 
cart  horses,  as  steeds ;  in  vain  they 
strove  to  resign  themselves  to  tiie 
bustle  and  noise  of  the  hotel:  to 
take  an  unfurnished  house  for  tiiree 
months,  and  allow  the  enterprising 
upholsterer  M.  Boutel  to  famish  i^ 
or  to  leave,  were  their  alternatives. 
They  chose  the  former.  Boutel  was 
summoned  to  a  oonsultation, — re- 
quested to  give  a  list;  but  over- 
whelmed at  the  requirements  of  this 
'  nombrettge  fatniUe,*  he  could  never 
get  beyond  the  chimney  ornaments: 
'  une  penduUf  deux  flambeaux,  deux ' 
— something  else;  but  whilst  thus 
engaged  with  some  members  o(  the 
fisunily,  another  rushed  in,  exclaim- 
ing, 'We've  found  a  house,  and 
taken  it— so  good  bye,  M.  Boutel  V 

'  Well,  let  us  be  thankful  I'  rephed 
the  rest,  as  they  hurried  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  cool,  airy  abode— r 
literally  the  only  vacant  one  in  the 
town,  and  make  acquaintance  witii 
the  lively  Flemish  cook,  whose  hus- 
band was  gone  to  the  ood-fishery  off 
Iceland,  and  who  soon  won  their  good 
opinion  by  her  excellent  cooking  of 
the  vegetables,  especially  potatoes, 
for  which  Dunkirk  is  &mous.  Cer- 
tainly, its  vegetables  and  pastry 
compensate  for  much.  '  IPesl  ce 
pas  r  as  the  Dunkerquoise  invariably 
asks. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  risks 
that  large  fiftmilies  would  be  wise 
not  to  incur.  Amongst  French  towns, 
we  may  mention  Avranches,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  as 
pleasant  Bommer  quarters  for  those 
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wbo  like  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  education  with  change  of  scene. 
Masters,  at  both  places,  are  good,  as 
■well  as  moderate ;  the  country  abont 
both,  very  pretty— for  France,  re- 
markably so ;  and  the  cost  of  living, 
and  house  rent,  is  moderate  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  length  of  the 
journey.  Amon^t  smaller  French 
watering-places,  Tr^port  is  one  of 
the  nicest.  The  row  of  pretty-look- 
ing houses,  with  their  gay  veran- 
dahs, opposite  the  sea,  remind  one 
of  an  English  town.  The  line  of 
ooast  is  bold  and  pictur^ue ;  there 
are  fair  sands,  charming  country 
walks  and  drives  to  the  town,  and 
Oh&teau  d'Eu,  in  its  iomiediate  vici- 
nity, and  more  distant  excursions, 
as  to  St.  Val^rynsur-Sonmae,  Dieppe, 
&o.  Last,  but  not  least,  although 
lively  as  a  French  town  must  ever 
be  during  the  season,  it  is  always 
respectable,  and  the  'EVench  fiBtmilies 
who  frequent  it  are  inclined  to  be 
sociable:  the  English,  at  present, 
have  not  overrun  the  place,  to 
their  exclusion,  as  at  Boulogne. 
House  rent  is,  however,  dear  at  Tr^ 
port,  and  the  French  engage  the 
Lest  quarters,  months  before  the 
season  begins. 

If  the  custom  we  have  alluded  to 
in  France  of  having  a  ticket  always 
displayed  on  a  mmiBhed  house, 
whether  vacant  or  not,  be  incon- 
venient, the  German  plan  of  having 
none,  or  some  ill-wntten  hierogly- 
phic at  the  comer  of  a  street,  where 
one  would  never  dream  of  looking 
for  it,  is  worse.  The  only  way  to 
proceed,  therefore,  in  the  Vaterland, 
IS  to  knock  boldly  at  the  door  of  any 
house  you  fancy,  and  inquire  for 
quarters.  Little  as  the  Englishman 
may  like  such  a  proceeding,  he  need 
not  be  afraid  of  ofitoding,  by  so 
doing,  in  any  recognized  place  .of 
resort  Having  learnt  this  lesson, 
his  next  experience  will  be  that  a 
German  requires  time  to  negotiate. 
First,  he  must  have  till  Ueber- 
morgen  (the  day  after  to-morrow) 
to  make  up  his  mind;  then  Ueber- 
moryen  to  consult  his  wife ;  then  till 
Uebermorgen  to  settle  terms,  and  so 
on,  till  sometimes  days,  weeks, 
nay  even  months  elapse,  and  the 
patient  Englishman  is  fiEurly  beat. 
Having  mastered  this  &ct,  he  is  no 


longer  'surprised  at  the  Germans 
engaging  their  summer  quarters  a 
year  beforehand.  This  is  possible 
in  Germany ;  one  lives  so  slow  there, 
events  don't  seem  to  come  tumbling 
in,  in  the  harassing,  upsetting  way 
they  do  in  dear  old  England. 

Of  course,  rather  more  caution  is 
requisite  in  unfrequented  places, 
and  a  little  local  information  is 
easily  obtained,  and  then  such  mis- 
takes as  the  following  need  not 
occur :— An  English  family,  pleased 
with  the  scenery  around  a  certain 
bright-looking  little  Austrian  town, 
conceived  the  idea  of  spending 
part  of  the  sunmier  there,  and  as 
the  first  step  towards  accomplishing 
their  wish,  boldly  proceeded  to  the 
handsomest-lookmg  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther it,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  to  be 
let.  They  were  scarcely  surprised 
when  they  were  told  perhaps — ^it 
might  be— by  an  individual  who 
looked  very  much  like  a  respectable 
English  butler,  and  who  offered  to 
show  them  over  the  house.  The 
unusual  comfort,  nay  even,  elegance 
of  the  interior,  puzzled  them— the 
bed-rooms,  too,  had  more  the  air  of 
those  in  an  English  country-house, 
with  their  baths,  and  other  appli- 
ances, than  the  meagre  fittings  of  a 
German  sleeping-room.  And  when 
tiieir  guide  finally  showed  them  into 
a  bilUard-room  containing  a  capital 
table,  they  expressed  their  alarm  to 
each  other  that  they  had  made  some 
mistake,  and  prudently  declined 
giving  their  names,  in  order,  as 
their  guide  said,  that  the  *Herr 
Baron  might  write  to  them  about 
terms.'  On  inquiring  in  the  town, 
they  found  this  respectable-looking 
individual,  who  had  so  gravely 
listened  to  all  their  remarks,  was  the 
Herr  Baron  himself,  a  jubh  of  for- 
tune, who  had  married  an  English- 
woman, and  had  no  more  idea  of 
letting  his  house  than  the  king,  but 
wbo  quietly  eiyoyed  the  joke  and 
their  bewilderment 

This  was  not  the  only  trouble 
these  worthy  people  got  into  that 
year.  After  a  long  journey  in  the 
Tyrol,  they  came  over  the  Yorarl- 
berg  to  Lake  Constance,  a  con- 
venient halting-place  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer.    IJespite  its  large  gar- 
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rifion,  despite  the  traydlen  that 
pass  through  it,  despite  the  evi- 
dences of  care  for  its  well-being  in 
the  neat  little  ^nay,  the  well-nmde, 
well-kept  pubho  walks  beside  the 
Lake,  with  seats  placed  so  as  to 
ei\joy  the  view  of  the  old  castle  and 
tower,  the  lofty  Gebhard's  Berg, 
backed  by  the  snow-capped  Sentis, 
and  flanked  by  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Bhine, — despite  all  this,  Bregenz  has 
a  dejected  air.  Nevertheless  the 
travellers  &ncied  the  place,  and 
liked  the  people.  They  Imgered  on, 
negotiating  for  a  little  villa  by  the 
Lake;  but,  lest  that  should  fail, 
advertised  in  a  Swiss  paper  for 
summer  quarters  round  the  upper 
end  of  the  Boden  See. 

They  went  one  day  to  inquire  for 
answers  at  the  post-office,  which 
were  to  be  addressed  to  A.  B. 

The  usually  polite  official  surveyed 
them  with  severity. 

'Yes,  gracious  ladies,  there  are 
letters  for  you,  but  I  regret  to  tell 
you  I  have  been  compelled  to  report 
you  to  the  police.' 

,'The  Polizei?  What  have  we 
done?'  Mamma,  innocent  of  Qet" 
man,  yet  caught  the  word  Police. 

'  You  have  caused  letters  under  a 
fictitious  name  to  be  addressed  to 
this  office,  when,  according  to  law, 
such  letters  left  here  should  have  a 
person's  name  and  title  in  full.  Did 
you  desire  your  correspondent  only 
to  know  yon  as  A.  B.,  the  letter 
should  have  been  directed  to  your 
residence.  But,'  continued  he  with 
a  reassuring  smile,  seeing  the  alarm 
of  his  hearers,  who,  educated  in 
principles  of  hatred  and  dread  of 
Austrian  tyranny,  had  visions  of 
prisons  and  punishment  before 
them,  'I  took  upon  myself  to  say 
that,  as  strangers,  you  were  doubt- 
less ignorant  of  our  regulations. 
You  are  to  have  your  letters  this 
time,  only  do  not  do  it  again.' 

They  were  eager  to  explain,  and 
show  him  the  letters;  but  he  de- 
clined politely,  having  doubtless  al- 
ready read  them. 

This  little  alarm,  however,  and 


the  unpleasant  feeling  that  their 
names  were  perhaps  in  the  bod 
books  of  the  police,  decided  them 
not  to  wait  till  the  owner  of  the  villa 
could  make  up  his  mind,  but  to  close 
with  an  active,  business-like  Swiss, 
who  came  over  from  Borsbach,  to 
offer  a  little  chftteau  on  moderate 
terms,  which,  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  Germans,  he  got  completely 
ready  for  their  reception  by  the  day 
agreed  upon,  even  to  having  the 
sheets  aired  a^  the  beds  made  up. 
Here  in  a  cool  and  roomy  house, 
situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  Lake,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Cuiton  of  Appenzell  on  the 
other,  they  spent  uie  rest  of  the 
summer.  If  the  country  had  not 
the  romantic  beauty  of  the  Tyrol,  or 
the  grandeur  of  other  parts  of  Switz- 
erland, it  was  yet  varied  and  at- 
tractive enough  when  combined 
witii  the  Tiews  orer  the  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  to  make  them  love 
theee  scenes,  and  linger  long 
amongst  them.  How  bright  and 
lively  was  the  lake  on  fine  days, 
with  its  pleasure  boats  and  steamers 
coming  and  going  from  the  various 
little  ports  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  Aus- 
Ida,  or  Switzerland  1  how  glorious 
tiie  sunsets  1  how  exquisite  the 
moonlight  n^hts !  How  interesting 
their  excursions,  their  visits  to  the 
far-&med  Library  at  Si  Gall,  to  the 
numerous  convents  about  1  How 
pleasant  the  being  able  to  receive 
their  travelling  friends  in  the  com- 
modious house!  How  excellent 
were  all  the  necessaries  of  life !  how 
abundant  the  fruit,  and  how  cheap 
it  all  was  at  5/.  a  month!  the  price 
of  one  week's  lodging  in  dear  old 
England.  But,  lest  Julia  and  Be- 
nedict should  be  tempted,  after  this 
description,  to  rush  off  to  the  Boden 
See,  we  must  confess  this  was  some 
years  ago,  before  Borschach's  rail- 
road was  completed,  and  probably 
now,  although  it  might  be  equally 
delightful,  it  might  not  be  found, 
on  economical  grounds,  quite  bo 
desirable  as  then  for  Summer  Quar- 
ters. 
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